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PREFACE. 


Althottgh  the  want  of  a  work  on  the  constraction, 
reqturements,  and  results  of  modem  Ordnance,  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted,  the  attempt  of  a  Civil  Engineer  to  snpply  it, 
demands  a  word  of  explanation. 

In  Europe,  the  improvement  and  fabrication  of  ordnance, 
and  in  America,  the  additional  occupation  of  war,  have  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  profession,  that  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  the  results  and  the  practice,  have 
been  almost  necessarily  neglected. 

During  several  visits  to  Europe,  with  reference  to  his  own 
profession,  the  author  had  various  and  perhaps  extraordi- 
nary facilities  for  acquiring  information  on  the  subject.  His 
first  intention,  seeing  that  many  of  tlie  facts  had  not  been 
published,  was  to  throw  them  together  in  the  form  of  one  or 
more  pamphlets,  with  enough  comment  to  make  them  homo- 
geneous. But  some  account  of  the  American  practice' 
appeared  indispensable  ;  then  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  of 
experts,  professional  and  otherwise,  was  obviously  appro- 
priate and  useful ;  and,  as  only  the  intervals  in  professional 
pursuits  were  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  matter,  time 
was  constantly  developing  new  facta  and  phases,  which 
should  of  course  be  considered ;  so  that  what  was  originally 
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intended  as  a  mere  record  of  results  has,  unintentionally, 
and  perhaps  unavoidably,  grown  into  the  present  treatise. 

If  the  voluminous  and,  certainly,  the  important  facts,  have 
been  so  presented  as  to  aid  the  profession  in  improving  the 
great  art  of  Defence,  the  highest  expectation  of  the  author 
will  have  been  realized. 

As  to  the  discussions  and  conclusions,  he  should  say,  in 
justice  to  himself,  that,  although  they  have  not  been  aided 
by  professional  training  and  experience,  they  certainly  have 
not  been  influenced  by  partisanship,  nor  by  professional 
traditions  and  prejudices. 
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Projectiles  against  Armor. 

Fig. 

93.  lO-inch  target  for  15-inch  gun.    Side  elevation,  i^  in.  to  I  ft 

94.  10-inch  target  for  15-inch  gun.     Front  elevation,  i^  in.  to  1  ft 

95.  10-inch  target  for  15-inch  gun.    Gross  section,  |  in.  to  1  ft 

96.  10-inch  target  as  struck  by  11-inch  shot    Front  elevation. 
9*7.  Ericsson  14-inch  target.    Cross  section. 

97  A.    Confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta.    Cross  section. 

98.  The  Warrior  target    Side  elevation,  ^  in.  to  1  ft. 

99.  Soott  Russell's  target    Front  elevation,  ^  in.  to  1  ft 

100.  Scott  Russeirs  target    Cross  section,  ^  in.  to  1  ft 

101.  Chalmers's  target    Horizontal  section. 

101  A.    The  BeUerophon  target.     Cross  section,  ^  in.  to  1  fl. 

102.  Hawkshaw's  10-inch  laminated  target.     Cross  section. 

103.  6i-inch  laminated  target  punched  by  Dahlgren  10-inch  gun.    Cross  fleotioiL 

104.  Target,  Fig.  103.     Side  and  front  elevations,  -j^  in.  to  1  ft 

105.  Shot-hole  through  laminated  armor.     Cross  section. 

106.  Shot-hole  through  solid  armor.     Cross  section. 

107.  Scott  Russell's  armor.    Cross  section. 

108.  The  Warrior's  armor.    Cross  section. 

109.  Wire-rope  bolt  for  armor.     Elevation. 

110.  Thames  Iron  Works  plate  after  two  68-pounder8.    End  elevation. 

111.  Thames  Iron  Works  plate  after  two  68-pounderSi    Front  elevation. 

112.  Thames  Iron  Works  plate  after  two  68- pounders.     Plan. 

113.  Thames  Iron  Works  plate  after  two  SS-pounders.    Rear  elevation. 

114.  4^inch  Dahlgren  target  '*No.  5"  after  firing.    From  a  photograph. 

115.  Nashua  Iron  Works  target.     Cross  section. 

116.  Nashua  Iron  Works  target  after  6-inch  shot.    Front  elevation. 

117.  Thames  Iron  Works  "  A  2"  plate  after  test.    Front  elevation. 

118.  John  Brown  ft  Co.'s  "V  good  A  3"  plate  after  tost    Front  elevation. 

119.  Warrior  target.     Side  section,  \  in.  to  1  ft. 

120.  Whitworth's  flat- fronted  armor-punching  shell.     Elevation. 

121,122.     Whitworth's  flat-fronted  armor-punching  shelL    Longitudinal  sections. 
122  A.    4^-inch  plate;  wood  backing  and  facing,  after  an  11-inch  shot.     From  a 

photograph. 
122  B.    4|-inch  plate;  wood  backing  and  facing,  after  an  11 -inch  shot.    Cross  sectiou. 
1 22  C.     The  Warrior' a  side  and  armor  at  cross  bulkhead.     Horizontal  section. 
122  D.    The  Warrior' 8  side  and  armor  through  ports.     Horizontal  section. 

123.  9^-inch  cannon  chamber  with  100-lb.  ball  and  35-lb.  cartridge.     Longitudinal 

section. 

124.  7^-inch  cannon  chamber  with  50-lb.  ball  and  34-lb.  cartridge.    Longltadinal 

section. 

125.  Fracture  of  spherical  shot  upon  striking  armor. 

126.  Flat-fronted  Whitworth  projectile.     Elevation. 

127.  Staflbrd's  sub-calibre  shot.     Longitudinal  section. 

128.  Armor  of  the  Galena  (wooden  vessel).    Cross  section,  i  size. 

€oneemiiii[  tbe^  Strains  and  Structures  of  Guns. 

]  29-135.    Illustrations  of  the  superior  stretching  and  strain  of  the  inner  layen  of 
cylinders  subjected  to  internal  elastic  pressure.    Cross  section. 
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136.  Cylinder  burst  hy  internal  pressure.    Gross  section. 

137.  Biagram  illQStradng  the  strain  on  a  homogeneous  gun. 
138-142.    Diagram  iUastradng  strain  due  to  want  of  continuity  of  hoops. 

143.  Wronght-iron  cylinder  after  20  heatings  and  coolings.    Elevation. 

144.  Dahlgren  breech-strap.    Plan. 

145.  Dahlgren  breech-strap.    Elevation. 

146.  Breech-screw  of  Whitworth  gun.    Longitudinal  section. 

147.  Armstrong  hooped  cast-iron  naval  gun.    Longitudinal  section,  -ji^r  ^  ^  1  ^ 

148.  Lancaster's  strengthened  32-pounder.    Longitudinal  section,  ^  in.  to  I  ft. 

149.  Lancaster's  hooping  to  give  longitudinal  strength.    Longitudinal  section. 

150.  Armstrong  trunnioD-hoop.    Longitudinal  section. 

151.  Gun  burst  under  a  seam  in  the  hooping.    Longitudinal  section. 

162.  6d-pounder,  hooped  as  proposed  by  Conunander  Scott    Longitudinal  section. 

163.  68-pounder,  shrunk  over  wrought-iron  tube,  at  Woolwich,  1860.    Longitudinal 

section. 

164.  68-pounder,  strengthened  by  Parsons's  internal  tube.    Longitudinal  section, 

iV  in.  to  1  ft. 
166.    68-pounder,  strengthened  by  Captun  Palliser*s  internal  tube.    Longitudinal 
section,  -|^  in  to  1  ft. 

156.  68-pounder,  strengthened  by  Captain  Palliser's  internal  tube.    Plan  of  muzzle, 

"I'y  in.  to  1  ft 

157.  Captain  Blakely's  breech-loading  gun  with  internal  strengthening  tube.    Longi- 

tudinal section. 

158.  Captain  Blakely's  9-inch  high  and  low  steel  and  cast-iron  gun.    Longitudinal 

section,  ^  in.  to  1  ft. 

Concemiim^  the  Materials  and  Fabrication  of  Guns. 

169.  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  different  rates  of  applying  force. 

160.  Diag^ram  illustrating  the  "work  done"  in  stretching  metals  within  and  beyond 

their  elastic  limits. 

161.  Diagram  illustrating  the  increase  of  weight  by  decreasing  the  strength  of  can- 

non metals. 

162.  Wiard's  cast-iron  gun.    Elevation. 

163.  Wiard's  cast-iron  gim.     Longitudinal  section 

164.  Wiard's  cast-iron  gun.    Cross  section. 

165.  Cast-iron  gun  distorted  to  show  the  effects  of  irregular  cooling  and  bad  shape. 

166.  Forging  for  Mallet's  36-inch  mortar-chamber.     Elevation. 

167.  Pile  for  Mallet's  36-inch  mortar-chamber.     Cross  section. 

168.  169.     Rents  from  cooling,  in  forged  masses.     Cross  section. 

170.  Rents  from  cooling,  in  Mallet's  mortar-chamber.    Longitudinal  section. 

171.  The  *' Peacemaker"  12-inch  wrought-iron  gun.     Longitudinal  section,  ^  in. 

to  1  ft 

172.  The  "Peacemaker,"  fragment  after  bursting,  showing  defects.    Longitudinal 

section. 

173.  Sheet  of  iron  roUed  up  to  form  a  gun.    Cross  section. 

174.  Armstrong  hoop.     Elevation. 

175.  Armstrong  coiL    Elevation. 

176.  Armstrong  110-pounder.     Longitudinal  section,  7^  in.  to  1  ft 

177.  Armstrong's  lO^-inch  gun  (the  first).    Longitudinal  section,  ^^  in.  to  1  ft 
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178.  Armstrong's  10|-mch  gun  (the  first),  after  bursting.    From  a  photograph 

179-181.    Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  shape  of  surfaces  in  welding. 

182.  Hitchcock's  machinery  for  forging  cannon.    Longitudinal  vertical  section. 

183.  Armstrong  coiL     Elevation. 

184.  Krupp's  method  of  making  solid  rings. 

185.  Bessemer  converting  vessel    Front  elevation. 

186.  Bessemer  converting  apparatus.    Plan. 

187.  Machine  for  rolling  hoops. 

188.  Krupp's  method  of  making  solid  rings. 

Rifling  and  Projectiles, 

189.  Cavalli  rifled  breech-loader.    Longitudinal  section. 

190.  Cavalli  projectile.     Elevation. 

191.  Wahrendorf's  lead  coating.    Section. 

192.  Timmerhaus's  expanding  shot.    Longitudinal  section. 

193.  Beaulieu's,  or  first  French  service  rifie-shot.     Longitudinal  section. 

194.  Early  French  rifiing  for  ordnance.     Cross  section. 

195.  French  rifling  of  1860.    Cross  section. 

196.  French  projectile  of  1860.    Elevation. 

197.  French  shell  in  British  competitive  trials  of  1861.    Longitudinal  section. 

198.  French  field-gun,  mounted.    From  a  photograph. 

199.  Present  French  groove  and  stud,  Canon  de  30.     Cross  section.    Full  size. 

200.  Austrian  shell  for  3-inch  field-gun.    Gun-cotton.    Longitudinal  section. 

201.  Austrian  shell  for  3-inch  field-gun.     Gun-cotton.    Cross  section. 

202.  Austrian  fuze  for  shell.    Elevation. 

203.  Austrian  3-inch  field-gun  and  rifling.    Cross  section. 

204.  Russian  studded  shelL    Elevation. 

205.  Russian  studded  shell.    Cross  section. 

206.  Russian  rifle-groove.     Cross  section. 

207.  Spanish  rifled  gun.    Cross  section. 

209.  Spanish  shell.     Half-longitudinal  section. 

210.  Lancaster's  rifiing.     Cross  section. 

211.  Lancaster's  shell;  competitive  trials  of  1861.     Longitudinal  section. 

212.  Haddan's  rifiing.     Cross  section. 

213.  Haddan's  shell;  competitive  trials  of  1861.     Longitudinal  section. 

214.  Haddan's  projectile  for  wood  sabot.    Longitudinal  section. 

215.  Whit  worth's  rifling.     Cross  section. 

216.  Whitworth's  short  round-fronted  projectile.    Elevation. 

217.  Whitworth's  long  round-fronted  projectile.     Elevation. 

218.  Whitworth's  long  flat-fronted  projectile.     P^levation. 

219.  Whitworth's  70-pounder  shot  and  rifling.     Cross  section.    Full  size. 

220.  221.     Scott's  rifling.     Cross  section. 

222.  Scott's  rifling ;  projectile  leaving  the  gim.     Cross  section.    Full  size. 

223.  Scott's  groove  and  rib  on  the  projectile.     Cross  section. 

224.  Scott's  shell;  competitive  trials  of  1861.     Longitudinal  section. 

225.  Sawyer's  projectile.     End  elevation. 

226.  Sawyer's  projectile.    Side  elevation. 

227.  Pattison's  projectile.    Longitudinal  section. 

228.  Pattison's  projectile.    Cross  section. 
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229.  Early  Prussian  rifling.    Gross  section. 

230.  Eurly  Prussian  lead-ooated  shot    Half-longitudinal  section. 

231.  Original  Armstrong  rifling.    Cross  section. 

232.  Adopted  Armstrong  rifling.     Cross  section. 

233.  Armstrong  rifling  of  186L     Cross  section. 

234.  235.    Armstrong  rifling,  6  and  12  pounder.    Cross  section,  four  times  en«argea. 

236.  Armstrong  12-pounder  chamber,  projectile,  and  vent-piece.    Longitudinal  sec- 

tion, one-third  size. 

237.  Armstrong  undercut  lead-coated  projectile.    Half-longitudinal  section. 

238.  Armstrong  segmental  shelL    Longitudinal  section. 

239.  Armstrong  segmental  shelL     Cross  section. 

240.  Armstrong  14-lb.  cartridge  and  Boxer*s  lubricator  for  110-pounder.    Longitudi- 

nal section. 

241.  Armstrong  14-lb.  cartridge  and  Boxer's  lubricator  for  110-pounder.     Elevation. 

242.  Armstrong  12-lb.  cartridge  and  Boxer's  lubricator  for  110-pounder.    Longitudi- 

nal section. 

243.  Armstrong  shunt  projectile  with  rib  to  hold  zinc  strip.    Elevation. 

244.  Armstrong  shunt  projectile  going  in.     Cross  section  at  muzzle. 

245.  Armstrong  shunt  projectile  coming  out    Cross  section  at  muzzle. 

246.  Armstrong  shunt  rifling— development  of  groove.    Plan. 

247.  Armstrong  shunt  shell — competitive  trials  of  1861.    Longitudinal  section. 
247  A.    Armstrong  shunt  rifled  mortar.    From  a  photograph. 

248.  Bussian  shunt  rifling.    Cross  section  at  muzzle. 

249.  Bussian  shunt  rifling.    Cross  section  at  36  in.  from  muzzle. 

250.  Russian  shunt  rifling.     Cross  section  at  92  in.  from  muzzle. 

251.  Bussian  shunt  rifling.     Cross  section  at  124  in.  from  muzzle. 

252.  253.    Bussian  shunt  steel  shells.    Elevations. 

254.'    Bifling  of  4'2-inch  U.  S.  siege-gun.     Cross  section.     Full  size. 

255.  James's  projectile.    Perspective. 

256.  James's  projectile  without  packing.     Perspective. 

257.  James's  shell.     Longitudinal  section. 

258.  James's  new  shell     Longitudinal  section. 

259.  Hotchkiss's  shell.     Longitudinal  section. 

260.  Lynall  Thomas's  early  projectile;   competitive  trials  of  1861.     Longitudinal 

section. 

261.  Schenkl  projectile  without  sabot.     Perspective. 

262.  Schenkl  projectile  with  papier  mache  sabot.     Perspective. 

263.  Beed's  s^ell.    Longitudinal  section. 

264.  Blakelj's  projectile.     Longitudinal  section. 

265.  Blakely's  rifling  for  9-inch  gun.     Cross  section.     Full  size. 

266.  Brooke's  rifling  for  7-inch  gun.     Cross  section. 

267.  Blakely's  rifle-groove  for  12}-inch  gun  at  Charleston.    Cross  section.    Full  size. 

268.  Parrott's  hollow  shot     Elevation. 

269.  Parrott's  100-pounder  shell.     Elevation. 

270.  271.     Targets  showing  accuracy  of  Parrott  100-pounder  shell  at  200  yards. 

Elevation. 

272.  Stafford's  new  projectile,  rear.     Longitudinal  section.  • 

273.  Buckle's  new  projectile,  rear.    Longitudinal  section. 

274.  Jefibry's  shell;  competitive  trials  of  1861.    Longitudinal  section, 

275.  Jeffery's  rifling.    Cross  section. 
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276.  Britten^s  rifling.     Cross  section. 

277.  Britten's  shell;  competitiye  trials  of  1861.    Longitudinal  section. 

278.  Rifling  used  with  Britten's  and  other  expanding  projectiles.    Cross  section. 

279.  Britten's  early  projectile.     Cross  section. 

280.  "Whitworth's  flat-fronted  armor-punching  projectile.     Elevation. 

281.  282.    Whitworth's  flat-fronted  armor-punching  projectile.     Longitudinal  section. 

283.  Whitworth's  round-fronted  projectile.    Elevation. 

284.  Scott's  steel  shell  for  armor-punching.     Longitudinal  section. 

285.  Parrott's  chilled  flat-headed  cast-iron  shot  for  armor-punching.    Elevation. 

286.  Stafford's  sub-calibre  shot  for  armor-punching.    Longitudinal  section. 

287.  Stafford's  sub-calibre  shell  for  armor-punching.     Longitudinal  section. 
287  A.  to  287  E.     Bates  and  Macy's  sub-calibre  ordnance  and  projectiles. 

288.  Lancaster's  loam-lined  shell  for  molten  metal    Longitudinal  section. 

289.  Scott's  loam-lined  shell  for  molten  metaL     Longitudinal  section. 

290-294.  Diagrams  explaining  the  causes  of  the  deviation  of  projectiles  and  the 

effects  of  rifling. 

295-304.  Diagrams  of  projectiles  with  reference  to  their  resistance  by  the  atmosphere. 

305.  "         illustrating  the  shape  of  projectiles.    Cone. 

306.  "  "  "  "  Conoid. 

307.  "  *'  "  "  OgivaL 

308.  "  "  "  "  Newton's  form. 

309.  "  "  "  "  Piobert's  form. 

310.  Atwater's  rifling  near  the  chamber.    Cross  section. 

311.  "  "      near  the  muzzle.     Cross  section. 

312-314.     Diagprams  illustrating  the  strain  due  to  rifling,  in  different  grooves. 

EXPERIMENTAL  BORES  AND  PLUGS  TO  TEST  THE  STRAIN  OF  BIFLIKO. 

315.  Lancaster.     Cross  section. 

316.  Decagon.     Cross  section. 

317.  3  grooves.     Shunt.     Cross  section. 

318.  3  grooves.     Scott.     Cross  section. 
310.  Whitworth.     Cross  section. 

320.  3  grooves.     Scott.     Cross  section. 

321.  2  grooves.     ExperimentaL     Cross  section. 

322.  3  ribs.     L.  Thomas.     Cross  section. 

323.  3  grooves.    Scott.     Cross  section. 

324.  10  grooves.     Shunt.     Cross  section. 

325.  Three  rounded  grooves.     Cross  section. 

326.  Square  groove  and  rib.     Cross  section. 

327.  Scott's  j?roove  and  rib.     Cross  section. 

328-335.     Diagrams  showing  the  amount  of  the  original  bore  untouched  by  different 

systems  of  rifling. 
336,  337.     Bessemer's  elongated  projectile  for  smooth  bores.     Elevation. 

Breecli-IiOadiiig. 

337  A.    Frtnch  iron-dad  two-decker,  Soifirvno,    From  a  photograph. 

338.  Stevens's  steam  loading  and  coding  apparatus.    Longitudinal  section. 

339.  Stevens's  gun-carriage  on  the  Kaugatuck,    Elevation. 

339  A.    Stevens's  steam  g^boat  JSaugaJtudt,    Longitudinal  section. 
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339  B.    Sterens's  steam  gunboat  Naugakuk,    Cross  section. 

339  C.    Hyde's  method  of  nmning  in  guns.    Plan. 

339  D.    Brown's  method  of  running  in  guns.    Plan. 

340.  Breech  of  Armstrong  110-pounder.     Longitudinal  section. 

34L  "  "  "  Plan. 

342.  **  "  '*  Crofls-section  behind  vent-pieoe. 

343.  "  "  "  Bear  elevation. 

344.  Armstrong  110-ponnder.    Longitudinal  section. 

345.  Breech  of  Armstrong  40-pounder.    From  a  photograph. 

346.  Armstrong  20-pounder  gxm — ^mounted,  and  limber.    From  a  photograph. 
346  A.    Armstrong  110-pounder  on  barbette  carriage.    Elevation. 

347.  Alger's  breech-loader.    Horizontal  section  through  breech. 

348.  Kmpp's  breech-loader.    Horizontal  section  through  breech. 

349.  Krupp's  g^-check.    Horizontal  section. 

350.  Kmpp's  breech-loader.    Breech-wedge  in.    From  a  photograph. 
35L  Kmpp's  breech-loader.    Breech-wedge  out    From  a  photograph. 
353.  Elmpp's  breech-loader  wedge  or  sliding-block.    From  a  photograi^ 
353.  Broadwell's  breech-loader.    Horizontal  section  through  breech. 

854.  Storm's  breech-loader.    Longitudinal  vertical  section  through  breech. 

356.  Storm's  breedi-loader.    Plan  of  breech. 

356.  Caatmami's  breech-loader.    Elevation. 

357.  Castmann's  breech-loader,  with  plug  out.    Perspective. 

358.  Blakelj's  breech-loader,  with  inner  strengthening  tube.    Longitudinal  sectkm. 

359.  Whitworth's  breech-loader.    Elevation. 

360.  Screw  breech-loader.    Rear  elevation. 

361.  Screw  breech-loader.    Longitudinal  section. 

362.  Clay's  breech-loader.    Longitudinal  section. 

363.  Cavalli  breech-loader.    Longitudinal  section. 

364.  Cavalli  breech-loader.     Plan  of  breedi. 

365.  Cavalli  breech-loader.    Wedge.    Horizontal  section. 

366.  Cavalli  breech-loader.    Wedge.     Elevation. 

367.  Walirendorf  breech-loader.    Breech.     Horizontal  section. 

368.  Wahrendorf  breech-loader.     Longitudinal  vertical  section. 

369.  Prussian  breech-loader.    Horizontal  section. 

370.  Prussian  breech-loader  of  1861.     Wedge  out.     Horizontal  section. 

371.  Pnissian  breech-loader  of  1861.    Wedge  in.    Horizontal  section. 

372.  Adams's  loading  and  cooling  from  the  breech. 

Experimenti  a^fainst  Armor, 

373.  The  floating  battery  Tfusty.    From  a  photograph. 

374.  Jones's  inclined  target     Elevation. 

375.  Thomeycroft  8-in.  target    Front  elevation. 

376.  Thomeycroft  8-in.  target.    End  elevation. 

377.  Thomeyoroft  8-in.  target    Bar.    Cross  section. 

378.  The  Warrior.    Side  at  ports.     Horizontal  section. 

379.  The  Warrior,    Armor.    Cross  section. 

380.  Hawkshaw's  10-inch  target.    Cross  section. 

381.  Scott  Russell's  target    Elevation.    J  in.  to  1  ft. 
382.'  Scott  Russell's  target    Cross  section.    ^  in.  to  1  ft. 
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383.  Scott  Russell's  armor.    Cross  section. 

384.  Warrior  target.    Cross  section.    ^  in.  to  1  ft 

385.  Hodge's  wire  target  before  firing.    Cross  section. 

386.  Hodge's  wire  target  after  two  1 1-in.  shot     Elevation. 

387.  388.    Laminated  inclined  target,  backed  by  rubber  and  timber. 

389.  Solid  8-in.  target  after  a  lO-ln.  Parrott  shot.    Elevation. 

390.  Solid  8-inch  target,  after  a  10-in.  Parrott  shot     Cross  section. 
39l|  392.    Target  of  bars  before  and  after  firing.     Elevation  and  section. 
393.  Confederate  iron-clad  AQMnJka.     Cross  section. 

394^  395,  397.    Ten-inch  target,  Washington  Navy  Yard.     Elevation. 
396.    Ten-inch  target,  Washington  Navy  Yard.     Cross  section. 

398.  Fourteen-inch  target,  Washington  Navy  Yard.    Cross  section. 

399.  Laminated  6^-inch  target,  after  10-inch  balL    Cross  section. 

400.  Dahlgren  4^inch  target,  No.  6,  after  firing  11-in.  shot,  etc.    Elevation. 
40L    Nashua  Iron  Works  target  after  firing.    Elevations. 

402.  ^lid  4^-inch  plate,  faced  with  4  inches  of  rubber,  and  backed.     Elevation. 

403.  Chalmers  targert    Cross  section. 

404^  405.    Solid  4  < -inch  plate,  faced  with  12-inch  oak,  and  backed  with  20-inch  oak. 
Elevation. 

406.  Warriur  target,  fired  against  at  St.  Petersburg.    Elevation. 

407.  Belleropfum  target     Cross  section. 

408.  BetUrophon  target    Frame  of  ship.    Cross  section. 

409.  The  BeUeropkcm,    Elevation. 

Oun-CoUoii* 

410.  Palisade,  12  and  8-inch,  cut  down  by  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton.    Elevation. 

411.  412.     Bridge,  12-inch  scantling,  24  feet  span,  cut  down  by  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton, 

before  and  after  firing.    Elevation  and  plan. 

413.  Ship  and  400-lb.  gun-cotton  torpedo.     Elevation. 

414,  415.    Bridge  destroyed  by  gun-cotton,  showing  local  effect.    Plan  and  elevation. 
416,  417.    Gun-cotton  cartridge.     Elevation  and  cross  section. 

418.  Gun  turned  down  to  measure  the  pressure  of  gun-cotton.     Elevation. 

419.  Austrian  rified  field-gun  for  gun-cotton.    Cross  section. 

420.  Austrian  rified  projectile  for  gun-cotton.    Cross  section. 

421.  422.     Rifie-musket  cartridge.     Gun-cotton.    Cross  section  and  elevation. 

423.  Palisade  opened  by  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton.    From  a  photograph. 

424.  Palisade  opened  by  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton.    Before  firing.    From  a  photogpraph. 

425.  Palisade  opened  by  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton.    After  firing.     From  a  photograph. 

Mlseellaneous. 

426.  Thiery's  hooped  gun,  1834.    Elevation. 

427.  Chambers  hooped  gun,  patented  1849.     Longitudinal  section. 

428.  Treadwell's  hooped  gun,  patented  1855.    Longitudinal  section. 

429.  Blakely's  hooped  gun,  patented  1855.    Longitudinal  section. 

430.  Parrott's  hooped  gun,  patented  1861.    Longitudinal  section. 

431-450.     Diagrams  illustrating  Mr.  Wiard's  theory  of  the  bursting  of  guns  by  the 

heat  of  firing. 
451.    Lyman's  accelerating  gun.    Longitudinal  section. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STANDARD  GUNS  AND  THEIR  FABRICATION  DESCRIBED 


Section  I.     Hooped  Guns. 

1.  I.  Tlie  Armstrong  Oun.  This  celebrated  Artillery  has 
been  fabricated  only  for  the  British  Government,*  at  the  Royal 
Gun  Factory,  Woolwich,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  and  at  the  Elswick  Works,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong.f 

3,  After  the  production  of  nearly  3000  guns,  the  manufacture* 
of  what  may  be  strictly  called  the  Armstrong  Gun  is  at  present 
entirely  discontinued,  partly  because  the  Army  is  well  supplied 
with  them,  and  partly  because  the  larger  sizes  have  not,  consider- 
ing their  cost,  successfully  endured  the  vibration  and  pressure 
due  to  heavy  charges.:|:     Their  comparative  liability  to  injuiy, 

♦  By  special  act  of  Parliament,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  patents  have  never  beem 
made  public.  These  patents  are  now  the  property  of  the  British  Government.  The 
history  of  the  invention  is  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Previous  to  his  resignation,  February  5th,  1863,  Sir  William  Armstrong  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory,  and  also  the  Government  "  Engineer  for 
Rifled  Ordnance."  Mr.  Anderson  was  then  "  Inspector  oF  Machinery "  at  Wool- 
wich.— Report  of  Select  Committee  an  Ordnance^  18G2. 

I  It  should  not  be  argued  from  this  fact,  that  the  Armstrong  guns  on  hand  do  not 
constitute  a  formidable  armament.  When  the  manufacture  was  started,  the  British 
Qovernment  was  without  a  rifled  cannon,  and  had  nothing  more  powerful  as  a  naval 
gfun,  or  as  a  g^n  of  position,  than  the  68-pounder,  while  Ck)ntinental  Powers  were 
weU  supplied  with  rifled  artillery.     To  remedy  tfiis  alarming  defect,  the  Government 
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from  dampness  and  rough  nsage,  is  a  further  objection  urged 
against  the  breech-loaders  especially,  as  Naval  guns.* 

3.  While  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  are  retained  in  the  heavy  ordnance  at  present  construct- 
ing (41),  the  principal  improvements,  indicated  both  by  practice 
and  experiment,  are  the  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  steel  and  of 
a  smaller  number  of  parts. 

4,  Ample  appropriations,  and  over  eight  years'  experience  in 
the  selection  of  iron  and  the  improvement  of  processes  and  tools, 
have  contributed  to  bring  the  manvfacture  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other 
branch  of  machine  building.  Any  immediately  remediable  de- 
fects in  the  gun  would  therefore  appear  to  be  due  to  the  mate- 
rials or  to  the  design,  and  not  to  the  workmanship. 

The  defects  and  improvements  referred  to  will  be  considered 
more  at  length,  and  in  order,  in  following  sections  (432}. 

S;  The  Armstrong  gun  is  a  series  of  concentric  wrought- 
ironf  tubes  made  from  spiral  coils.  All  the  service  Armstrong 
guns  are  rifled  with  fine  grooves,  to  carry  lead-coated  projectiles. 
Some  0*22  in.  and  10*5  in.  experimental  guns  are  smooth  bores. 
The  service  guns  up  to  7  in.  bore  are  breech-loaders ;  the  muzzlo- 
loaders,  generally  of  larger  bore,  are  as  yet  experimental  guns, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  lO'o  in.  gun. 

6,  The  specification  to  the  makers  of  the  iron  prescribes  "  a 
tenacity  (ultimate)  of  about  20  tons  (5S240  lbs.)  per  square  inch, 
not  over  27  tons  (00480  lbs.),  nor  under  25  tons  (5G000  lbs.) ; 
elongation  not  to  become  permanent  under  13  tons  (29120  lbs.) 

felt  obliged  to  resort  to  great  and  perhaps  unnecessary  haste  and  expense.  In  the 
present  time  of  better  preparation  and  greater  security,  the  Government  is  experi- 
menting, at  no  inconsiderable  cost,  with  reference  to  future  improvements. 

*  Tlie  recent  bombardment  of  Kagosima  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Armstrong  gim  in  this  particular. 

f  The  original  Armstrong  gun — a  3-pounder,  delivered  in  July,  1855 — ^waa  a 
breech-loader,  having  an  inner  barrel  of  steel  throughout  its  length.  This  waa 
hooped  with  one  thickness  of  coils  from  the  muzzle  to  the  trunnion-ring,  and  with 
three  coils  over  the  chamber,  giving  it  a  maximum  diameter  there  of  9  in.  The 
bore  was  1}  in.  These  facts  are  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ordnance,  1SG3. 
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tension  per  square  inch,  nor  compression  to  become  permanent 
nnder  14  to  15  tons  (31360  to  33600  lbs.)  pressure  on  like  sur- 
faces,"* 

The  greater  part  of  the  iron,  especially  that  for  the  inner  tubes, 
is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  at  the  cost  in 
the  bar,  delivered  at  "Woolwich,  of  £20  per  ton,+  and  is  a  mixture 
of  about  85  per  cent  of  Yorkshire,  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  cold- 
blast,  Swedish,  charcoal  pig-*  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  this  is 
the  best  of  seven  or  eight  sorts  of  iron  tried,  and  that  it  is  quite 
uniform,  and  "does  not  blister  at  a]l."t  The  forgings  are  sop- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Messrs.  Cammell  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
Low-Moor  Iron  Company.f 

7.    Fabeication, — All  parts   of  the  gun  proper,  except   the 

breech-piece  and  the  trunnion -ring,  are  formed  from  bars  about 

3  by  5  in.,  made  in  30-feet  lengths,  welded  end  to  end  so  as  to 

be^  say,  120  feet  long,  and  of  the  section  shown  at 

Fig.  1,      The   upper  or  narrower   side  of  the  bar  ^m 

is  placed  next   a   revolving   mandrel   of  tlie   inner  JH 

diameter  of  the   intended  tube,  so   that  when   the         HH 

bar  is  wound  round  the  mandrel,  the  upsetting  of         ^^^ 

,     ,        ,         .  „    ,  ,  ...      Section  ofbar 

tta  thinner  side,  and  the  drawing  of  the  other,  wiU        foreoil. 

change  its  section  to  rectangular. 

The  bar  is  drawn  hot  upon  the  man- 
drel, and  coiled  around  it  into  a  close 
spiral  of  any  required  diameter  (Fig,  2). 
The  spiral  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  placed  upon  end  under  a  broad- 
faced  six-ton  steam-hammer,^  and  "up- 
set" into  a  hoop  (which,  for  convenience 
of  handling,  and  to  prevent  excessive  bulging,  is  limited  in  length 
to  three  to  four  feet  for  the  small  rings,  and  four  to  five  feet  for 
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Bar  coiled  to  make  a  hoop 


•  "Practical  Mechanics'  JouroaL    Record  of  l]ie  Great  ExhibitioB,  1883." 
t  Eridence  of  Mr.  Anderaon. — Beporl  of  5Wee(  fijmmiltee  on  Ordnance,  1862. 
j  Ifr.  AndereoD  states  that  the  EUwick  hammer  weigha  ten  tons,  and  that  the 
BBW  hammer  at  Woolwich  weighs  twelve  tons, — flgiort  of  Sdeet  Committee  on  Ord- 
nance, 1663. 
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the  large  ones),  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  coils  thus  being  welded 
together.*  The  hoop  is  also  "patted"  on  its  periphery  by  a 
steam-hammer,  to  smooth  down  any  large  bulges,  and  to  preserve 
its  cylindrical  form. 

8.    It  is  then  recessed  in  a  lathe  about  half  an  inch  on  each 
end  (Fig.  3),  so  that  one  hoop  will  tit  into  the  end  of  another. 


Fig.  3. 


Pig.  4. 


IToop  recessed  to  lit  others. 


Furnace  for  welding  hoopo  into  a  tube. 


Pig.  5. 


Section  of  weld. 


Two  hoops  are  thus  set  end  to  end,  squeezed  together  by  a 
heavy  bolt  passing  through  them,  and  placed  in  a  narrow 
reverberatory  furnace  (Fig.  4),  where  the  joint  receives  a  weld- 
ing'heat.      The  nut  on  the  bolt  being  then  tightened  by  the 

power  of  say  ten  men,  applied  to  a  wrench  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  the  joint  is  upset  (Fig.  5)  longitudi- 
nally (460).  Tlie  hoops  are  then'  slipped  over  a 
loose  mandrel,  and  patted  under  a  steam-hammer, 
to  perfect  the  weld  and  the  shape  of  the  short  tube 
thus  formed.f  Another  hoop  fs  then  slipped  over  the  man- 
drel, and  added  to  the  tube  by  the  same  process,  and  so  on 
until  the  required  length  is  reached.  Except  for  the  110- 
pounder,  only  the  hoops  forming  the  inner  tube  are  welded 
together  in  this  manner ;  and  in  all  the  guns,  'the  outer  courses 
of  hoops  are  not  welded  end  to  end.  In  the  Armstrong  gun  of 
1859  (Fig.  8),  the  second  tube  from  the  bore  was  formed  of  two 
slabs,  semi-cylindrical  in  section,  welded  together  lengthways4 

*  The  same  process  has  been  very  successfully  applied  in  France  for  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotive  tyres. — Mr.  Z/mgridgc,  "  Construction  of  Artillery,'^  InsL  CivU 
Engineers,  1860. 

f  During  this  process,  much  iron  is  oxydized,  as  the  scale  is  jarred  off  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  exposing  fresh  surfaces. 

X  Capt  Blakely. — Journal  Royal  United  Service  InsL,  March,  1861. 
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9,  laaemoch  as  tho  fibre  of  the  iron 
runs  spirally  around,  the  gun,  and  the 
welds  are  perpendicular  to  the  bore,  the 
structure  is  thus  far  very  strong  radi- 
ally, bat  extremely  weak  longitudin- 
ally. To  prevent  the  breech  from  being 
blown  off  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
the  breech-piece  (in  which  the  breech- 
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screw  turns,  C  D,  Fig.  17)  is  forged  solid  and  bored  out,  so  that  its 
fibre  is  parallel  with  the  bore ;  it  is  also  made  thicker  than  the 
other  tubes.  It  is  welded  to  the  second  tube  from  the  inside, 
in  the  same  manner  tliat  the  rings  are  welded  into  a  tube.  The 
breech-piece  was  formerly  made  of  a  slab  bent  into  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  welded  at  the  edges.* 

The  breech-piece  of  the  new  70-pounder,  and  of  other  small 
guns,  is  not  welded  to  tlie  adjacent  tube-end,  but  retains  its 
position  solely  by  the  friction  of  the  tubes  around  it.  Since  the 
breech  of  the  lOJ  in.  gun  pulled  apart  in  its  thickest  section 
without  fracturing  its  welded  joint  with  the  tube  which  formed 
a  continuation  of  it,  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  piece,  due 
to  the  grip  of  the  rings  upon  each  other,  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient,  so  long  as  that  grip  is  not  impaired.  (See  300,  304, 
and  Figure  23.)  Indeed,  the  whole  rear  of  the  gun  has  been, 
in  some  cases,  prevented  from  blowing  out — in  other  words, 
tlie  pressure  of  the  powder  gas  upon  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
has  been  transferred  to  the  trunnions — by  the  friction  of  the  tubes 
upon  each  other. 

10,  Generally,  however,  the  trunnion-ring  (which  is  welded 
up  and  shrunk  on  in  the  usual  way)  is  slightly  recessed  (Fig.  25) 
to  fit  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  ring  beneath  it,  and  is 
slipped  on  when  sufficiently  expanded  by  heat.  The  outer  rear 
ring  is  also  flanged  over  the  breech-piece  (Fig.  6). 

11.  The  outer  tubes  and  rings  thus  formed  are  turned  and 
bored  without  taper;  the  irmer  tube,  for  the  recent  class  of  guns, 
is  slightly  largest  at  the  breech  end,  so  that  it  may  not  be  slipped 
forward  by  the  enormous  friction  of  the  Armstrong  projectile. 
The  tubes  and  rings  are  shrunk  together  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— A  tube,  turned  accurately  without,  is  set  on  end;  a  larger 
tube,  turned  smoothly  within  and  roughly  without,  is  heated  to 
redness  by  standing  on  end  over  a  wood  fire,  of  which  it  forms 
the  chimney.  This  larger  tube  is  then  raised  by  a  travelling 
crane,  placed  above  the  other,  and  then  slipped  home.     Water 

♦  Construction  of  Artilleiy. — Inst  CivU  Engineers^  1860. 
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jetfl  are  thea  turned  on  to  shrink  tlie  outer 
tube.  The  mass  is  then  accurately  turned 
without,  to  receive  other  tnbes  and  rings 
in  like  manner.  Short  tubes  and  rings  are 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 


Top,  kAo,  and  end  of  earlj  AimatroDg  12- 
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19,  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  stated  that  he  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  giving  the  tubes  and  rings  successively 
higher  initial  tension,  but  that  "  they  were  simply  applied  with  a 
suflScient  difference  of  diameter  to  secure  effective  shrinkage,"* 
and  that  a  little  variation  in  accuracy  of  shrinkage  does  not  in- 
volve very  bad  results.f  This  principle  of  construction  will  be 
discussed  in  a  following  chapter, 

1 3.  Breech-Loading. — Two  forms  of  loading  at  the  breech:[: 
are  employed — the  screw,  and  the  wedge  or  side  breech-loader. 
The  screw,  which  is  used  in  all  the  service  guns,  is  generally 
illustrated  by  Figs.  9  to  11,  and  17  to  21.  The  rear  of  the  powder- 
chamber  is  closed  by  a  movable  stopper  called  the  vent-piece, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  the  hollow  breech-screw  behind  it. 
When  the  vent-piece  is  lifted  up,  the  hollow  screw  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bore,  through  which  the  charge  is  inserted  from 
the  rear. 

J.      .-  The  breech-screws  for  the  smaller  guns  are 

solid  forgings  of  steel.     For  the  40-pounders  and 
llO-pounders,  they  are  iron,  with  steel  ends  to 
Thread  of  Breech-     bear  against  the  vent- pieces.     Tlie   threads  are 
screw.  ^j^^^g  shaped  (Fig.  15)  to  prevent  their  wedging. 

Tlie  vent-pieces  have  usually  turned  out  to  be  the  weakest 
parts,  especially  of  the  larger  guns.  Steel  has  long  been  used 
for  the  smaller  guns ;  but  until  steel  toughened  in  oil  was  tried, 
C  (  and  Co  Swedish  iron  was  the  only  material  that  would  stand 
at  all  in  the  llO-pounders.  Some  vent-pieces  of  sandwiched  iron 
and  steel  were  unsuccessful. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  12-pounder  vent-piece  in  section.  The 
copper  ring  a  is  jammed  by  the  screw  against  the  bevelled  end 
of  the  inner  tube,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.  No  copper  ring 
is  used  on  the  110-pounder,  70-pounder,  or  40-pounder  vent- 
pieces.     On  the  110-pounder,  a  thin  cup  of  tin  is  inserted  behind 

♦  Discussion  on  "  Construction  of  Artillery." — Inst.  Civil  Engineers^  1860. 
f  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1803. 

X  Both  these  forms  and  their  results  will  be  fully  described  in  the  chapter  cm 
"  Breech-loading." 
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the  cartridge,  to  stop  the  escape  of  gas  past  tlie  vent-piece.  This 
cup  only  stands  one  round.  The  vent  is  made  in  the  veut^piece, 
and  can  thus  be  easily  renewed. 

14,  KiFLiNo. — The  rifling  of  the  Armstrong  gun  is  peculiar, 
and  will  be  discussed  farther  on.  Tlie  twist  of  the  grooves  is  a 
regular  screw,  having  one  turn  in  37  calibres  for  the  110  pound- 
er, and  about  the  same  pitch  for  the  field  pieces.  Figs.  12 
and  13  show  standard  forms  of  Armstrong  rifling  four  times 
enlarged.  The  depth  of  the  grooves  in  the  12-pounder  is 
•045  in. ;  their  width,  '148  in.  The  number  of  grooves  in  the 
110-pounder  is  76;  in  the  12-pounder,  38.  The  shape  and  size 
of  grooves  in  all  the  service  guns,  from  6-pounders  to  110- 
pounders,  is  nearly  the  same. 

Tlie  object  of  the  multigroove  system  is  to  give  a  large 
bearing  for  the  soft  covering  (lead  hardened  with  tin)  of  the 
Armstrong  projectiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their  stripping. 

The  "shunt"  rifling  consists  of  a  smaller  number  of  larger 
grooves,  arranged  to  centre  and  compress  the  shot  as  well  as  ro- 
tate it.  The  i)rojections  on  the  shot  were,  at  first,  cast  on  and 
faced  with  zinc.  Zinc  strips,  or  brass  or  other  studs,  let  into 
the  shot,  are  now  used. 

15.  The  bore  of  the  Armstrong  breech-loader  has  several 
different  diameters  (Fig.  18).  The  powder-chamber,  at  the  rear, 
is  the  largest  part  (in  the  110-pounder  it  is  7*2  in.),  and  has 
no  grooves.  The  shot-chamber  is  slightly  smaller  (in  the  110- 
pounder,  7*075  in.)  than  the  powder-chamber,  but  it  is  larger 
than  the  adjacent  part  of  the  bore  forward  (7  in.  in  the  110- 
pounder),  and  has,  at  its  front,  the  commencement  of  the  lands 
of  the  rifling.  Beyond  the  shot-cliamber,  the  grooves  of  the 
rifling  extend  with  uniform  depth  to  the  muzzle;  but  from  a 
point  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  shot-chamber,  to  a  point  a  few 
inches  in  rear  of  the  muzzle,  the  bore  is  slightly  enlarged,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tops  of  the  lands  are  cut  down  a  little.  The  object  is 
to  mould  the  lead  covering  of  the  shot  at  the  first  instant  of 
motion,  to  give  it  freedom  in  traversing  the  remainder  of  the 
bore,  and  to  nip  it  and  centre  it  at  the  muzzle. 
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The  rifling  is  at  present  done  by  a  cutter  that  planes  two 
grooves  at  once.  A  tool  for  cutting  76  groo\ies  at  once  was 
shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  has  not  been  put  into  service. 

Table  I. — Pabticulaes  op  Skevtce  Armstrong  Guns. 


Nakk  or  Gux 


lio-pounder 

40-pounder,  old... 
4opoundery  new. 

20-pounder 

i2-pounder 

9-pounder 

6-pounder 


Weight 

Diameter 
of  bore. 

lbs. 

In. 

9184 

T 

3640 

4  75 

3986 

4'7S 

1792 

3'75 

952 

3* 

689  25 

3' 

336 

i*5 

Lenjrth  of 
bore. 

No.  of 
grooves. 

In. 

120 

76 

120 

56 

120 

56 

96 

44 

84.125 

38 

62 

38 

6o- 15 

3* 

Twist  of 
rifling. 


1  tnm  in 
calibres. 

I  in  37 

I  in  36I 

I  in  36^^ 

I  in  38 

I  in  38 

I  in  38 

I  in  30 


Table  II. — Sbevicb  Ammunition  of  Service  Armstrong  Guns. 


Nams  or  Ouiv. 

Charge 
for  shot 

Charge 
for  shell. 

Weight 

of  shell 

tutuL 

Bursting 
charge. 

Weight 

segmental 

shell 

Bursting 

charge 

segmental 

shell. 

No.  of 
segments. 

I  lO-Dounder 

lbs. 
14* 

10 

5 

A 

4 

lbs. 
12 

12 

5 

\ 

lbs. 
106 

106 
41 

•  •   •    • 

•  •   •    • 

•  •   •    • 

lbs. 
8 

8 

-} 
I 

•  •   •    • 

•  •    •   « 

•  •    •    • 

lbs. 

lOI 
lOI 

lbs.   oz. 
39    10 

19    11*23 

10      8*98 

8    15-68 

5      7-41 

lbs. 
3 

3 
10 

1-23 

•98 

•63 

•41 

Ill 

Do.          light. 
Ao-Dounder 

III 

72 

20-pounder 

56  or  14 
42  or  6 

l2-pounder 

Q-pounder 

35  or  6 
12  or  18 

6-pounder 

16.  Proof. t — The  proof  of  the  Armstrong  gun  was,  till 
within  about  a  year,  as  follows :  Two  rounds  with  double  service 
charge  and  one  service  shot,  and  five  rounds  with  one  shot  and 

*  This  charge  has  generally  been  reduced  to  12  lbs. 
t  Evidence^  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
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a  chai^  of  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  service  shot.  The  present 
proof  is  two  ronnds  with  service  charge  and  shot,  and  three 
romida  with  service  shot  and  a  charge  of  one-sixth  the  weight 
of  the  service  shot. 


Table  HI. — Abhsti 


a  Guws  IssuKD  rOB  Sbbvick,  Showing 
WHEBS  Made. 


From  Oe  Report  of  the  Sekct  OammMe!  o 

Ordnanet.  1863. 

Stx*  or  Our. 

No.    iHDCd 

Onluln  C«. 

'-vlr 

ToUl 
Ko.  IhihiL 

"79 
535 

9 

79 

6io 
to6 

»3" 

3'3 

■7« 

es 

37 

799 
641 

131 
39» 

^ 

37 

So-i 

"567 

1370 

d  2  are  compiled  from 


IT,  Goxa  Dkscribed.* — The  tables  1  a 
the  latest  British  Artillery  records. 

•  From  the  tatimony  of  Col.  Irfioy,  2d  July,  18G2,  hifiire  Che  Sdect  CvnimiOee  on 
Ordnana: 

"  Chatrman.  Can  you  iolbrm  tbe  Committee  what  wrought-iroii  and  stool  guns 
hare  beea  iatrodnced  into  tlie  Bervico  ainco  llie  begmuing  of  1B5ST — An  AnuBtrODg 
IlO-pouader  gun;  anottier  ArmsCroDg  llO-pouoder  gun  someirliat  beavier,  called  the 
streDgtbened  pattom;  an  Armstrong  JO-poundcr  gnu.  Another  shorter  JO.pounder 
Armstrong  gun ;  two  varieties  of  20-poiinder  Armstrong  guns. 

"CW.  Duaae.  Aro  tlioso  all  rill«d7 — Yes.  An  ArmatroDg  12-pouQdor  weighing 
SJcwt;  another  weighing  Sent.;  another  weighing  Ccwt.;  of  the  latter,  only  a 
few  Trere  made  for  service  in  China.  An  Armstrong  9-poundcr,  weighing  6cwt. ; 
■D  Armstrong  G-pounder,  31  owt. ;  those  are  all  the  wrouglit-iron  rifled  guna  which 
have  been  introduced  into  tbe  Eervicc,  anil  tliey  are  all  brecch-loadera.  There  are 
other  eipenmental  guns  which  are  not  ;ot  introduced.  I  find  that  in  that  eaumera- 
tioti  1  have  omitted  one  T  in.  honilner. 

"  ^<r  John  May,  Will  you  now  mention  the  experimental  guna  which  have  Ikot 
been  introduced  into  the  serrico  ? — A  wrouglit-iron  mu7.zle-1oBdiag  Armatrong  gun 
of  IlOlbs.;    a  side  brpech-Ioadiug  11  (^pounder;    an  BO-pounder,  or  Gin.  gun;    an 
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91,  There  are  two  classes  of  110-pounders :  the  light  gun, 
weighing  8400  lbs.,  of  which  about  100  only  were  made,  but  not 
issued;  and  the  heavy  service  gun,  described  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Tlie  maximum  diameter  of  the  latter  is  27  in. ;  diameter 
at  the  muzzle,  13  in.  Some  110-pounders,  weighing  9632  lbs., 
have  been  constructed,  but  the  standard  weight  is  9184r  lbs. 

Armstrong  TO-poiindcr,  with  a  now  breoch-loading  arrangement;  and  another,  a 
muzzle>loadcr ;  an  Armstrong  40 -pounder,  with  new  breech-loading  arrangement; 
tlio  Armutrong  150-poundcr,  smooth-bored  gun,  lately  tried  at  Shocburyness,  which, 
if  riflcdf  will  ho  a  noO-poundcr ;  and  threo  guns  known  as  tho  18-pounder,  24-poiinder, 
and  32-poundcr,  wliicli  were  produced  in  tho  early  stage  of  tho  inquiry." 

T!io  fallowing  extractri  aro  from  a  "Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  Ordnance'' 
(Major-Gencnd  Tulloh),  on  trials  of  and  changes  in  the  Armstrong  gun. — Report  of 
Select  CbniniUteeon  Ordnance^  1802: 

"Tho  0-poundcr  gun  was  adopted  at  the  same  period  as  tho  12-pounder;  a  few 
pnins  of  this  nature  have  been  made  for  tho  naval  service,  but  its  use  on  land  being 
limited  to  mountain  servioo,  tlio  manufacture  has  not  proceeded  to  any  great  extent. 

"  Tho  1 2-poundor  was  recommended  for  adoption  into  the  service  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Rifled  Cannon,  in  their  Report  dated  the  IGth  November,  1858. 

"Tho  25-pounder  was  adopted  into  tlio  service  in  1859;  a  gun  of  nearly  similar 
calibre,  3*25  indies  (tho  2r)-])oundcr  being  375),  had  been  very  extensively  tried  bj 
tho  Rifled  Cannon  Committee  in  1858,  for  range,  accuracy,  penetration,  and  endu- 
rance, tho  results  being  most  satisfactory.  Sinco  1859,  the  rifling  of  this  dasa  of 
gim  has  been  sliglitly  moditied,  being  now  one  turn  in  3*7  calibres,  instead  of  one  in 
33,  as  originally.  *  ♦  *  The  gun  itself  lias  undergone  no  alteration,  further  than 
that  al)ovo  PiH>cifled;  those  experiments  have,  however,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
lighttT  ]irojoctile  (viz.,  about  2 1  lbs.)  than  that  originally  used,  and  tho  designation  of 
tho  gun  has  l>een  accordingly  changed  to  a  20-pounder. 

"Tlio  40-])ounder  gun  was  recommende<l  as  a  calibre  for  adoption  in  the  navy  by 
tho  Six'cial  Committee  on  Iron  Plates  and  Rifled  Cannon  (Colonel  St.  George,  O.B., 
President)  on  tho  2-lth  St^ptcmbcr,  1859.  As  in  tlie  ca.so  of  tlie  20-pounder,  the  40- 
poimder  class  sprang  from  a  model  gun  which  had  been  trie<l  with  success  by  the 
Rifled  Cannon  Committee  in  1858  (viz.,  a  32-pounder  of  4  in.  bore).  In  October, 
1800,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  strengthen  tho  40-pounder  by  tho  addition  of  another 
coil  at  tho  bR'cch,  more  as  a  matter  oi  ]irocaution  than  from  any  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness in  the  guns  as  originally  constructed. 

"Tlie  100-|Hninder  may  l>o  said  to  have  originated  in  tho  80-pounder  of  63cwt, 
which  was  made  liy  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  early  in  1859,  and  tried  at  ShoobuTyneei. 
The  original  weight  of  the  100-poundor,  as  recommended  by  tho  above  committee^ 
was  65  cwts.,  but  an  extra  coil  was  subsequently  added  at  tho  breech,  whidi 
brought  the  weight  up  to  81  cwts.  Three  hundred  100-pounders  were  ordered  to 
bo  made  in  tho  year  ISGO-C.l,  to  supply  the  very  urgent  demands  of  the  navy. 

"  In  tho  course  of  subsequent  experiments  with  lOO-pounder  guns,  it  was  found 
that  a  solid  shot  of  110  pvMmds  weight  could  l>e  fired  from  them  with  14  lbs.  charge, 
without  causing  any  excessivo  strain  upon  tho  gun,  or  unmanageable  recoil;  the 
provisional  adoption  of  this  projectile  wa&  therefore  authorized  in  July,  1861,  and  a 
standard  pattern  having  lKH>n  subsequently  approved,  the  designation  of  the  Qpm  has 
been  changed  to  llO-pounder." 
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Tablb  m  A. — ^Pabtioulabs  or  ARMSTROxa  Guns  or  tub  Latest  Elswiok 

Patterns. 

From  Official  Drawings. 


Namb  or  Guir. 

Length 
of  Gun. 

Length 
of  Bure. 

Dinm. 
of  Bore. 

Diameter 

over  pow<ler 

chamber. 

Diam.at 
Muzzle. 

Weight 

Prepon- 
derance. 

la-pounder  Breech  Loader... 

ins. 
83 

ins. 

73*5 

ins. 
3 

ins. 
975 

ins. 

575 

Ibew 
918 

lbs. 

la-pounder  Muzzle  Loader.. 

76 

67*75 

3 

10*9 

5-6 

996 

60 

a5-pounder  Breech  Loader.. 

96 

93 

375 

12*75 

6 

1882 

"3 

40-poander           Do. 

121 

io6*5 

475 

16*4 

775 

3696 

392 

70-poonder  Muzzle  Loader.. 

126*5 

103*0 

6*4 

25*3 

12*4 

9016 

548 

1 50-pottnder          Do. 

129*75 

102*25 

8-5 

3' 

15*4 

14896 

504 

300-poander          Do. 

156 

X14 

10 

383 

19 

26880 

600-poiinder          Do. 

183 

H5»5 

»3-3 

5»-5 

21*5 

51296 

952 

L  Two  experimental  120-pounder  shunt  rifles,  of  7  in. 
bore,  have  been  constructed;  the  one  a  muzzle-loader,  and  the 
other  a  side  breech-loader. 

SIS.  A  7i  ton  7  in.  muzzle-loading  gun,  called  the  Cupola 
Gun,  or  New  Naval  Gun,  has  been  completed.  The  inner 
barrel  is  a  solid  steel  tube.  Tlie  reinforce  is  excessively  heavy, 
being  38  in.  in  diameter.  The  size  suddenly  decreases  in  front 
of  the  trunnions.  At  the  muzzle  the  diameter  is  13  in.  The 
length  of  bore  is  108  in.  The  rifling  of  this  class  of  ordnance 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of  experiments  with  trial  7  in.  guns 
lately  constructing.  Some  fifty  lOO-pounders  of  this  general 
construction  have  been  ordered.    (41.) 

34.  An  experimental  6*4  in.  gun  has  been  constructed  at 
Woolwich,  to  be  rifled  and  loaded  at  the  breech  on  Mr.  Westlev 


N0TB8. — ^The  old  25-poander  land-service  gun  was  changed  to  the  present  service 
tO-poander. 

One  70-pounder  muzzle  loader  has  been  rifled  on  the  shunt  plan  with  6  grooves. 

Two  80-pounders  of  6-in.  bore  have  been  constructed.  One  was  used  in  the  breach- 
ing experiments  at  Eastbourne.    (273.) 


Okdnance. 

Kicbarde'  plans.  It  ib  about  18  feet 
long,  and  will  weigh  nearly  ten  tona, 
thuB  having  an  enormous  marg^  of 
metal  in  proportion  to  its  calibre. 

35,  A  200-poQnder  side  breech- 
loader has  also  been  the  enbject  of 
trial.  The  particulars  of  this  gun  are 
as  follow : 

Weight. itS^      lU. 

Preponderance iiji'f  " 

Cilibre »■$  In. 

Length ii(-5  <■ 

Length  from  breech  to  tniDnloni.....  49*5 


lUU 

■"""" 

ckno, 

ckne.1 

of  w 

.lU 

liifling,  eight  grooves ;  one  turn  in 
iJ5  diameters,  or  467'5  in. :  solid  cast- 
iron  shot,  with  false  conical  head, 
weight  130  lbs. :  extreme  length, 
15'2  in. :  charge,  28  lbs. :  cartridge, 
18  in.  long:  common  shell,  173  lbs.: 
bursting  ehai^e,  12-8  lbs.,  or  186-8 
lbs.  total :   charge,  24  lbs. 

36.  A  200-]>ounder  {9-22  in.)  gun 
has  been  constructed  by  placing  a 
steel  tube  in  a  gun  uf  the  exterior 
dimensions  of  the  300-pounder  (29). 

3T.  A  9  in.  mnzzle-loading  shunt 
gun,  rifled  with  six  grooves,  has  been 
completed,  but  not  tested.  This  is 
the  lOO-pounder  smootli-bore  gun 
(31),  rifled. 
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99.    A  9|in.  20-ton  gun,  with  a  steel  barrel,  k  completed, 
I  but  not  tested. 


The  Brat  HHin.  gim  after  bursClag.     (From  a,  photographO 

The  SOO-pounder  nmzzie-loading  sliunt  giin  is  the  10^  in. 
i  (Fig.  33),  rifled  with  tea  sliunt  grooves,  so  as  to  throw  zinc- 
ribbed  elongated  shut.     Beeides  the  first  smooth  bore  gun  (Figs. 
Q^S  and  23),  which  burst  atW  28i  rounds,  fourteen  others  were 
Utnictcd.     Two  uf  these  only  were  rifled.     Their  piirtieulars 
B  follow:     (32  See  also  Fig,  25). 


|Fij(bc  of  gun  iGSSo      lb 

"4»-4   ' 

■agth  orercaMabtl Ij6      ii 

nph   ftom  tninaioQi  to)  gg.-    < 


nifbor^ 


Length  of  boFi 


Between  Crunnioni.... .. 

Diimelei  over  ctiimber 

Thickness  of  mccil  it  muiil 
Tbiikneu  of  metal  at  brcei 


Ten  grooves,  one  turn  in  G5  diameters,  or  6S3-5  in.     The  shot 

ftt-lieadeil,  with   f&lse   conical  head)  has  ten  bearing  and  ten 

Iriving  ribs,  and  ten   studa  at  the  base ;  is  18-7  in,  long,  and 

230  lbs.     The  common  shell  weighs  27S-G  lbs.,  and  holds 

i  Sl-TS  lbs.  bursting  charge  =  300-35  lbs.  total.     The  steel  solid 

dwt,  SOOlbs,,  is   13-.'iG  in.   long.     The   service  charge  intended 

|.^#J^  (^itti  hta^  bnt  haa  baea  rednced  to  3S  Iba. 
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SO.  The  GOO-pounder*  muzzle-loader  (Fig.  24),  is  a  gun  con- 
structed similarly  to  the  300-pouiider,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 

Length  over  all 15  ft.    3         in.  |  Weight  of  gun  5x296  lbs. 

Length    behind     centre    of  '  Weight    of    breech-piece     (for- 


trunnions 6  "     2*5  " 

Length  of  bore 12"     1*25  ** 

Diameter  of  bore 13*3  " 

Diameter  over  breech 4  "     3*5  " 

Diam.  over  trunnion -hoop  4  "     5*5  " 

Diameter  of  muzzle i  **     9*5  " 

Width  over  trunnions 6  "     2-5  " 

Thicknefs  of  trunnion-hoop  6  " 

Width  of  trunnion  hoop...  16*5 

Length  of  breech-piece 6  "     8*25 

Diameter  of  brccch-piece...  2"     6*3  " 

Sectional  area  breech-piece  458  fq.'* 
Sectional  area  of  coils  alfo  ^ 

receiving    longitudinal  >- 125  ** 

ftrain  J 


« 


ging) 19040  " 

Preponderance 952  *' 

Weight  of  charge 70  " 

Weight  of  ihell 601  " 

Burfting     charge     of    common 

ihcll 45to47  ** 

Burfting  charge  (ftecl  (hell) 14  " 

Burfting  charge  (fegmental  (hell, 

510  fegments).. 15  <* 

Length  of  (hell S^'^S  ><>• 

Length  of  charge 23  " 

Number  of  grooves xo 

Depth  of  grooves  (muzzle) 08  in. 

Twift   of  rifling   (turn    in    cali- 
bres)    11065  •* 


The  bore  extends  throughout  the  length  of  the  gun,  and  is 
closed  at  the  breech  by  a  wrought-iron  plug  fitted  into  the  bore, 
behind  which  there  is  a  wrought-iron  i)lug,  faced  with  a  steel  disc, 
and  screwed  into  the  breech-piece.  Tlie  trunnion-ring  is  shrunk 
on  the  Gth  (course  of  cylinders.  The  outer  coil  was  made  from 
a  bar  5  x  4  in.  and  125  feet  long,  weighing  71  cwt.  llie  gun  was 
turned  atTter  adding  tlie  respective  cylinders,  up  to  the  5th  course; 
the  3  other  cylinders,  having  been  turned  to  proper  sizes  before- 
hand, were  put  on  without  removing  the  gun  from  the  contract- 
ing pit.     Its  cost  was  $19000. 

The  brass  studs  on  the  shot  are  of  \S5  in.  diameter  flattened  to 
•05  in.  and  are  stamped  into  holes  undercut  in  the  projectile,  and 
placed  in  10  rows,  5  or  G  in  a  row. 

31  Tl^o  alM)ve-mertion')d  ^'uu::  arc  all  riflco.  Several  mur.- 
zl>lo:i  liiv^  Arnst':mg  8m':oth  bores,  o:^  9''22  ir.  boe,  to  csirry  p- 
100  lb.  spherical  shot,  were  made  with  100  in.  length  of  bore,  and 
1254J:  lbs.  weight.t     A  new  lot,  of  10  ft.  length  and  13514  lbs. 

*  This  gim  waa  fired  sixteen  ronnds  for  range  (see  chapter  on  "  Ilifling  and  Projeo- 
tilea")  on  November  19,  186;j. 
t  Journal  of  Royal  U.  Service  Inst,  1862. 
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weight,  lias  been  eonstructed.  The  range 
and  teat  of  one  of  them  is  given  fasther 
on.  It  is  stated  that  fifty  more  of  these  guns, 
to  weigh  118  cwt.,  and  to  have  inner  Bteel 
tubes,  have  been  ordered. 

33.  The  150-pounder,  smooth-bore  (Fig. 
22}  is  the  "300-pounder"  without  rifiing. 
Of  the  fifteen  guns  of  this  size  conBtructed, 
-V  only  two  were  rifled  (29).  Two  of  the  four 
eonstmeted  at  Woolwich  had  internal  tubes 
with  closed  ends,  and  were  not  rifled.  The' 
difference  between  the  Araetial  and  Elswick 
plans,  for  constructing  these  guns  will  be  un- 
derstood by  comparing  Figri.  25  imd  92.  In 
the  ioniier,  the  closed  inner  tnljc  is  a  complete 
gun  in  itself;  in  tlio  latter,  the  breeeh-plng, 
which  is  disconnected  from  the  inner  tube, 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  steel 
spherical  shot  for  these  guns  weighs  167  lbs. ; 
diameter,  10-435  in.;  charge,  50  lbs.;  car- 
tridge, 22  in.  long.  The  cast-iron  shot  weighs 
152  lbs.,  and  is  10-435  in.  diameter.  The 
cast-iron  shell  weighs  114'3  lbs.;  bursting 
chaise,  5'25  lbs. ;  thickness  of  wall  of  shell, 
1-r  in. ;  charge,  30  lbs. 

33.  Several  gims,  constructed  upon  tlie 
Armstrong  plan  in  most  jiarticulars,  but 
modified  chiefly  in  tlje  rifling,  have  been 
fabricated  at  Woolwich.  One  of  them,  the 
Whitworth  12(l-ponnder  (44),  which  threw 
shells  through  the  "Warrior  target,  weighs 
16600  lbs.,  and  is  rifled  on  Mr.  Whitworth'a 
plan,  the  bore  being  T  in,  acTosa  the  comers, 
and  64  across  the  fiats. 

34.  A  9-in.  gun  of  35840 lbs.  weight,  with 
a  solid  wrought-iron   inner  tube,  closed   at 
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tlie  end,  was  rifled  on  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas's  plan,  with  three 
projections  to  fit  corresponding  grooves  in  the  shot.  This  gun 
has  fired  bolts  as  heavy  as  330  lbs.  weight,  with  50  lbs.  of 
powder,  at  annor  plates. 

33.  Steel  Tubes  Habdelned  in  Oil. — The  substitution  of  a 
solid-forged  steel  barrtl  for  tlje  Armstrong  coiled  tube*  has  often 
been  attempted  by  Jlr.  Anderson,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
well  with  steel,  until  the  process  of  hardening  in  oil  was  adopted. 
The  apparatus  for  this  process  is  very  simple.  An  iron  tankf 
SUcd  with  oil,  and  made  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  tube  verti- 
cally, is  set  within  a  tank  of  water,  to  keep  the  oil  cool.  Within 
the  orbit  of  the  crane  for  lifting  the  tube  is  a  heating  furnace 
with  a  wood  fire.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  oil  is  raised  to  280" 
by  a  110-pouuder  inner  tube.  The  effects  of  hardening  in  oil 
will  be  farther  considered  under  the  head  of  steel. 

3A.  One  110-pounder,  and  two  or  three  gima  to  be  used  for 
testing  vetit-pleces,  have  heen  constructed  on  this  principle;  and 
four  7  ill.  guns,  thus  fabricated,  and  rifled  respectively  on  Scott's, 
Lancaster's,  Britten's,  and  the  French  system,  are  nearly  ready 
for  trial, f 

37.  Cost. — The  process  by  which  the  Armstrong  gun  is  con- 
structed involves  so  much  labor  and  such  an  extensive  plant, 
that,  however  closely  managed,  it  must  be  vary  costly. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
government  establishment  (which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical system  of  production),  and  in  a  private  establishment 
guaranteed  against  loss  hy  the  Government.  In  fact,  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Conmiittce  of  1863  indicates  that  $1200000  might 
liave  been  saved  on  an  expenditure  of  about  ^30000UO,  had  all 
the  ordnance  required  for  the  navy  been  supplied  from  Wool- 
wich instead  of  Elswiek. 

*  Die  inner  tube  of  the  earliest  RucceBsful  gim  (tS-pounder)  was  made  of  Bt«el 
(Sir  Wm.  AnnBtroDg,  "  CoDstniction  orAitillerj,"  Inst.  Civil  KIlgineen^  1860),  but  the 
particular  kind  used  was  perhaps  too  brittle  for  the  purpoao. 

^  It  ifl  staled  that  the  IIII7  muzzle-loadiDg  gtxaa  of  9-inch  bore,  weight  118  cwt., 
orderoi)  in  tbe  autamil  cf  1 8C3,  are  to  have  innor  tubes  hardened  in  oiL  Thej*  will 
Ore  a  lUO  lb.  round  ball. 
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Table  IT. — ^Return  showing  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  Plant  at  Woolwich, 
for  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong  Guns,  and  for  other  purposes,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  manufacture,  in  March,  1859,  to  the  3l8t  March,  1862,  from  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1862. 


Date. 

Buil(lin<;.s. 

Machinery. 

Total. 

Hemarks. 

£        «.     d. 

£          1,  d. 

£           Kd, 

1859-60 

1 1 342   

68553      7   7 

79895      7   7 

The  whole  of  thii 

J860-.61 

1970    

66453      5   8 

68423     5  8 

plant  has  been  used  in 
the    manufacture    of 

1861-62 

2840   

19941      I    2 

22781      I   2 

Armstrong  Guns. 

Total 

£16152    

£154947    14  5 

£171099   14  5 

$80760 

$774738   60 

$855498  60 

To  analyze  these  expenses  in  much  detail  would  hardly  be 
important,  since  the  values  of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  two  countries  cannot  be 
closely  compared,  while  no  probable  amount  of  cost  is  to  be  con- 
sidered objectionable,  if  this  or  a  similar  process  of  construction 
should  finally  j^roduce  the  best  guns. 

The  w^hole  sum  expended  at  Woolwich  and  Elswick,  in  plant 
and  in  producing  about  3000  Armstrong  guns,  with  the  necessary 
carriages  and  ammunition,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's Report,  in  1863,  was  $12697730.41.* 

38,  According  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  average  cost  of  the  110- 
pounder,  for  materials  and  labor,  during  1860  and  1861,  was 


*  "1.  The  sumof  £9G5in  Os.  7d.  has  been  paid  to  the  Elawick  Ordnance  Com- 
pany for  articles  supplied. 

"  2.  After  giving  credit  for  the  value  of  plant  and  stores  received  from  the  00m- 
panj,  a  sum  of  £65534  4s.  has  been  x>aid  to  the  Klswick  Ordnance  Co.  as  compensa- 
tion for  terminating  the  contract. 

"  3.  The  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  War  Oflflce  to  the  P'lswick  Ordnance  Ca, 
for  articles  ordered,  amounted  on  the  7th  of  May  last  to  the  sum  of  £37143  28.  lOd. 

"  The  whole  of  these  payments  and  liabilities  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £1067794 
lOs.  5d, 

"4.  The  sum  of  £1471753  Is.  3d.  has  been  expended  in  the  throe  manufacturing 
departments  at  Woolwich  on  the  Armstrong  guns,  ammunition,  and  carriages,  making 
altogether  a  grand  total  of  £2539547  17s.  8d." — Jiep<n't  of  Select  CommiUee  on  Ord- 
nance^ 1863. 
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$1575  (£315)  per  gun;  but  mcliiding  contingent  expenses,  it  was 
$2000,  while  for  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  buildings,  $200 
more  should  be  added,  making  a  total  of  $2200  per  gun.  During 
1862-3,  the  cost  would  be  $2195.75  (£439  3s.),  not  including  rent 
and  profits.  The  Woolwich  establishment  could  turn  out  thirty 
such  guns  per  week.* 

The  cost  of  the  150-pounder  smooth-bores  (10^  in.  gun)  and 
of  the  300-pounder  rifles  (the  same  10^  in.  gun,  rifled)  is  about 
$9000  each.     The  200-pounder  breech-loader  costs  about  $6000. 

The  cost  of  the  larger  Armstrong  guns  is  from  24  cts.  to  34  cts. 
per  pound.     (See  table  of  cost  of  guns.) 

39.  Endurance. — The  strength  and  endurance  of  the  Arm- 
strong gun  will  be  considered  more  in  order,  after  the  discussion 
of  cannon  metals,  in  a  following  chapter.     (443.) 

In  general  terms,  the  gun  is  very  strong  to  resist  bursting 
strains  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  but  it  is  not  propor- 
tionately strong  longitudinally. 

The  wrought  iron  permanently  changes  its  figure,  under  high 
charges,  both  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun  and  in  the  rings.  With 
wrought  iron,  certainly,  the  "built-up"  principle  seems  to  have 
been  carried  too  far;  the  guns  want  homogeneity  and  rncbsa  to 
resist  the  destructive  effects  of  relaxation  and  vibration. 

Both  the  enormous  pressure  and  strain  due  to  forcing  the  shot 
through  the  multigroove  rifling,  and  the  shock  due  to  the  center- 
ing and  nipping  of  the  shot  in  the  shunt  rifling,  aggravate  these 
effects. 

The  least  trustworthy  part  of  the  gun  is  the  breech -loading 
apparatus.  Tlie  muzzle-loaders  of  moderate  bore,  perhaps  up  to 
9'22  in.,  are  likely  to  prove  very  formidable,  although  they  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  long  service,  without  frequent  repair  and  readjust- 
ment of  tubes  and  rings — that  is  to  say,  rebuilding. 

40,  But  although  the  Armstrong  gun  is  costly  in  construction 
and  maintenance,  it  is  not  likely  to  burst  without  warning,  or  to 
seriously  injure  the  men  or  things  immediately  around  it  when  it 
does  give  way.     Not  one  of  the  8000  guns  built  and  tested  has, 

^  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1862. 
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Tasli  v.— Cost  op  Labob  aito  Matirul,  including  all  Inddenlal  EipeosM,  to  pro- 
duce One  100-poundcr  Armatrong  Gun,  read/  for  Proof,  with  Two  Yent-Pieosa. 
(From  tlio  Report  of  tho  Select  OOmmitlee  on  Ordnance,  1 8G2.) 

[But  the  re|iaira  of  1U17  defects  developod  at  proof  would  be  an  extra  charge.] 
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il  Aw  Fadaria,  JCirch,  186S. 


J.  Akdkbsok, 
..UriMunt  Superihtendeni;  R.  G.  F. 
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Tablk  VI.— Return  showing  the  Prices  of  the  Armstrong  Guns  manufactured  by 
the  Elsw'ick  Ordnance  Company,  from  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  up 
to  the  3 let  March,  1862.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^ 
1862.) 


IVatare  of  Gun. 

Original  price. 

Subsequent  prices. 

• 

Bemarks. 

lo-pounder,.. 
oo       do 

$          £ 

850  (170) 

HOC  (220) 

»750  (350) 
3500  (700) 

$          £ 

.$         £ 

Complete  with  two  vent- 
pieces  and  fights. 

40       do 
100      do 

1640   (328) 
3250   (650) 

1425  (285) 

Complete  with  two  vent- 
"     pieces,    but    without 
fights. 

-/ 

as  Sir  "William  Armstrong  puts  it,*  "burst  explosively."  This 
feature,  obviously  due  to  the  ductility  of  the  metal,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  concentric  tubes,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  turret  or  casemate  guns. 

4:1.  Tlie  IVew  British  Oun.  Early  in  1863,  the  fabrication 
of  Armstrong  service  guns  was  entirely  suspended  both  at  Wool- 
wich and  at  Elswick.  The  small  amount  of  work  done  at  the 
Royal  Gun  Factories  was  upon  repairs  and  experimental  guns. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  results  of  experimental  steel 
tubes  hardened  in  oil  had  been  so  favorable,  that  fifty  7-ton  muzzle 
loaders  of  9-in.f  bore,  and  fifty  7-ton  9  cwt.  7-in.  guns,  resem- 
bling Fig.  27  in  exterior  size  and  form,  were  ordered.  The  Arm- 
strong coiled  outer  hoops  and  rings  and  the  forged  breech-piece* 
are  to  be  retained;  but  the  coiled,  welded,  soft  wrought-iron 
inner  barrel,  with  an  open  breech  end,  is  replaced  by  a  solid 
homogeneous  forging  of  steel,  forming  a  complete  gun  in  itself. 
The  rifling  of  these  guns  had  not  been  determined  upon. 

♦  "  The  safety  of  the  principle  I  consider  has  been  established  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  nearly  3000  guns  made  on  this  principle,  no  one  gun  has  burst  explosively, 
and,  in  fact,  no  one  gun  has  failed,  under  the  most  trying  tests,  excepting  by  a  grad- 
ual process,  which  has  given  timely  notice  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  gun, 
and  has  prevented  any  possibility  of  a  dangerous  accident." — Evidence  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong:  Rtport  0/ Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^  1863. 

t  The  original  100-pounder  muzzle-loader  had  922  in.  bore,  and  weighed  6^  tong. 
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The  principal  features  of  the  Armstrong  system  of  ordnance 
would  thus  appear  to  be  going  out  of  use.  Tlie  hooping  of  a  steel 
barrel  with  wrought  iron  was  patented  by  Captain  Blakely, 
before  Sir  William  Armstrong's  practice  commenced.  (See 
Appendix.) 

And  since  wrought  iron,  even  when  placed  over  a  steel  barrel, 
has  shown  some  tendency  to  fail,  on  account  of  its  greater  duc- 
tility and  softness,  while  the  effects  of  vibration  are  much  more 
serious  upon  separate  layers  of  metal  than  upon  solid  masses,  the 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  in  England  that  coiled  wrought-iron 
tubes  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  a  smaller  number  of 
solid  steel  tubes  will  be  employed.  The  recent  and  most  satis- 
factory development  of  the  steel  manufacture  in  Sheffield  (see 
chapter  on  Cannon  Metals),  and  the  excellent  endurance  of  the 
steel  guns  lately  tested  at  Woolwich,  also  favor  this  conclusion. 

43.  II.  The  l¥liltwortli  CSnn.  The  inventions  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Whitworth,  the  distinguished  mechanical  engineer,  with 
reference  to  Artillery,  have  consisted  chiefly  in  his  system  of 
rifling  and  projectiles,  and  will  be  considered  under  that  head.  His 
celebrity  is  now  beginning  to  extend  to  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
especially  to  the  fabrication  of  built-up  steel  guns.  Although 
Mr.  Whitworth  has  7  in.  and  9  in.  cannon  of  this  kind  in  hand, 
his  5^  in.  (70-pounder)  gun  is  the  largest  that  has  been  regularly 
proved  and  adopted.  Above  thirty  pieces  of  this  calibre  have 
been  fabricated.* 

43.  The  120-pounder  (sometimes  called  130-pounder  and  150- 
pounder)  gun  (Fig.  27),  from  which  Whitworth  projectiles  were 
fired  through  the  Warrior  target,  was  fabricated  at  the  Royal  Gun 
Factory,  Woolwich,  on  the  Armstrong  plan,  except  that  the 
inner  tube  was  a  solid  wrought-iron  forging,  bored  out.  This 
gun  is  a  muzzle-loader,  of  31  in.  maximum  diameter,  and  weighs 
16660  lbs. 

The  120-pounder  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  manufacture  (Fig.  26)  is 
a  much  lighter  gun,  weighing  but  six  tons. 

♦  Evidenoe  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 


Obdsakce, 


WliitwortU  1-iD.  120-pdr. 


44.  Principles. — Mr.  Wliitworth's 
principle  of  c-oiistniction,  and  the  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  it  from  the  simi- 
lar system  of  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
are  thiia  set  forth  by  Mr.  Anderson,* 
in  his  description  of  the  120-poundcr 
proposed  by  Mr.  Whitworth  (Fig.  28), 
and  the  120-poimder  referred  to  above, 
as  actually  built  at  Woolwich  (Fig.  27), 
and  rifled  on  Mr.  AVhitworth's  plan  : 

"  Tlie  two  guns— viz.,  that  which  Mr. 
Wliitworth  would  have  preferred,  and 
tliat  which  was  constructed  in  the  liojal 
Gun  Factory  —  differ  in  the  following 
]mrticulars :  First,  Mr,  Wliitworth'a  gun 
consists  of  twenty-four  distinct  parts ;  the 
Eoyal  Gun  Factory  gun,  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct parts.  Second,  Mr.  Whitworth's 
gun  was  intended  and  designed  for  being 
put  together  by  hydraulic  pressure;  the 
Eoyal  Gun  Factory  gun  was  designed  for 
and  put  together  by  shrinkage.  Third, 
In  Mr,  Whitwortli's  gun,  the  pai-ts  that 
had  to  be  united  were  connected  by 
screws;  in  the  Eoyal  Gun  Factory's,  the 
parts  to  be  joined  were  united  by  the 
process  of  welding.  Fourth,  In  the  one 
gun  the  inner  tube  or  barrel  is  open  at 
the  breech  end  and  closed  by  a  screw ; 
in  the  Woolwich  gun  it  is  eolid  and 
close,  and  without  any  joint.  Fi/ih, 
Tlie  first  gun  is  without  any  part  tech- 


*  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  IStin.  Mr.  Whitworth 
)iaving  iiCaMd  that  the  gan  as  well  as  the  rifling  were  E^.-ieutiull^  his,  and  the  Arm- 
strong  partj  hsving  denied  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  committee's  labors  were 
dsTotod  to  ascenaiuiDg  (lie  facts. 
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nically  tenned  the  breech-piece;  in  tlie  otlier  gun,  the  breech- 
piece  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics.  Sixthj  The  breech-plug 
of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun  consists  of  three  screws  of  different  diam- 
eters, formed  on  one  stem,  and  made  to  take  hold  not  only  of  the 
inner  tube,  but  also  of  the  second  and  third  layers  of  tubes;  the 
breech  screw  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  gun  is  of  one  diameter 
throughout,  and  is  screwed  into  the  breech-piece  only,  and  batting 
hard  asrainst  the  solid  end  of  the  inner  barrel.  Seventh.  The  second 
tier  of  tubes  in  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun  consists  of  eight  parts,  all 
screwed  together  into  one  long  tube,  which  extends  from  the 
breech  to  the  nmzzle,  and  is  screwed  upon  the  second  diameter 
of  screw  formed  upon  the  breech-plug;  the  second  tier  of  the 
Koyal  Gun  Factory  gun  consists  of  one  long  tube  extending  from 
end  to  end  of  the  gun — that  at  the  breech  having  the  iron  of 
double  thickness,  with  the  fibre  placed  longitudinally,  the  re- 
mainder being  of  coil  of  lesser  thickness,  with  the  fibre  running 
circumferentially,  which  is  the  great  leading  feature  of  this  gun. 
Eighth^  The  third  tier  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun  consists  of  six 
pieces,  all  screwed  together  into  one  piece,  and  extending  to  the 
extremity  of  the  breech,  and  screwed  \\\xm  the  breech -plug;  the 
third  tier  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  gun  consists  of  two  pieces, 
and  only  extends  a  little  beyond  the  trunnion,  the  remaining 
space  l)eing  made  \x\)  by  the  greater  thickness  of  the  breech-piece, 
which  is  a  i)art  of  the  second  tier.  J^inth^  The  ftmrth  tier  of  Mr. 
Whitworth's  gun  consists  of  four  pieces  not  united ;  the  fourth 
tier  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  gun  comj)rises  tliree  pieces  not 
united,  but  with  the  last  breech-hoop  made  to  hook  on  to  the 
breech-piece,  thus  giving  to  the  breech-piece  increased  security. 
Tenths  The  fifth  tier  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun  consists  of  three 
plain  pieces  anil  one  tnrniiori  pi.^ce  t.ll  screwed  t<\gether  into  cne 
lonu^  piece;  the  fiftli  tier  of  the  RoyrJ  G.in  Factcry  gun  consists 
of  two  plain  pieces  and  the  trunnion  piece — tlie  last  of  the  plain 
pieces  being  hooked  on  the  hoop*  under  it,  and  which  again 
is  hooked  on   the  breech-piece,   thus   tying   all   three   together. 

*  The  trunnion  hoop. 
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Eleventh^  There  is  no  sixth  tier  upon  Jtfr.  Whitworth's  gun ;  the 
sixth  tier  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  gun  consists  of  one  large 
hoop  to  strengthen  the  gun  over  the  powder-chamber.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  two  guns  differ  in  the  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  also  in  the  disposition  of  the  materials  for  resisting 
both  lateral  and  longitudinal  strain."  * 

45.  Fabrication. — The  smaller  Whitworth  guns  are  forged 
solid,  and  the  principal  piece  or  barrel  for  the  larger  guns  is 
forged  from  a  single  ingot  of  low  steel,  also  called  "homo- 
geneous metal,"  and  made  by  Messrs.  Firth,  of  Sheffield.f  This 
metal  is  made  chiefly  from  bars  of  Swedish  iron,  cut  into  short 
lengths,  melted  in  crucibles  with  a  very  small  addition  of  car- 
bonaceous material,  and  cast  into  round  ingots. 

46.  Mr.  Whitworth  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  an- 
nealing the  steel.:}:  After  the  work  is  roughly  finished,  it  is  an- 
nealed from  three  to  four  weeks.  Mr.  Whitworth  states  §  that 
he  lias  for  some  time  made  musket-barrels  so  ductile  that  thev 
bulge  instead  of  cracking  when  the  charge  is  fired  with  the  bullet 
half  way  home,  and  that  now  his  7  in.  gun  barrels  are  equally 
good,  and  will  stretch  instead  of  breaking  under  pressure. 

47.  The  breech,  in  case  of  the  large  guns,  is  hooped  with  a 
harder  and  higher  steel  than  that  used  for  the  barrel.  The  70- 
pounder  (b^  in.)  gun  has  one  hoop  ;  the  120-pounder  proposed  by 
Mr.  Whitworth  was  to  have  four  tiers  of  hoops. 

48.  Tliese  hoops  are  formed  by  hammering  hollow  castings 
of  steel  over  a  mandrel,  or  by  rolling  them  in  a  machine  similar 
to  a  tyre  rolling  machine  (69).     The  short  lengths  thus  produced 

♦  It  waa  further  shown  before  this  committee,  that  the  gun  finally  made  of 
wrought  iron  was  so  strained  and  indented  hy  the  twenty  or  thirty  high  cliarges 
(25  lbs.  to  2"  lbs.}  it  r.ad  £~ed,  r.s  to  be  in  a  condition  to  require  extensive 
repairs. 

f  Homogeneous  metal  is  said  to  have  l)een  made  by  Mr.  David  Mushet  over  fifty 
years  ago. 

X  Sir  WiUiam  Armstrong  stated  before  the  Select  C!ommitteo  on  Ordnance,  1863, 
that  ho  has  no  faith  in  annealing;  that  it  injures  the  steel.  After  annealing,  the  car- 
bon is  found,  by  the  microscope,  to  be  deposited  between  the  crystals.  (See,  also, 
chapter  on  Cannon  Metals.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
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are  screwed  together  end .  to  end,  instead  of  being  welded  (or 
merely  Btnck,  as  the  case  may  be)  like  the  Armstrong  hoops, 

40,  The  principle  discussed  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  of  rein- 
forcing a  tube  with  hoops  having  successively  increasing  initial 
tension,  so  that  they  will  all  be  equally  strained  at  the  instant 
of  explosion,  was  n()t  fully  utilized  in  Mr.  "Wlutworth's  earlier 
practice.  lie  put  on  his  lioopa  with  as  great  initial  tension  as 
the  iron  would  boar  without  injury — up  to  point  of  permanent 
set — so  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  altered  the  condition  of 
the  gun.  The  first  80-pounder*  cracked  from  this  cause.f  Tlie 
principle  of  initial  tension  is  now  well  carried  ont. 

a»0.  Instead  of  shrinking  on 
the  hoops,  Mr.  Wliitworth  ta- 
pers the  inner  barrel  one  inch 
in  lOO  inchei  (Fig.  SlT),  and 
forces  them  on  cold  by  hydro- 
static pressure,  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  (295), 

Tlie  method  of  closing  the 
muzzle-loader.  ^^^^^^^    ,,f    ^j^^    muzzle-loader 

{Fig.  28)  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  plan  except  solid  forging. 
The  hreech-plug  is  screwed  not  only  into  the  inner  tube,  but  into 
the  next  tube  or  ring,  which  cannot  be  pulled  off  without  being 
also  burst,  011  account  of  the  taper.  Or  the  breech-plug  may 
screw  into  the  ends  of  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

The  breecli-loading  apparatus  (Fig.  30)  is  not  now  lai^ly 
used.  It  is  operated  successfully,  tliongh  not  very  rapidly,  on 
fiehl-pieces,  but  was  unsuccessful  on  the  largctr  guns.  It  consists 
of  a  cap  screwed  on  externally.  This  cap  works  in  a  hoop  which 
is  hung  by  a  hinge  to  the  side  of  the  breech.  Tlie  vent  i.<  in  the 
centre  of  the  breech-piece. 

St.  Of  the  TO-ponnders  (muzzle-loading,  Fig.  31),  one  was 
recently  the  subject  of  experiment  at  the  Washington  Navy  Tard. 
Several  others,  cajitured  from  the  Confederates,  have  been  in  ser- 

•  Tlio  brppch  hoops  of  thia  giia  wore  mada  from  Clay's  puddled  stoeL 

t  Mr.  iMvgTidga.—Joamal  of  the  B,  U.  S.  I'lsU,  March,  1861.     See  note  \,  page  35. 


Wliitwortli  brescb-loader. 


!  70-pdr. 


vice  before  Charleston  and  elsewhere,  bnt  their  adnptation  to 
warfare  has  not  been  remarkable.  Tlie  TO-ponnder  tliaUpierced 
the  WarrioT  plates  at  Shoeburyness  was  fabrieated  at  AVoolwich. 
Tliebore  of  the  Whitworth  gung  ie  usually  hexagonal  (Fig.  32); 
the  projectiles  are  planed  by  special  machine- tools  to  iit  the 
rifling.  The  twist  is  very  sharp,  in  order  to  give  a  sustaining 
rotation  to  long  projectiles.    (See  Eifling,  and  note  in  Appendix.) 

3 
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The  particulars  of  the  standard  guns  are  given  in  Table  VIIL 
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S9.  Tlie  proof  cbai^  is  one-quarter  more  than  the  service 
charge,  one  ronnd,  and  then  the  service  chaise  with  a  6-caliber 
projectile,  one  ronnd.* 

FiO    32. 


Pnll-Bizeil  section  of  Whitworth's  lO-pounder  shol  and  riHin); 


S3.  Mr.  Whitworth  states*  (May,  1803)  that  the  Whitworth 
Ordnance  Co.  have  in  hand  KtOguns  of  caIil)reB  varying  from  IJ 
to  9  inches.     Thirty  70-puundere  had  been  fabricated. 

04.  Ab  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gnn,t  it  was  shown 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863,  that  his  experi- 
ments with  muskets  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  elicit  a  request 
from  the  Government,  in  1856,  that  he  would  rifle  some  brass 
gnns  on  this  sjatem.  Their  trial  led  to  the  rifling  of  several  cast- 
iron  guns,  which,  however,  did  not  show  sufficient  endurance, 
Mr,  Whitworth  then  made  some  steel  guns.  The  snialler  calibres 
were  very  satisfactory,  but  the  80-pounder  breech-loader  cracked.:|: 

•  Evidence  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  Select  Commitleo  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
f  The  Select  Comniittce  on  Ordnance  (isa2)  having  reported  that  "  the  committee 
posscases  an  hezagonaUy  bored  rifle,  doted  Kntield,  1S43;  tho  moro  modern  and  per- 
fect developroeot  of  tho  BTSl«m  is  known  to  liovo  originated  with  the  late  Mr,  Brunei," 
Mr.  Wliitworlh  stated  before  tho  Commitleo  of  1S63  that  ha  claims  polygonal  rifling 
only  in  connection  with  iipiral  scgmenlB  formini^  the  gim.  IIo  also  Elated  that  Mr. 
Wostlcy  Richards  was  requested,  in  IS53,  by  Ur.  Brunei,  to  mako  an  octagonally 
bored  rifle  with  an  increasing  pircb.  This  ho  made  in  1S54.  Mr.  Iticlmrds  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Whitvorlh  in  ]B!)5.  It  had  sharp  comers,  and  had  a  pitch  of  Pin  90  to 
1  in  30  or  35.  Mr.  Whitworth's  system,  patented  in  lEul,  was  proiionneed  iliiTcrent 
IWmi  this  by  Mr.  Brunei ;  and  Mr.  Ricllards  took  a  license  from  Mr.  Wliitworlh. 

}  This  was  attributed  by  a  committee  appointed  to  eiamino  it,  to  an  air  Rpaco 
between  the  shot  and  tho  charge. —  '  Slonj  eif  the  Guns." 

As  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  early  ideas  about  constructing  cannon,  his  patent  of 
December  Ist,  1S54,  specifies  a  gim  made  of  segments,  held  together  by  hoops,  and 
(tatM  that  "the  danger  of  a  gun  bursting  tiom  an  overcbaige  of  gunpowder  will  be 
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Muanwhile,  the  Armstrong  gun  having  been  adopted,  the  Arm- 
strong rifling  and  projectiles  naturally  came  with  it ;  and  while 
neither  the  gun  nor  the  rifling  of  Mr.  Whitworth  have  been  as 
yet  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  his  rifling  has  been  ex- 
perimented with  at  considerable  cost,*  in  guns  constructed  on  the 
Armstrong  plan.  Mr.  Whitworth's  late  adaptation  of  low  steel 
to  the  fabrication  of  cannon  is  more  likely  to  become  standard 
than  his  system  of  rifling. 

93.  III.  The  Blakely  Onn.  Captain  T.  A.  Blakely  is  rec- 
ognized in  England  as  one  of  the  first  to  invent  and  the  very  first 
to  demonstrate  mathematically  and  reduce  to  a  working  system, 
the  reinforcing  of  guns  with  hoops  placed  under  initial  tension, 
so  that  each  hoop  compresses  what  is  within  it  (287).  Captain 
Blakely  appears  also  to  have  first  proposed  guns  formed  of  con- 
centric tubes  having  different  degrees  of  elasticity  (320),  the  inner 
tube  being  the  most  elastic  because  it  has  to  stretch  most.  Both 
these  systems,  when  perfected,  bring  the  entire  metal  of  the  gun 
into  equal  tension  at  the  instant  of  firing,  and  both  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  same  gun,  with  advantage. 
Upon  the  combined  systems,  the  modern  Blakely  guns  are  con- 
structed. The  j)rinciple3  involved  will  be  further  considered  in 
another  (•hai)ter. 

90.  Most  of  the  earlier  Blakely  guns  were  constructed  by 
Messi's.  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  These  and  other 
makers  in  England,  and  the  Blakely  Ordnance  Co.  in  London, 
are  now  fabricating  these  guns  for  State  governments  in  the 
L^nited  States  (64),  and  for  the  Confederate  Government,  as  well 
as   for  Ilussia   and  other  European  Powers.      Captain   Blakely 


obviated,  becauRO  tho  strain  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  length  of  tho  seg- 
ments, and  hy  forcing  the  hoopa  or  bolts  to  give  way,  will  cause  tho  joints  of  tho  seg- 
ments to  open  longitudinally,  thus  acting  as  safety  valves,  allowuag  the  gases  gener- 
ated by  the  explosion  to  escape  through  the  joints  so  opened." 

*  Mr.  Whitworth  states  that  he  has  received  £15885  for  "experiments  connected 
with  rifle  barrels,  and  £4735  for  ordnance  supplied"  the  Government,  but  that  his 
company  have  charged  him  £10482,  which  the  Government  has  not  returned,  for 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature. — Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^  1863.  (For  remainder 
of  Note,  see  Table  IX.) 
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Tablb  IX.— ^^tum  of  all  sums  paid,  or  Expenses  incurred,  on  account  of  Experiments 
connected  with  Mr.  WhitworilCs  Proposals,  stating  for  what  particular  Service  each 
Pajrment  has  been  made,  and  distinguishing  Ordnance  from  Small  AfiMa  From 
Report  of  Sdect  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1862. 
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stated  Ulbrc  tlie  Onlnanoc  Selfct  Cotniuittee,  in  1863,  tlmt  lie 
had  made  over  400  guns  in  England  for  foreign  govenmients; 
half  the  nninber  were  of  steel,  and  half  of  cast-iron  strengthened 
with  eteel. 

S7.  SfKriTrRi;. — Xo  wrought  iron  is  need  in  the  fabrication 
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of  these  guns,*  on  account  of  its  liability  to  become  permanently 
stretched.  The  simplest  form  of  ftooping  is  a  series  of  narrow 
steel  rings  (Fig.  33  B)  shrunk  over  the  chamber  of  a  cast-iron  gun. 


Blakeljr  TJ  in.  rifle,  captured  at  Stuppiog  Print,  18G2,    Scale,  I'j  in.  to  1  ft. 
The  engraving  shows  the  7^  in.  rifle  captured  at  Shipping  Point. 
It  has  a  reinforce  17J  in.  long  and  IJ  in.  thick,  composed  of  three 
steel  rings;  length  of  bore,  lOOgin. 

•S8.  A  lai^r  use  of  steel  is  shown  in  Fig.  33  C — a  low-steel 
barrel  hooped  by  a  tube  of  higher  steel,  outside  of  which  is  a  cast- 
iron  jacket  carrying  the  trunnions.  This  gun — a  9  in.  rifle  (the 
engraving,  Fig,  32  C,  is  made  from  drawings  of  Faweett,  Preston  & 
Co. 'a  No9.  193  and  196) — has  an  inner  low-steel  tube  of  15  in. 
diameter,  embraced  by  a  higher  steel  tube  of  22^  in,  diameter, 
over  which  there  is  a  cast-iron  jacket  of  38  in.  maximum  diame- 
ter. Length  of  gun,  12  ft.;  length  of  bore,  131^  in. ;  we%ht,  llf 
tons. 

S9.  This  gun  combines  the  two  principles  of  initial  tension 
and  varjiug  elasticity. +  The  two  inner  tubes  are  stretched  un- 
equally by  the  pressure  of  the  powder.  If  both  tubes  are  ol'  the 
same  metal,  their  resistance  to  the  ela.stic  pressure  is  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  diameters,  so  that  to  do  equal  work,  the  outer 
one  must  be  previously  stretched  {287).  But  if  the  outer  tul>e  is 
of  a  metal  that  does  as  much  work  in  stretching  a  little  as  the 
inner  tube  does  in  stretching  more — if  the  (capacity  of  the  metal  to 
stretch  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  elongation  wliich  it  must 

•  The  flrBt  gun  made  by  Captain  Blakely  for  the  Confederal*>9  (73)  was  (looped 
with  wrought  iron. 

f  This  method  of  consiruciioa  baB  receutty  been  patented  by  Caplaiii  Blakely  in 
the  Dnited  Sutes. 


actually  nndei^o,  no  initial  teaBion  ia  required  (320).    Now,  let, 
•  it  is  difficult  to  give  metal 

hoojffl  the  exact  tenBion  re- 
qnired,  eepeeially  by  ahrink- 
ing  them,  and  they  are  likely 
to  become  relaxed  under 
maintained  high  tension;  2d, 
the  elasticity  of  metals  does 
not  vary  exactly  as  required. 
But  if  the  layers  of  a  gnu 
are  arranged  with  the  beet 
degree  of  varying  elasticity 
that  can  be  attained,  a  litUe 
initial  tension  will  pnt  the 
metal  into  the  condition  of 
greatest  resistance,  and  the 
principal  disadvantages  of 
both  systems  will  be  avoided. 
60.  The  inner  tnbe  of  the 
gun  (Fig.  32  C)  is  made  of  a 
low  steel  having  consider^ 
able,  but  not  quite  enough 
elasticity.  The  next  tube, 
of  a  high  steel  with  less  elas* 
ticity,  in  shi-unk  upon  the 
first  with  just  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  compensate  for  the 
insufficient  difference  of  elas- 
ticity between  the  two  tubes. 
And  the  outer  cast-iron 
jacket,  which  is  least  elastic 
of  all,  is  put  on  with  only 
the  shrinkage  attainable  by 
warming  it  over  a  fire.     In- 


Blakelj'a  9-mch  lifle.    Low  Hteel  bore,  hooped 

by  Mgh  aleel  and  cast  iron. 

Scale,  jJ,  in.  to  1  ft. 


deed,  the  cast-iron  conid  not  be  highly  heated  withont  perma- 
nently Btretching  and  warping. 


61.  The  coDBtmction  of  the  heavier  all-steel  gans  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  32  D.  The  hoops  and 
tohes  are,  if  possible,  all  put 
tt^ther  at  one  beat.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  lessen  their  liability 
to  fracture,  by  giving  them 
better  surface  contact.  If  both 
the  Buifaces  are  hot  and  soft, 
they  will  both  yield  to  each 
others'  irr^ularities ;  but  a  cold 
mass  not  only  will  not  yield 
itself,  but  chills  the  surface  of 
the  hoop  placed  over  it. 

63.  Besides  the  guns  enu- 
merated in  Table  X.  (of  wliicb 
all  except  the  12  in.  gun  have 
been  produced  entirely  of  steel), 
a  number  of  the  following 
classes  of  guns  have  been  fabri- 
cated: The  all-steel  5-8  in,  rifle 
{Fig.  88)  has  97  in.  length,  82^ 
in.  length  of  bore,  10'875  in. 
diameter  of  inner  tube,  and 
18  in.  maximum  diameter. 

63.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  of  the  Blakely  8tV  in. 
gun  (Fig.  32  A)  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862.  The  barrel  of  the 
gun  was  an  Armstrong  cast- 
iron  block  (gi),  having  a  cylin- 
drical breech  50^  in.  long,  and 
of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
chase.  This  was  hooped  by 
Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  & 
Co.,  with  a  steel  jacket  hooking 
over  the  breech  end  of  the  cast- 
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iron,  and  extending  forward  under  and  beyond  the  tniaaion-ring. 
Over  thin  steel  jacket  were  seven  eteel  hoops.  In  front  of  the 
trunnion-ring  three  steel  hoops  were  shrunk  over  the  east-iron. 

Length  of  call-iron  barrel,  without  calcabel iti(  iochn. 

Diameter  do.  at  the  breech i6^  " 

Diameter  do.  in  front  of  trunnions lo^  " 

Diameter  do.  at  rear  of  muiile  fwell ^ l4  " 

Length  of  fteel  jacket  over  Che  Mil-iron joj  « 

Outer  diameter  do ijg  « 

Length  of  7  hoopi  behind  (runniona  (4}  incho  each). 3]^  " 

Outer  diameter  do 19)  " 

Length  of  3  hoopa  in  Iront  of  trunmons 18  " 

Thicltnefl  do. l|  « 

Pia.  33. 
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.  to  1  ft. 

Blakely  5-8  inch  atccl  rifle,     t-ralo.  jV  i 

64.    A  9  in.  <?ast-iron  gun,  hoope<I  witli  Bteel  rings,  is  of  the 
following  dimensions : 

Length  of  bote Ii  ft.     3  in. 

Length  of  gun 11  "     6J" 

Diameter  of  cylindrical  caft-iron  part  under  the  rings 16    " 

Diameter  in  fiont  of  trunnion  ting I7t" 

Diameter  of  muiile - 19   " 

Weight II  Mill. 


The  rings  extend  from  the  tmnnion-hooj)  to  the  end  of  the 
breech,  in  one  tier.  The  vent  enters  the  t-haniber  from  behind 
tlie  rings. 

The  Blakely  guns  made  for  tlie  State  of  MassachuBette*  are 
eight  9  in.  guns  and  four  11  in.  guns,  constructed  of  Naylor, 

*  A  7  in.  giiQ  Bubatantially  on  thia  plan  has  bocn  coDStructei]  fur  the  Uniled  StatM 
Navy  Departmeut. 
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Vickere  &  Co.'s  steel.  Of  the  9  in.  guns,  the  inner  barrel  is 
18  in.  diameter,  forged  solid.  This  is  reinforced  by  a  jacket 
forged  hollow,  of  27  in.  diameter,  hooking  over  the  barrel  at  the 
breech,  and  extending  forward  under  the  trunnion-ring,  which  is 
of  cast-iron.  In  front  of  this  jacket  there  is  a  course  of  rolled 
hoops  (68).  Behind  the  trunnion-ring,  and  over  the  jacket,  are 
two  courses  of  rolled  hoops,  breaking  joints,  and  making  a  total 
diameter  of  38  in.  The  bore  is  11  ft.  long ;  the  rifling  is  that 
of  the  9  in.  gun  (67).  The  charge  for  these  guns  is  30  lbs.  of 
powder  and  a  24:8-lb.  bolt.  The  proof  was  45  lbs.  of  powder  and 
a  375-lb.  bolt. 

The  11  in.  gun  has  a  solid  forged  steel  barrel  of  22  in.  diameter. 
Tliis  is  reinforced  by  a  steel  jacket  of  33  in.  diameter,  cast  hollow, 
but  not  hammered.  The  other  hooping  and  the  rifliiig  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  9  in.  gun,  the  maximum  diameter  being 
48  in.  The  ser\'ice  charge  is  37^  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  375  lb.  shot. 
This  gun  has  fired  525-lb.  shots,  with  52^  lbs.  of  powder,  through 
45  feet  of  earth. 

6«5.  Tlie  following  are  particulars  of  the  11  in.  guns  (Fig.  35) 
furnished  by  Captain  Blakely  to  the  Russian  Government.  The 
guns  are  of  cast-iron,  hooped  with  steel,  and  rifled  on  the  shunt 
plan  with  eighteen  grooves.  The  trunnion-rings  are  of  ^vrought 
iron. 

Total  length  of  gun 17  ft.  ...     irr. 

Length  of  caft-iron  barrel 16  "      i  " 

Length  of  bore 15"    ...  " 

Length  of  ftecl  hooping 6  "     9  " 

Maximum  diameter  of  caft-iron  barrel 33  ** 

Diameter  of  hooping,  over  chamber 47^  " 

Diameter  of  trunnion  hoop 53  " 

Diameter  of  bore 11  ** 

Diameter  of  muzzle 19  " 

66,  The  largest  guns  at  present  fabricated  under  Captain 
Blakely's  specifications  are  the  12f  in.  rifles,  called  900-pounder8 
(Fig.  34),  made  by  Messrs.  George  Forrester  &  Co.,  Yauxhall 
Foundry,  Liverpool,  and  sent  to  Charleston.  The  guns  have 
cast-iron  barrels  hooped  with  cast-iron,  put  on  ^vith  slight  ten- 
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sion.  There  is  an  outer  steel  hoop  over  the  powder-chamber. 
A  bronze  air-chamber,  of  6  J^  in.  bore,  is  placed  in  the  breech,  as 
shown. 

Total  length  of  gun i6  ft.    2  in. 

Total  length  of  bore  to  bronze  chamber 12  «     7^  " 

Total  length  of  bore  to  bottom  of  chamber 15"     4    « 

Maximum  diameter  of  cad-iron 44    " 

Diameter  of  caft-iron  muzzle •. 24    " 

I^ameter  over  fteel  hoop 51    « 

Diameter  of  bore 121-** 

Diameter  of  air  chamber 6^  " 

Weight 27  tons. 

The  gons  were  intended  for  shell  firing ;  the  charge  is  stated  to 
be  60  lbs.,  with  a  700  lbs.  shell.  The  first  of  these  guns  burst 
at  Charleston  with  40  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  700  lbs.  shell ;  but 
this  is  attributed  by  Captain  Blakely  to  filling  the  air-chamber 
with  powder,  thus  leaving  an  air  space  between  the  charge  and 
the  projectile,  instead  of  behind  the  charge,  as  intended. 

67.  The  rifling  of  the  9  in.  gun  is  shown  full  size  by  Fig.  36. 
A  copper  disc  at  the  rear  of  the  projectile  is  forced  into  the 

PiQ.  36. 
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Rifling  of  D-inch  Blakeij  gun^  full  size. 

grooves  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder.     (See  chapter  on  Rifling 
and  Projectiles.) 

68.  Treatment  of  the  Stekl. — The  steel  employed  is  usually 
that  of  Messrs.  Nay  lor,  Tickers  &  Co.,  SheflSeld.  Krupp's,  Bes- 
semer's,  and  Firth's  steels  are  also  used.  The  short  rings  are 
rolled  without  a  weld  from  circular  ingots  by  Messrs.  Naylor, 
Vickers  &  Co.  This  is  done  in  a  machine  similar  to  the  ordinary 
railway-tire  rolling-machine.*  The  process  is  simply  illustrated 
by  Fig.  37.  A  circular  ingot  is  squeezed  between  a  pair  of  short 
roDfi  until  its  section  is  reduced,  and  its  diameter  increased.     The 

^  Steel  railway-tires  are  made  in  the  same  macbme. 


^iZ-^ 
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metal  is  also  condensed,  and  an  endless  grain  is  developed  in  the 
direction  of  the  circumference. 

69,    The  steel  tubes  or  jackets  are  cast  hollow,  and  hammered 

over  steel  mandrels,  under  a  steam  hammer.     During  this  process 

Pjq  g-j  they  are  elongated  130  per  cent. 

Much  difficulty  was  at  first  expe- 
rienced in  preventing  the  sticking 
of  the  mandrels,  but  tlie  manufac- 
ture has  been  so  far  developed,  that 

Machine  for  rolling  hoops  from  solid      *^^^  *"bes   can  be  drawn   and  con- 
cast-steel  rings.  densed  like  a  solid  ingot,  with  the 

great  advantage  over  piled  or  coiled  iron,  of  no  weld.  The  steel . 
jackets  sometimes  extend  over  the  breech  of  the  inner  barrel;  the 
mandrel  is  withdrawn  when  the  solid  end  of  such  a  jacket  is  ham- 
mered. In  some  cases  tl:e  jackets  are  not  hammered,  but  are  simply 
annealed,  bored,  and  turned  as  they  come  from  the  mould.  Messn. 
Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.  are  perhaps  more  skilled  than  any  other 
steel  makers,  except  the  Bochum  Company  in  Prussia,  in  the  art 
of  casting  large  masses  of  all  shapes,  such  as  tubes,  bells,  wheels, 
&c.,  sound  and  uniform  throughout.  It  is  considered,  however, 
that  the  increase  of  strength  by  hammering  will  always  warrant 
the  expense  of  the  hannnering  in  gun  work. 

TO.  All  the  steel  parts  are  annealed.  This  process  makes  the 
crystallization  finer,  and  increases  the  specific  gravity,  the  result 
of  which  is  less  absolute  tenacity,  but  far  greater  ductility.  (See 
chapter  on  Cannon  Metals.) 

71.  The  results  of  the  Blakely  gim  are  not  very  generally 
known,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  greater  j)art  of  those  in 
actual  use  are  in  the  Confederate  service,  so  that  detailed  facts 
will  only  be  made  ]>ublic  after  the  war.  Second,  the  Continental 
governments  that  have  bought  these  guns,  keep  their  artillery 
])ractice  very  secret.  Third,  although  roj)eatedly  urged,  the 
British  Government  has  made  no  experiments  with  the  late 
Blakely  ordnance.'''     The  fact  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  was 

*  A  1 1  in,  niakoly  pin  lias  recently  been  the  subject  of  experiments  at  Woolwidi 
(at  tho  maker's  expense),  but  the  results  have  not  been  officially  reix>rted. 
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Engineer  for  Rifled  Ordnance,  and  that  Captain  Blakely's  patent 
covered  Sir  William  Armstrong's  first  gun  and  circumscribed  his 
manufacture,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  this  direction.* 

The  first  gim  sent  to  the  Confederates  (73)  is  stated  to  have 
fired  above  3000  rounds. 

y^.  Captain  Blakei^y's  Eakly  Experiments  with  Hooped 
Guns. — "  Captain  Blakely's  first  gun  was  an  18-pounder  (Fig.  38), 

FiQ.  38. 
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Blakely  experimental  IS-pounder. 

consisting  of  one  series  of  wrought-iron  rings,  shrunk  on  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  5^  in.  inside  diameter,  and  If  in.  thick.  The 
wrought-iron  rings  were  from  2  in.  thick  downwards.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  breech  was  3f  in.,  that  of  the  ordinary  18-pounder 
service  gun  being  5f  in.  This  gun  was  fired  frequently,  and 
stood  weU.  It  was  then  bored  out  as  a  24-pounder,  but  not  being 
truly  bored,  the  cast-iron  was  reduced,  on  one  side,  to  only  i  in. 
thick.  In  this  state  it  sustained,  without  injury,  several  hours' 
firing,  with  charges  varj'ing  from  one  shot  and  4  lbs.  of  powder  to 
one  shot,  two  wads,  and  8  lbs.  of  powder.  At  the  third  round, 
with  this  latter  charge,  it  burst.  This  gun  had  a  thickness  of 
only  2^  in.  round  the  charges,  as  compared  with  a  service  24- 
pounder,  of  6  in.  in  thickness."  f 

*  Captain  Blakely  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance  (186.3)  that  he 
had  offered  to  lend  the  Government,  for  trial,  free  of  charge,  a  12  in.  10-ton  gun,  to 
fire  TOO  lb.  shot  and  70  lbs.  of  powder,  and  a  9  in.  gun  ;  but  as  a  condition  was  that 
he  should  submit  the  plans  to  a  committee  embracing  Sir  William  Armstrong,  he 
refused;  also,  that  he  offered  to  lend  the  Government  a  200-pounder  (8  in.)  that  would 
pierce  iron-plated  ships,  but  that  they  refused  to  test  it. 

The  author  saw  at  Woolwich,  in  September,  1802,  several  bursted  cast-iron  hooped 
gnns,  resembling  the  Armstrong  cast-iron  gun  (91),  but  distinctly  marked  "Blakely" 
with  paint  Upon  questioning  Captain  Blakely  in  the  matter,  the  fact  was  elicited 
that  the  Government  never  had  any  of  his  guns.  Captain  Blakely  now  attributes 
this  singular  proceeding  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  under-officiaL 

t  "Construction  of  Artillery."— /«At  C.  K,  18G0. 
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Tablb  X. — Particxtlars   of   All-Stebl   Blakely    Ordnance  Aim  AjnnTHinoir. 

FCRXISHED  BY  THE  BlAKELY  ORDNANCE  COMPANY. 


Name  or  Gun. 


Diame- 
ter of 
b<ire. 


lOO-pounder 
1  lo-pounder 

200- pounder 

150-pounder 
350-pounder 
5  50-pounder 
700-pounder 


I>nf;th  of 
bore. 

No.  of 
{Crooves. 

Twist  of 
riUlDg. 

Wcijrht 
of  pro- 
jectile. 

Charge. 

in. 

1  turn  in 
calibres. 

1 
lbs. 

lbs. 

96 

8 

48 

100 

10 

100 

8 

48 

120 

12 

/i44to\ 
I    156    / 

12 

48 

200 

20 

do 

12 

48 

250 

»s 

do 

15 

48 

350 

3S 

do 

12 

36 

550 

55 

do 

12 

36 

700 

1 

70 

Market 
price, 

October, 
1S<S. 


$5000 
6000 

10000 

11150 

17500 
27500 
35000 


Fig.  39. 


Fio.  40. 


Blakoly  experimental  9-pounder. 

Captain  Blakely's  next  gun*  was  a  9-pounder  (Fig.  39)  of  4  in. 

bore,  turned  down  from  tlie  trunnions  to  the 
breech  to  10^  in.  diameter.  This  he  hooped 
with  a  tube  of  jJo  "*•  ^^ss  than  lOiin.  bore, 
and  tapering  outside  from  the  breech  end.  The 
tube  was  made  of  wrouglit  iron,  and,  for  con- 
venience, in  three  pieces.  Tliis  gun  was  fired 
at  Slioeburyness,  in  1855-6,  round  for  round 
with  a  cast-iron  service  gun  of  the  same  size 
Mr.  Dundas'  wrought     and  weight,  and  Avith  a  gun  (Fig.  40)  made 

by  Mr.  Dundas  of  wrought-iron  staves  hooped 


*  *^  A  cheap  and  simple  method  of  manufacturing  strong  cannon.**     1868. 
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together,  and  with  a  l)ras8  service  gun.     Table  XI.*  gives  the 
result : 


Tablb  XL — ^Tkial  of  Blasxlt  Hooped   S-Pounder,   with  Sbbvicb  Cast-Ibon 

AND  Brass  9-Poundebs. 


No.  of  shot 

Charge  of 
powder. 

Na  of  Shot 

No.  of  rounds  fired. 

Na  of  shot 

lliwd  fW>in 

Blakely. 

Blakely'8. 

Service. 

Service  Qan. 

Lba. 

4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

86 

3 

I 

86 

86 

86 

a6 

4 

I 

26 

26 

26 

5 

•         5 

I 

5 

5 

lO 

5 

2 

5 

10 

636 

6 

2 

318 

110 

Burft  220 

3 

6 

3 

4 

6 

4 

. 

5 

6 

S 

6 

6 

6 

' 

7 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

*.. 

9 

6 

9 

... 

1580 

6 

10 

158 

... 

1389 

607 

^34 

35' 

Thus  it  appears  that  Captain  Blakely's  gun  stood  607  rounds, 
and  the  government  service  gun  only  234  rounds — the  number 
of  shot  thrown  being  2389  and  351  respectively,  or  nearly  as  7 
to  1.  Mr.  Dundas's  gun  burst  at  the  third  round  with  6  lbs.  of 
powder  and  two  shot.  The  brass  gun  became  unserviceable  after 
174:  rounds. 

*  "  Construction  of  Artillery."— /n^t  C.  E^  1860.  Also>  "  Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ordnance,"  1863. 
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BUkely's  132-pouiider  of  18ST. 


The  class  of  gnns  fabricated  hj 
Captain  Blakely  after  these  experi- 
ments is  illuBtrated  b;  Fig.  41.  (Bee, 
also,  table  X.) 

73.  The  following  are  particn- 
lars  of  the  first  gun  sent  by  Captain 
Blakely  to  the  Confederatee,  ob- 
tained from  a  drawing  dated  May 
15,  1S60.  ITie  gun,  made  by  Faw- 
cett,  Preston  &  Co.,  was  of  cast-iron, 
reinforced  by  a  solid  wrtn/^A^-wwt 
hoop  made  thin  at  the  edges. 


Total  length  of  gun 84    au 

Length  of  bore, 7J'5" 

Diameter  of  bore 3 -J* 

Diametet  of  cift-Jrun  nnder  hoop 9-1  " 

Muimum  diameter  of  hoop ii-i  ** 

Length  of  do. aa-i" 

Diameter  of  muulc- fi.o" 


74.    IT.     The  Parrott  «tma. 

Fabeication. — This  artillery  is  fabri- 
cated exclusively  by  Captain  R.  P. 
Parrott,  at  the  "West  Point  Foundry, 
Cold  Spring,  K.  y.,  a  private  estab- 
lishment*  of   great    celebrity.      A 

*  CaptuD  Parratt,  wbo  had  long  made  cut- 
iron  orduaace  for  the  QoTenuneDt,  etarted  tl« 
manufacture  of  riiied'  ^na  in  1 860.  (Sm  tibU 
of  coat  of  guns.)  The  BritiBti  QorertkiDMit 
has  spent  on  Ordnance  and  Hant  ainoe  ISM 
over  twelve  millions  of  dollara,  and  attbon^ 
it  lias  acquired  a  gun  capable  rf  bi^wr 
charges  Ibr  a  tew  hundred  rounda,  and  wlwt 
is  more  valuable,  the  czperienos  which  win 
enable  it  to  fabricate  tlie  beat  steel  cauMB 
without  further  risk,  it  ia  atiU  without  a 
tniBtworthj  naval   gun,  or  gun  of   r™"*™! 
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cast-iron  gun  of  the  ordiaaiy  shape,  except  a  little  lighter  at  tlie 
breech,  is  reinforced  over  the  chamber  with  a 
wrought-iron  hoop  made  from  a  coil  subetan-  **■ 

tially  lite  the  Armstrong  coil  in  proportion 
and  manufacture. 

The  100-pdr.  and  the  8-in.  and  10-in.  guns         ^  , 

are  now  cast  hollow  on  Captain  Rodman's     ^M^ — f.        ^ 
plan,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  further 
considered.    {373-) 

The  bar  of  iron  from  which  the  coil  is  made 
is  rectangular  in  section  when  straight,  but 
becomes  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  42),  when  bent 
into  a  coil,  thus  leaving  a  space  for  cinder  to 
be  squeezed  out  when  the  coil  is 
apeet.  This  feature  is  directly  ,___l-^gji 
contrary  to,  and  an  evident  im-  ^^^^^ 
provement  upon,  the  Armstrong  ^^^^^ 
plan. 

T«S.  The  hoops  are  shrunk  on  without 
taper,  the  difference  in  diameters  being  ^  in. 
in  1  ft.  They  are  fastened  to  the  cast-iron  only 
by  the  adhesion  due  to  their  tension,  and  have 
never  been  loosened  during  test  or  in  action. 
When  a  hoop  is  to  he  adjusted,  it  is  heated 
and  slipped  over  the  breech,  the  gun  being 
slightly  depressed.  A  stream  of  cold  wafer  is 
then  run  into  the  bore,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  cooling  the  hoop  from  the  interior,  but  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  cast-iron. 

76.  The  length  of  the  reinforce,  which  in 
the  100-pounder  is  but  27  in.,  is  believed  by 
Captain  Parrott  to  he  sufficient  to  take  the 
first  and  severest  pres.suro  of  the  powder  in 
starting  the  projectile.  A  short  reinforce  is 
not  loosened,  as  a  long  tube  would  he,  by  lon- 
gitadinal  shrinking  when  lirst  put  on. 


Parrott  G-4  inch  "100. 
pouoder  "  rifle,  ^g  in- 
to 1  It 
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77.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material  The 
cast-iron  part  of  a  100-pounder  that  was  fired  1000  consecutive 
rounds  without  injury  even  to  the  rifle-grooves,  was  composed  of 

Greenwood  Iron,  No.  i 4480  lbs. 

Greenwood  Iron,  No.  2 3360    ** 

Salifbdry  Iron ^35^    '' 

Scotch  Iron 336    ** 

Gun  Heads ^ 2240    ** 

12768    " 

Bab. 

Denfity 7*3750 

Tenfile  ftrength 29S97  lbs. 

Head. 

Denfity 7-2848 

Tenfile  ftrength 36975  lbs. 

The  metal  was  2^  hours  in  fusion.  The  reinforce  was  made  from 
a  bar  76  ft.  long  and  4  x  4  in.  in  section.  It  measured,  finished, 
27  in.  long  and  3*2  in.  thick,  and  weighed  1725  lbs. 

78.  All  Parrott  guns  are  rifles.*  The  sole  object  of  the 
reinforce  is  to  enable  a  cast-iron  gun  to  stand  a  rifled  projectile 
with  the  service  charge  that  would  be  employed  for  a  spherical 
shot ;  for  instance,  to  enable  a  6*4  in.  gun  to  carry  a  100  lb.  shot, 
instead  of  a  32  lb.  shot,  with  10  lbs.  of  powder.  The  gun  is 
cheap,  and  has  proved  very  serviceable,  although  not  as  formida- 
ble as  much  of  the  experimental  artillery  that  promises  to  become 
standard.  It  is  intended,  not  to  exhaust  the  capabilities  of  the 
system  of  initial  ten8ion,f  but  to  utilize  that  system  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  the  standard  ordnance, 
and  without  serious  risk  of  damage  by  exposure  and  maltreat- 
ment in  the  hands  of  green  artillerists. 

*  The  Bjstem  of  rifling  and  projectiles  is  described  in  the  following  chapter  on  that 
subject 

f  In  attempting  to  exhaust  the  capabilities  of  that  system,  Sir  William  Armstrong 
and  others  have  carried  it  so  far,  that  the  proper  initial  tension  is  soon  impaired  bj 
the  vibration  and  stretching  of  the  metal  (335). 
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For  land  service,  several  sizes  of  small  guns  are  in  extensive 
use.  (See  table  XII.)  The  larger  guns,  suited  to  naval  war- 
fare, are  shown  by  Figs.  43,  44,  and  45.  The  100-pounder  is 
largely  employed  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  8  in., 
called  a  "  200-pounder,"  a  gun  of  more  recent  date,  already  used 
in  turrets  alongside  the  11  in.,  13  in.,  and  15  in.  smooth-bores, 
is  a  favorite  gun  in  the  Nav}\  Several  10  in.  guns,  called  "  300- 
pounders,"  are  in  service.  One  of  them  is  understood  to  have 
done  most  of  the  work  in  breaching  Fort  Sumter. 

Since  the  ccjmmencement  of  the  war,  up  to  April  1st,  1864, 
about  two  thousand  Parrott  guns  had  been  fabricated  at  this 
establishment,  viz. : 


lo-pounders 336 

20       do 507 

30      do 572 

60       do 10 


1 00-pounders 444 

200      do Ill 

300      do 4 


79,  The  8  in.  rifled  gun  has  thrown  spherical  smooth  shell, 
filled  with  earth  to  weigh  52^  lbs.,  with  papier-mach6  sabots,  at 
the  initial  velocity  of  1809  feet  per  second;  charge,  16 lbs. — the 
same  charge  that  fires  the  152  lb.  elongated  shot  at  1200  feet. 
With  a  charge  of  25  lbs.,  the  gun  fires  a  68  lb.  to  70  lb.  cast- 
iron  or  steel  spherical  shot  at  above  1800  feet  per  second,  with 
about  the  same  strain,  and  no  less  safety.  This  gun  may,  there- 
fore, be  pronounced  the  most  formidable  service  gun  extant. 
Neither  the  English  68-pounder  (8  in.),  nor  the  French  Naval 
gim  (6*5  in.),  nor  the  U.  S.  cast-iron  8  in.,  9  in.,  and  10  in.  guns 
can  endure  such  charges;  the  Armstrong  110-pounder  (Tin.)  can- 
not fire  splierical  shot,  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  10  in.,  and  the  new 
English  steel-lined  7  in.  and  9  in.  guns  are  not  yet  service  guns. 
Capability  of  tlirowing  spherical  shot  is  of  course  chiefly  due  to 
the  form  of  rifling,  and  will  be  further  considered. 

80.  ExDURANCK. — A  100-pounder,  before  mentioned,  and  to 
be  further  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Rifling,"  stood  1000 
consecutive  rounds,  with  service  charge  of  10  lbs.  of  Dupont's 
No.  7  grain  powder,  and  projectiles  averaging  100  lbs.*    The  gun 

*  This  gun  was  the  lOO-pounder  exhibitod  at  the  New  York  fair  for  the  Saoltvy 
Commission. 
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remained  in  good  condition,  the  greatest  enlargement  by  the 
star-gauge  being  '023  in.,  near  the  seat  of  the  brass  ring  cm  the 
base  of  the  projectile,  and  opposite  the  forward  end  of  the 
reinforce.  Another  lOO-pounder  has  endured  1400  rounds  in 
action ;  a  30-pounder  has  been  fired  4606  times  with  service 
charges,  and  at  the  very  high  elevation  of  forty  degrees;  the 
second  300-pounder  sent  to  Charleston  has  fired  600  service 
rounds.  All  these  guns  are  still  in  service,  and  apparently  in 
perfect  condition. 

The  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  chase  of  the  first  300- 
pounder,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  broke  off  the  muzzle ;  but 
the  gun  was  repaired  and  in  action  within  forty-eight  hours.  In 
fact,  the  principal  source  of  injury  to  the  Parrott  guns  has  been 
the  premature  explosion  of  loaded  shells  within  the  bore,  thus 
blowing  off  the  muzzles,  or  destroying  the  cast-iron  in  some  other 
part  forward  of  the  reinforce.  Much  has  recently  been  done  to- 
wards remedying  this  difficulty.  Very  few  of  the  guns  have  burst 
through  the  reinforce.:j: 

81.  V.    IH[l§cellaneoai   Hooped   Onni.*    Spanlih   Giiiii» 

Cast-iron  guns  hooped  with  steel  are  extensively  fabricated  and 
highly  approved  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Commander  Scott 
Bays  on  tliis  subject  :t  "  Spain  has  also  followed  the  example  of 
France  in  hooping  her  heavy  ordnance,  having  previously  ascer- 
tained that  the  unhooped  cast-iron  guns  rapidly  deteriorated,  and 
ultimately  burst  at  less  than  200  rounds,  but  that  the  hooped 
guns,  when  properly  fitted,  which  was  arrived  at  by  careful  ex- 
periment, always  stood  more  than  1000  successive  discharges." 

82,  The  following  extracts  fi*om  "  a  series  of  reports  from 
Spanish  officers  to  their  Minister  of  War"  were  read  by  Cap- 
tain Blakely  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1860,  they  say :  "  Cast-iron  by  itself^  as 
is  clearly  proved  to  us  by  the  bursting  of  the  guns  we  fired,  is 
not  strong  enough  to  resolve  the  question  of  rifled  cannon 
of  large  calibre,  imless  the  charge  of  powder  be  much  reduced, 

*  See  ^  127,  also  Appendix.  f  Journal  Royal  U.  Service  Inst,  April,  1862. 

I  See  note  in  Appendix. 
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and  even  then  it  mnBt  remain  Babject  to 
the  distniBt  of  the  gunners;  besides  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  Bonnd  large  masBee 
of  foiged  iron,  that  metal  has  not  the 
neceasaiy  harduees  for  the  bore  of  the  gnn. 
The  path  we  mnst  follow,  then,  is  clearly 
indicated :  cast-iron  gnne  hooped,  a  most 
simple  manofactore,  which,  once  estab- 
lished, only  requires  great  care  in  bringing 
the  hoops  to  the  exaot  diameter.  The 
difference  between  the  diameters  of  the 
hoops  and  of  the  cast-iron  part  must  be 
determined  by  calculation  aided  by  exper- 
iment." 

Another  report,  signed  Gabriel  Pellicer, 
First  Commandant  and  Director,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  proof  of  the  rifled  cannon  of 
6^  in.  bore,  and  weighing  62  cwt.,*  has 
been  continned  with  a  charge  of  6  lbs,  9  oz. 
of  powder,  a  wad,  and  an  elongated  projec- 
tile. It  has  now  completed  1000  ronnds 
with  the  same  charge.  At  the  967th  round 
a  steel  vent-plug  was  inserted.  The  state 
of  the  gun  is  perfect,  except  a  few  scratches 
observed  in  the  end  of  the  bore  close  to 
the  vent,  and  caused  without  any  doubt 
by  the  premature  destruction  of  the  vent^ 
plug." 

83.  The  Spanish  04  in.  gnn  (Fig.  46) 
is  fitated  by  Captain  Blakelyf  to  have  stood 
1366  rounds,  with  an  average  charge  of 
7  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  61  lb.  projectile, 
before  bursting.      The    Ordnance  Select 


•  This  gMH  wa*  cast-iron,  hooped  with  steeL 
t  Jonrnal  of  the  U.  Serrjce  Inst,  Uwcb,  ISSS. 
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Oommittee  of  Spain  say  in  their  report:  "Although  the  1366 
rounds  fired  with  the  above  charge  of  powder  and  an  elongated 
shot  of  61  lbs.  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  satisfactory  resistance 
of  the  gun,  the  following  observations  will  render  still  more  ap- 
parent its  excellence,  and  consequently  that  of  the  hooping  sys- 
tem. During  the  first  days  of  proof,  100  rounds  were  fired  with 
intervals  of  only  from  one  to  one  minute  and  a  half.  This  made 
the  gun  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  touched  with  the  hand.  The 
following  days  60  rounds  were  fired  in  the  morning  and  50  in  the 
evening,  with  the  same  rapidity." 

84.  French  Guns.  The  ^^  Canon  de  30,"  which  is  the  stand- 
ard French  rified  navy  gun,  is  represented  by  Fig.  47.  It  is  of 
cast-iron,  hooped  with  seven  separate  steel  rings  4*4  in.  thick, 
forming  a  reinforce  from  the  rear  of  the  breech  nearly  to  the  trun- 
nions. In  the  later  naval  guns,  the  rear  of  the  breech  is  a  little 
longer  than  shown  in  the  engraving ;  the  rear  of  the  reinforce  is 
rounded,  and  the  muzzle  swell  is  omitted.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  :* 


Total  length  of  gun , 

Length  of  bore 

Length  of  cafcabel 

Length,  rear  of  cafcabel  to  rear  of  (leel  reinforce , 

Length  of  fteel  reinforce 

Length,  front  of  fteel  reinforce  to  centre  of  trunnions.. 

Diftance  of  trunnion  below  axis  of  bore 

Diftance  between  rimbaifes , 

Length  of  trunnions 

Diameter  of  trunnions 

Diftance  of  vent  (vertical),  forward  of  rear  of  chamber. 

Diameter  of  bore 

Diameter  of  caft-iron  under  hoop 

Diameter  of  fteel  reinforce 

Diameter  of  caft-iron  in  front  of  fteel  reinforce 

Diameter  of  muzzle 

Weight 

Preponderance 


»5 

75 
260 


375 

975 
105 

090 

560 

170 
180 
065 

1647 
4S8 

6 

580 
310 

3737  k. 
230  ^ 


127*985  in. 

108*295  " 

10.239  *• 

14.767  •* 

38.395  ** 

4. 135  •* 

3-544  ** 

22*053  ** 

6.695  ** 

7. 088  ** 

2.560  *• 

6.489    M 

I9*»i7  •• 
23.628  " 
22.840  ** 
12.208  ^ 
8239  Ibt. 
506  « 


8«S.    The  rifled  siege  guns  and  guns  of  position  are  of  the 
same  calibre,  but  are  mostly  of  cast-iron  without  hoops. 


*  Official  drawings,  dated  1863. 
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86,  Many  of  the  rifled  navy  guns  are  said  to  be  the  old  30- 
pounders  No.  1,  weighing  about  56  cwt.* 

An  efficient  breech-loading  apparatus  has  been  applied  to  many 
of  the  French  guns.     It  vnU  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

87.  The  rifling  consists  of  three  grooves  (Fig.  48)  with  in- 
creasing pitch,  commencing  at  0  and  ending  at  1  turn  in  30 
diameters.  The  cast-iron  conical-headed  shot,  of  two  calibers 
length,  weighs  about  00  lbs.*  Projectiles  of  10011)8.  weight  are 
employed,  and  flat-headed  steel  bolts  are  fired  at  armor.  The 
projectile  has  three  studs,  faced  with  zinc,  by  which  it  centres 
itself  in  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  results  of  this  method  of 
rotating  the  shot  are  very  satisfactory,  and  will  be  considered  in 
a  following  chapter. 

8  8,  The  usual  charge  is  stated  to  be  from  7  lbs.  to  8  lbs. ;  but 
higher  charges  are  known  to  be  used.  Captain  Blakely  states* 
that  27  lbs.  to  28  lbs.  of  powder  are  used  in  iiring  92  lbs.  to  100 
lbs.  shot  at  armor-plates,  and  that  in  the  experiments  of  August 
9th,  1801,  99  lbs.  steel  flat-fronted  shot  were  fired  with  27ilbs. 
of  powder,  at  1089  yards  range,  through  a  4^  in.  plate  with 
18  in.  wood  backing  and  1  in.  skin. 

S9.  Captain  Blakely  also  states  that  some  of  these  guns  have 
endured  2000  rounds. 

90.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  gun  is  not  weakened  longitu- 
dinally by  cutting  away  the  cast-iron  under  the  hoops,  as  in 
the  British  guns  (Table  XIII.)  Tlie  use  of  steel  hoops  instead 
of  iron,  and  the  very  careful  adjustment  of  tlie  lioops,  must 
account  for  the  very  satisfactory  strength  and  endurance  of  these 
gun8.t 

♦  Eridencc  before  the  /^elttct  Committee  on  Ordnance^  1862. 

f  The  French  guns  of  large  calibre  are  lt)-inch  bronze  smooth-bores,  but  their 
charges  are  small. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked — Whv  i.q  France  content  with  a  Go  inch  naval 
gun,  whatever  its  endurance?  The  probable  reason  is,  that  the  Emperor,  being 
unable  to  produce  suitable  steel  in  France,  will  not  import  it,  knowing  that  England 
would  then  adopt  steel,  and,  by  developing  her  own  manufactures,  place  the  produc- 
tion of  an  indefinitely  large  steel  armament  under  her  own  control.  So  long  as 
England  has  nothing  better  than  wrought-iron  coils  and  complex  breech-loading, 
Fraooe  feela  safe  with  a  gun  that  is  simple,  cheap,  and  trustworthy— if  it  is  small— 
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Onn  Several  68-pounder  blocks,  shaped  at 
the  breech  as  shown  by  Fig,  49,  were  hooped 
on  a  plan  proposed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong. 
The  lioopa  were  shrunk  on  without  reference 
to  their  tension,  and  the  tliicknesa  of  the  cast- 
iron  under  them  was  suddenly  reduced  by  five 
inthe  The  result  of  their  test  is  detailed  in 
Tabic  illl.,  and  was  bo  unsatisfactory  that  the 
plan  n-aa  abandoned.  Captain  Blakely  said 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  in 
180.3,  that  the  French  had  made  a  long  series 
of  similar  experiments,  whidi  had  similarly 
failed. 


Ilidp  groo\-c  and  k'.ihI  of  Canon  do  30.     Pull  Ei 


93.  Another  plan  of  hooping  tried  at  Wool- 
wi«-li  (Fig.  50)  is  mcnti()ued  in  Table  XIII.  The 
ring,  of  wrought-iroii,  was  t>o  tliin  and  ductile, 
that  in  <jne  instance  the  eiist-iron  burst  without 
fracturing  it. 

s-5  \a  ^"^  Ordnance  Select  (Committee,  in  the  re- 

(Ca-     port  on  the  competitive  trials  of  rifled  gam 

in  ISfil,  say,  with  reference  to  these  Englisli 


it  somo  better  sjstom  is  developed  al 


ic  else's  expense,  or  until  Franoe  a 


Siiico  ibc  aboro  note  wnn  written,  England  has  begun  to  adopt  steel  and  i 
loading,  nnd  FrariTO  lias  begun  to  order  300-prs.  from  England. 
*  For  recent  orders  to  hoop  old  guns  in  the  U.  S.,  see  Appendix. 
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Fig.  49. 


Fig.  60. 


:t^' 


Armstrong  hooped  cast- 
iron  naval  gun.  Scale, 
^ULtoia 


68-pounder,  hooped  at 
Woolwich.  S(»le,  ^j 
in.  to  1  ft. 


experiments  on  hooping  cast  iron,  as  follows:  They  "have 
very  little  confidence  in  proposals  to  strengthen  cast  iron  by 
external  envelopes  of  steel  or  wrought  iron.  The  process  of 
gradual  destruction  commences  with  small  fissures  around  the 
vent;   and  when  these  have  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
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entry  of  gas  at  an  enonnong  pres- 
sure tends  to  rend  the  metal  aa  if 
\>j  a  wedge.  No  external  envelope 
■will  prevent  the  action.  ItA  only 
advantage  here  Beema  to  be  to  make 
its  effect  less  destmetive.  The  ex- 
ternal envelope  adds  to  the  strengdi 
of  a  cast-iron  gun  when  there  are 
no  fisanree  and  no  rending  actum ; 
hut  this  is  not  tlie  ordinary  canae 
of  guns  bursting.  Guns  condemned 
as  Tmeerviceable  are  almost  invft- 
riably  condemned  for  the  state  of 
the  metal  around  the  vent,  and 
explosions  must  he  geueraUy  at- 
tributed to  that  cause." 

93.  Sir,  LoniTldge'it  ExpeH> 
menta  ^vllli  IVire-wound  Oaat 
and  CyilnderH.  Mr.  Longndge, 
whose  deductions  on  the  subject  of 
hooped  guns  will  be  further  referred 
to  (286  &  292),  gave  the  following 
description  of  his  experiments,  in  a 
paper  on  the  "Construction  of  Ar- 
tillery," before  tlie  InBtitution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  1860.  The  cyl- 
inders used  were  prepared  according 
to  the  formula  t  =  T       ,,    ,  based 


ArtDBtrODK  cast-iron  TO-paunder ' 
Scale  ^«  in.  to  1ft. 


upon  Mr.  Barlow's  inveetigatioo. 
The  method  of  ccmducting  the  ex- 
periments was  ns follows:  "A  num- 
ber of  brass  cylinders  (Fig.  51)  were 
prepared  exactly  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, viz.,  internal  diameter, 
lin. ;  external  diameter,  l^in.; 
thickness  of  brass,  jV  i°- 
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^^  These  cylinders  were  accurately  turned  and  bored,  and  had  a 
flange  ^  in.  in  depth  and  |-  in.  in  thickness  at  each  end.  Each 
end  was  widened  out,  so  as  to  afford  seating  to  two  gun-metal 

balls,  which  were  accurately  ground  to  fit  them. 
Fio.  61.  rjr^Q  total  content  of  each  cylinder,  with  the 

balls  in  their  places,  was  300  grains  of  best 
sporting  powder,  which  was  alone  used  in  this 
series  of  experiments.  When  the  powder  was  put 
into  the  cylinder,  and  the  balls  were  placed  at 
each  end,  the  whole  was  bound  together  by  a  very 
strong  wrought-iron  strap,  similar  to  the  strap 
of  a  connecting  rod,  with  a  jib  and  cotter.  The  cotter  was  driven 
tightly  home,  and  the  powder  was  then  fired  through  a  small 
touch-hole,  left  in  the  side  of  the  seating.  The  first  experiments 
were  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  powder  on  the  cylinders,  with- 
out any  wire.  They  were  commenced  with  charges  of  powder, 
beginning  at  50  grains,  and  increasing  till  the  cylinder  burst. 
After  this,  cylinders  with  different  thicknesses  of  iron  wire  were 
tried  in  a  similar  manner.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIV. : 
•4,  "  The  strength  of  the  wire  used  in  these  experiments  was 
ascertained,  by  trial,  to  be  as  resisting  a  dead  tension — 

yV  ^re     .     .     23  lbs.  =  120000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
yVwh'e    .     .     70  lbs.  =    92000  lbs.  "        " 

9«5,  "  If  now  the  expansive  force  of  powder  be  taken  to  be 
inversely  as  the  volume,  its  ultimate  strength  may  be  approxi- 
mately arrived  at  from  the  last  experiment.  The  powder  then 
could  not  burst  the  cylinder.  Now  the  strength  of  the  cylinder, 
supposing  all  the  material  to  be  equally  strained,  could  not  exceed 
the  following  per  lineal  inch  of  cylinder — 

Wire 17920  lbs. 

Brass 3136  lbs. 

21056  lbs.,  or  9*4  tons. 

And  as  the  internal  diameter  was  exactly  1  in.,  it  shows  that  the 
ultimate  force  of  the  material  in  Experiment  23,  did  not  exceed 
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Tablk  XIV. — Experiments  on  Lonobidge'b  Brass  Ctlinbebs. 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

lo 

II 

12 

»3 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

^3 


No.  of 
Cylin- 
der. 


I 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2 
do. 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 
do. 

5 

do. 

do. 
6 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Condition. 


Without  wire. 
Ditto 


Charge 

of 
Powder. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


2  coils  of  wire  /^  inch. 
Ditto,  one  end  loofe.... 
Without  wire 


Six  coils  ^f  wire. 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Same  cylinder,  with  one 
coil  of  -J^f  wire 

2  coils  of-^f  wire 

Ditto 


} 


Ditto 

4  coils  -^f  wire. 
Ditto 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Grains. 
50 
60 

70 

80 

90 

90 

100 
70 

100 

no 

120 

100 

100 
120 
130 
120 
130 
140 

150 

160 
170 

180 
200 


Effect. 


Slightly  bulged. 

Bulged  a  little  more. 

Ditto  external  diameter  i^. 

Ditto  ditto  i^,. 

Burft. 

No  effect. 

Bulged  at  loofe  end. 

Bulged  to  iH, 

No  efFect. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.   One  end  of  wire  came  loofe. 


{ 


Burft,  the  end  of  the  wire  bdag 
badly  fiftened.  Wire  not  injured. 


No  eflftxt. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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9'4  tons  per  square  inch.  Assuming  the  law,  as  above,  the  ulti- 
mate pressure,  supposing  the  cylinder  to  have  been  ftill,  could  not 
exceed  9*4  X  Hi  or  13  tons  per  square  inch. 

"  The  enormous  strain  to  which  these  cylinders  were  subjected 
is  evidenced  by  the  effects  upon  the  gun-metal  balls,  which  were 
more  or  less  cut  away  by  the  gases,  where  they  touched  the 
cylinders. 

96.  "  These  experiments,  made  on  the  17th  May,  1855,  were  so 
satisfactory,  that  the  autlior  proceeded  to  one  on  a  larger  scale. 
This  consisted  of  a  brass  cylinder,  of  nearly  the  same  internal 
dimensions  as  a  3  lb.  mountain  gun,  say  3  inches  diameter  and 
about  36  inches  long.  The  drawing  of  this  cylinder  has  unfor- 
tunately been  lost,  but  it  is  approximately  represented  in  Fig.  52, 


Fig.  62. 


Mr.  LoDgridgo*B  experimental  wire-wound  3-pounder. 

from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  the  brass  was 
J  inch.  At  the  breech  end  it  was  covered  with  six  coils  of  steel 
wire,  square  in  section,  and  of  No.  16  wire  gauge,  or  ^^th  of  an 
inch.  These  coils  extended  about  15  inches  along  the  cylinder, 
and  were  gradually  reduced  to  two  coils  only,  towards  the  muzzle. 
Consequently  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  was  as  follows : 

At  the  breech,    ^  in.  brass  +  f  in.  iron  =  f  in. 
At  the  muzzle,  i  in.      '^     +  i  in.     "     =  f  ia 

"  The  thickness  of  the  3-pounder  gim,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared,  being — 

At  the  breech, 2*37  in. 

At  the  muzzle, 0'75in. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  cylinder  was  not  mounted  as  a  gun. 
It  had  no  trunnions.    It  was  cleaded  with  wood ;  and  the  object 
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ff 

of  the  deep  steel  ring,  which  was  screwed  on  the  muzzle,  was 
simply  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  cleading.  The  cleading  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  involved,  and  was  only  used  to 
screen  the  construction  from  general  observation. 

"  This  cylinder  was  proved  with  repeated  charges,  varying  from 
i  lb.  of  powder  and  one  round  shot  to  1^  lb.  of  powder  and  two 
shots.  The  cylinder  was  simply  laid  on  the  ground  with  a  filight 
elevation,  its  breech  abutting  against  a  massive  stone  wall,  so  as 
to  prevent  recoil.  It  stood  the  proof  without  injury,  and  the 
author,  on  the  19th  June,  1855,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  then  Secretary  of  War,  describing  the  experiments  and  the 
results,  and  offering  the  invention  to  the  country." 

Mr.  Longridge  then  describes  its  journey  through  the  circumlo- 
cution office.  It  was  finally  tested  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Long- 
ridge, and  the  following  is  the  report  of  the  Ordnance  Select 
Committee : 

97^  "The  gun  was  clamped  on  a  block  of  oak  with  iron 
clamps,  and  allowed  to  recoil  on  «i  wooden  platform.  Two  rounds 
were  fired,  the  first  with  a  charge  of  1  lb.  powder,  1  shot  (fixed 
to  wood  bottom),  and  one  wad  over  the  shot :  the  recoil  was  7 
feet ;  the  gun  was  found  to  have  slightly  shifted  its  position  on 
the  block ;  a  trifling  expansion  of  the  wire  had  also  taken  place 
at  the  breech. 

"  At  the  second  round  the  gun  was  fired  with  2  lbs.  of  powder, 
1  shot,  and  1  wad,  and  burst :  the  separation  took  place  about 
two  inches  in  front  of  the  base  ring ;  the  breech  was  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gun,  and  was  blown  90  yards 
directly  to  the  rear.  The  wire  was  unravelled  to  the  length  of 
three  or  four  feet ;  the  brass  cylinder  burst  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
turning  its  ends  upwards  and  outwards.  It  also  opened  slightly 
at  the  centre  of  the  gun ;  but  the  wire  did  not  give  way  at  that 
point. 

"  The  ordinary  proof  charge  for  a  gun  of  this  diameter  would 
be  li  lb.,  1  shot,  and  1  wad. 

"  In  order  to  try  more  particularly  the  effect  of  the  wire  in 
giving  strength  to  the  cylinder,  this  gun  was,  after  bursting,  sawn 
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in  two  at  the  centre,  and  one  end  of  each  portion  was  plugged 
with  a  brass  plug,  which  was  secured  in  its  place  by  iron  bands 
and  several  coils  of  wire :  these  guns  were  then  secured  to  slides 
of  wood  as  in  the  former  instance ;  they  were  placed  opposite  the 
proof  butt,  and  that  made  from  the  breech  end  was  loaded  with 
i  lb.  powder  and  shot.  It  burst,  the  breech  being  blown  out  and 
the  wire  uncoiling  to  a  considerable  extent. 

*'  The  muzzle  portion  was  then  loaded  with  a  similar  charge ; 
it  did  not  burst,  but  was  much  shaken  by  the  discharge,  and  por- 
tions of  the  iron  bands  gave  way.  It  was  then  loaded  with  a 
charge  of  1  lb.  of  powder  and  1  shot,  which  on  discharge  burst 
in  two  places,  the  breech  being  completely  separated  from  the 
gun,  and  the  slide  on  which  it  had  been  fired  was  rent  into  sev- 
eral pieces." 

Upon  examination  of  the  method  of  mounting  the  cylinder, 
Mr.  Longridge  found  that  the  recoil  was  resisted  by  the  ring 
around  the  muzzle ;  in  other  words,  that  the  gun  was  hung  up  by 
the  muzzle-ring,  and  that  the  cylinder  had  not  hirst  at  all,  but 
was  torn  asunder  endwise  by  the  recoil.  The  second  "  burstings'' 
were  merely  the  blowing  out  of  the  plugs. 

©8.  This  was  enough  for  the  Department,  however,  and  Mr. 
Longridge,  after  repeated  endeavors,  could  get  no  further  trials. 
He  then  obtained  possession  of  the  fragments  of  his  cylinder,  and 
made  the  following  experiments  upon  them.  "  A  piece  of  tlie 
cylinder,  about  two  feet  long,  was  stripped  of  the  wire,  with  the 
exception  of  two  coils.  It  was  then  a  brass  tube  2  ft.  long  and 
i  in.  thick,  witli  two  coils  of  square  steel  wire,  each  j\  in.  thick, 
making  together  i  inch  of  brass,  and  i  inch  of  wire. 

"  In  the  middle  of  this  he  put  1^  lb.  of  Government  cannon 
})owder,  and  the  ends  were  filled  up  with  close-fitting  wood  plugs, 
fixed  tightly  with  iron  wedges.  A  trench  3  feet  deep  was  then 
dug  in  stiff  clay,  and  the  cylinder  was  laid  at  the  bottom.  At 
each  end  a  railway  sleeper  was  driven  firmly  into  the  clay,  and 
the  trench  was  then  filled  in  with  clay,  well  pounded  with  a 
heavy  beater.  The  powder  was  then  fired  by  means  of  a  patent 
fuze.     The  wood  plugs  and  sleepers  were  thrown  out  with  great 
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violence,  and  a  large  mass  of  clay  at  each  end  was  blown  out; 
but  the  cylinder  was  uninjured.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  burst 
it,  the  author  next  put  in  two  pounds  of  powder,  filled  up  the  ends 
with  close-fitting  iron  plugs,  and  bound  the  whole  together  with 
an  iron  strap  of  a  sectional  area  of  5  square  inches.  The  powder 
was  then  fired,  and  the  iron  strap  was  torn  asunder,  but  the 
cylinder  was  uninjured,  except  at  the  ends,  where,  from  the  wire 
being  imperfectly  fastened,  it  uncoiled,  and  the  cylinder  was  torn 
open.  If  the  tensile  force  of  the  iron  strap  be  taken  at  18  tons 
per  square  inch,  the  force  of  the  i>owder  must  have  been  above 
13  tons  per  square  inch,  and  yet  this  was  resisted  by  i  inch  of 
brass  and  |  inch  of  steel  wire.  The  diametral  strain  must  have 
been  39  tons,  and  taking  the  brass  at  10  tons  per  square  inch,  it 
leaves  34  tons  for  the  steel  wire,  which,  divided  over  the  two 
sides,  or  J  inch,  would  give,  for  the  ultimate  resisting  strength  of 
the  wire  so  employed,  not  less  than  136  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section.  This  wire,  it  should  be  observed,  was  of  the  finest 
quality." 

Mr.  Longridge  then  describes  Ids  second  series  of  experiments 
made  in  March,  1856.  Two  sets  of  cylinders  were  prepared,  for 
the  following  reasons ;  1st : 

99.  "  Many  of  those  to  whom  he  had  described  the  experi- 
ments above  recorded,  whilst  admitting  the  great  increase  of 
strength  obtained,  were  yet  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  only  prac- 
ticable to  apply  the  wire,  in  combination  witli  a  metal  of  a  soft, 
yielding  nature,  such  as  yellow  bras?^,  or  pure  copper.  It  was 
maintained,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  ware  in  combi- 
nation with  cast-iron,  owing  to  the  assumed  brittleness  of  that 
material,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  soft  brass,  or  copper,  would 
soon  be  worn  out  by  the  action  of  the  shot,  and  the  guns  be  ren- 
dered  useless." 

His  views  were  different:  "He  looked  on  the  inner  sliell  simply 
as  a  means  of  confining  the  gases,  and  of  transmitting  the  inter- 
nal pressure  to  the  wire  ;  and  knowing  that  cast  iron  would  resist 
a  crushing  force  of  40  tons,  he  was  not  afraid  of  subjecting  it  to  a 
strain  in  a  normal  direction,  which,  at  the  outside,  could  not  ex- 
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ceed  the  etrengtb  of  powder,  or  17  tons  per  square  inch.  But 
he  was  quite  aware  that  no  reasoning  would  suffice.  Therefore, 
in  his  second  series  of  experimente,  he  resolved  to  uhc  cast  iron 
alone,  in  its  hardest  form, — as  produced  in  a  thin  casting." 

!••.  "  As  it  might  he  desirahle,  for  practical  reasons,  to  sepa- 
rate ^e  gun  itself  ftx>m  the  mass  of  material  intended  to  absorh 
the  recoil,  Mr.  Longridge  wished  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  transmit  the  force  through  a  thin  breech  or  diaphragm 
of  a  hard  brittle  substance,  like  cast  iron,  to  a  soft  yielding  mate- 
rial, like  lead,  and  through  it  to  the  absorbing  mass  behind  the 
breech.  He  did  not  expect  to  diminish  the  amount  of  recoU  ma- 
terial!;, but  to  avoid  those  vibrations,  which  are  so  destructive 
between  two  hard  metals  in  contact,  and  which  always  shake 
loose  any  system  of  bolting,  or  riveting,  however  perfect  ori- 
ginally." 

"  The  first  set  of  cylinders  was  intended  to  try  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  pressure,  as  just  stated,  through  a  thin  diaphragm. 
The  cylinders  were  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  53,  in  which 


A  is  the  powder-chamber ;  B  B,  cast-iron  plugs  which  were  bound 
together  by  a  heavy  strap  and  key ;  and  C,  the  ^ace  filled  up  with 
a  soft  material,  between  the  bottom  of  tlie  powder<'hamber  and 
the  plug  B.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  diaphragm 
at  E  would  be  shattered  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  Six  cyl- 
ioden  were  thus  prepared,  and  loaded,  and  fired,  with  charges 
vairing  from  SO  to  250  grains  of  Government  cannon  powder,  the 
total  contents  of  the  cylinders  being  310  grains.  Table  15  gives 
theteenlta. 
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Table  XV. — Results  op  Bxpebiments  with  "Wtbe-wound  Gtlindbb& 


Cylinder. 


No.  o. 


it 


I. 


(C 


i( 


M 


8. 


i( 


Wire. 


2  coils. 


4  coils. 


6  coils. 


8  coils. 


8  cpils. 


lo  coils. 


Charge. 


Groins. 
50 

100 
120 
150 
150 
iSo 
180 
200 
220 
240 
240 
200 
220 

240 

250 


Besults. 


No  effect 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Ditto , 

Burft 

No  effect 

Top  flange  bnrft 

No  effect 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Flange  burft... 

Ditto 

No  effect 

Burft 

No  effect 

Flange  burft 


Material  behind  the  dl^^uRigm. 


Lead. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gutta-percha. 

Gutta-percha,     softened     hj 
heat. 

Lead. 


"  Iron  wire,  No.  21  wire  gauge,  or  ^V  i^^ch  diameter,  was  used. 
Its  breaking  strain  was  60  lbs.  In  no  case  was  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  injured,  except  in  the  second  experiment  with  cylinder 
No.  8,  when  the  gutta-percha  was  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  firet 
explosion." 

Tlie  lead  transmitted  the  force  perfectly  in  every  case ;  show- 
ing conclusively  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  transmit- 
ting the  force  through  even  so  thin  a  diaphragm  as  7V  of  an  inch, 
even  when  of  so  brittle  a  material  as  cast  iron.     After  these  ex- 
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perimentB,  Mr.  Longridge  etatea  that  he  "  needed  no  others  to 

Batisfj  himself  of  the  BuitabOity 

of  even   very  hard  cast  iron  to 

transmit  the  force  of  gunpowder 

to  wire,  or  any  other  absorbing 

material."     Aa,    however,    other 

cylinders  had  been  prepared,  he 

proceeded  to  try  their  strength. 

I01.  Theae  cylinders  are 
shown  in  Fig.  54.  *'  They  eath  contained  305  grains,  when  full 
to  the  plug.  The  plugs  were  made  to  fit  accurately,  and  the 
powder  was  fired  through  a  small  vent,  or  touch-hole,  hot  larger 
than  a  small  pin.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  16. 

"  In  these  experiments  iron  wire,  No.  21  wire  gauge,  or  ^  inch 
diameter,  was  used.  Its  breaking  strain  was  60  lbs.,  consequently 
the  actual  strength  of  the  material  in  the  cylinder  per  lineal  inch 


1  Wire  g  X  i8x  1  X  ,SJ, 
Simc  u  No.  7 


ills 


"The  enormous  force  of  the  expansive  ga-ses,  in  these  experi- 
ments, was  shown  by  their  action  on  the  plugs,  wliich,  although 
accurately  fitted  and  of  hard  iron,  were  chiselled  and  grooved  out 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  specimen  ex- 
hibited.    The  vents,  too,  were  rapidly  enlarged." 

103.  The  results,  as  regards  strength,  were  so  conclusive,  that 
Mr.  Longridge  proceeded  to  construct  a  small  gun  (Fig,  55).  This 
gun  was  2*96  inches  bore  and  36  inches  long  in  the  clear ;  it  had 
on  it  twelve  coils  of  No.  16  W,  G.  iron  wire,  at  the  breech,  decrea»- 
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Table  XVI. — Results  op  Expbbimbnts  with  Wibe-wound  Ctlindeb& 


Naof 
Cylinder. 

Wire. 

Charge. 

Besolta. 

BemarkSk 

Orains. 

No.    o. 

None. 

40 

No  effca. 

Ditto. 

50 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

60 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

70 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

80 

Burft. 

«*      2. 

4  coils. 

130 

No  effca. 

Ditto. 

150 

Flange  burft. 

"     7. 

8  coils. 

200 

No  effca. 

A  wrought-iron  flange,  ^in., 
on  flange. 

contnded 

Ditto. 

220 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

240 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

250 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

260 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

270 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

280 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

290 

Ditto. 

Hoop  on  flange  fhifted 

"     5. 

8  coils. 

200 

No  cffca. 

Ditto. 

220 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

230 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

240 

2CX> 

Flange  cracked. 

"    4. 

4  coils. 

No  cffea. 

Ditto. 

250 

310 

1 

Flange  cracked. 

1 

"    lO. 

lo  coils. 

1 

No  effea. 

Hooped  Qjtsb. 
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iDg  to  fonr  coils  at  the  muzzle.  The  thicbnesB  of  cast  iron  waB  H 
of  an  inch  at  Ae  breech  and  i  inch  at  the  muzzle.  The  gun 
was  cast  hollow,  and  a  recess  was  leit  in 
the  thick  part  of  the  breech,  in  whicli  an 
india-rubber  washer,  J  inch  thick,  was 
placed.  The  trunnions  formed  no  part  of 
the  gun,  but  consisted  of  a  strap  passing 
round  the  breech,  with  two  side  rods  ex- 
tending about  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  gun,  and  terminating  in  the  trunnions 
themselves.  Thus,  the  whole  force  of  the 
recoil  was  transmitted  through  the  heavy 
mass  at  the  breech,  then  through  the  india- 
rubber,  and  along  the  side  rods  to  the 
tronnions.  The  whole  was  then  moonted 
on  a  wood  carriage,  on  four  roller  wheels, 
aboat  8  inches  diameter.  The  weight  of 
the  gun  and  wrought-iron  trunnion  strap 
wafl  3  cwt.,  and  the  carriage  2  ewt,  0  q. 
15  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  5  cwt.  0  q. 
151be. 

The  shot  were  cast  as  nearly  the  size  of 
the  bore  as  possible,  so  as  to  move  freely, 
but  with  very  little  windage.  The  Bpheri- 
cal  shot  weighed  3^  lbs,,  and  tlie  conical 
shot  from  6  to  7^  lbs.  Table  17  gives  the 
results  with  7°  elevation,  tlie  powder  used 
being  Government  cannon  powder. 

103.  These  trials  were  only  intended 
to  be  preliminary,  but  an  accident  similar 
in  nature  lo  that  which  destroyed  Krupp's 
steel  gun — the  breaking  and  wedging  of 
the  shot — tore  the  gun  asunder  endwise, 
throwing  the  muzzle  15  yards  forward,  with  the  shot  in  it.  But 
the  wire,  although  uncoiled,  was  not  broken.  No  farther  experi- 
ments have  been  made  mith  wire-wound  gnus. 
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Table  XYII. — EzPEBUfSNTS  with  Longbidge's  2*96-in.  Gun,  fibino  ok  Camboxs 

Sands,  June  4,  1856. 


No. 

Description  of 
Shot 

Weight 

ChoTfre  of 
Powder. 

Range  to  First  Graxe. 

lbs. 

oz. 

9 

Round. 

3i 

r 

II 

1400  yards. 

4 

Elongated. 

6i 

r 

II 

1 200  yards. 

5 

Ditto. 

6 

r 

8 

1220  yards. 

6 

Ditto. 

7i 

r 

II 

1 542  yards. 

8 

Ditto. 

7 

r 

II 

Loft  beyond  1 500  yards. 

8 

Ditto. 

7 

r 

i6 

Loft  beyond  i8cx>  yards. 

lO 

Ditto. 

H 

r 

i6 

1 500  yards. 

II 

Ditto. 

H 

r 

i6 

Loft  beyond  i8cx3  yards. 

104.  Brooke'i  Hooped  Guns.  Figs.  56  and  57  represent 
the  7-in.  east-iron  gun,  hooped  with  wrought-iron  rings,  as  fabri- 
cated by  Mr.  John  M.  Brooke,  "  Lt.  C.  S.  Navy,"  at  the  Tredegar 
Works,  Richmond,  Virginia.*  The  other  calibres  are  similar  in 
design.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  cast-iron  guns  formerly 
made  for  the  XJ.  S.  Government  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  renders 
it  probable  that  these  guns,  although  slightly  hooped,  are  capable 
of  a  considerable  endurance.  This  class  of  gun  is  used  with  14 
lbs,  of  powder  and  80  lb.  shell.  One  gun  is  stated  to  have  fired 
double  charges  without  injury.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  7-in.  guns : 

Total  length 146-05  inches. 

Length  of  bore "9*9 

Length  of  wrought-iron  reinforce 30* 

Length,  muzzle  to  centre  of  trunnions 80*5 

Length,  centre  of  trunnions  to  forward  end  of  reinforce 10*9 

Diameter  of  bore 7* 

Diameter  of  muzzle '4*55 

Diameter  of  cylindrical  part  of  cafting  under  reinforce 27*2 

Diameter  over  reinforce 31*2         " 

105.  The  rifling  consists  of  7  grooves  (Fig.  58)  ^  in.  deep,  very 
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♦  The  engravings  were  reduced,  by  the  author,  from  ofificial  drawings  in  London. 


slightly  rounded  at  the  comers, 
with  1  tum  in  40  feet  The 
grooves  vanish  as  they  approach 
the  chamber. 

106.  Attlck'i  BroDze  Rein- 
force.— The  present  rifled  gon 
iif  the  Stevens  gunboat  N^auga- 
twl*  was  fabricated  by  the  AmcB 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  and  is  shown  by  Fig.  59. 
It  is  an  old  cast-iron  42-pounder 
with  a  "composition"  hoop  forced 
on  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  Tlie 
exact  material  of  the  hoop  is  not 
made  public.  The  inventors  have 
since  made  a  bronze  said  to  have 
a  tensile  strength  of  80,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  This  gim  has 
been  tried  with  100  lb.  projectiles 
(James's)  and  16  lb.  charges.    The 


*  ^10  Saugatuck  \a  iDugtratod  in  wioUier  cfaapter. 


eervlce  charge  is  14  lbs.  No 
test  of  the  gun  has  been  made, 
and  the  vessel  has  not  been  in 
action  Bincc  receiving  it;  bat 
its  endurance  can  hardly  be 
asBiired  from  the  results  of 
similar  experiments  in  Eng- 
land.   (See  Table  13.)* 

107.  Alwaler*B  Oun.  A 
5'85-in.  (SO-ponnder)  hooped 
gun,  experimented  with  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  is 
rather  remarkable  in  its  ri- 
fling, which  will  be  farther 
mentioned.  It  is  a  cast-iron 
gun,  21  in.  diameter  at  the 
breech,  with  a  tier  of  6  wronght- 
iron  hoops  6  x  3  in.  each,  shrunk 
on,  and  a  second  tier  of  5  simi- 
lar hoops  over  the  first  tier. 
Length  of  bore,  12  ft. ;  weight, 
11,625  Iba. 

108.  The  19-Inch  Bnm- 
ford  Oun.  A  somewhat  cele- 
brated gun  cast  at  South  Boston 
in  1846,  and  thus  designated 
from  the  name  of  its  designer, 
ia  illustrated  by  Fig.  60.  It  is 
a  12-in.  smooth-bore  of  134  in. 
total  length,  116-2  in.  length 
of  bore  and  chamber,  38'3  in. 
diameter  over  the  chamber, 
and  25,510  lbs.  weight.  Before 
it  was  hooped,  the  greatest  en- 
largement of  the  chamber  with 
20,  25,  and  28  lbs.  powder  and 

■  31nc«  the  nbova  was  written,  tlui  ^un  bunt  after  ■  aliort  Mirioe. 
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a.  150  lb.  shell,  after  93  £res,  was  '005  in.,  and  tlie  greatest  eo* 
largement  at  the  lodgment  of  the  Bhell,  '074  in.  The  maximum 
range  in  ricochet  fire,  with  181  lb.  shell  and  28  lbs.  powder,  was 
5^00  yarda. 

This  gun  was  hooped  in  1862  with  wrought-iron  rings,  about  1 
inch  wide  each,  making  a  reinforce  31J  in.  long,  4  in.  thick,  and 
46  in,  in  total  diameter.     The  gun  has  not  been  put  into  serrioe. 

100.  Mallet*!  WrooBbt^Iron  3S.Inch  Mortar.  The  mon- 
ster mortar.  Fig.  61,  consists  of  wrought-iron  hoops  shrunk 
fia.  6L 


Uallet'H  36-ioch  wrought-iron  mortar. 
together  with  definite  initial  tension.  It  is  made  in  6  sections 
(so  as  to  be  transportable),  which  are  fitted  gas-tight,  with  rab- 
beted joints,  and  bound  together  bj  6  staves.  The  chase  is  2^ 
calibres  long.  The  chamber  is  a  solid  forging,  set  in  a  cast-iron 
base  of  11  tons  weight  The  total  weight  of  tlie  piece  is  113633 
lbs,,  or  about  52  tons.  Its  cost  is  stated  at  £14000,  It  was 
completed  in  1857,  and  is  now  mounted  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
The  cliamber  and  barrel  are  in  good  condition,  although  one  of 
the  bolts  connecting  the  muzzle  with  the  base  is  broken,  after 
limited  practice;*  the  mortar  is  generally  considered  a  failure. 
*  Mr.  Uallet  has  stUed  that  this  oould  be  repaired  A>r  £30. 
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The  practice  with  86-in.  shells  will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 
The  mortar  has  fired  shells  of  2481  lbs.  weight,  holding  a  480 
lb.  bursting  charge,  above  2  miles,  with  80  lbs.  of  powder. 

Section  II.     Solid  Weought-Ibon  Guns. 

no.    I.   The  Meney  Steel  and  Iron  Co.'s  Onns.      Thb 

HoBSFALL  Gun. — The  most  remarkable  piece  of  this  mannfactnre 
is  the  "Horsfall  Gun"  (Figs.  62,  63),  fabricated  in  1856,  and 
recently  made  famous  in  target  practice  at  Shoeburyness. 

Fabrication. — This  gun  is  a  solid  forging  of  wrought  iron, 
bored  out.  The  trunnions  are  forged  upon  a  separate  ring,  which 
is  held  in  place  by  a  key,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

111.  The  dimensions  of  the  gun  are : — Length,  15  feet  10 in. ; 
diameter  over  chamber,  3  feet  7  in. ;  length  of  bore,  13  feet  4  in. ; 
diameter  of  bore,*  13-014  in.  The  weight*  is  53846  lbs.  2-21  oz. 
The  usual  windage  is  '2  in.     The  gun  is  not  rifled. 

113.  The  mass  of  forged  iron  in  the  rough,  was  a  rude  conic 
frustum,  about  17  feet  in  length,  rather  more  than  4  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  breech  end,  and  above  3  feet  at  the  other. 
"  Puddled  rough  bars  were  made  from  the  best  selected  Scotch 
and  North  Wales  pig-iron,  and  were  worked  as  little  as  possible 
before  being  sent  to  the  forging  department.  The  puddle  balls 
were  hammered,  then  rolled  into  No.  1  bar  iron,  and  that  was  cut 
up,  piled,  and  again  rolled  into  No,  2  bars.  *  *  *  A  core,  formed 
of  a  fagot  of  square  bars,  was  first  welded  up  and  rounded  to 
about  15  in.  diameter.  Upon  this,  three  several  coats  or  piles  of 
V-shaped  or  voussoir  bars  were  laid  on,  and  welded  in  succession ; 
so  that  the  fagots  might  finally  be  supposed  to  have  a  section 
something  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  64.  The  extreme  diameter  of 
the  breech  end  was  produced  by  welding  slabs  over  these  again, 
where  the  mass  exceeded  32  inches  in  diameter. "f  The  forging 
was  done  under  a  "  15-ton"  hammer,  and  the  heating  in  a  rever- 

♦  Report  of  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  Feb.  5,  1857 

f  **0n  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  and  rupture  m  massive  forging^."    Mallet. 
InsL  Civil  Engineers,  March,  1859. 
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beratory  furnace.     Fifty  tons  of  iron  were  used,  and  the  process 
occiipifd  seven  weeks. 

113.  ENDUKiNcE.^  Above  SOOO  1 
lbs.  of  2S2  lb.  solid  sbot  have  been 
fired  from  this  gun  at  various 
roundii;  among  others,  there  have 
been  90  rounds  with  50  lbs.  ot' 
powder,  21  rounds  with  40  lbs., 
and  (i  ronnds  with  50  lbs.,  at  Shoe- 
borvness;  2  rounds  with  SO  lbs., 
at  Liverpool;  13  rounds  with  20 
to  45  lbs.,  and  40  rounds  with  SO 
lbs.  With  45  lbs.  of  powder,  a 
number  of  shell  were  fired  loaded 
with  lead  to  weigh  310  and  318  lbs. 

The  unequal  shrinkage  of  the, 
Bolid  breech  of  tliis  gun,  during 
its  fubrication,  cauticd  a  crack,  whitjh  was  afterwards  covered  with 
a  breed  I -plug  or  false  bottom  in  the  chamber,  to  prevent  the  lodg- 
ment of  any  burning  material.  The  defects  of  the  gun,  before  the 
experiments  of  1S62,  were  stated  aa  follows,  in  the  report  of  tlie 
Inspector  of  Artillery  ;* 

"  A  plug  (8'4  in.  diameter)  is  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
(driven  back  "05  in.  after  the  experiment  of  the  lUth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862). 

*^  Jilyht — A  hole,  I'S  in.  long,  '65  in.  wide,  and  13'75  in.  deep, 
extendi  from  the  edge  of  the  plug ;  another,  1-5  in.  Irom  the  edge 
of  the  plug,  is  -55  in.  long,  '25  in.  wide,  and  "2  in.  deep. 

"y>/-7. — A  hole  from  the  edge  of  the  plug,  '5  in.  long,  -5  in. 
wide,  and  3"75  in.  deep;  another.  1-5  in.  from  the  edge  of  the 
plug,  ■«  in.  long,  '3  in.  wide,  and  5'75  in.  deep.  (Dimeusioiis  of 
tliia  flaw,  after  the  experiraents  of  16tb  of  September,  ■<i5  in.  long, 
■85  in.  wide,  and  6'5  in.  deep.) 

^^Left  of  Dawn. — One  hole  at  the  end  of  the  bore  -5  in.  long, 
•15  in.  wide,  and  -1  in.  deep. 

■  BritiBb  ArtiUeiy  RoMrda,  IHCS. 
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"In  the  bottom  of  the  bore  a  flaw  commences  at  the  edge  of  the 
plug,  about  '2  in.  wide  and  '2  in.  deep  at  the  largest  part,  and  ex- 
tends 25  inches  along  the  bore  (this  flaw  has  slightly  increased  in 
size). 

"  In  addition  to  these  flaws,  small  longitudinal  fissures,  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  wrought-iron  ordnance,  are  visible  all  round 
the  bore  at  85  inches  from  the  breech." 

114.  After  the  gun  had  endured  these  tests,  and  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Government  by  the  makers,  it  was  left  un- 
protected on  the  beach  at  Portsmouth.  By  renewed  exertions,  the 
Mersey  Company  at  last  obtained  permission  to  fire  it  at  the 
Warrior  target.  It  was  found  nearly  buried  with  shingle  and 
much  injured  by  rust.  Having  been  taken  to  Shoeburyness,  it 
fired  several  rounds  of  282  lb.  shot  with  74  lbs.  of  powder,  with 
terrific  eflfect  at  short  range.     (Tables  28  and  31.) 

The  cost  of  such  guns,  in  England,  would  be  about  $12500. 

1  ItS.  The  Prince  Alfred  Gun,^  Fig.  65,  shown  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1862,  was  forged  hollow,  on  a  plan  patented  by 
Lt.-Col.  Clay,  of  the  Mersey  Iron  Works,  and  intended  principally 
to  overcome  the  defect  of  unequal  shrinkage  and  initial  strain  and 
rupture  (429).  Broad  plates,  bent  to  the  proper  curve,  were  laid 
and  welded  upon  a  barrel  made  of  rolled  staves. 

116.  Its  dimensions  are:  length  (without  cascable),  151  in.; 
length  of  bore,  137  in. ;  diameter  over  chamber,  31f  in. ;  diame- 
ter at  muzzle,  14i  in. ;  diameter  of  bore,  10  in. ;  weight,  24094  lbs. 

The  gun  is  rifled  on  a  plan  intended  to  be  Commander  Scott's, 
with  3  grooves  \  in.  deep,  but  cut  the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  pro- 
jectile would  be  rotated  by  the  inclined  instead  of  the  radial  sur- 
face of  the  grooves.  It  ^vill  therefore  have  to  be  bored  out  to  10^ 
in.,  and  will  then  carry  a  156  lb.  spherical  shot. 

117.  This  gun  has  been  fired  but  twice,  and  then  as  a  smooth- 
bore ;  1st,  with  a  140  lb.  shot  and  20  lbs.  of  powder,  and  2d,  with 
the  same  shot  and  30  lbs.  of  powder.  The  test  proposed  by  the 
makers  is  1  round  with  1  shot  and  100  lbs.  of  powder.  The  price 
of  this  gun  is  $5000  in  England. 

*  The  Prince  AlHred  Gun  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Captain  Blakely. 
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118.  Brooklyn  Ifavy  Yard  Gun.  The  12-iiL  wronglit-iron 
gun,  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Fig.  66,  was  forged  like  the 
Horsfall  gun,  by  the  Mersey  Iron  "Works,  in  1845,  to  replace  the 
Stockton  gun.  Its  dimensions  are :  total  length,  14  feet  1  in. ; 
diameter  over  the  chamber,  28  in. ;  length  of  bore,  12  feet ;  diam- 
eter of  bore,  12  in. ;  weight,  16700  lbs.  It  was  received  after  the 
bursting  of  the  Stockton  gun,  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  in  shape,  and 
has  never  been  mounted  for  service.  It  has  been  fired  onoe  with 
two  224  lb.  shot  and  45  lbs.  of  powder. 

119.  A  6-Inch  "Wrouoht-Ibon  Smooth-Bobb  Gttn,  made  at 
these  works  for  the  Russian  Government,  stood  a  300  lb.  elongated 
projectile  and  16  lbs.  of  powder.  The  metal  of  the  chamber  was 
compressed,  but  no  other  damage  was  done. 

130.  The  Mersey  Works  have  also  constructed  several  experi- 
mental wrought-iron  guns  by  the  rolling  process.  One  of  these, 
2J  inches  bore,  was  fired  with  22  balls  and  a  cylinder  projecting 
12  inches  from  the  muzzle  ;  charge,  IJ  lbs.* 

191.  The  BBmsH  Govebnment  has  ordered  several  guns  of 
6^  inches  bore,  to  be  forged  hollow,  like  the  Alfred  gun.  One  of 
these,  weighing  9282  lbs.,  was  fired  10  rounds  with  a  68  lb.  10  oz. 
shot ;  10  rounds  with  a  136  lb.  8  oz.  shot ;  10  with  a  204  lb.  shot ; 
10  with  a  273  lb.  shot;  10  with  340  lb.  8  oz.  shot;  10  with  410 
lb.  shot ;  and  10  with  a  476  lb.  shot.  At  the  70th  round  the  gun 
burst  into  eight  pieces.  Subsequent  experiments  on  the  metal 
gave  a  tensile  strength  of  45359  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

133.  Another  block,  forged  to  the  shape  of  the  Armstrong  12- 
pounder,  and  rifled  and  fitted  as  a  12-pounder,  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  proof,  but  exhibited  in  the  chamber  "  holes  and  dents  to 
an  extent  which,  if  taking  place  in  an  Armstrong  gun,  would  not 
be  passed  for  service."t  A  40-poundcr  block,  forged  from  the 
same  iron,  and  finished  like  the  Armstrong  40-pounder,  was  "fired 
100  rounds  with  the  service  charge  of  5  lbs.,  and  cylinders  increas- 
ing in  weight  from  40  lbs.  to  400  lbs ;  also  17  rounds  with  the 


•  CoL  Clay.    Construction  of  Artillery,  Inst  C.  E.,  1860. 
f  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Ordnanoe,  1863. 
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double  service  charge,  viz.,  10  lbs.,  and  with  the  iO-ponnder  ser- 
vice shot;  total,  117  rounds.  The  result  is,  that  the  bore  is 
deeply  fissured  all  round,  from  75  in.  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
breech  end  of  the  powder-chamber.  The  powder  and  shot  cham- 
bers are  also  expanded."*  This  expansion  was  '068  in.  maxi- 
mum, in  diameter,  at  the  powder-chamber,  and  *374  in.  maximimi 
at  the  shot-chamber. 

133.  The  committee,  however,  say,  that  "both  these  guns 
have  shown  an  endurance,  if  not  fully  equal  to  guns  made  on  the 
coil  system,  yet  at  least  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
if  it  18  accompanied  by  the  power  of  resisting  a  very  great  number 
of  service  charges ;"  and  in  a  subsequent  report,  that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Mersey  blocks  instead  of  the  Armstrong  coil,  "  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  effected  to  the  extent  of 
about  £74  ($370)  per  40-pounder  gun,  and  £15  ($75)  per  12- 
pounder  gun."* 

134.  II.  The  Stockton  Guns. — Three  12-inch  wrpught-iron 
guns  were  made  some  years  since,  under  the  direction  of  Commo- 
dore  Stockton,  for  the  XJ.  S.  Government.  They  are  all  illustra- 
ted by  Fig.  66. 

•  _ 

19ff.  The  first,  called  the  "Oregon"  gun,  was  forged  in  Eng- 
land. After  considerable  use  with  charges  of  20  to  30  lbs.  of 
powder  and  216-lb.  balls,  it  cracked  through  the  reinforce,  but 
was  hooped  and  fired  afterwards  without  injury.  This  gun  is  now 
in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia. 

136.  The  "Peacemaker"  was  forged  in  the  United  States,  by 
MesfiTS.  "Ward  &  Co.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  was  in  4-in. 
bars,  8i  ft.  long.  Of  these,  80  were  laid  up  in  a  fagot,  welded, 
and  rounded  into  a  shaft  20  to  21  in.  in  diameter.  Iron  in  the 
form  of  segments,  varying  in  weight  from  200  to  800  lbs.,  and 
usually  large  enough  to  reach  J  round  the  gun,  was  welded  on, 
there  being  two  strata  of  segments  over  the  breech.  The  hammer 
used  weighed  15000  lbs.  The  time  occupied  in  the  forging, 
during  which  the  iron  was  kept  more  or  less  highly  heated,  was 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
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45^  days.  TMa  gun  barst  on  board  the  TJ.  S.  steamer  Prineetony 
after  a  few  dischai^es,* 

The  tliird  Stockton  w^oug]l^iron  gun  is  the  Mersey  Iron  "Works* 
gnu,  already  described.   (ii8.) 

137.  lO.  niicellaneons  Solid  'WroDBbt-Iron  Qubb. — 
Lthall  Thomas's  T-inch  Gvn. — Although  there  are  many  field- 
pieces  composed  of  wrought  iron  piled  and  treated  in  yariotu 
ways,  no  heavy  ordnance — than  that  described  above— has  been 
fabricated,   excepting   Mr.  Lynall  Thomas's   7-inch   gun,  which 


recently  buret  at  Shoeburynt 


This  gun  was  rolled,  by  Meeara, 
Morrison  and  Co.,  Newcastle, 
into  a  tube,  from  a  plate  of  inch 
iron,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  67. 
There  were  14  or  16  layers  of 
plate  foTged  into  a  masa  over  an 
internal  cast  steel  tube.  Over 
the  breech  were  two  hoops,  13 
inches  long  by  8  inches  thick. 
Length  of  gun,  11  ft.  6  in. ;  total 
diameter,  26  in.  It  was  rifled 
with  3  projecting  ribs,  1 J  in.  wide 
each,  the  diameters  of  the  bore 
being  7  and  (>•&  in.  The  gun 
burst  in  firing  at  the  Inglis  tap- 
get,  on  Deo.  29,  1882,  at  the 
second  round,  with  a  27i-lb.  charge  and  a  138-lb.  Bhot.f 

The  New  Ericsson  Guk. — Two  13-incL  guns,  designed  by  lb. 
Ericssonj:  as  a  part  of  the  annament  of  the  iron-cladB  Puritan 
and  Dictator,  are  nearly  completed.  The  gnn  is  a  solid  wron^t- 
iron  barrel,  forged  from  a  very  superior  iron  (specially  tested  fiM" 


*  An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  FrankUn  loatitute  on  the  oob- 
ditiOD  of  tbis  gun  will  be  fouod  in  a  following  chapler.    (416.) 

I  Tbia  procesa  of  manufacture  will  be  further  described  under  the  head  of 
"Wrought  Iron."'    (430.) 

%  CapL  Ericsson  '■  is  to  receive  nothing  for  these  gons.  nnleaa  they  burn  over  M 
lbs.  of  powdor.  •  •  •  Ko  is  confident  of  being  able  to  bum  100  Iba." — Jroty  and 
Unvy  Journal,  Sept.  2%  ISCS, 
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tlie  purpoee),  at  Bridgewater,  MaBS.,  and  reinforced  with  a  series 
of  thin  washers,  forced  on  with  accurately  determined  tension  bj 
hydrostatic  pressure.  Upon  the  end  of  the  breech  is  forged  a  solid 
flange,  against  which  the  washers  abut.  The  washers  are  cut  out 
of  f-in.  boiler  plate,  and  extend  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
ohaae,  where  a  nut,  embracing  and  screwed  upon  the  chase,  presses 
them  against  the  solid  flange,  and  into  close  contact  with  each 
other.    The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  gun : 

Ft.  Ins. 

Lengthy  total.. 12  8 

Length  of  reinforce  of  wafliers 8 

Length  of  maximum  diameter 3  6 

IXameteTy  maximum 3  11 

IXameter  of  muxzle i  10 

Diameter  of  bore i  i 

IXameter  of  barrel  under  reinforce 2  4^ 

Thickneit  of  hoops  or  waihers <! 

Thickneis  of  walls  of  barrel 7f 

Total  thicknefs  of  wall  of  gun i  5 

Weight 47000  lbs. 

198.  Ames's  Weought-Ibon  Gun. — Mr.  Horatio  Ames,  of  Salis- 
boiy,  Conn.,  has  forged  several  experimental  cannon  of  6  in.  bore, 
out  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury  iron,  by  a  new  process  of  his  own. 
A  slab  10  in.  square  and  six  inches  thick,  piled  and  hammered  in 
the  usual  way,  and  rounded  and  turned  to  form  a  short  cylinder, 
receives  a  3-in.  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a  welded  ring,  6  x  6  in.  in 
section,  is  shrunk  upon  the  outside.  The  disk  thus  made  is 
welded  to  a  mass  of  iron,  forged  on  the  end  of  the  staff  by  a  hori- 
zontal steam-hammer  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  6-ton  hammer. 
Other  disks  are  thus  welded  to  the  first,  till  the  requisite  length  is 
attained.  The  gun  is  also  hammered  by  an  upright  6-ton  steam- 
hammer.  A  pin  is  driven  through  the  hole  in  each  disk,  after  it 
is  welded  on,  into  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  next  disk,  to  open 
and  preserve  the  line  of  the  bore.  The  forging  is  upset  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  length,  and  increased  in  diameter  two  inches. 
The  shape  of  the  gun  is  that  of  the  Dahlgren  50-pounder  (Fig. 
68).     The  trunnions  are  put  on  with  Dahlgren's  breech-strap 

(305). 
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199.  One  of  tliese  gnna  wa8  fired  1630  timea  with  a  37-lb. 
rifle  sLot  and  8^  lbs.  of  powder — the  service  chai^.     Another 


gun  of  the  same  dimensions  waa  bored  out  to  8-in.  calibre,  and 
fired  438  times  with  the  80-pounder  service  charge — a  67-lb.  rifle 
shot  and  5  lbs,  of  powder — without  bursting.  Other  guns  have 
been  subjected  to  very  severe  tests  at  the  works.  The  chamben 
of  these  guns  show  some  stretching  at  the  welds,  but  it  i&  not  cer- 
tain that  there  are  serious  flaws. 

The  manufacture  is,  of  course,  not  fully  developed.* 

Sbction  m. — Solid  Steel  QuNs-f 

ISO,  Kmpp'H  Gnns. — The  mild  steel  made  by  Mr.  Fried. 

Krupp,  at  Eesen,  Prussia,  is  pn>bably  more  remarkable  than  any 
other  product  of  this  nature,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  immense 
size  of  the  solid  mast^s  produced.  Mr.  Krupp's  cannon  are,  indeed, 
the  only  solid  steel  guns  that  have  acquired  a  special  celebrity, 
although  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Sheflield  manufactnretB 
make  an  equally  good  material,  and  will  soon  produce  ingots  of 
equal  size.  The  first  of  Mr.  Knipp's  ^ns  was  the  one  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1S51.  Mr.  Krupp  patented  tliis  appticatton 
of  steel  to  ordnance  in  England,  on  Dec.  17,  1861. 

131,  Mancfactcee. — The  great  feature  of  the  mannfactnre  is 

*  Ii  is  stated  Ibat  Mr.  Ames  is  non-  forging  SRecn  giing  nf  IS.incli  calibre  tor  IIk 
t'uiied  States  Government. 

I  Tiie  nature  and  manuractDie  of  ateel  bf  different  processes  will  be  ctmsidered 
under  tlie  Itead  aC  "Cuiiuin  Uetata." 
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the  forging  of  large  masses  from  single  homogeneous  ingots, 
without  seams  or  welds.  An  ingot  of  21  tons  weight,  and  44  in. 
diameter,  was  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  Similar 
castings  are  forged  every  day  into  shafts,  cannon,  etc.  The  head 
of  Krupp's  heaviest  hammer  is  said  to  weigh  40  tons.* 

133.  Figs.  69  and  70  represent  the  9-inch  gun  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was  at  that  time  the  largest  cannon  forged 
at  this  establishment,  and  by  far  the  largest  gun  ever  forged  with- 
out welds.  It  was  intended  for  a  Krupp  breech-loader,  but  is 
adapted  to  otlier  plans  of  breech-loading  or  to  conversion  into  a 
muzzle-loader  by  tlie  simple  insertion  of  a  breech-plug.  It  is  a 
smooth-bore,  and  was  intended  for  a  200-pounder  to  250-pounder 
lifle.  Its  dimensions  are :  total  length,  13  ft.  8^  in. ;  diameter 
over  chamber,  27j  in. ;  diameter  at  muzzle,  15 J  in. ;  diameter  of 
bore,  9  in. ;  weight,  18000  lbs. ;  price,  $10125. 

133.  The  other  large  Krupp  guns  in  the  exhibition  were  an 
8*12-in.  gun,  weighing  8365  lbs.,  and  a  7-in.  gun,  weighing  7709 
lbs.  Artillery  of  smaller  calibres,  especially  for  field-service,  has 
been  made  at  this  establishment,  in  great  quantities,  for  the  Pros- 
sian,  French,  Belgian,  Austrian,  Russian,  Egyptian,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
Bavarian,  Norwegian,  and  other  governments,  all  of  which  has 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

134.  Mr.  Krupp  is  now  making  a  large  number  of  solid-steel 
guns  for  Russia  ;t  among  them  fifty  9-in.  guns  (Fig.  71),  of  18480 
lbs.  weight  and  15  ft.  length  of  bore,  and  a  larger  number  of  8-in. 
guns,  of  16800  lbs.  weight  and  13  ft.  2  in.  length  of  bore,  and  of 
6-in.  guns  of  8900  lbs.  weight  and  10  ft.  8  in.  length  of  bore. 

*  In  a  circular  dated  January,  18G1,  Mr.  Krupp  says  that  the  capabilities  of  tfa0 
works  admit  of  a  daily  production  of 

18  blocks  (not  bored),  suitable  for  guns  of  3'00-in.  borc^ 
or  12       "  "  "  "  3-60  " 

or    8       "  "  "  "  4-50  " 

or    4       "  "  "  "  5-75  " 

or    2       "  "  "  "  800  " 

or  half  these  numbers  of  finished  guns,  turned,  bored,  and  rifled. 

f  In  addition  to  these,  the  Russian  government  has  made  extensive  prepArations, 
at  enormous  oost,  to  produce  steel  guns  in  Russia,  and  has  ordered  a  large  number 
of  steel  and  other  hooped  guns  from  Captain  Blakely. 
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They  are  all  miuzle-loaderB,  of  the  form 
Bhown  by  Fig.  71,  and  rifled  on  the 
ebtint  plan.*  Mr.  Krupp  is  also  mak- 
ing fbr  Boaaia  seTeraL  11-in.  gans,  fitted 
with  hie  own  plan  of  breech-loading  ap- 
paratus, which  will  be  described  in  an- 
other chapter ;  and,  it  is  stated,  though 
not  officiallj,  several  16-in.  guns,  at  a 
cost  of  87  cents  per  ponnd-f 

The  experiments  on  annor-plates, 
with  the  9-in,  steel  guns,  at  St.  Peters- 
borg,  will  he  referred  to  nnder  that 
head. 

133,  EiTDURAHOB.  —  The  British 
Government  has  also  experimented 
with  Krupp's  gans  of  various  calibres. 
The  most  severe  test  to  which  the 
metal  has  been  subjected,  occurred  at 
Woolwich,  in  1862-3,  Three  guns  were 
fiimisbed  by  Mr.  Knipp,  upon  his  own 
system  of  breechloading,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  viz.,  a  20-pounder,  a  40-pound- 
er,  and  a  110-pounder,  of  3'75, 475,  and 
7  inches  bore,  respectively.  They  were 
all  rifled  upon  the  Armstrong  multi- 
groove  syetem,  witli  44,  5(5,  and  7C 
grooves  respectively,  and  fired  with 
Armstrong  compressing  projectiles, 
which  is  a  rather  severe  test  in  itself 
Ibe  proof  is  recorded  in  Tables  10,  20, 
and  21. 

*  Tho  rifling  of  tho  S-inch  gunR,  a  number  of 
which  were  delivered  in  tho  autuma  of  IHflt,  will 
be  illuUrated  in  anotbor  chapter. 

f  The  foUowing  circular  has  been  issued  bj  Mr 

(See  tteit  four  pages-) 
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136.  The  first  of  the  9-in.  guns  supplied  to  the  Stissian  gov- 
emment*  is  reported  to  have  fired  70  rounds  of  300-lb.  shells  with 
50  lbs.  of  powder,  up  to  the  close  of  the  armor-plate  experiments 
of  October  17,  1863,  and  to  have  even  fired  several  shots  through 
5i-in.  plates  without  exhibiting  any  deterioration.     Meanwhile, 

Cast-Stkkl  Works,  neab  Essen,  Hiikmisii  Prussia,  Janoaiy,  1861. 

On  distributing  tlie  enclosed  Price  List  for  Cast-Steel  Guns,  I  beg  to  furnish  the 

following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  H.  Scheffler,  entitled  "Klastic  Proportiona 

of  Barrels,  Tubes,  etc."  (Kreidel  and  Niedner,  Wiesbaden,  1859),  particularly  referring 

to  g^ns,  and  the  rules  laid  down  therein;  directing,  also,  to  my  works  for  reply  to 

questions  relative  thereto. 

FaiEDB.  Kbupp. 

The  author  (Dr.  Scheffler)  confirms  'the  rule  of  Lame  as  being  correct  for  calculating 
the  thickness  of  metals  for  cylindrical  tubes 
Statmg  by 

b     the  thickness  of  metal ; 

r     the  interior  radius  of  the  tube; 

p    the  interior  pressure  of  the  gun  per  square  inch; 

f    the  absolute  resistance  of  the  metal; 

n    the  coefficient  of  safety; 

1 
—  f  =  B,  the  greatest  tension  to  which  the  material  can  be  strained  at  the  most 

dangerous  part,  viz.,  the  interior  surface  of  the  gun, 
and  neglecting  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  g^n  from  the  exterior,  which  will  not  be 
sensibly  felt  on  gims,  hydraulic  cylinders,  etc.,  where  the  exterior  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, compared  with  that  in  the  interior,  is  so  slight;  thus  Lam^s  I\)rmu!a  furnishes  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  metal  and  interior  radius  of  the  tube  the 
value: 

,    i/!TpTT=\/ii^_i 

-  =  r  s-p  V    J 

~f-  p 

n         ^ 

The  tube  will  therefore  burst  from  the  pressure  p,  as  soon  as  s  —  f  (and  of  course 
n  =  1). 

This  formula  contains  this  most  iniportant  result  for  practice,  that  there  exists  for 
every  material  a  highest  amount  of  interior  pressure,  which  cannot  be  exceeded;  and 
this  highest  amount  of  pressure^  at  which  the  gun  vnll  hurst,  however  great  may  he  its  thick' 
ness  of  metal^  is  p  =  /,  iluit  is,  equal  to  the  absolute  resistance  of  (he  inetaL 
Supposing,  then,  the  absolute  resistance  of  f  to  be — 

of  cast  iron 19000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

"  bronze  metal 34000    "        "  " 

"  cast  steel 120000    "        "  " 

*  The  statement  in  the  English  journals  of  November,  that  the  first  9-in.  gun  had 
burst,  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Krupp's  agent,  in  the  Times  of  November  30.  1SC3. 
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the  7-in.  wroughtriron  gun,  built  on  the  Armstrong  plan,  and 
rifled  on  the  Whitworth  plan,  which  has  also  thrown  shells 
through  armor,  requires  repairs,  from  the  indentation  of  the  bore, 
after  less  than  30  rounds. 

and  caknilatiiig  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  =  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a  gun  will 
oertainlj  burst  when  the  interior  pressure  becomes  greater  than: 

with  cast  iron    =  1266  atmospheres 

15 

\  "     bronze        ?1?^  =  2266 

15 

"     cast  steel  ^^^^^^  =  8000  " 

15 

Following  Lame^s  rule,  supposing  the  thickness  of  metal  to  be  given  as  b,  or  the 

b 
proportion  —,  it  results  for  the  greatest  tension  s,  per  square  incli,  which  the  metal 

r 
has  to  sustain  under  the  interior  pressure,  the  expression 

S  =—  f  =  p  .  

fh>m  whiidi,  the  absolute  resistance  of  cast  steel  being  about  six  times  as  great  as  that 
of  cast  iron,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  that  of  bronze  metal,  it  results,  that  wUh 
(he  same  diameter  and  thickness  of  metalj  and  with  the  same  ijiterior  pressure^  a  GMSfl' 
STEEL  Guy  warrants  a  safety  against  bursting  of  six  times  greater  than  a  cast-iron  gun^ 
and  three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  a  bronze  meUd  gun. 

If,  for  instance,  the  gun  shall  be  subjected  to  an  interior  pressure  of  1000  atmo- 
spheres, that  is,  p  =  15000  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  results: 

for  b  =  </)  (infinite)    s  =        p  =    15000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

"   b  =  3r,  s  =  i^p  =     noOO    "         "  " 

15 

«   b  =  2r,  s  =      S  =     18''50    '*         "  " 

4 

"   b  =    r,  8  =      ^p  =    25000    "         "  " 

3 

«b  =  ir.  8=i?p=    390(5    "         "  " 

2*  5*^ 

"   b  =  ir,  s  =  1-p  =  113000    "         "  " 

7  15 

-   b  r=  -r,  8  =  Hip  =  128000    "         "  " 

8  17 
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137.  In  1857,  two  4'88-m.  12-potinder  smooth-bore  mnzzle-load- 
ers  were  put  to  extreme  test  in  Paris  :^  it  was  impossible  to  burst 
them  or  to  injure  them  by  firing.  In  a  former  trial,  an  experi- 
mental 12-poundcr  of  this  manufacture  had  endured  1400  rotmdB 

While,  therefore,  a  cast-iron  gun,  strained  by  an  interior  preBSure  of  1000  atmo- 
spheres, even  with  an  infinitely  great  thickness  of  metal,  warrants  only  a  laOBity 

=  1'2G  times,  but  with  a  thickness  of  metal  b  =  3r  would  already  be  bunt; 

15000 

and  while  such  a  g^  of  hrtmze  metal,  with  an  infinitely  g^reat  thickness  of  metad, 

34000 
warrants  a  safety =  2*26  times,  with  b  =  2r  a  1*82  times,  and  with  about 

15000 

b  =  _  r  would  be  burst,  a  cast-atetl  gun  warrants,  with  an  infinitely  groat  thickneM 
8 

of  metal  a  safety  ]^^^  =8  times,  and  even  with  b  =  2r  64  times,  with  b  =  r  4-8 

15000 

times,  and  even  with  b  =  — r  still  a  safety  three-fold,  and  would  not  be  burst  with  the 

small  thickness  of  metal  b  =— r  to  b  =— r. 

7  8 

As  the  interior  pressure  which  a  gun  has  to  stand  during  the  firing  may  often  reach 
or  surpass  1000  atmospheres,  it  cannot  of  course  surprise  that  cast-iron  guns,  even  of 
cast  iron  of  the  most  superior  quality,  the  resistance  of  which  is  greater  than  19000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  very  often  burst,  and  that  also  bronze  metal  g^ns  are  not  so  often 
burst;  while  this  accident  is  not  to  be  apprehended  with  good  cast-stoel  guns,  even 
of  very  sraall  thickness  of  metal. 

For  other  apparatus  which  have  to  sustain  as  high  pressures  as  guns  (such  as,  Ibr 
instance,  the  cylinders  for  hydraulic  presses).  Dr.  SchefiQcr  observes,  in  his  pamphlet, 
that  cast  steel  is  invaluable,  as  its  p^rcater  natural  resistance  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  less  resistible  metals.    (See  also  Table  XVIII.) 

•  The  following  account  of  the  experiment  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  of  Artillery,  dated  Paris,  July  12, 1857.  A  similar  12-pounder, 
made  by  Mr.  Krupp,  had  been  previously  tested  with  the  following  results :  It  "  was 
fired  1400  times  with  the  service  charge  (about  2"*,  or  4*4  lbs.),  600  times  with  the 
charge  of  1^  500  (33  lbs.),  and  1000  times  with  the  eliargo  of  l'*,  400  (3  lbs.);  in  all, 
3000  discharges,  which  it  resisted  perfectly.  A  verification,  made  by  the  star-gauge, 
demonstrated  that  the  piece  had  not  suffered  the  least  injury;  no  alteration  was  found 
either  in  the  bore  or  in  tho  external  form.  It  has  not  been  tlio  same  with  the  vent, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  a  sunple  hole  pierced  in  the  metal  of  the  piece:  after  600 
discharges  tho  hole  was  considerably  enlarged ;  it  was  strongly  crooked,  and  fiirrowed 
witli  longitudinal  slits,  wliich  were  enlarged  more  and  more  at  each  fire.  Tho  great- 
est diameter  of  its  exterior  orifice  was  15  to  IG  millimetres  (,'g  in.),  instead  of  5  miL  0. 
("4^  in.),  its  original  diameter.  A  new  vent  was  substituted,  pierced  in  a  cylinder  of 
cast  steel  incased  in  a  cylinder  of  copper,  screwed  to  the  piece;  but  this  vent  did  not 
endure  better  than  the  first ;  it  was  unserviceable  after  600  fires,  and  replaced  by  a 

(See  page  98.) 
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(Jfr.  Kngp^a  Gvrcuiar — conUnued.) 

Table  XVUL — ^Appbozdiatb  Pboportions  of  Dimensions,  Wbights,  and  Pbiobs 
OF  Ejlupp's  SoUd  Cast-Stbbl  Blocks  and  of  Guns  Finished  and  Rifled, 
TO  BB  Loaded  fbom  the  Breech  ob  Muzzle,  assuming  that  the  Genebal 
OoNTOUB  OF  the  Guns  IS  Gylindbioal,  Conical,  Plain,  and  without  Mould- 
ings, OB  Reliefs. 

*i»*  In  giTlDg  mideFB  for  finished  gans,  the  special  proportions,  partionlftrly  the  nnmber  an<l  form 
of  rifle  grooves,  must  be  expressly  prescribed,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  works  is  not  aothorized  to 
oommuiiarte  independently  to  other  governments  the  various  forms  and  constractions  of  which  he 
ha*  obtained  the  knowledge  through  supplying  his  cast-steel  guns. 


▲PPROXIMAra  WBIOHT 

paicis 

DluMtor  of 

Thiekn«M  of 
meUl  at  the 

POWMT* 

ebamber.* 

Lraffth  of 
tlMbor*. 

Of  the  block  rough- 
ly turned  and  not 
bored. 

Of  the  finished  gun, 

tnrned,  bored,  and 

rifled,  withont 

breeeti-eloeing 

apparataa. 

Of  a  para  block, 
roughlv  tamed,  oot 

Of  the  finished 
gan,tomcd,  bored, 
and  rifled,  without 

breech -cloalnf 
apparataa 

laAm. 

IncliM. 

Inchea. 

Pniuian  poande. 

PniaaUn  ponnda. 

X      a. 

d. 

X     a.     d. 

8S0 

1-75 

60 

460 

816 

88  15 

0 

60    0    0 

8*60 

8-60 

60 

660 

490 

46  16 

0 

76  10    0 

800 

216 

66-70 

725-960 

625-675 

)       66    5 
j       97  10 

0 

86    6    0 

800 

800 

65-70 

1000-1800 

766-975 

0 

185    0    0 

885 

8-80 

60-55 

750-825 

655-615 

66    5 

0 

86    5    0 

8-25 

2-70 

60-65 

900-1000 

680-765 

to 

to 

8*85 

8-26 

60-56 

1050-1175 

800-895 

86    5 

0 

120    0    0 

8  60 

2*60 

66-70 

1220-1295 

825-«75 

)       91  10 
\           to 
S     181    6 

0 

129  15    0 

860 

8  60 

66-70 

1625-1750 

1200-1300 

0 

174    0    0 

8  75 

8-70 

80-85 

1740-1860 

1240-1840 

]     127  10 
1     165    0 

0 

174  15    0 

8  75 

8  75 

80-S6 

2850-2475 

inO-1826 

0 

217  10    0 

4-60 

8-70 

90-95 

2200-2800 

1425-1500 

'      150    0 

to 

277  10 

0 

210    0    0 

4  60 

800 

90-95 

2480-2600 

1670-1750 

to 

4-50 

4-60 

90-95 

8775-4000 

2725-2900 

0 

848  10    0 

6-00 

8*40 

100 

8400 

2200 

240    0 

0 

811    5    0 

6-00 

6-00 

100 

6200 

8825 

867  10 

0 

441    0    0 

5-75 

8-60 

100-105 

4180^4825 

2700-2800 

292  10 

0 

882  10    0 

6-75 

4-00 

100-105 

470O4900 

822fr-8d60 

to 

to 

6-75 

6-76 

100-106 

6900-7800 

6075-6400 

,      625    0 

0 

622  10    0 

800 

600 

110 

11800 

8000 

1 

810    0 

0 

975    0    0 

• 

*  Hie  eorreeponding  smallest  thickness  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  presumed  to  be  about 
half  this  largest  thickness. 


Larger  guns  than  8"  bore  can  ife  also  manufactured  fh>m  solid  cast-steel  blocka 
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with  4-4:  lbs.  of  powder,  600  with  3-3  lbs.,  and  1000  with  3  lbs., 
without  alteration.  It  afterwards  burst  at  the  4:th  round,  with  2 
balls  and  6*6  lbs.  of  powder.  The  two  guns  referred  to  were  fired 
3000  times  each  with  3  lbs.  of  powder  and  one  ball.  One  of  them 
was  then  fired  at  and  indented,  and  finally  broken  to  pieces.  The 
other  was  fired  20  rounds  with  6*6  lbs.  of  powder  and  2  balls,  10 
rounds  with  6'6  lbs.  and  3  balls,  and  6  rounds  with  13-2  lbs.  and  6 
balls.  Neither  of  the  guns  was  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
all  these  rounds ;  and  it  was  determined  not  to  burst  the  one  that 
remained  whole. 

Table  XIX. — Proof  of  Krupp's  110-Pounder  Rifle.    Bobs  7  in.    Woolwioh, 

Feb.,  1863. 


No.  of 
rounds. 

Weight  of  charge. 

Weight  of  shot 

Bemarks. 

I 

1 8    lbs.  15  oz. 

1 10  lbs. 

"  Developing  round.** 

2 

27i  lbs. 

110   «« 

"Proof  rounds." 

4 

18    lbs.  15  oz. 

110   " 

"  Developing  charge.** 

lo 

14    lbs. 

IXO    « 

^ 

lO 

14    lbs. 

200  " 

lO 

14    lbs. 

300  " 

lO 

14    Ibt. 

,    400  « 

100  rounds  "  Destmctive  proof.** 

lO 

lo 

lO 

14    Ibt. 
14    lbs. 
14    lbs. 

500  *• 

600  «« 

700  " 

The   projectiles  were  cylinders  with 
leaded  base  to  take  the  rifling. 

Length  of  cylinder,  last  lO  rounds, 
8  ft.  9|  in. 

10 

14    lbs. 

800  " 

lO 

14    lbs. 

900  ** 

lo 

14    lbs. 

1000  " 

^ 

The  J 

jun  was  not  inju] 

red  in  the  above  proof 

vent  pierced  in  a  cylinder  of  ordinary  copper,  like  that  used  for  bronze  cannon.   Thia 
resisted  perfectly  until  the  end  of  the  experiments,  and  was  still  fit  for  service  when 
the  g^n  was  caused  to  burst 
To  study  the  extreme  limits  of  resistance  of  the  oast-steel  gun,  it  was  iieoesMuy 

(See  page  100.) 
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Table  XX^ — ^Pboof  of  Kbupp's  20-Pot7ndeb  Riflb.    Bobs  3*76  nr.    Woolwioh, 

Sept.  and  Nov.,  1862. 


Naof 
roiiiids. 

Weight  of  charge. 

Weight  of  shot 

ReumtkM^ 

I 

3    Ibt.  lo  OS. 

oolbt. 

'*  Developing  round.** 

% 

5    Ibt. 

20    «« 

**  Proof  roundt.** 

4 

3    Ibt.  lo  Qs. 

OO    " 

**  Developing  roundt.** 

lo 

2ilbs. 

20    " 

•V 

lO 

2ilbt. 

40    " 

lO 

lilbt. 

6o  " 

lO 

lilbt. 

8o  <« 

lO 

2ilbt. 

lOO    «« 

100  roundt  **  DetCructiye  proof.** 

lO 
lO 

2ilbs. 
2i  Ibt. 

no  " 

140  •* 

The  projectilet  were  wrought-iron 
cylmdert  with  the  bate  leaded  to 
uke  the  rifling. 

lO 

2ilbs. 

160  " 

• 

lO 

2|lbt. 

180  « 

, 

lO 

2i  Ibl. 

200  ** 

J 

5     Ibt. 

10  «< 

«v 

5     Ibt. 

40  " 

5     Ibt. 

60  « 

5    Ibt. 

80  " 

5    Ibt. 
5    Ibt. 

100  " 
120  " 

30  roundt  with  increating  cylinden 
and  double  charget* 

5    lbs. 

140  « 

5    Ibt. 

160  « 

5    Ibt. 

180  « 

« 

5    Ibt. 

200  •* 

J 

The  gun  was  not  injured  in  the  above  proof.    The  enlargement 
of  the  chamber  was  '12  inches. 
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■>-»•          A  Mai\^\^m      \^m      Aa.A«WA  a 

Prr,  1863. 

No.  of 
ronnds. 

Weight  of  charge. 

Weight  of  nhot 

Bemarks. 

I 

6  lbs.  12  oz. 

40  lbs. 

**  Developing  round.** 

2 

lo  lbs. 

40  " 

"  Proof  rounds.'* 

4 

6  lbs.  12  oz. 

40  « 

"  Developing  rounds.** 

lO 

5  lbs. 

40  " 

•• 

lO 

5  lbs. 

go   " 

lO 

5  lbs. 

110  « 

lO 

5  lbs. 

160  " 

100  rounds  <<  Destructive  proof.** 

lO 

5  lbs. 

200  " 

The  projectiles  were  cylinders  with  a 
'     leaded  base  to  take  the  rifling. 

lO 
lO 

5  lbs. 
5  lbs. 

240  " 

280  " 

Length  of  cylinder,  last  10  rounds, 
7  ft.  7  in. 

lO 

5  lbs. 

320  " 

lO 

•    5  lbs. 

360  " 

lO 

5  lbs. 

• 

400  " 

^ 

Thei 

yun  was  not  iiijui 

red  in  the  above  proof. 

to  fire  20  charges  of  3k  (6G  lbs.)  with  2  balls.  The  piece  resisted  very  well  the  first 
three  fires,  showing  no  wear  nor  the  least  fissure  that  could  indicate  an  approachiDg 
rupture ;  but  at  the  fourth  fire  it  burst  into  a  great  number  of  pieces,  several  of  which 
were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  150  metres  (500  feet),  and  nearly  all  were  found. 

Two  other  guns  of  the  same  (121  millimetres,  or  4*84  in.)  calibre  were  delivered 
rough  forged,  and  finished  at  Strasburg,  to  the  interior  and  exterior  dimensions  of  a 
12-pounder.  The  star-gauge  showed  a  variation  in  the  bore  of  only  t^  of  a  millimetre. 
"The  weight  of  the  pieces  was  about  the  same  —  SSI''  (1212*2  lbs.)  for  one,  and 
550k  (1210  lbs.)  for  the  other." 

Experiments.  Firf-t  Series. — "The  two  pieces,  placed  on  light  12-pounder  carriages 
with  strengthened  cheeks,  were  put  in  battery  at  600  metres  (1968  feet)  from  the  tar- 
get. They  were  aimed  point-blank,  and  fired  each  3000  times  with  1^^400  (3  lbs.)  of 
powder.  The  weight  of  the  charges  was  verified,  as  well  as  the  mean  range  of  the 
powder,  which  was  225  metres  (737  feet).  The  trials  were  made  twice  each  day; 
and  at  each  trial  each  piece  was  fired  fifty  times.  After  each  trial,  the  pieces  being 
sponged  and  cleaned  as  well  as  possible,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  state  of  the 
vents,  that  of  the  pieces,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  carriages. 

"  The  pieces  suffered  a  considerable  recoil,  which  was  limited  by  means  of  fasdnes 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  recoil    There  was  also  a  great  pounding  of  the  breedi 
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upon  the  sighting-screw ;  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  breakage  of  several  screws, 
which  had  to  be  replaced  during  the  trials.  This  pounding  was  due  to  the  too  slight 
preponderance  of  the  breech  relative  to  the  12-lb.  balls  which  were  fired.  After  200 
discharges  of  each  piece  they  were  examined  anew  by  means  of  the  star-gauge,  and 
each  examination  showed  that  the  bore  had  not  suffered  any  injury.  The  state  of  the 
vents  was  also  perfect.  The  carriages  did  not  begin  to  fail  until  after  500  discharges. 
That  of  No.  1  having  had  its  trail  broken,  it  was  removed,  and  replaced  by  one  nearly 
new.  The  firing  was  continued  during  the  following  trials  without  any  result  requir- 
ing particular  notice.  Each  piece  was  examined  after  each  series  of  200  discharges ; 
and  each  examination  showed  an  absolute  resistance  of  the  steel ;  fbr  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  the  least  alteration,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid 
of  the  star-gauge ;  the  bore  remained  always  polished,  and  resumed  its  brightness 
when  sufficiently  cleaned.  *  *  *  *  In  this  way  1400  rounds  were  fired  with  the  same 
powder  without  producing  the  least  alteration  in  the  pieces.  *  *  *  In  the  following 
trials  there  were  no  injuries  except  to  the  carriages,  some  of  which  were  so  great 
as  to  put  these  carriages  out  of  service,  and  it  was  necessary  to  replace  them.  *  *  * 
The  firing  was  continued  to  the  end  without  producing  the  least  alteration  in  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  of  the  two  pieces.  When  they  had  been  fired  3000  times  each,  they 
were  examined  by  the  star-gauge.  A  comparison  of  the  interior  diameters  found  by 
this  test  with  the  measures  taken  before  the  trials,  showed  but  an  inappreciable  differ- 
ence; the  calibre  remained  121  millimetres  (4*84  inches)  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  bore ;  and  the  difference  detected  by  the  instrument,  '2  of  a  mUUmetre  at  most,  is 
so  small  tliat  it  may  be  said,  without  error,  tliat  after  the  firing  the  bores  of  the  two 
pieces  were  identically- the  same  as  they  were  before  its  commencement. 

*'  This  first  series  of  tests  is  therefore  altogether  favorable  to  cast  steel,  and  demon- 
strates its  absolute  resistance  to  the  diverse  causes  of  degradation  of  the  bore  in  ordi- 
nary firing. 

*^  Second  Series. — This  series  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  cast  steel  would 
resist  the  enemy's  shot  as  well  as  bronze  does.  The  gun  No.  2  was  fired  at  by  a  12- 
pounder  field-gun  with  tlie  ordinary  service  charge.  It  was  placed  horizontally  upon 
blocks  at  a  distance  of  about  100  metres  (328  feet),  with  its  muzzle  turned  towards 
the  gun  which  was  to  fire  at  it,  the  axes  of  the  two  pieces  being  in  the  same  vertical 
plane.  ♦  *  ♦  The  first  shot  struck  on  the  muzzle,  knocking  off  a  piece  about  a  quarter 
of  the  circumference,  and  battering  inward  a  burr  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  incli, 
which  would  prevent  the  insertion  of  a  ball.  The  effect  would  have  been  the  same  on 
a  bronze  gun.  The  second  ball  hit  exactly  in  the  same  place,  iucreasing  the  effect  of 
the  first,  and,  in  addition,  producing  deep  irregular  fissures  all  around  the  muzzle,  ex- 
tending to  the  neck.  The  piece  was  then  placed  so  that  the  trunnions  were  vertical ; 
one  of  them  was  struck  fairly  and  knocked  off  by  the  balL  It  would  have  been  the 
same  with  a  bronze  trunnion.  The  shot  having  struck  fairly,  the  shock  caused  the 
muzzle  to  fall  off,  the  fissures  having  nearly  detached  it. 

"The  gun  was  then  placed  across  the  line  of  fire,  and  re-  Fio.  72. 

ccived  five  balls  in  its  broadside.  These  balls  all  struck  fairly, 
and  produced  indentations  of  about  a  third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  ball  in  depth  (Fig.  72),  and  ragged  projections  inside  the 
bore.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  examining  closely  the  fragments,  it  was 
seen  that  the  fracture  presented  everywhere  a  fine  grain,  quite 
homogeneous,  and  of  a  regular  brilliant  and  saccharoid  crys- 
tallization. In  the  open  air  the  fractured  surfaces  oxydized, 
bat  much  more  slowly  than  the  surfaces  of  wrought  or  cast 

(See  page  103.) 
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Krupp'a  gun   (Fib.  13)  after 


138.  Fig.  73  represents  an 
8-in.  gnn  designed  for  a  68- 
poander,  and  mounted  in  a 
cast-iron  jacket.  The  jacket 
did  nut  toucli  the  chamber  nor 
impart  any  strength  to  it,  bat 
was  added  for  weight.  The 
walls  were  from  4  to  4^  in. 
thick.  The  gun  was  burst  at 
"Woolwich,  with  26  lbs.  of  pow- 
der and  a  25d-lb.  ehot. 

Fig.  74  explains  the  catue 
f^  the  disaster.  The  shot  had 
a  wrought-iron  ring.  V-shaped 
in  section,  fitted  upon  its  end. 
"WTien  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  took  plat-e,  tliis  ring 
was  broken,  and  was  forced 
along  the  body  of  the  shot, 
cutting  up  the  cast  iron  to  the 
extent  of  from  6  to  8  inches. 
The  pieced  of  the  shot  thus  eat 
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off,  leather  with  the  broken  ring,  completely  wedged  the  shot 
into  the  gun  at  the  point  shown.  The  shot  was  not  forced  out  of 
the  gun,  but  was  carried,  with  the  muzzle,  to  the  proof-butt,  and 
was  here  jerked  out  of  the  broken  end  and  thrown  some  distance 
forward.*  The  steel  was  afterwards  found  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  72000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

i;i9e  A  12-pounder,  sent  by  Mr.  Krupp  to  Woolwich  for  test, 
was  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  powder,  shot,  and  broken  shells,  but 
could  not  be  burst,  and  was  returned  with  the  cascable  knocked  off, 
the  gun  having  been  thrown  high  in  the  air  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.f 

140.  Mr.  Krupp  expresses  his  readiness  to  fabricate  13  or  15- 
inch  guns,  and  states  that  there  are  now  no  mechanical  difficulties  in 

iron.  *  *  *  Tliis  second  series  therefore  proves  that  cast  steel  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  bronze,  but  is  much  better  than  cast  iron  to  withstand  the  eflfect  of  shot 

**  Third  Series. — To  find  the  extreme  limit  of  resistance  of  cast-steel  cannon,  Ko.  1 
was  tested  with  extra  charges,  in  the  following  progression: 

20  rounds  with  8^  (  6*6  lbs.)  powder  nod  2  htHlB. 
10       **         "     8k  (  6*6  **  )       **         «    8    ** 
5       "         ♦♦6k  (18-2  "  )        "         **     6    ♦* 

and  it  was  Intended  to  continue  the  firing  until  it  bursted,  using  12^  (26*4  lbs.)  pow- 
der, and  as  many  balls  as  the  barrel  would  admit. 

**  After  each  fire  the  state  of  the  bore  and  of  the  exterior  surface  were  examined; 
the  test  with  the  star-gauge  after  the  20  fires  showed  that  the  bore  was  uninjured. 
In  the  next  trial,  10  rounds  with  3  balls,  tho  gun  resisted  perfectly;  only  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  vent  was  observed.  Finally,  5  rounds  with  6  balls  were  fired ;  the 
powder  occupying  80  centimetres  (32  in.)  of  the  bore,  and  the  balls  occupying  70  cen- 
timetres (28  in.),  so  that  the  bore  was  filled  within  30  centimetres  (12  in.)  with  pow- 
der and  balls.  The  explosion  produced  by  these  fires  was  enormous;  the  balls 
broke  against  each  other  in  a  thousand  pieces ;  and  the  recoil  of  the  gun  was  arrested 
only  by  tho  gabionade  constructed  in  tho  rear ;  and  tho  gun  was  buried  in  the  ground 
so  deeply  that  great  labor  was  required  to  get  it  out,  and  replace  it  on  the  timbers 
after  eacli  fire.  The  gun  was  again  examined  after  the  five  shots,  and  found  to  have 
resisted  perfectly,  the  bore  not  having  suffored  the  least  deterioration. 

''Preparations  were  made  to  fire  with  12^  (26*4  lbs.)  powder  and  as  many  balls  as 
possible,  when  an  order  was  received  to  stop  the  test,  and  not  to  burst  the  gun :  it 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  a  misfortune  to  destroy  a  piece  that  had  so  well  borne  these 
severe  tests." 

The  report  concludes  by  recommending  a  substitution  of  cast  steel  for  bronze,  espe- 
cially for  rifled  cannon. 

*  A  similar  accident  occurred  to  one  of  Mr.  Longridge's  wire-bound  guns,  known 
to  be  excessively  strong.    (103.) 

t  **Ooii8truotioD  of  Artillery,"  Inst.  0.  £.,  1860. 
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the  way.  The  breech  of  muzzle-loaders  of  any  size  would  be  left 
solid,  as  the  gun  would  be  forged  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  and 
bared  out.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  weight  of  forged  masseB 
of  a  given  quality  has  been  increased  nearly  10  times  within  a  de- 
cade. Mr.  Krupp  sent  a  5000-lb.  block  to  the  Exhibition  of  1861, 
and  one  of  above  44000  lbs.  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

141.  Bessemer  Steel  Gans. — ^The  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel  direct  from  the  ore,  or  from  pig-iron,  promises  to  ameliorate 
the  whole  subject  of  Ordnance  and  engineering  construction  in 
general,  both  as  to  quality  and  cost.  This  product  has  not  yet 
been  used  for  guns  to  any  great  extent,  although  Mr.  Krupp,  the 
leading  steel  maker,  has  introduced  it.  Captain  Blakely  and  Mr. 
Whitworth  have  also  experimented  with  it,  and  expressed  their  faith 
in  its  ultimate  adoption.  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield, 
have  made  over  100  gun-forgings,  some  of  them  weighing  above 
3  tons,  from  solid  ingots  of  this  steel.  During  the  present  year, 
their  production  of  Bessemer  steel  will  exceed  400  tons  per  week. 
With  the  two  new  converting  vessels  then  in  operation,  solid  ingots 
of  20  tons  weight  can  be  fabricated.  A  large  establishment  about 
to  be  started  in  London,  with  a  50-ton  hammer,  and  a  capacity 
to  pour  30-ton  ingots,  will  afford  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the 
development  of  this  process. 

142.  The  pig-iron  is  run  into  a  converting  vessel,  where  it 
receives  a  blast  of  air  for  15  or  20  minutes,  to  burn  out  the  car- 
bon and  silicium.  It  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot,  which  is  heated 
and  forged  into  a  gun.* 

143.  The  piece  shown  at  Fig.  75  was  made  for  the  Belgian 
Government,  quite  early  in  Mr.  Bessemer's  practice.  Its  dimen- 
sions  were:  length  of  bore,  7  feet;  diameter  of  bore,  4-75  in.; 
maximum  diameter,  9*5  in.;  thickness  of  walls,  2'37  in.;  weight, 
1070  lbs. — a  very  light  gun.  The  test  was  8  rounds  with  2  spheri- 
cal shot,  3  rounds  with  3  shot,  3  rounds  with  4  shot,  3  rounds  with 
5  shot,  3  rounds  with  6  shot,  3  rounds  with  7  shot,  and  2  rounds 
with  8  shot,  the  powder  being  2*2  lbs.  in  each  case,  when  the  gun 

*  See  chapter  on  "Cannon  Metals — SteeL*' 
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Inroke  in  the  oliase,  89  inches  from  the  muzzle,  from 
the  wed^ng  of  the  shot.  There  wa&  no  alteration  in 
the  chamber. 

143.  Among  the  Beasemer  forginga  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1863,  was  "a  34-pounder  steel  gtin  in 
the  rongh,  with  the  tmnniong  formed  upon  it.  This 
gun  is  the  92d  made  by  Messrs.  Hemy  Bessemer 
&  Co.  ;'**  also,  "  a  24-pounder  steel  gun,  bored  and 
finiahed  by  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston,  &  Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, for  whom  a  dozen  of  the  same  size  are  in  the 
ccnirBe  of  being  forged."* 

144.  The  present  English  prices  for  Bessemer 
gun-steel  are,  for  a  plain  1-ton  foiling,  9  cents  per 
lb. ;  for  the  same,  with  trunnions  forged  on,  11  cents ; 
for  a  3  to  5-ton  ingot,  foiged  into  a  cylinder,  11  to 
13  cents. 

149.  Naylor,  Tickers,  A  Co.*s  Steel  Onn- 
WartHmgn. — At  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Naylor, 
Vickers,  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  low  steel  of  a  very  superior 
quality  is  made  in  ingots  as  heavy  as  5  tons  weight. 
In  new  works,  to  be  in  operation  in  186i,  ingots  and 
forgings  weighing  10  tons  will  be  produced, 

140.  The  following  is  from  the  official  account 
of  the  trial  of  a  20-pounder  (3-75  in.)  gun  of  1833 
lbs.  weight,  rifled  with  4i  grooves,  made  from  a  forging 
of  this  steel : — "  The  Committee  ]iave  the  honor  to 
report  that  the  cast-eteel  block  ordered  from  Messrs. 
Kaylor  &  Vickers,  of  Sheffield,  in  December,  1859,  but  not 
delivered  till  July,  18C2,  has  been  duly  converted  into  a  20- 
,  pounder  Armstrong  gun  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factory,  and  has 
resisted  100  rounds  tired  with  the  service  charge  of  2^  lbs.,  and 
cylinders  increasing  in  weight  every  10th  round  from  20  lbs.  to 
200  lbs.  The  last  10  cylinders  of  200  lbs.  were  71.5  inches  long, 
or  only  14'125  inches  less  than  the  length  of  the  bore.    The  block 
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having  been  deKvered  without  trunnions,  a  trunnion-coil  was 
slirunk  on  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  and  confined  by  a 
wrought-iron  coil  14.5  inches  long  in  front,  corresponding  to  the 
3  B  coil  of  an  ordinary  gun,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  it  corre- 
sponded in  dimensions. 

"  The  gun  is  still  serviceable,  and  not  perceptibly  affected  by 
the  firing.  It  required  rebouching  at  the  4:0th  round,  and  there 
was  at  difierent  periods  of  the  proof  a  very  considerable  escape  of 
gas,  arising  from  the  wear  of  the  copper  rings  on  the  gun  and  on 
the  vent-pieces.* 

"  The  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  20-pounder  Armstrong 
gun  (exptl.),  made  in  a  block  of  cast  steel  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Naylor  &  Yiekers,  has  completed  the  second  series  of  proof  rounds, 
and  is  still  entire.  This  series  consisted  of  10  rounds  with  double 
charge  and  service  shot,  and  27  rounds  with  double  charge,  and 
cylinders  increasing  every  third  round  from  the  weight  of  2  shot 
up  to  10  shot — total,  37  rounds,  or,  including  the  trial  previously 
reported,  137  rounds ;  the  only  efiect  upon  the  gim  itself  is,  that 
the  powder  and  shot  chambers  have  expanded  a  little  (about 
0-008  inch).     The  bore  is  free  from  flaws."t 

147.  MusHET  AND  Clake's  20-Poundeb.  —  This  gun,  con- 
structed and  rifled  like  the  above,  was  subjected  to  extreme  proof^ 
but  did  not  endure  the  100  rounds. 

148.  Mersey  Puddled-Steel  Gun. — An  8-in.  gun  of  7  tons 
weight  was  forged  at  the  Mersey  Works,  from  puddled  steel,  for 
Mr.  Lynall  Thomas.  It  burst  after  a  few  rounds,  with  a  145-lb. 
shot  and  a  251b.  charge. 

Section  IV.     Cast-Ibon  Guns.:]: 

149.  Rodman  and  Dulilgren  Gnns. — Although  the  United 
States  Government  has  made  little  progress  in  the  adaptation  of 

♦  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  Dec.  10,  1862. 

f  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  May  13,  186^. 

}  Some  facts  about  the  endurance  of  cast-iron  g^ns  are  given  in  a  note  under  the 
head  of  cast  iron  (357).  A  12-inch  gun,  cast  for  CSommodore  Stockton  after  the  fiiQiire 
of  the  Princeton's  wrought-iron  gun  (426),  burst  after  a  few  fires,  with  26  Ibe.  of 
powder. 
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viuufjbt  iroa  and  steel  to  cannoD-mak- 
iag,  it  has  certainly  attained  to  a  remark- 
able degree  of  perfection  in  the  fignre, 
material,  and  fabrication  of  its  cast-iron 
gone.  Wbile  conatnicturs  in  Europe  have 
careftiUj  preserved  the  traditional  ehapea 
and  ornamentation  of  early  times — ehapes 
that  once  bad  a  significance,  hot  are  now 
only  soorces  of  weakness  —  tho  aim  in 
America  has  been  to  ascertain  tlio  exact 
•monnt  and  locality  of  etrain,  and  to  pro- 
pwtioQ  the  parts  with  thia  reference,  to 
the  entire  abandonment  of  whatever  is 
merely  fanciful  and  traditionaL* 

The  consegaent  saving  of  weight  with  a 
given  strength  at  tho  point  of  maximum 
strain,  is  well  illustrated  by  plauing  a  sec- 
tion of  tho  British  8-in.  gun  (66-pounder) 
over  that  of  the  United  States  army  8-inch 
colombiad,  Fig.  76. 

ISO.  Equal  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial. The  best  American  iron  is  admitted 
l^  English  authorities  to  ho  EU|>erior  to 
the  best  English :  a  good  quality  of  iron 
for  cannon  is  certainly  the  more  abundant 
in  America  (355). 

191,  Major  liodman's  process  of  cast- 
ing guns  hollow  and  cooling  them  from 
within  (373),  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
the  initial  strains,  when  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  proportion  and  strong 
material,  produces  nearly  or  quite  the  best 
result  attainable  with  simple  cast  iron. 
But  the  tension  of  this  material  at  its  elastic  limit  is  so  low  (352), 
that  it  will  not  alone  endure  the  pressure  necessary  to  give  the 
*  See  foot  note  under  ^  236. 
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highest  velocities  to  the  heavy  projectiles  demanded  by  iron-dad 
warfare. 

153.  Considering,  however,  the  failure  of  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heavy  wrought  iron  guns  (425,  426,  444  to  446),  both 
built-up  and  solid,  and  the  present  scarcity  and  enormous  cost  of 
steel  masses  of  the  proper  quality,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  cast-iron  barrel  lined  with  steel,  or  as  so  largely  and  saooeBS- 
fiilly  used  in  America,  France,  and  Spain,  strengthened  by  hoops, 
is  not  the  best  temporary  resort. 

153.  Hollow  casting,  the  most  obvious  means  of  improvement, 
is  not  deemed  important  for  heavy  ordnance  alone.  The  4*3-inch 
rifled  United  States  siege-gun  is  cast  hollow  and  cooled  from  with- 
in. Indeed,  the  advantages  of  the  process  can  be  better  realieed 
in  the  8  or  10-inch  barrel  cast  for  hooping,  than  in  the  15*inch 
columbiad. 

154.  Hollow-Cast  Guns. — All  United  States  army  guns  down 
to  4*2  in.  bore  are  hollow-cast.  The  20  inch,  lo-inch,  and  the  auo- 
cessful  13-inch  navy  guns  have  been  cast  hollow.  Recently,  many 
of  the  chief  officers  of  this  department  have  strongly  recommended 
hollow  casting  for  all  navy  guns,  and  have  begun  to  practise  it  in 
the  construction  of  10  and  11-inch  guns. 

The  following  abstract  of  official  reports*  will  explain  the  con- 
duct and  results  of  the  hollow-casting  process.  Its  merits  and 
possible  improvements  are  discussed  in  a  succeeding  chapterf  (373). 

On  the  4tli  of  August,  1849,  two  8-inch  columbiads  were  cast  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Works,  from  the  same  iron.     No.  1  was  cast  solid,  in 


♦  "Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon,"  1856. 

t  It  is  officially  stated  that  tlie  experimental  solid-cast  13-in.  guns  for  the  navy  have 
all  burst  at  proof.  The  test  prescribed  was  500  rounds  with  service  charges.  One 
of  the  hollow-cast  13-in.  guns  fired  700  rounds. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following  account  of  the  test  of  one  of  the  JioUow- 
cast  la-in.  guns: — "The  test  applied  was  30  lbs.  of  powder  for  the  first  10  rounds, 
40  lbs.  for  tlie  second  10  rounds,  and  50  lbs.  for  the  remaining  158  rounds.  The 
powder  employed  was  much  finer  than  is  used  in  the  service,  and,  of  course,  its  ex- 
plosive power  was  proportionately  greater  The  gun  burst  at  the  178th  round."  The 
weight  of  the  shot  was  280  lbs. 

Of  two  British  13-in.  mortars,  one  cast  hollow  stood  2000  rounds  without  burstings 
while  one  cast  solid  burst  at  the  533d  round. 
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the  usual  manner  j  No,  2  was  ^o.  10. 
cast  on  a  hollow  core,  through  (^' 
which  a  Btream  of  water  passed  /^ 
while  the  metal  was  cooling. 
The  iroH  for  both  castings  was 
melted  at  the  same  time  in  two 
air  furnaces,  each  containing 
14000  lbs.  Aiter  melting,  the 
liquid  iron  remained  in  the  fur 
naces,  exposed  to  a  high  heat, 
for  one  hour ;  it  was  then  dis- 
_  charged  into  a  common  reser- 
voir, whence  it  issued  in  a  sin- 
gle stream,  which,  after  pro 
ceeding  a  few  feet,  separated 
into  two  branches,  one  leading 
to  each  mould. 

199.  The  solid  casting  was 
cooled  as  usual,  in  an  open  pit. 
"  The  hollow  casting  was  cooled, 
in  the  interior,  by  passing  a 
stream  of  water  through  the 
core,  for  a  period  of  40  hours, 
when  the  core  was  withdrawn ; 
aft«r  which  the  water  passed 
through  the  interior  cavity 
formed  by  the    core,  for 


tr.  s.  Army  lu-io.  Colam-  hours.     The  average  quantity  S^il^fl/fLu 
biad.     Scale,  t^  in.  to  1  ft,      ,  ,    ,  ,     ,      .       "f^™  ™* 

of  water  passed  through  during    rt  '"■  ">  "^ 

the  whole  period  was  1'66  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  100  feet  per 

hour;  making  in  all  COOO  cubic  feet,  weigliing  187  tons.     The 

temperature  of  the  water  was   increased   20°  during  the  first 

hour;  13°  during  the  20th  hour;  8°  during  the  40tli  hour;  and 

3°  during  the  60tli  and  last  hour.     The  weight  of  the  water 

passed  throngh  is  30  times  the  weight  of  the  casting ;  and  the 

heat  imparted  by  the  casting  to  the  water,  and  canied  off  by  the 
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latter,  w  equnl  to  10°  on  tlie  whole  quantity  of  water  used.     The 
mould  for  this  oaatmg  was  placed  in  a  covered  pit,  which  had 
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been  previously  heated  to  about  400° ;  and  this  heat  was  kept  vp 
ae  long  as  the  stream  of  water  was  supplied.     Both  colambiads 
Fig.  83.  were   completed  and  inspected   Septem- 

ber €th,  and  were  fonnd  to  be  accurate 
and  uniform  in  their  dimensions  and 
^  weights." 

^ryii         'i  130.  The  charges  used  in  testing  the 

■      V         '        S"^^  were  as  follows : — 


I 
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powder,  I  ball,  am 
'eight  of  ball)  lued 
(eight  of  ihelli  uie 


.  49  lb«- 

r  uied,  198  yirdl. 


The  guns  were-  fired  alternately,  up  to 
the  S5th  fire,  at  which  columbiad  No.  1, 
cast  solid,  burst.  Then  the  proof  pro- 
ceeded with  No.  %  which  burst  at  the 
251at  fire;  having  endured  nearly  8  times 
as  much  service  aa  the  other. 

157.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1851,  two 
more  8-inch  columbiads  were  cast  at  the 

ysame  foundry,  and  under  similar  cironin- 
stances ;  the  one  was  cast  solid,  and  the 
other  hollow.  The  iron  for  both  (Green- 
wood) remained  in  Aision  2^  hours,  ez- 
Dahlgren7)in  nfle    Scale,  ,'  ,  .   ,    ,       , 

1^  m  ki  1  ft.  posed  to  a  high  beat. 

138.  The  core  for  the  hollow  gun  was  formed  upon  a  water- 
tight cast-iron  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end.  The  water  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  this  tnbe  by  a  central  tube  open  at  the  lower  eod, 
and  ascended  through  the  annular  space  between  the  tubea.   **  The 
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water  paaaed  through  the  core  at  the  rat«  of  2^  cubic  feet  per 
minate,  or  150  feet  per  hoar.  At  35  hours  after  casting,  the  core 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  water  thereafter 
circulated  throngh  the  interior  cavity  form- 
ed by  the  core,  at  the  same  rate  for  40 
hooTB;  making  65  hoars  in  all.  The 
whole  quantity  of  water  passed  through 
the  casting  was  nearly  10000  cubic  feet, 
weighing  about  300  tons,  or  about  50  times 
the  weight  of  the  casting.  The  heat  im- 
parted by  the  casting  to  the  water,  and  cai^ 
ried  off  by  the  latter,  is  equal  to  6"  on  the 
whole  gnantity  of  water  used. 


Dah^ren  breech 


T^in.  riSe.     Scale,  ^ 


"  A  fire  was  kindled  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  directly  after  east- 
ing, and  was  continued  60  hours.  The  pit  was  covered,  and  the 
iron  case  containing  the  gun-mould  was  kept  at  as  high  a  temper- 
ature as  it  would  safely  bear,  being  nearly  to  a  red  beat,  all  the 
time." 
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189.  Shortly  afterwards  (August  21st)  two  10-incb  colnmbiads 
were  east,  of  the  same  iron,  the  one  solid,  and  the  other  hollow. 
Both  moulds  were  placed  in  the  same  pit,  and  all  the  space  in  the 
pit,  outside  of  the  moulds,  was  filled  with  moulding-sand  and 
rammed.  "  This  was  done  because  the  iron  cases  of  the  moulds 
were  not  large  enough  to  admit  the  usual  thickness  of  clay  in  the 
walls  of  the  mould.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  heat  of  the 
great  mass  of  iron  within,  would  penetrate  through  the  thin 
mould,  and  heat  the  iron  cases  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  yield 
and  let  the  iron  run  out  of  the  mould."  The  external  cooling  of 
the  10-inch  hollow  gun,  by  the  contact  of  the  flask  with  green 
sand,  was  therefore  umch  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  8-inch  hol- 
low gun. 

1 60,  "  Water  was  passed  through  the  core  at  the  rate  of  about 
■i  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  240  feet  per  hour,  for  94  hours; 
amounting  in  all  to  22560  feet,  weighing  about  700  tons,  or  70 
times  the  weight  of  the  casting.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  all  the  water  passed  through  the  core  in  94  hours,  was 
about  3^°.  At  the  end  of  this  period  an  attempt  was  made  to 
withdraw  the  core  from  the  casting,  which  proved  unsuccesafiiL 
The  contraction  of  the  iron  around  it  held  it  so  firmly,  that  the 
upper  part  of  it  broke  off,  leaving  the  remainder  imbedded  in  the 
casting:.  The  stream  of  water  was  then  diminished  to  about  2  feet 
per  minute,  wliicli  continued  to  circulate  through  the  core  for  48 
hours.  The  supply  of  water  allotted  to  and  circulated  through 
both  the  S-inch  and  10-inch  guns  was  equal,  in  weight,  to  the 
weight  of  each  casting,  in  about  1  hour  and  20  minutes.''     • 

161  •  The  proof  of  the  8-inch  guns  commenced  August  38th; 
that  of  the  10-inch  guns,  October  7th.  "Eighty  fires  per  day 
were  easily  made  witli  7  men,  in  5  hours,  from  the  8-inch  gun; 
and  with  9  men,  60  fires  were  made  in  the  same  time  from  the 
10-inch  gun.  *  *  *  Fifteen  fires  were  sometimes  made  from  the 
S-ineli  gun  in  30  minutes.  *  *  *  The  two  guns  making  the  pair 
to  be  compared  were  fired  alternately,  one  discharge  from  each, 
in  regular  succession,  until  one  of  them  burst,  when  the  firing  of 
the  survivor  was  continued  by  itself  alone.     The  powder  of  the 
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cartridges  of  each  pair  was  of  the  same  proof  range,  and  taken 
from  the  same  cask." 

Proof  Charges. 


8-inch.  /  "'  ^^*  "  ^**'*  P®^****"*  * 
\  2d  fire,  15  lbs.  powder,  i 

lo-inch.  I  "^  ^'^^  ^  ^^'  ^"^^^^  ' 
I  2d  fire,  24  lbs.  powder,  i 


ball  and  sabot,  and  i  wad. 
shell  with  sabot. 

ball  and  sabot,  and  i  wad. 
shell  with  sabot. 


Service  Charges. 

8-inch  10  lbs.  powder,  i  ball  with  sabot, 
lo-inch  18  lbs.  powder,  x  ball  with  sabot. 
Weight  of  8-inch  balls,  63^  lbs. ;  of  shells,  48^  lbs. 
Weight  of  lo-inch  balls,  124  lbs. ;  of  shells,  91  lbs. 

« The  number  of  fires  made  from  each  gun,  including  proof 
charges,  was  as  follows : — 


8-inch  gun,  No.  3,  cast  solid,  73  fires. 

8-inch  gun.  No.  4,  cast  hollow,  1 500  fires, 
lo-inch  gun,  No.  5,  cast  solid,  20  fires, 
lo-inch  gun.  No.  6,  cast  hollow,  249  fires. 


"  Each  of  them,  excepting  the  8-inch  gun  No.  4,  cast  hollow, 
burst  at  the  last  lire ;  and  that  remains  unbroken,  and  apparently 
capable  of  much  further  service. 

"On  comparing  the  enlargements  of  the  bores  (made  by  an 
equal  number  of  fires)  of  the  guns  cast  solid  with  those  east  hol- 
low, it  will  be  seen  that,  in  both  pairs  of  guns,  the  enlargement  is 
least  in  those  cast  hollow.  *  *  * 

163.  "The  less  endurance  of  the  10-inch  hollow  gun  than  that 
of  the  8-inch  hollow  one,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  10- 
inch  gun  had  no  fire  on  the  exterior  of  the  fiask  while  cooling,  it 
haying  been  rammed  up  in  the  pit,  where  it  was  supposed,  at  the 
time  of  casting,  the  heat  of  the  gun  would  have  been  retained  by 
the  sand  until  the  interior  should  have  been  cooled  by  the  circu- 
lation of  water  through  the  core-barrel.  This  supposition  was 
found  to  be  erroneous  on  digging  out  the  sand,  as  its  temperature 
was  found  to  be  much  lower  than  had  been  expected." 
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163.  Test  of  New  Obdnance. — The  proposals  for  army  guns, 
1868,  specify  that  the  iron  is  to  liave  a  tenacity  of  not  less  than 
30000  lbs.,  and  that  a  trial-gun  is  to  endure  1000  rounds  with  ser- 
vice charges,  200  rounds  to  be  with  solid  shot,  and  800  rounds  with 
shells.  In  the  Navy  Department  the  test  is  as  follows: — The 
maker  is  required  to  provide  suflScient  iron  of  uniform  make  and 
quality  to  execute  the  entire  order.  Five  guns  are  cast,  and  the 
iron  is  tested.  Tlie  strength  of  that  which  is  nearest  the  average  of 
the  five  specimens  is  prescribed  as  the  standard  of  strength.  This 
should  be  about  30000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A  variation  of  2500 
lbs.  each  way,  that  is,  from  27500  lbs.  to  32500  lbs.,  is  allowed. 
A  similar  rule  is  observed  with  regard  to  the  specific  gravity, 
which  should  be  about  7'23.  The  proof  for  the  smaller  guns  is, 
that  one  gun  out  of  the  whole  order  shall  endure  1000  rounds 
with  service  charges.  For  guns  of  13-in.  bore  and  upwards,  600 
rounds  are  required.* 

One  of  the  15-inch  navy  guns  was  fired  900  times  at  ele- 
vations from  0  to  5°.  The  charge  commenced  at  35  lbs.  It 
was  then  increased  to  50  lbs.  With  60  lbs.  220  rounds  were 
fired.  Tlie  gun  at  lengtli  burst  with  TO  lbs.  The  shot  in  all 
cases  was  440  lbs.  After  the  first  300  rounds,  the  chamber 
(Fig.  81)  was  bored  out  to  a  nearly  parabolic  form,  and  the  chase 
was  turned  down  3  inches,  so  as  to  fit  the  port  designed  for  the 
13-in.  gun. 

1 64.  CoLUMBiADs.  — "  The  columbiads  are  a  species  of  sea- 
coast  cannon,  which  combine  certain  qualities  of  the  gun,  how- 
itzer, and  mortar;  in  other  words,  they  are  long,  chambered 
pieces,  capable  of  projecting  solid  shot  and  shells,  with  heavy 
charges  of  powder,  at  high  angles  of  elevation,  and  are  therefore 

*  "  No  prun  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard,  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  1000  rounds  of  service  charges.  With  this  standard  thus  established,  all 
the  guns  of  a  contract  must  coincide  in  their  composite  elements.  The  only  ezoeptkm 
to  the  rule  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  1 5-inch  guns  cast  upon  the  plan  of  Major 
Hodman,  of  the  United  States  Army.  Time  did  not  admit  of  this  proof  being  applied, 
and  the  guns  were  necessarily  accepted  and  put  into  service,  after  having  endured, 
however,  somewhat  more  than  the  tests  prescribed  by  the  army  regulations." — Ihm 
the  Rt^rt  of  the  Chief  of  Ordmncf,  U.  K  Navy  Dt-jmrtment,  Oct.  20,  1863. 
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equally  suited  to  the  defence  of  narrow  channels  and  distant 
roadsteads. 

"  The  columbiad  was  invented  by  the  late  Colonel  Bumford,  and 
used  in  the  war  of  1812  for  firing  solid  shot.  In  1844  the  model 
was  changed,  by  lengthening  the  bore  and  increasing  the  weight 
of  metal,  to  enable  it  to  endure  the  increased  charge  of  powder, 
or  }  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  shot.  Six  years  after  this,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  pieces  thus  altered  did  not  always  possess  the 
requisite  strength.  In  1858  they  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
shell  guns,  to  be  fired  with  diminished  charges  of  powder,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  pieces  of  improved  model. 

lGtl«  "The  changes  made  in  forming  the  new  model,  consisted 
in  giving  greater  thickness  of  metal  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  which  was  done  by  diminishing  the  length  of  the 
bore  itself;  in  substituting  a  hemispherical  bottom  to  the  bore  and 
removing  the  cylindrical  chamber ;  in  removing  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle  and  base  ring;  and  in  rounding  off  the  comer  of  the 
breech."*  The  present  model,  as  illustrated,  was  proposed  by 
Captain  Hodman,  in  1860. 

166.  Ifew  Guns— 30-Iuch  Ouns. — In  addition  to  the  heavy 
ordnance  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  the  Navy 
Department  has  introduced  a  superior  gun  of  10-inch  calibre,  called 
a  125-pounder.  The  exterior  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  11-inch  gun,  except  tliat  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
reinforce  is  continued  farther  forward  (3  calibres).  The  first  of 
these  guns  was  cast  solid,  and  endured  47  lbs.  of  powder  and 
125-lb.  balls  for  some  hundred  rounds.  The  new  10-inch  gun  is 
cast  hollow ;  charge,  40  lbs. ;  shot,  125  lbs.  Its  dimensions  are 
given  in  Table  23. 

The  chambers  of  the  navy  13  and  15-in.  guns,  as  shot^  in  the 
engravings,  have  recently  been  changed  to  a  shape  nearly 
parabolic. 

The  Navy  Department  has  four  12-in.  rifles,  cast  hollow,  of 
about  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  15-inch  gun.     It  is  believed 

*  "Ordnanco  and  Gunnery,"  Benton,  1862. 
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that  they  will  have  satisfactory  endurance  with  50-lb.  charges  and 
600-lb.  bolts. 

Twenty-inch  guns  for  the  army  and  navy  have  recently  been 
cast  at  Pittsburg.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  metal 
and  the  fabrication  of  the  first  20-inch  (army)  gun : — 

The  iron  was  high  No.  2,  warm  blast  (200**)  hematite,  from 
Blair  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  smelted  pigs  were  remelted 
and  cast  into  pigs,  which  were  again  melted  in  three  air- 
furnaces.  The  weight  of  iron  was  172000  lbs. ;  the  time  of 
melting,  TJ  hours;  the  time  of  casting,  23  minutes.  Water, 
run  through  the  core  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per  minute,  during 
the  first  hour  was  heated  from  36°  to  92°;  during  the  second 
hour,  at  the  rate  of  60  gallons  per  minute,  water  emerged  at  61°. 
From  the  15th  to  the  20th  hour  after  casting,  the  water  was 
heated  21*5°.  After  the  20th  hour  the  core-barrel  was  removed, 
and  air  was  forced  into  the  bore  at  the  rate  of  2000  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  metal  was  considered  too  high  to  be  cooled  by  the 
direct  contact  of  water.  At  the  50th  hour  after  casting,  the  air 
emerging  from  the  gun  was  130  seconds  in  rising  60^  to  212^. 
The  gun  was  cast  on  the  11th  of  February,  1864.  On  the  I7th, 
the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  entering  and  emerging  air 
was  100° ;  on  the  20th  it  was  33°.  Air  circulated  through  the 
bore  till  the  24:th. 

The  mould,  5  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  was  made  in  a  two-part 
iron  flask,  1}  in.  thick.  On  the  23d  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
was  removed ;  on  the  24rth  the  lower  part  was  removed ;  on  the 
25tli  the  gun  was  removed  from  the  pit. 

The  density  of  the  metal  taken  from  the  casting  was  7*3028. 
The  tenacity  was  28737  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Note. — "The  only  establishments  in  the  country,  which  were  prepared  for  the 
work  of  founding  heavy  cannon  when  the  rebellion  took  place,  were  at  the  South 
Boston,  Fort  Pitt,  and  West  Point  foundries.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  abbve-nained 
foundries,  the  bureau  has  now,  as  sources  of  supply,  the  establishment  at  Providenoe, 
R.  I.,  known  as  the  Builders*  Iron  Foundry;  the  foundries  of  Messrs.  Hinkley,  Wil- 
liams k  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  the  Portland  Co.  of  Portland,  Maine ;  and  at  Reading,  Pa., 
the  Scott  Foundry  of  Messrs.  Soyfcrt,  McManus  A;  Co." — From  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance^  U.  S.  Navy  Departnientf  Oct  20,  1863. 

At  the  Fort  Pitt  foundry,  over  2000  cannon,  among  them  108  fifteen-inch  guns,  hATe 
been  cast  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  (Sept  1864.) 
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The  gun  closely  resembles  the  15-in.  gun  in  figure ;  the  partie- 
tilars  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  gun 20  ft,  3^    in. 

««           bore 17  ««  6      «« 

**          trunnions 6^    *< 

Diameter,  maximum 5  "  4      ** 

**         muzxle 2  *<  10      ** 

«          bore    I   «  8      « 

'*          trunnions i   "  6      ** 

Distance  over  rimbases 5  **  4*2 '< 

Weight 115200  lbs. 

Chamber  ellipsoidal,  length 15  in. 

The  particulars  of  the  20-inch  navy  gun  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  gun 17  ft. 

"           bore 13  "  7  in 

**           trunnions 6  ** 

Diameter,  maximum 5  '*  4  ** 

**          muzzle 2  "  10  " 

"          bore   I  "  8  " 

"          trunnions i   "  4  " 

Distance  over  rimbases 5  *'  4  '* 

Weight  (about) looooo  lbs. 

167.  Britteb  Cast-iron  Guns.^ — (See  Table  25.)  The  stan- 
dard cast-iron  gun  in  England — in  fact,  the  standard  Naval  Gun 
— ^is  the  95  cwt.  68-pounder  of  8  in.  diameter  and  113'9  in.  length 
of  bore,  and  26*2  in.  diameter  over  the  chamber  (Fig.  87).  Its 
cost  is  about  $500. 

168.  At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  68-pounder8  were,  on  th6 
whole,  very  satisfactory  in  their  results  and  endurance.  Only  two 
of  them  burst,  both  at  high  elevations,  and  one  after  having  fired 
over  2000  rounds.  (See  Table  24.)  Some  of  those  landed  from  the 
^^Terrihle^^  fired  as  many  as  4000  rounds,  usually  with  16  lbs.  of 
powder,  and  very  rapidly.     Some  of  them  were  rebouched  twice.f 

The  other  ordnance  used  in  this  siege,  911  pieces  in  all,  con- 
sisted of  24-pounders  and  32-pounders,  which  had  little  effect  on 
masonry — 8-in.  and  10-in.  shell-guns,  and  13-in.,  10-in.,  and  8-in. 
mortars. 

♦  It  is  stated  that  100  new  68-pouDdcr8  have  been  recently  ordered,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  Armstrong  gun  as  a  naval  weapon. 

f  Military  Commission  to  Europe,  Major  Mordecai,  1860. 
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Table  XXTV, — GnNS  Bcbst  at  Sebastopol  and  Swubobs. 
These  guns  were  all  of  cast  iron,  uustrangthened. 


l.^^L 

DaicnplloD  ud  Mlibre. 

Nfl.«r™ind.fl«i 

C»i«  ofbluMlBg. 

13-inch  Mortir,  old  patMrn 

No  information. 

No  informaUon. 

lo-inch  Mortar,  old  pattern 

No  information. 

68-poonJ«,  95  c«t.          | 
lo-inch  Gun,  85  cwt. 

lit.    Fired    over    1000 
toundi. 

No  infbrmalion. 

iFiredathighelendon. 
f  Enemjr'i  ibell  bunt  in 

3I.pounder,  56  cwL 

No  information.* 

14-poui.i.r.  so  cwt. 

No  information. 

Lancwter  g-inch  Gani. 

lAO.  miscellaneous  Cafll-lron  Gnns*  and  9lortar>. — The 

Bussian  120-pounder  Bhell-giin  is  illuBtrated  by  Fig.  89,    Its 
length  (to  end  of  reinforce)  IS  130  in  ,  diameter  over  the  chamber, 
26  8  ID  ;  dianiDttr  of  bore,  10  To  in      Tlie  56-ponnder,  illustrated 
j-jQ  gi  by  Fig  90,  is  intended  as  both 

a  shot  and  ahell  gun.  The  par- 
ticular-, of  it  are :  length  (to 
endofreiuforce)124in.;  diam- 
eter o\erthe  chamber,  28"7in.; 
diameter  of  Iwre,  705  in. ; 
weight,  13700  Iba.  The  other 
modem  Russian  cast-iron  guns 
are  chiefly  of  the  calibres  of 
40  poniiders  and  06-pouiider8.+ 
1 70.  Fig.  91  illustrates  the 
difference  in  iignre  between 
the  British  and  the  United 
States  13-in.  sea-service   raor- 

*  The  Wabrendorf  and  Cavalli  broecli-loading  cast-iroD  guns  will  bo  illuBtnted 
under  tlie  hoftd  of  Breeeh'Loading. 

f  Militarj  Cooimiasioii  to  Europe,  Major  Mordeca^  ISGO. 
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tars.*  The  particnlara  and  charges  of  British  mortars  are  given 
in  TaLle  26.  The  United  States  13-in.  raortar  weighs  17120  lbs. ; 
length  of  bore,  2'7  diameters.  It  has  no  preponderance.  The 
charge  is  20  lbs, ;  projectile,  220  lbs.  The  10-in.  and  8-in.  mor- 
tars have  bores  1^  diameters  long,  measured  from  the  bottom  of 
the  projectile,  and  their  weight  is  about  20  times  that  of  the 
BheU. 

•  The  faulty  form  of  the  British  mortar  is  thus  referred  to  hj  Commander  Scott,  In 
A  lecture  before  the  Royal  noited  Service  Institution : — "  The  oBbct  produced  b;  tliis 
bulty  ronn  was  ieen  in  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie 
mortars  employed  either  burst,  or  were  rendered  unserriceftble ;  the  best,  that  of  the 
Groiekr,  cast  in  ISln,  standing  3&5  rounds  only. 

"By  a  reference  to  Fig.  92,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trunnions  prevent  the  eipansion 
of  the  iron  at  the  places  where  they  unite  with  the  piece ;  hence,  as  the  iron  wsrmi, 
it  expands  at  the  bottom,  and  the  mortar  being  supported  upon  its  trunnions,  a  severe 
shock  is  thrown  upon  that  part  which  is  in  the  line  of  least  metal  and  has  been  ftir- 
ther  weakened    by   oipan-  Fio.  92, 
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24-Inch  Iwre,  and  1'004  lbs.   r 
weight,  mode  at  Liogo  for  | 
the    aioge    of   Antwerp,   in   j 
18:(2,    burst    aJter    a    f — 
roanils. 

Several  18-inch  mortars  were  cast  hollow  on  14-inch  cores,  by  Uessra.  Forrester 
k  Co..  for  the  British  government.     They  have  not  been  iu  somce. 

Xeoriy  twenty  years  ago,  Messra.  Walker,  of  the  Gospel  Oak  Foundry,  cast  a  20- 
in.  mortar  for  Egypt. 
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Table  XXVII. — Cost  of  Guns. 


NxMS  or  GuK. 


Armstrong  la^in.  gun 
Armstrong  1 1  o-pdr.  gun 

Honfall  gun 

Alfred  gun 


Krupp*s  15-in.  gun^... 

Krupp^s  9-1  n.  gun 

Bessemer  forging 

Blakely  12-in.  gun 

BUkely  11 -in.  gun.  .  .. 

Blakely  lo-in.  gun 

Blakely  120-pdr.  gun.. 
Whitworth  120-pdr. ... 
Parrott  loo-pdr.  gun... 

Parrott  8-in.  gun 

Parrott  lo-in.  gun...... 


Material 


Wrought-iron    coils   in 

hoops 

Wrought-iron   coils   in 

hoops 

Wrought     iron    forged 

solid 

Wrought    iron     forged 

hollow 


Cast  steel  forged  solid.. 
Cast  steel  forged  solid.. 
Cast  steel  forged  solid.. 

Cast  steel  hooped  with 

steel 

Cast  steel  hooped  with 

steel  

Cast  steel  hooped  with 

i     steel ... 

Cast  steel  hooped  with 

steel 

Cast  steel  hooped  with 

steel 

Cast  iron  hooped   with 

wrought   iron 

Cast  iron  hooped  with 

wrought   iron 

Cast  iron  hooped  with 

wrought   iron 


Bore. 


Weight 


Rodman  15-in.  gun. 
Rodman  lo-in.  gun. 
Rodman  8-in.  gun.. 


Cast  iron  cast  hollow... 
Cast  iron  cast  hollow... 
Cast  iron  cast  hollow... 


in. 
lo«5 

7' 

lO* 

IS- 

9- 

7  to  8 

12* 
II- 
lO* 

7- 

7- 
6*4 

8. 

lO* 

«S- 

io» 

8. 


IbA. 
26880 

9184 
53846 
24094 
33600 
18000 
1 1200 

40000 
35005 
30000 

9600 
13440 

9700 
16300 
26500 
49100 
15059 

8465 


Cost  per 
pound. 


eta. 
33.6 
23.9 
23*2 

20»7 

87.5 

56*2 
13.0 

87.5 
78.5 
58.3 

62*5 

37.2 

I2>4 

14*1 
17*0 
13*2 

9-75 
9-75 


Total  cost 


$9000*00 
2195.75 

12500-00 
5000*00 

29400*00 

IOI25<00 

1466*00 

35000*00 

27500*00 

17500*00 

6000*00 

5000*00 

1200*00 

2300*00 

4500*00 

6500*00 

1468*00 

825*00 


^  This  is  the  weight  and  price  unofficiallj  reported.     The  price  is,  probably,  not 
Ikr  wrong. 
The  Armstrong  600-pr.  (13*3-in.)  cost  $19000,  or  37  cents  per  pound. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  GUNS— ARMOR. 


Section  I. — The  Work  to  be  Done. 

171.  If  the  introduction  of  11-in.  sliell-gunB  had  not  ren- 
dered wooden  walls,  and  even  iron  hulls  without  armor,  impracti- 
cable for  war- vessels,  the  American  experiments  with  15-in.  guns, 
and  the  promise  of  larger  calibres,  plainly  indicated  that  the 
great  accuracy,  long  range,  and  enormous  bursting  charges  of  mod- 
ern shells  would  add  to  the  power*  of  ordnance,  more  than  high 
speed  by  steam  would  add  to  the  power  of  ships.  A  moving  object 
was  indeed  an  uncertain  mark,  but  one  15-inch  projectile,  rightly 
planted,  was  likely  to  destroy  or  seriously  cripple  any  vessel.* 
More  recently,  the  penetration  and  shattering  of  masonry  by  lifle 
projectiles  at  long  range,  demonstrated  the  fatal  weakness  of  the 
present  forts. 

From  these  causes,  a  new  and  additional  feature  of  defence  be- 
came indispensable.  The  cuirass  of  ancient  times  was  restored, 
but  instead  of  defending  the  breasts  of  single  wairiors  from  hostile 
spears,  it  was  expanded  over  whole  frigates  and  fortifications — 
their  armament,  men,  and  machinerv — and  thickened  to  resist 

7  7  •/ 

shells  and  even  solid  shot  of  ordinary  power. 

So  rapidly  have  these  changes  occurred,  and  so  nmch  absorbed 
are  engineers  in  the  improvement  of  the  rival  systems — offen- 
sive and  defensive — that  the  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
character  of  this  revolution  in  warfare  is  hardly  appreciated.  The 
experimental  fight  of  the  armored  batteries  at  Kinburn,  so  late  as 
1855,  was  neglected  by  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  subsequent 
commencement  of  iron-clad  vessels  in  France  and  England  was 

*  One  15-in.  projectile  destrojed   the  iron-clad  Atlanta,     (i8i  B.),  and  another 
shattered  the  side  of  the  iron-clad  Jkrmesaee, 
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hardly  acknowledged  by  its  authors  to  be  a  revolutionary  proceed- 
ing. Nor  was  it  the  actual  beginning  of  the  new  system.  The 
three  years  of  the  great  rebellion  in  America,  and  the  contempo- 
rary and  comprehensive  experiments  of  the  British  Government 
upon  the  resistance  and  fabrication  of  armor,  have  witnessed  its 
real  inauguration,  and  pointed  out  the  direction  and  settled  many 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  further  improvement. 

Whether  new  weapons  of  offence  will  aga^n  overcome  the 
armor-carrying  power  of  practicable  ships,  as  gunpowder  overcame 
that  of  men,  so  that  fortresses  which,  being  fixed,  can  carry  armor 
enough  to  resist  any  conceivable  projectile,  will  be  relied  on  for 
ultimate  defence ;  or  whether  the  embarrassments  that  beset  the 
gunmaker  will  so  rapidly  increase  and  multiply  that  practicable 
ships  can  always  carry  armor  enough  to  resist  projectiles,  is  not  an 
essential  feature  of  the  present  discussion. 

1 79.  The  present  duty  demanded  of  guns,  is  to  penetrate  or 
remove,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple  the  enemy  within  it,  the 
annor  now  used  on  ships,  and  the  armor  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  is  likely  to  be  fabricated  and  to  be  supported  by  sea- 
worthy vessels. 

The  importance  of  carrying  some  purely  ^^^B-guns  of  large 
calibre,  to  destroy  transports  or  vessels  that  may  not  be  iron- 
clad, and  to  operate  against  towns,  temporary  works,  and  troops 
on  shore,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Such  guns  are  comparatively 
perfect.*  At  least,  the  means  of  improving  horizontal  shell-firing 
are  well  understood. 

The  great  problem  remains  unsolved.  Indeed,  engineers  are 
looking  for  its  solution  in  diverse  or  opposite  directions.  See- 
ing that  the  results  of  experiments,  and  especially  of  warfare,  in 
testing  guns  against  armor  are  developing  new  features  of  strength 
and  weakness  every  day;  that  these  results  are  still  somewhat  un- 
certain, and  that  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  profes- 
sion at  large  to  collect  and  digest  what  facts  there  are,  few  if  any 
fir%t  principles  are  universally  recognized.     This  is  still  more  the 

^  Sinoe  the  above  was  written^  the  power  of  the  U.  S.  11-in.  guns  against  wooden 
walls  has  been  illustrated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alabama  by  the  Kearsarge. 
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case  since,  from  motives  of  gain,  pride,  or  official  conservatism, 
many  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  limited  knowledge  on 
the  subject  to  establish  their  own  schemes,  by  arranging  experi- 
ments to  show  their  favorable  side  and  to  conceal  the  other,  or  by 
publishing  one  class  of  facts  and  ignoring  those  of  a  conflicting 
character.*  Or  sometimes  reticence  and  a  show  of  mystery  are 
maintained,  ostensibly  to  withhold  information  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, when  it  is  very  well  known  that  governments  find  means 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  each  other's  practice.  The  real  loser 
is  the  government  that,  in  concealing  the  truth,  withholds  it  from 
its  own  people — from  the  great  mass  of  ingenious  and  skilful  men 
in  civil  life  who  would  turn  it  to  good  account. 

The  somewhat  chaotic  state  of  professional  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  best  gun  to  destroy  armored  ships,  may  perhaps  be 
narrowed  down  to  two  general  theories,  the  strength  of  the  gun 
being  the  common  starting-point : — 

178.  Two  Systems  of  DES-moTmo  Iron-Clads. — First.  It 
is  contended  that  the  most  feasible  method  of  attack  is  to  waste 
no  power  in  racking  the  whole  side  of  the  ship,  but  to  devote  the 
power  exclusively  to  punching  the  armor — with  shells  if  possible. 

174.  Second.  It  is  contended  that  the  better  method  is  to 
waste  no  power  in  punching  mere  holes,  but  to  so  increase  the 
weight  of  the  shot  (a  given  strain  being  imposed  upon  the  gun 
by  means  of  reducing  the  velocity),  that  the  entire  blow  shall  be 
expended  in  straining,  loosening,  and  dislocating  the  armor,  and 
breaking  its  fastenings,  thus  tearing  it  off,  after  which  the  vessel 
will  be  easily  destroyed  by  shells ;  and  at  the  same  time  racking 
and  breaking  the  ribs  and  side  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  rendering 
her  unseaworthy. 

1 75.  Both  the  theory  and  the  practice  appear  to  indicate,  let, 
that  these  two  distinct  results— ^w7icAt??y,  and  what  we  will  call 
racking — can  be  respectively  produced  by  excessive  velocities  and 
excessive  weights  of  projectiles — the  power,  which  is  limited  by 
the  respective  strains  imposed  upon  the  gun-metal,  being  the 

*  The  readers  of  British  scientiQc  journals,  for  instance,  will  obfler?«  the  number 
and  general  fairness  of  these  complaints. 
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same  in  both  instances ;  and  2d,  that  in  case  of  a  given  projec- 
tile, whatever  power  is  employed  in  racking  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, does  nothing  towards  penetration,  and  vice  verm. 

These  effects  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  throwing  a  32-lb. 
ball  and  firing  a  bullet  at  a  light  board  or  piece  of  thin  sheet- 
iron,  supported  at  the  comers.  The  ball  will  split  the  board  or 
break  it  across  the  grain,  or  both;  or  it  will  double  up  the 
sheet-iron  and  tear  it  away  from  its  supports,  without  showing 
any  signs  of  penetration.  The  bullet  will  make  a  clean  hole,  with- 
out splitting,  bulging,  or  loosening  either  the  board  or  the  iron. 

1 76.  A  simple  way  of  explaining  these  phenomena  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^In  the  case  of  the  high  velocity,  the  effect  was  wholly 
localj  because  the  surrounding  material  had  no  time  to  propagate 
the  vibrations  throughout  the  mass.  In  other  words,  the  cohesion 
of  the  material  was  not  suflScient,  in  the  time  allowed,  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  the  surrounding  mass.  The  distribution  of  the  effect, 
in  the  other  case,  was  due  to  the  low  velocity.*  In  both  cases, 
the  work  done  might  have  been  the  same. 

177.  The  following  extract  from  a  paper  by  Captain  Noble, 
R.  A.,  contains  important  facts  and  illustrations  upon  this  subject : 

"  The  work  done  may  be  stated  to  be  as  W V*,  W  being  the 
weight  of  the  shot,  and  V  its  velocity  at  the  moment  of  impact, 

"The  work  done  .at  200  yards  distance  by  the  110-pounder 
Armstrong  rifled  gun,  with  14  lbs.  charge,  when  W=lll  lbs.  and 
V=1178  ft.,  and  the  68-pounder  smooth-bore  gun,  with  16  lbs. 


*  As  these  phenomena  of  local  and  distributed  effect— of  punching  and  racking 
armor  by  different  sorts  of  cannon-shot,  are  represented  to  be  somewhat  mysterious 
and  uncertain  by  unprofessional  people  (all  men  are  critics  of  \oarfare\  various  other 
experiments  will  show  the  correctness  and  distinctness  of  the  two  principles  involved. 
A  board  set  on  its  edge  unstably,  so  that  a  pistol-ball  thrown  by  the  hand  will  over- 
turn it,  may  be  riddled  with  pistol-balls  fired  at  short  range  with  high  ohftrges,  with- 
out being  overturned.  A  small  table-doth  may  be  jerked  from  imder  the  dishes 
without  perceptibly  stirring  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  what  would  be  the 
residt  of  pulling  the  cloth  off  slowly.  The  card  snapped  from  under  a  coin  balanced 
on  the  finger ;  the  punching  of  clean,  small  holes  in  roofing-slate,  by  a  rapid  stroke, 
when  a  lighter  and  slower  stroke  would  smash  the  whole  mass ;  and  many  other 
every-day  experiments  and  processes  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  clement  of  time  essen- 
tially modifiei  the  effects  of  moving  forces. 
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charge,  when  W=66  lbs.  and  V=1422  ft.,  is  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer gun  in  the  proportion  of  11'5  to  10,  nearly ;  but  we  find  that 
the  penetration  is  in  favor  of  the  smooth-bore  68-pounder.  Again, 
at  the  same  distance,  the  110-pounder  forcing  a  bolt  of  200  lbs. 
with  a  charge  of  10  lbs.,  when  W=200  lbs.  and  V=780  ft.,  in 
comparison  with  the  68-pounder,  as  before,  will  be  as  10  to  11, 
nearly,  the  68-pounder  thus  having  a  slight  advantage ;  yet  the 
penetration  of  the  68-pounder  is  far  greater,  that  of  the  200  lbs. 
bolt  being  almost  nothing. 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  although  the  work  done  by  each  shot 
varies  so  little,  the  penetrations  sliow  sucli  a  marked  difference  t 
I  think  that  the  following  explanations  will  throw  a  light  on  the 
subject : — 

177  A.  "  The  actual  work  done  by  each  shot  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  nearly  the  same ;  but  one  does  its  work  in  much  leas  tims 
than  the  other.     This  explains  the  whole  matter. 

"  The  200-lb.  bolt,  with  a  low  velocity^  strikes  a  heavy  blow  on 
a  spot  in  tlic  target ;  but  it  takes  a  certain  length  of  time  to  accom- 
plish tliat  l)l()w ;  so  that,  during  this  interval,  all  the  surrounding 
particles  of  iron  liave  ample  time  to  sustain  the  point  struck ;  the 
force  of  the  blow  is  thus  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  the  target, 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  undisturbed,  as  each  particle  is 
enabled  to  contribute  the  force  of  its  attraction  towards  uniting 
the  whole. 

"  The  68-pounder,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  the  target  Tiath  a  high 
velocity,  and  the  surrounding  particles  have  not  time  to  sustain 
one  another  before  the  work  is  accomplished,  so  as  to  support  the 
point  struck ;  tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  penetration  is  greater 
at  the  i^oint  struck,  although  the  actual  amount  of  work  done 
may  be  the  same. 

"  Lest  this  language  should  appear  too  figurative,  I  will  express 
it  in  other  words,  thus : — Let  us  suppose  the  matter  of  which 
any  body  is  composed,  to  bo  comprised  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  atoms  or  particles  united  together  by  a  certain  force. 

"  Call  one  of  these  atoms  A,  and  the  contiguous  atoms  B  andC; 
these  last  have  also  contiguous  atoms,  D  and  £,  and  so  on.     Sup- 
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pose  the  atom  A  receives  a  blow,  it  instantly  endeavors  to  trans- 
mit some  of  the  effects  of  this  blow  to  B  and  C,  which  again  in 
o  o  o  o  o  their  turn  transmit  to  E  and  D  ;  thus  a  sort  of  war  of 
E  C  A  B  D  motion  takes  place  between  the  particles,  and  each  atom 
bears  some  of  the  effect  of  the  blow.  But  a  certain  time  must  have 
transpired  before  the  wave  communicates  its  effect  to  E  and  D.  If 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  enable  B,  C,  D,  E,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
effect,  A  wiU,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  be  relieved;  but  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  time,  A  will  have  a  greater  force  to  contend  with  than 
it  is  able  to  resist,  consequently  it  must  yield  to  that  force,  and 
alter  its  position  with  regard  to  the  contiguous  particles."  *  *  * 

177  B.  "  The  mean  penetration  of  the  68-pounder  (in  the  War- 
ricr  target)  was  2.46  m. ;  that  of  the  llO-pounder  Armstrong,  with 
a  shot  of  111  lbs.  and  14  lbs.  charge,  1*6  in. ;  while  the  penetration 
of  the  200-lb.  bolt  was  almost  inappreciable.  What  was  the  pene- 
tration of  the  *  shunt'  gun,  with  a  shot  of  140  lbs.  and  20  lbs.  of 
powder?  Not  much  more  than  the  68-pounder,  although  the 
work  done  was  nearly  as  17  to  10.  But  the  time  of  doing  this 
work  was  longer  in  one  case  than  the  other."  *  *  * 

177  C,  "The  champions  of  the  'heavyweights'  say  that  the 
heavy  sliot  at  low  velocities  will  shake  the  plate  off  and  break  all 
the  bolts ;  and  no  doubt  such  results  would  be  most  effective — if 
they  took  place.  However,  up  to  the  present  date,  these  results 
have  not  taken  place ;  the  plates  in  the  most  obstinate  manner 
refuse  to  be  shaken  off,  even  when  fired  at  directly."* 

177  D.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  the  future  gim  must 
accomplish  two  things :  1st.  It  must  smash  a  hole  in  the  enemy's 
ship.  But  even  the  7-in.  Whitworth  shot  made  only  a  clean,  small 
hole  through  the  Warrior  target,  and  the  gun  now  requires 
repairs  after  some  30  heavy  charges.  And  the  13-in.  Horsfall 
gun,  which  made  a  ragged  hole  through  the  same  target  and  other- 
wise injured  it,  represents  the  utmost  power  of  the  present  experi* 
mental  ordnance.     The  target,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  rep- 


♦  It  is  obyiouB  that  the  author  had  not  studied  the  racking  effect  of  very  heavy 
projectiles.    In  fact,  few  had  been  fired  at  plates  at  that  time. 
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resents  the  maxiinum  resistance  of  the  present  armor.  2d.  The 
future  gun  is  popularly  expected  to  shatter  and  dislocate  the  whole 
side  of  the  enemy's  ship. 

Supposing  that  the  same  shot  could  perfect  both  these  results, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  that  the  best  ordnance  can 
do,  is  to  disable  the  best  average  armor,  by  devoting  its  whole 
power  in  one  direction, — ^without  attempting  to  inflict  tv)0  kinds 
of  punishment  at  a  blow.  Considering  the  known  results  of  iron- 
clad warfare,  and  the  known  facilities  for  improving  armor  as 
compared  with  those  for  improving  ordnance,  the  obviously  safe 
course  is  to  perfect  one  method  of  attack  or  the  other  before  at- 
tempting to  combine  both  in  the  same  weapon. 

The  consideration  of  guns  for  iron-clad  warfare,  therefore, 
involves  the  two  extreme  systems,  viz.,  Punching,  and  the  com- 
bined operations  (174)  which  we  have  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Hacking.  It  is  proposed  to  compare  the  results  and  the  probable 
efficiency  of  these  systems,  with  reference  to  obvious  improve- 
ments in  armor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  least  an  approximate 
idea  of  which  will  inflict  the  greater  damage  upon  an  enemy's 
ships,  and  how  far  the  two  may  be  successfully  combined. 

Section  II. — ^IIeavy  Shot  at  Low  Veloctiies. 

178.  Experiments. — Only  a  few  very  heavy  shots  have  been 
fired  at  targets.  In  no  cases  have  the  target  and  the  circum- 
stances been  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  complete  data  for 
coinpariiifj  results.  So  that,  as  far  as  experiments  are  concerned, 
the  racking  system  requires  farther  demonstration.  Much  may 
be  learned,  however,  from  what  has  been  done.* 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  strictly  a  compari- 
son between  large  and  small  projectiles,  but  between  high  and  low 
velocities.  Obviously,  the  smaller  projectile  can  receive  the  higher 
velocity  with  a  given  strain  upon  the  gun.  But  a  13-inch  ball  flred 
with  90  lbs.  of  powder,  at  1760  feet  velocity  (181  D),  or  a  13-inch 
ball  fired  with  744  lbs.  of  powder,  at  1631  ft.  velocity  (183),  or  a 

*  A  complete  official  account  of  the  more  important  experiments  here  mentioned, 
will  be  given  in  a  following  chapter. 
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15-inch  ball  fired  witli  60  lbs.  of  powder,  at  1480  feet  velocity 
(i8i  A) — velocities  which  rather  penetrated  than  racked  the  tar- 
gets at  which  they  were  fired — are  not  proper  illustrations  of  the 
system  under  consideration.  They  devoted  bo  much  of  their  power 
to  local  effect,  that  they  reserved  little  for  distributed  work — ^for 
the  general  smashing  and  dislocation  of  the  ship's  sides.  And 
therefore  their  destructive  resulte  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
their  high  velocities. 

ly©.  15-Inch  Ball;    10-Inch  Tahght,  20-Inch  Oak  Baok- 
wo, — In  the  spring  of  1863,  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  15-in. 
spherical  shot,  weighing  400  lbs.,  was  fired  at  200  yards  range. 
Fig.  93.  Fig.  94, 


\\V- 


Side  of  10-io.  target  for  1 6  in.  gun.  Front  of  lO-in.  target. 

Scale,  ^  in.  to  1  foot. 

with  40  lbs.  of  ordinary  cannon-powder,  at  a  target  (Figs.  93,  94, 
and  95)  composed  of  a  4i-in.  plate,  3J  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high, 
backed  with  5 J  in.  of  1-1  in. 
plates  (10  in.  of  iron  in  all)  and 
20  iu.  of  oak,  A  disk  was  broken 
out  of  the  ij-in.  plate  (a,  Fig. 
94),  and  the  thin  plates  were 
indented,  but  not  broken.  The 
wood  was  a  little  cnislied ;  but  the 
shock  was  so  great  that  nearly 
all  the  bolts  were  jerked  out  or 
broken,  and  the  plate  was  ready 
to  be  dislodged  and  thrown  off 
by  a  slight  additional  vibration. 
180.  11-Inch  Ball;  10- 
Inch  Tabobt. — Shortly  afterwards,  an  11-in.  spherical  caat-inni 


SectioD  of  1 D  a  target  and  backing 
'loalo,  I  n.  to  1  foot 
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169-lb.  shot  was  fired  at  another  Bimilar  plate  (C,  Fig.  94)  in 
the  same  tai^et,  at  the  same  range,  with  30  lbs.  of  powder. 
A  disk  was  hroken  out  of  the  4^in.  plate,  leaving  an  indentation 
3^  in.  deep  (Fig.  96),  and  about  half  the  bolts  were  broken  and 
some  of  them  were  thrown  out. 

181,  11-Inch  Ball  ;  14-Inch  Tahgbt, — About  the  same  time, 
an  11-in.  169-lb.  spherical  cast-iron  shot  was  fired  at  about  50 
yards  range,  with  30  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  target  (Fig.  97)  14  in. 
thick  and  about  Y  ft.  square,  composed,  where  the  shot  stmck  it, 
of  six  1-in.  platen,  one  4-in.  plate,  and  four  1-in.  plates,  without 
wood  backing.  The  tai^et  was  planted  against  a  heavy  timber 
framework  which  abutted  against  the  cap-etonee  of  a  sea-walL 

Fio.  97. 
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EricBBOn  14  iQ  target. 

The  blow  of  the  shot  produced  a  small  local  effect.  The  in- 
dentation was  about  5  in. ;  the  outer  1-in.  plate  was  cracked  acrocn, 
and  the  back  i)late3  were  bulged  2  or  3  in.  But  the  whole  target 
and  framework,  and  the  earth  and  sea-wall  behind  it,  were  shoved 
bodily  backwards  several  inclies.  Nearly  all  the  throngh-boUs, 
some  40  in  number,  were  loosened,  and  many  of  them  were  broken 
oflf  in  the  thread  of  the  screw  at  the  rear, 

181  A.  15-lNcn  AND  11-Inch  Balls  and  Pakeott  160-lb. 
Bolt;  Taeioub  Plates;  Late  Expicsiments. — Some  important 
experiments  with  the  above  projectiles  have  very  recently  been 
made  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  The  Department  bu 
determined  not  to  make  public  the  details  of  these  experiments 
at  present.     The  general  results  are  as  follows : 
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A  target  composed  of  30-in.  oak  backing  and  a  solid  6-in. 
French  plate,  made  by  Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co.,  was  cracked, 
smashed,  and  completely  penetrated  by  a  15-in.  400-lb.  cast-iron 
ball,  fired  at  about  50  yards  range,  with  60  lbs.  of  powder,  at 
an  initial  velocity  of  1480  feet  per  second.  A  target  composed 
of  six  l-in.  plates,  backed  by  10  x  lO-in.  iron  beams,  was  torn  in 
two  and  thrown  down  by  similar  projectiles.  Laminated  targets, 
composed  of  l-in.  plates,  up  to  13  inches  aggregate  thickness, 
and  backed  by  24  to  30  inches  of  oak,  have  been  ruptured  and 
shattered  through  and  through,  though  not  completely  penetrated, 
by  the  same  shot  and  charges.  The  15-in.  ball  has  also  knocked 
down,  displaced,  and  shattered  various  targets  of  considerable 
thickness  but  not  of  large  size,  and  therefore  not  exactly  repre- 
senting the  mass  and  continuity  of  a  ship's  side.  The  15-in.  gun 
has  not  been  fired  at  the  Warrior  target  or  at  any  ^•m.  target. 

The  11-in.  gun  has  recently  been  fired  at  various  targets  with 
80-lb.  charges  and  169-lb.  cast-iron  balls.  At  50  to  100  yards 
range,  this  gun  penetrates  4^-in.  solid  plates  of  ordinary  quality, 
but  does  not  make  a  olean  breach  through  the  best  plates  (215). 

The  Parrott  8-in.  rifle,  with  150-lb.  bolts  and  16  lbs.  of  pow- 
der,  breaks  through  but  does  not  pimch  the  best  4rJ-inch  plates, 
and  does  not  seriously  injure  the  backing. 

These  late  experiments  have  also  shown  that  the  convex  target, 
representing  the  Monitor  turret,  offers  very  much  greater  resistance 
to  both  punching  and  racking  than  the  flat  target,  composed  of 
the  same  materials. 

181  D.  15-Inch  Ball;  Iron-Clad  Atlanta,  4rJ-lNCH  Armor 
AND  2i-rEET  Pine  Backing.  —  In  1863,  a  15-in.  ball  from  the 
"  Monitor"  Wee/iuioken  smashed  in,  at  about  300  yards  range,  the 
armor  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta  (Fig.  97  A),  and  com- 
pletely disabled  her.  An  11-in.  169-lb.  ball,  with  20  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, did  not  break  through  the  same  armor.  The  casemate  of  the 
Atlanta  was  inclined  35^  from  the  horizon,  and  was  composed  of 
laminated  armor  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  4^  inches,  backed 
by  2J  feet  of  yellow  pine,  as  shown.* 

*  In  the  late  action  off  Mobile,  a  15-in.  ball  shattered  and  splintered  the  armor  of 
the  Jhinesaee — 6  in.  of  iron  bars  and  2  ft  of  oak.    No  other  shot  injured  it 
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FlO.  97  A. 


Cross  section  of  the  Confederate  iron-dad  AUaiUa. 

181  C*  13-Inch  610-lb.  Steel  Shell;  4J-Inch  Plate;  18- 
Inch  Backing. — On  December  11,  1863,  a  610-lb.  steel  shell  was 
fired  from  the  Armstrong  13-inch  gun,  with  70  lbs.  of  powder,  at 
the  Warnor  target  (Fig.  98) ;  range,  1000  yards.  This  projectile 
smashed  a  20  by  24:-inch  hole  entirely  through  the  target,  splinter- 
ing the  backing  and  supports,  starting  all  the  plates,  breaking 
nearly  all  the  bolts,  and  sle^ving  round  the  entire  structure.  The 
shell  contained  a  24:-lb.  bursting  charge,  and  exploded  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  passage  through  the  plate.  This,  liowever,  should  be 
considered  a  punching  rather  than  a  racking  shot,  so  great  was  the 
disparity  between  the  power  of  the  projectile  and  the  resistance 
of  the  target. 

181  D.*  13-IxcH  344^LB.  Steel  Shot,  11-Inch  Plate.— On 
the  10th  of  March,  1864,  a  344J-lb.  spherical  steel  ball  was  fired 
from  the  same  gun  ^ath  90  lbs.  of  powder — initial  velocity,  1760 
feet  per  second ;  range,  200  yards — at  an  11-in.  plate  3  ft.  5  in.  x 
2  ft.  face,  supported  at  the  rear  by  two  12-in.  oak  posts.  The 
ball  struck  the  centre  of  the  plate,  breaking  it  in  two,  indenting 
it  4'9  in.,  and  dislodging  and  splintering  the  supports.     But  the 


*  The  accounts  of  these  two  experiments  were  not  obtained  from  official  Bouroes. 
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shot  was  flattened  to  15'2  in.  maximum  and   10  in.  mioimnm 
diameter,  and  thrown  back  towards  the  gun. 

189,  13-Imch  Bai.l;  .4f-lN0H  Plate, — At  Liverpool,  in  1866, 
the  Korsfall  13-in.  spberieal  ehot  of  279-5  lbs.  weight  was  fired 
with  25  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  plate  4}  in.  thick,  3  feet  9  in.  long,  and 
2  feet  9  in.  wide,  weighing  abont  2000  lbs.,  and  Bnpported  by  9 
balks  of  timber,  each  6  feet  long  and  14  in.  stjuare,  laid  t(^ether 
with  planks,  and  abutting  in  a  large  bank  of  sand.  The  range 
was  130  yards.  About  a  third  of  the  plate  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  fragments  of  about  1  cwt.  each  were  thrown  in  all  directions. 
The  timbers  were  driven  into  the  sand,  and  one  of  them  "sent  to 
a  distance  of  300  yards  straight  on  end  in  the  shore,"* 

183,  13-lNcn  Ball,  anh  131-lb.  'Whitwoeth  Eifle-Shot; 
Waesioe  Taboet. — A  spherical  shot  was  fired  (September  25, 
1862)  from  the  same  (ISin.)  gun  at  the  Warrior  target.  Fig.  98— 
a  4J-in.  plate,  18-in,  teak  backing,  and  a  fin,  skin — with  T+'ilbe. 
of  powder,  and  1631  ft.  initial  velocity,  but  at 
800  yards  range.  A  Whitworth  131-lb.  rifle- 
diell  was  on  the  same  occasion  fired  with  25 
lbs.  of  powder,  at  the  same  target,  at  600  yards 
range.  Although  the  total  power  stored  up  in 
the  13  in,  shot  at  starting  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  rifle-shot,  it  lost  more  velocity  in  a 
given  range  (since  it  had  a  greater  crosa- 
sectional  area  in  proportion  to  its  weight),  and 
had  200  yds.  farther  to  go.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  the  tai^et, 
and  ricocheted.  So  that  the  two  shots  afford 
an  approximate  basis  for  comparing  the  two 
systems.  The  13-in,  shot  did  not  penetrate, 
but  smashed  tlie  iron  and  the  teak,  ripped  open  the  inner 
skin,  and  broke  7  through-bolts  and  2  ribs ;  its  effect  was  more 
distributed.  The  rifle-shell  made  a  clean  hole,  producing  only  a 
local  effect  npon  the  target.     But  it  burst  inside  the  target. 


Scale,  in 


*  Mr.  OUj.     "  Beport  of  Ute  Delbnce  Coi 


lens"  1882. 
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Another  13-inch  ball,  on  the  same  occasion,  broke  off  a  corner 
of  the  plate  2  x  1^  ft.,  starting  2  bolts,  shaking  the  whole  target 
violently,  and  doubling  up  a  rib.  The  damage  extended  5  ft. 
down  the  target. 

1 84.  10 J- Inch  Ball  ;  Wakriob  Tabget. — An  Armstrong  lOJ- 
in.  150-lb.  spherical  shot  was  fired  in  April,  1862,  at  the  Warrior 
target,  with  40  lbs.  of  powder  and  1586  ft.  striking  velocity ;  range, 
200  yards.  The  first  shot  bulged  the  plate  considerably,  made 
cracks  in  it  18  to  36  in.  long,  crushed  the  iron  over  a  surface  of 
3  or  4  square  feet,  smashed  the  teak,  broke  2  ribs,  tore  the  skin, 
broke  two  bolts,  and  lodged  in  the  backing.  The  second  shot  hit 
near  the  first,  and  did  similar  but  greater  local  damage,  smashing 
another  rib  and  covering  the  ground  with  splinters.  The  follow- 
ing shot  was  fired  with  50  lbs.  of  powder  and  made  a  clean  breach, 
with  less  distributed  effect.  The  fourth  shot,  fired  with  40  lbs.  of 
powder,  struck  where  the  target  was  supported  by  2  sq.  ft.  of  solid 
timber,  which  it  could  not  penetrate,  but  only  crack ;  it  therefore 
shook  the  whole  target,  and  the  solid  masonry  behind  the  abutting 
beams. 

185.  150,  230,  AND  307-LB.  Rifle  and  113-lb.  Round-Shot; 
12  and  13-lNcn  Targkt. — On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  some  heavy 
shots  were  fired,  at  200  yards  range,  against  Captain  Inglis's  pro- 
posed armor  for  forts, — a  target  peculiarly  adapted  to  suffer  from 
vibration.  A  part  of  the  target  consisted  of  a  front  row  of  verti- 
cal slabs  of  wrought  iron,  8  ft.  higli,  20  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  thick, 
backed  by  horizontal  slabs  lift,  long,  20  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  thick. 
The  vertical  slabs  in  another  part  were  7  in.  thick,  and  backed  by 
the  same  horizontal  5-in.  slabs.  Behind  the  slabs  were  ribs  9  in. 
wide  and  5  in.  deep.  The  whole  was  fastened  together  by  3-in. 
bolts,  witli  r'r»riical  heads  and  nuts.  Washers  of  lead,  rubber,  iron, 
and  ]>laited  wire  were  respectively  placed  under  some  of  the  nuts. 

Tlirj  1st  shot  from  the  Whitworth  7-in.  rifle  was  a  solid  flat- 
hearled  14S-lb.  steel  shot;  charge,  25  lbs.;  striking  velocity,  1240 
ft. ;  it  struck  the  13-in.  part  of  the  target,  slightly  bulging  and 
smashing  it,  (Tacking  two  8in.  plates  and  bending  a  frame-piece, 
but  not  breaking  any  bolts,  nor  seriously  straining  the  fastenings. 
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2d.  A  113-lb.  spherical  wrouglit-iron  shot  from  the  Armstrong 
9'22-in;  gun  was  fired,  with  25  lbs.  of  powder  and  1462  feet  stri- 
king velocity,  at  the  13-in.  part  of  the  target.  It  indented  2^  in., 
cracked  both  the  8-in.  and  the  6-in.  plates,  bent  the  9x5  frame- 
bar  2  in.,  broke  off  one  bolt-head  (a  new  bolt  was  afterward  put 
in),  and  strained  the  target  perceptibly. 

The  3d  shot,  a  230-lb.  conical  cast-iron  bolt,  19  in.  long,  was 
fired,  with  45  lbs.  of  powder  and  1400  feet  striking  velocity,  from 
the  new  lO^-in.  muzzle-loading,  shunt-rifled  Armstrong  gun.  It 
struck  the  12-inch  part,  cracked  both  the  7  and  the  5-in.  plates, 
curved,  dislocated,  and  drove  in  the  slabs  and  frame-bars,  broke 
several  bolts,  but  did  not  throw  off  any  of  the  slabs.  The  indent 
was  only  1^  in. 

The  4th  shot  of  wrought  iron,  weighing  150  lbs.,  was  fired  from 
Lynall  Thomas's  7-inch  rifle  (127),  with  25  lbs.  of  powder  and  1218 
feet  striking  velocity.  The  shot  was  greatly  upset,  and  the  target 
was  indented  1*8  in.,  and  sprung  and  cracked,  but  not  very  seri- 
ously shaken. 

The  5th  was  a  Whitworth  150-lb.  shot,  similar  to  the  first.  It 
struck  a  24x  21  x  8-in.  plate  under  the  embrasure,  bent  out  the 
9x5  in.  frame-bar  previously  started,  broke  2  bolts  and  threw 
out  one.  The  lead  washers  of  other  bolts  were  flattened.  The 
plank  struck  was  driven  in  an  inch,  and  both  planks  were  cracked  ; 
effect  mostly  local. 

The  6th  was  an  Armstrong  307-lb.  shot,  tired  from  the  lO^^-in. 
gun  with  45  lbs.  of  powder;  striking  velocity,  1228  ft.  It  struck 
on  a  point  a  few  inches  above  shot  No.  1,  cracked  the  8-in.  plate, 
broke  one  bolt,  and  bulged  and  shook  the  slabs  and  frame-pieces 
considerably. 

Mr.  Lynall  Thomas's  7-in.  gun  was  then  laid,  but  burst  with 
27^  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  133 -lb.  shot. 

186.  300  AND  330-LB.  Rifle-Shot;  7^-Inch  Target.— On  the 

17th  of  March,  1863,  another  target  of  solid  plates,  rolled  by 

Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  was  tested  with  heavy  projectiles  at 

200  yds.  range.     It  consisted  of  a  lower  horizontal  plate  6^  in. 

thick,  a  middle  plate  7^  in.  thick,  and  an  upper  plate  5^  in. 
10 
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thick,  each  about  4  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  long,  their  faces  being 
flush.  One  side  of  the  target  was  backed  only  by  vertical  iron 
ribs ;  the  other  by  10  in.  of  teak,  a  1-in.  plate,  a  l^-in.  plate  and 
vertical  ribs.  A  heavy  horizontal  girder  extended  across  the  back 
of  the  vertical  ribs.  The  target  was  held  upright  by  heavy  tim- 
bers extending  between  it  and  a  bank  of  earth  behind.  The 
through-bolts  were  2^  in.  diameter. 

After  3  rounds  with  68-pounder  spherical  shot  and  3  with  05i-lb. 
steel  shot  from  the  Armstrong  7-in.  rifle  (110-pounder) — charge,  in 
each  case,  10  lbs. ;  indentation,  2.}  to  3  in. ;  no  perceptible  racking 
observed — a  conical  301-lb.  steel  shot,  fired  by  45  lbs.  of  powder 
from  the  10^-in.  Armstrong  gun,  struck  the  centre  of  the  7i-in. 
backed  plate  aver  a  rib^  with  a  velocity  of  1293  feet;  made  an 
indentation  13  in.  wide  by  0*2  in.  deep ;  bent  the  plate,  throwing 
the  ends  out  nearly  an  inch,  and  loosening  and  breaking  one  bolt 
and  20  rivets ;  cracked  and  bent  the  inner  skin  and  ribs ;  broke 
and  jarred  the  horizontal  girder,  and  shook  the  structure  violently. 

The  8th  and  9th  rounds  were  fired  through  the  6^in.  plate,  and 
burst  in  the  backing.  These  will  be  referred  to  under  another 
head. 

The  10th  shot  was  from  Lynall  Thomas's  9-in.  rifle,  and  missed 
the  target. 

The  11th,  a  302-lb.  wrouglit-iron  bolt,  18^  in.  long,  was  fired 
from  the  same  gun,  with  50  lbs.  of  powder,  and  stnick  tlie  junc- 
tion of  the  7^  and  6^-in.  plates  where  they  were  not  backed,  ma- 
king several  cracks  and  an  indentation  of  5^  and  6  in.  in  a  length 
of  ^^  ft.,  and  bending  and  vibrating  the  plates  so  much  as  to  break 
several  rivets  and  angle-irons  and  a  vertical  rib.  The  shot  re- 
bounded 25  yards  and  was  much  upset. 

The  12th  shot,  a  steel  330-lb.  bolt,  was  fired  from  the  same  gun 
with  50  lbs.  of  powder,  and  struck  the  edge  of  the  7i-in.  plate, 
where  there  was  no  wood  backing,  at  1220  feet  velocity.'  It 
smashed  a  piece  21  x  12  in.  out  of  the  plate,  making  an  indent  7^ 
in.  deep.  One  rib  was  broken  and  2  were  bent.  The  girder  pre- 
viously started  was  thrown  out  of  place,  and  2  bolts  were  broken. 

The  13th  shot  was  a  spherical  lt)3-lb.  ball  fired  at  the  unbacked 
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7i-inch  plate  from  the  lO^in.  Armstrong  gun,  with  45.  lbs  of 
powder,  at  a  etriking  velocity  of  1027  teet.  The  eflfect  was  of 
course  chiefly  local. 
The  plate  was  deeply 
indented  and  torn, 
horizontally  and  ver- 
tically. The  cracks  at  | 
the  rear  were  2  in. 
wide. 

187.  lOi-lNCH 

Ball  ;  Scott  Rcb- 
gell's  Taeget.  (Figs. 
99  and  100.)— On  the 
26th  of  June,  1862, 
a  lO^in.  wrought-iron 
ball  was  tired  with  50 
lbs.  of  powder — range  I 
200  yards  — at  Mr.  ' 
Scott  Russell's  target. 
This  was  composed  of  ^^'^'  *  '"^ 
4  rows  of  plates  4|-  in.  thick,  and 
about  2  feet  wide,  making  a  wall  29 
ft.  10  in.  X  9  ft.  9  in.,  with  2  ports  or 
embrasures.  The  backing  was  com- 
posed of  three  1-in.  plates  and  two  ■§- 
in.  plates,  which  represented  the  skin 
of  the  ship,  making  8^  in.  of  iron  in 
all.  The  construction  of  the  tai^et 
at  the  rear  consisted  of  3  longitudinal 
stringers  5^  in.  deep,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  port ;  also  2  iron 
a»nEu.»n..t.,g.t  r™,,  ™«te>-''f™  representing  the  npper 
acale,  t  in.  to  1  ti.  and  main  decks.     The   vertical  ribs 

were  lOJ  in.  deep  and  21^  in.  apart.  A  lining  of  half-inch  iron 
ms  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  target ;  the  remainder  was 
left  open  to  allow  the  skin  to  be  examined.    Between  the  armoi^ 
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plates  were  T-irons  riveted  to  the  iron  backing,  andupeet  over  the 
edges  of  the  plates  to  hold  them  in  place,  instead  of  bolts.  There 
were  4  rivets  through  one  plate,  but  no  bolt  nor  other  rivets. 

The  shot  (162-lb.  spherical)  struck  with  about  1600  ft.  velocity, 
breaking  a  hole  through  one  armor-plate  and  cracking  another. 
Two  feet  of  the  continuous  riveting  was  sheared  off.  At  the  back, 
a  vertical  rib  and  the  skin  were  broken  through,  and  the  whole 
rnass  was  maved  hack  J  inch.  The  shot,  much  flattened,  waa 
thrown  5  yards  forward  towards  the  gun. 

188.  IOJ-Tnch  Ball  ;  Minotaub  Takget. — On  the  7th  of  July, 
1863,  the  lOi-in.  Armstrong  smooth-bore  was  fired  at  the  Mmo- 
tatir  target,  composed  of  3  plates,  each  12  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  4  in.  x 
6J  in.  thick,  backed  by  9  in.  of  teak  and  f-in.  skin,  supported  on 
ships'  frames.     Range,  200  yards. 

The  1st  shot,  a  150-lb.  cast-iron  ball — charge,  60  lbs. — knocked 
a  12-in.  disk  out  of  the  middle  plate  and  13  in.  into  the  backing. 
The  whole  ])late  was  driven  in  about  1  in. ;  9  bolts  and  11  rivets 
were  started  in  the  plate  struck,  and  in  the  other  plates ;  2  ribfl 
were  broken ;  the  horizontal  girder  was  carried  away ;  and  the 
target  was  generally  strained  and  bent. 

The  2d  and  3d  shots — same  weight  and  charge — smashed  clean 
holes  through  the  target,  starting  more  bolts  and  somewhat  strain- 
ing the  target ;  but  the  effect  was  mostly  local. 

The  4th  shot,  a  162-lb.  wrought-iron  ball — charge,  50  lbs. — 
struck  near  the  1st,  broke  through  the  outer  plate,  and  remained 
in  the  indent.  The  plate  was  much  buckled  and  the  backing 
smashed  to  6  in.  thick.  The  whole  target  was  tremendously 
shaken ;  2  ribs  and  the  horizontal  girder  were  bent ;  the  skin  waa 
bulged  but  not  torn ;  4  bolts  were  broken.  The  local  effect  was 
much  less  than  No.  1,  but  the  shock  was  distributed  over  a  block 
of  masonry  in  the  rear,  on  which  it  leaned  through  intervening 
struts. 

189.  301-LB.  Kifle-Shot  and  150-lb.  Balls;  Chalmebs 
Takget. — On  April  27th,  1863,  the  following  heavy  shot  were  fired 
at  200  yards  range,  at  the  Chalmers  target  (Fig.  101).  This  target 
was  composed  of  3f-in.  armor-plates  backed  by  alternate  lajen 
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of  timber  and  iron  H>}  in.  thick,  placed  Iiorizoutally  and  bolted 

leather;  then  a  2d  armor-plate  IJ  in.  thick,  %dth  a  cushion  of 

timber  3J~in.  between  it  and  the  |-in.  skin.      The  iron  plates 

between    the    1st    and 

2d   armor-plates   stood 

edgewise,   and   were   I 

in.  thick  and  5  in,  apart. 

The  bolts  were  '2^  in. 

diameter,   with    elaati<: 

waaliers. 

After  20  rounds  from 
the  68-pounder  enjootli- 
l>ore  and  UO-pounder 
rifle,  a  301-lb.  solid  steel 
shot  was  fired  with  43 
lbs,  powder  from  the 
Arrastrong  lOj-in,  riflo. 
It  struck  at  iJie  jnuc- 
titin  of  two  jilates  and 
made  a  clean  breach 
through  the  tai^et, 
bulging  it  considerablv, 
smashing  one  rib,  and 
breaking  bolts  and  riv- 
etfl. 

The  next  ehot  was  a 
150-lK  cast-iron  sphere 
— froifi  the  same  gun 
— charge,  50  lbs,  !t 
smaslted  an  indent  to  a 
dpptli  of  n  in.;  broki' 
2  Iwlta  and  5  rivets, 
bulged  out  a  ribs  an<! 
tile  skin,  and  alTected 
the  backing  over  a 
gp«ne  of  8  X  2  feet. 


The  ChalnierB  targ>5t. 
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The  last  shot,  the  same  as  the  above,  smaahed  to  the  depth  of 
12  in,,  and  broke  up ;  2  bolts,  3  rivets,  and  1  rib  were  broken ;  the 
comer  of  the  plate  struck  was  detached  and  forced  into  the  back- 
ing.    The  skin  was  slightly  cracked. 

Tills  is  considered  the  strongest  plan  of  armor,  for  a  given 
weight,  that  lias  been  tried  in  England, 

1  SO  A.  ISO-LB.  Ball  and  300-lb.  Bolt  ;  Bellebophoh  Tab- 
O'er. — On  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  various  projectiles  were 
fired  at  a  target  (Fig,  101  A),  consisting  of  6  inches  of  solid  iron, 
10  inches  of  oak,  and  IJ-in.  skin  held  by  heavy  ribs;*  range,  200 
yards.  A  lOJ-in,  150-lb.  steel  ball — charge,35  lbs. — struck  the  tar- 
get on  the  joint  of  two  jjlates,  wliich  it  punched,  imbedding  itself 
in  the  backing,  breaking  a  rib  and  two  bolts,  slightly  cracking 
the  skin,  and  bulging  it  2  in.  The  effect  was  wliolly  locaL  A  cast- 
iron  ball  from  the  same 
Fio  101  A.  gun,withthefiamecharge, 

broke  through  tlie  plate, 
und  sliglitly  bulged  the 
skin. 

A  300-ll>.  bolt  from  the 
same  gun,  ndth  the  same 
charge,  struck  near  the 
centre  of  a  plate,  and  in- 
dented it  only  2'8  in.  The 
plate  was  driven  in  2-1  in. 
in  a  length  of  6  feet  at 
the  bottom,  started  out  -4 
in.  in  a  length  of  2  ft.  at 
the  top,  and  cracked  for 
tt  length  of  18  in.;  but 
no  through  -  bolts  were 
broken,  and  the  tai|^t, 
considered  as  the  side  of  a 
ship, w  as  ah  nost  uninj  ured . 


The  BeUerophon  target.     Scsle,  {  it 


*  See  chapter  on  Kiperiments  against  Armor. 
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lOO.  A  few  of  the  English  experiments  with  smaller  guns, 
throw  some  light  on  this  question;  for  instance,  those  of  May  16, 
1861,  with  the  110-pounder  Armstrong  rifle  against  2-in.,  2i-in., 
and  3i-in.  x  5^  x  2 Jft.  plates  laid  upon  masonry.  The  first  6  shots 
struck  bolts  or  former  fractures  or  the  comers  or  junctions  of  plates, 
and  produced  wholly  local  effects.  The  7th  shot  hit  the  centre  of 
the  lower  S^-in.  plate,  started  1  bolt  1  in. ;  plate  very  slightly  bent ; 
depth  of  indent  very  small  indeed ;  plate  riot  damaged  at  all ;  a 
ijreat  deal  of  masonry  sJiaken  down  from  the  top.  Nearly  all  the 
following  shots  up  to  the  27th  hit  upon  previously  damaged  parts. 
The  27th  hit  the  3d  plate,  upper,  near  the  centre ;  broke  away 
the  lower  half,  leaving  the  piece  supported  by  1  bolt ;  broke  away 
and  shattered  the  masonry  around,  and  started  the  plates  and 
brought  down  some  more  masonry. 

\9\.  Oetaebing  Armor  by  Heavy  Shot  Considered. — The 
penetration  of  plates  up  to  6  inches  thickness  by  13-in.  and  15-in. 
balls,  does  not  establish  the  advantages  of  this  particular  sys- 
tem of  destroying  iron-clads.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
result  of  the  punching  system.  To  shatter  or  to  strip  the  target, 
the  powder  must  propel  more  weight  at  a  lower  velocity,  or  the 
target  must  offer  so  much  local  resistance  that  the  effect  of  the 
blow  will  be  distributed  over  the  structure  and  fastenings.  Only 
a  few  of  the  foregoing  experiments  illustrate  the  system  under 
consideration.  For  instance,  the  effect  of  the  15-in.  shot  upon 
the  10-inch  target,  clearly  indicates  the  weak  point  of  solid  jJates 
merely  bolted  to  the  ship — the  Warrior  system.  The  shot  cracked 
and  broke  through  the  4^in.  outer  plate,  backed  as  it  was  Avith  (J 
in.  of  iron,  besides  20  in.  of  oak ;  and  experiments  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  iron  backing  saves  the  plate  struck.  After  break- 
ing through  the  4^-in.  plate,  it  still  had  the  6  in.  of  iron  and  20  in. 
of  oak  before  it,  instead  of  the  Warrior*8  18  in.  of  teak  and  f-iii.  iron 
skin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  4^-in.  plate  was  undoubt- 
edly inferior  to  the  British  4^in.  plate — ^not  as  iron,  but  as  armor.* 


*  Ttiis  Hobjoct  wiU  be  further  discussed.     Like  the  early  British  plates,  the  Ameri- 
can thick  plates  arb  nearly  all  too  hard. 
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The  former  cracked  without  bending  much ;  the  Warrior  plates 
are  greatly  indented,  bent,  and  upset  by  shot,  before  serious  frac- 
ture occurs  (212).  Again,  the  iron  backing  of  the  10-in.  target 
diminished  the  local  effect  of  the  blow.  But  the  less  power  a  shot 
devotes  to  local  effect,  the  more  it  reserves  for  racking  the  whole 
structure.  The  110-pounder  did  not  shake  down  the  masonry  until 
it  struck  a  plate  that  it  could  neither  penetrate  nor  greatly  indent. 
Hence  the  10-in.  target  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  suffer  racking, 
while  the  ductility  and  the  elasticity  of  the  Warrior's  side  are 
better  calculated  to  resist  it. 

103.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  plates  as  of 
bolts.  If  the  15-in.  shot  goes  through  the  Warrior^  no  matter 
about  the  fastenings ;  if  not,  the  greater  the  bending  of  the  plates, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  structure,  the  greater  the  strain  u|>on  the 
bolts.  And  \ione  plate  is  thrown  off,  the  ship  is  at  the  mercy  of  16- 
in.  shells.  It  is  thus  clear  that  with  the  WarAor  system  of  armor, 
up  to  6  inches  thicknes:^,  there  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  margin  of 
safety  between  penetration  on  the  one  hand  and  displacing  the 
armor  on  the  other.  While  the  superior  resistance  of  solid,  as 
compared  with  laminated  armor,  to  punching^  has  been  demon- 
strated at  great  cost  (197),  the  difficulty  of  properly  fastening  it, 
althougli  encountered  to  some  extent,  with  light  shot,  has  only 
been  appreciated  after  whole  British  and  French  iron-clad  fleets, 
and  several  American  vessels  on  the  same  plan,  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  may  hardly  turn  out  to  be  a  fatal  defect ;  it  will  cer- 
tainly prove  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment. 

193.  As  compared  with  the  10-in.  target  (179)  struck  by  the 
15-in.  shot,  the  Inglis  12  and  13-in.  target  (185)  was  better  calcidated 
to  resist  local  effect  and  to  suffer  distributed  racking  and  vibration. 
Although  it  was  perforated  with  many  large  bolt-holes,  and  the 
slabs  were  so  thick  and  narrow  as  to  be  casilv  cracked,  it  was  ex- 
cessively  rigid.  The  outer  slabs,  already  thick,  had  a  backing  of 
5-in.  slabs  and  7  x  9-in.  beams,  which  should  reduce  the  punching 
effect  of  a  shot  as  compared  with  the  ()  flexible  1-in.  plates  and  the 
20  in.  of  oak  behind  the  outer  plate  of  the  10-in.  target.  And, 
while  the  latter  backing  was  both  elastic  and  ductile,  so  as  to  yield 
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locallj,  the  solid  iron  backing  of  the  Inglis  target  could  not  yield 
locally,  but  had  to  shiver  all  over  when  it  was  hit.  Still,  the  local 
effect — the  evidence  of  power  locally  expended — was  greater  upon 
the  Inglis  target  than  upon  the  10-in.  target,  and  the  distributed 
effect  was  less,  which  only  shows  that  the  simple  15-in.  cast-iron 
ball,  at  the  moderate  velocity  of  900  feet,  is  better  for  racking  pur- 
poses than  the  costly  rifle-bolts,  which  require  enormous  charges 
and  excessively  strong  guns.  Even  the  heavy  and  the  light  rifle- 
bolts  produced  this  effect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  respectively, 
although  the  velocity  of  all  of  them  was  too  high  to  exert  much 
distributed  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bolts  of  the  yielding 
10-in.  target  and  of  the  comparatively  elastic  T^-in.  target  (i86) 
were  more  likely  to  be  thrown  out  than  those  of  the  rigid  Inglis 
armor. 

The  7^in.  target  was  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  thrown  apart 
by  vibration  than  the  10-in.  target,  because  it  was  best  of  all  the 
three  to  resist  punching,  the  plates  being  both  thick  and  large. 
It  did  suffer  rather  more  from  vibration  than  the  Inglis  target,  but 
less  than  the  10-in.  target,  considering  that  the  latter  received  but 
one  shot ;  which  further  proves  the  superiority  of  heavy  balls  for 
this  particular  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  15-in.  ball  appears  to  have  been  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  damage  by  vibration  to  either  of  the  three  tar- 
gets (see  Table  28),  although  the  bolts  were  perhaps  thrown  out 
of  the  10-in.  target  that  it  did  strike,  more  etisily  than  they  would 
have  been,  by  a  similar  blow,  out  of  the  Inglis  and  the  T^-in.  tar- 
gets, which  had  elastic  washers.  This  latter  defect,  however,  may 
be  remedied  (204),  so  that,  1st,  the  general  straining  and  weaken- 
ing of  a  ship's  side,  and  the  leakage  and  the  more  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  resistance  to  shot  due  to  it,  are  likely  to  be  the  ])rincipal 
effects  of  vibration.  2d,  the  15-in.  ball  at  900  ft.  velocity  is  more 
formidable  in  this  regard  than  the  200  to  3OO-II3.  rifle-bolt  at  1 100 
to  1300  ft.  velocity.  And  hence  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  20- 
inch  ball,  at  a  still  lower  velocity,  will  be  the  most  fonnidable 
weapon  at  present  known  for  this  kind  of  attack. 

103  A,  A  fine  illustration  of  the  effects  and  advantages  of 
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light  shot  at  high  velocities,  as  compared  with  heavy  shot  at  low 
velocities,  was  given  in  the  experiments  against  the  BeUeroplvon 
target.  A  150-lb.  steel  ball  punched  the  6-inch  solid  iron  at  the 
junction  of  two  plates,  embedding  itself  in  the  backing,  breaking 
a  rlh  and  two  bolts,  and  cra(iking  open  and  bulging  the  skin.     A 

■ 

cast-iron  ball — ^gun  and  charge  the  same — also  went  through  into 
the  backing  and  bulged  the  skin.  But  a  300-lb.  bolt,  from  the 
mrne  giui  with  the  same  charge^  indented  the  plate  2*8  in.;  started 
the  corners  of  it  out  less  than  half  an  inch  and  made  a  crack ;  but 
broke  no  through-bolts.  The  target,  considered  as  a  ship,  was 
uninjured. 

The  150-lb.  ball  struck  at  the  junction  of  two  plates,  which  un- 
doubtedly increased  its  penetration ;  but  it  must  also  be  consid- 
ered, 1st,  that  the  300-lb.  bolt  wasted  less  power  locally  in  striking 
the  centre  of  a  plate  than  if  it  had  also  struck  a  joint ;  and  2d,  that 
it  strained  tlie  gun  very  much  more  than  the  150-lb.  ball  strained 
it.  With  a  50  or  60-lb.  charge,  and  the  same  strain  upon  the  gun, 
the  150-lb.  ball  would  obviously  have  broken  through  the  target. 

194.  SoLin  AND  Laminated  Armor. — Wliatever  may  be  the 
relations  of  the  present  guns  and  the  present  armor,  both  are  to  be 
vastly  improved.  The  fabrication  of  great  guns  that  will  stand 
proportionate  charges  is  beset  with  formidable  diflSculties,  while 
the  particular  weakness  of  sliips  that  great  guns  discover  may  be 
remedied  by  simply  improving  the  fastenings  of  armor.  Lamina- 
ted armor — layers  of  thin  plates  breaking  joints — takes  hold  of  a 
large  area  of  the  ship's  side,  and  has  great  continuity  and  tenacity 
compared  with  single  rigid  detached  slabs,  held  each  by  its  own 
fastenings  without  aid  from  tlie  rest.  In  addition  to  this,  lamina- 
ted armor  forms  a  practically  continuous  girder  to  resist  the  other 
strains  brought  upon  the  vessel,  while  detached  solid  plates  are 
loosened  by  the  working  of  the  hull  in  a  sea-way. 

19ti.  Americans,  having  great  guns  and  knowing  their  effects, 
at  once  selected  laminated  armor  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  theM 
effects ;  Europeans,  having  the  guns  necessary  for  high  velocities, 
adopted  solid  armor  to  resist  punching.  But  laminated  armor 
can  be  most  easily  punched :  then — ^the  American  theory  is — ^it 


I 
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muBt  be  made  thicker,  for  a  given  weight,  by  being  reduced  i 
area — in  short,  the  Mimltor  principle  of  low  ^^ 

decks  and  turrets  or  short  casemates  must  be 
Bnbstituted  for  the  Warrior,  or  more  especially 
the  Minotaur  system,  of  thin  armor  o^  er  all        ' 

lOtf.  The  inferior  resistance  of  lammated 
armor  as  compared  with  solid  armor,  to  can 
non-shot,  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  number 
of  experiments,  which  will  be  more  fully  de 
scribed  in  a  following  chapter. 

107.  In  1861,  a  target  proposed  by  Mr 
Hawkshaw,  composed  of  a  iront  1^  m  plate 
and  oeven  f-in.  plates  (total  thickness,  6  in  ), 
fastened  together  by  alternate  rtvets  and 
Bcrew-bolts  8^  in.  apart  all  over  the  tai^t, 
and  without  wood  backing,  waa  completely 
punched  by  both  the  110-pounder — charge,  14 
lbs.,  and  the  68-pounder — chaise,  16  lbs  - 
SOO  yards. 

198.  Another  target  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  of  a  l^in.  plate  and  thirteen 
f-in.  plates  (Fig.  102),  the  measured  tlinkness  tnrj,pt 

being  10  in.,  and  similarly  screwed  together,  without  wood 
backing,  was  broken  through  at  the  back  and  much  indented 
by  the  110-pounder  and  the  68-pounder — chaises  and  range  ae 
before.  The  material  in  both  these  targets  was  the  best  boiler- 
plate, and,  being  thin,  was  of  course  sound  and  well  worked. 

109,  There  have  been  no  experiments  in  England  with  the 
hetter  class  of  ^J-in.  solid  plates  without  wood  backing;  so  that 
the  merits  of  solid  and  laminated  armor  cannot  be  absolutely 
determined  from  tliese  experiments.  But  it  ia  absurd  to  suppose 
that  IS  in.  of  teak  backing*  is  equivalent  in  any  particular  to  the 


ThoIIanK  \\iv.   10  ii 


*  Barking.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associatioti  in  lB6:t,  Proressor  Pole 
sUI«d  what  is  generelif  cooBidered  in  Knglan  1  to  be  the  true  office  and  value  of  wood 
bacfciof;,    ItdoeaDotaddan^  appreciable  strength  orrcsistaaco  to  the  ajmor-plal«,  but, 

1st,  It  distributes  the  blow ; 
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.  of  iron  behind  the  front  4^  in.  of  the  Hawkehaw  target ;  and 

■ell  known  that  agood  ij-in.  plate  backed  with  18  in.  of  teak,  is 

neither  punched  nor  much  fractured 

by  the  110-pounder  or  the  68-ponnder 

at  200yarda(i77  B). 

300.  But  certain  American  ex- 
periments are  more  conclusive  on 
this  subject.  At  the  AVasliington 
Navy  Yard,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  a 
10-in.  130-lb.  cast-iron  spherical  shot 
was  fired  with  43  Iba.  of  powder — 
range,  200  yards — through  a  target 
(Fig.  103)  composed  of  six  plates 
making  an  aggregate  thickness  of  6} 
in.,  backed  by  18  in.  of  oak.  The 
target  was  about  15  ft.  square,  and 
was  tlio  same  as  that  used  in  the  ex- 
periment with  tlie  15-in.  shpt  (179), 
except  that  the  outer  +4-iu.  plate  was 
removed  (Fig.  104).  The  shot  made 
a  clean  breach,  as  ebown  by  Fig.  IDS, 
and  paseed  some  100  yards   to  the 


901.  One  only  of  two  lO^in.  150- 
Ib,  balls  fired  with  50  lbs.  of  powder, 
and  therefore  more  powerfiil  than  the 
130-lb.  ball  laiit  mentioned,  was  able 
to  penetrate  tlie  ]Vam'or  target  at  Slioeburyness — a  4J-in.  plate 
backed  witli  IS  in.  of  teak  and  a  J-in.  skin.  And  two  150-Ib. 
balls  fired  with  40  lbs.  of  powder  did  not  get  through  the  back- 
ing of  tlie  Warrior  target. 

309.  The  reason  wliy  laminated  armor  is  more  easily  pierced 


SecUoD  of  6  j  In.  laminated  turj^t. 


!d,  It  ia  a  i<ort  cunliion  to  deaden  the  vibration  and  save  the  roatcninga; 
3d,  It  calcliea  tho  splinters;  and 

4th,  It  still  holds  tlio  large  disks  that  maf  b«  broken  ouCof  a  plate,  flnnly  enough 
to  resist  shells  (103). 
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than  solid  armor,  i->  tlins  explained : — In  a  punching  machine,  the 
reidetance  ot  a  plate  to  punching  is  directly  aa  the  Iractored  area, 


Side  and  front  of  S}-iii.  laminated  target 

that  ia  to  eaj,  directly  ae  the  tbicknesB  of  the  pl&t«,  for  a  giren 
diameter  of  hole.  But  the  registaiiee  of  a  plate  to  punching-sAoi 
is  fband  to  be  about  as  the  square  of  its  tliickness.  Now,  in  a 
machine  there  is  a  die  under  the  plate,  which  prevents  the  metal ' 
around  the  puncli  from  breaking  down.  Under  an  armor-plate 
there  ia  no  such  die ;  the  metal  under  the  punch  carries  the  adja- 
cent metal  with  it,  and  the  hole  at  the  hack  is  very  much  lai^r 
than  the  hole  at  the  front.'"  So  that,  while  in  a  machine  the  frac- 
tured area  (Fig.  106)  would  be  o  c,  under  the  blow  of  a  hall  it 
would  be  a  e,  or  at  least  so  much  larger  than  the  united  fractured 
areas  of  the  thin  plates  forming  the  laminated  armor  (Fig.  105)  as 
to  account  for  the  superior  resistance  of  solid  plates.  Fig.  104 
represents  a  10-in.  shot-hole  made  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
through  a  laminated  target.  As  there  was  no  continuity  of  sub- 
stance, the  plates  received  no  aid  from  each  other. 

903,  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  in  favor  of  the  solid 
armor,  that  so  long  as  the  shot  is  not  powerful  enough  to  make  a 
clean  breach  through  hacking  and  all,  the  large  disk  broken  out 
of  the  solid  plate  remains  £xed  in  the  backing,  and  is  still  a  good 
protection  against  common  shells  and  light  missilee,  while  the  disks 
broken  out  of  laminated  plates,  are  not  large  enough  to  remain 


*  It  ia  poNJlde  to  imagine  Telocities  bo  great  that  tlie  mettd  around  the  that  would 
Mt  lw>e  tima  to  be  carried  away.     See  also  i6i 


upriglit  niid  Bolid  in  tlie  backing,  nor  maseire  enough  to  Btop  llie 
Emallest  caniiuii  iiiiiseiles 

Fib.  lOG. 
a©4.    The     thin     armor- 
plates  employed  to  give  con- 
tiniuty  to  the  side  of  a  ship, 
need  not  constitute  the  entire 
protection.    The  li-in.  armor 
(i8i) — six    1-in.    plates,   one 
'  4-in.    plate,    and    four    1-in. 
plates^illuBtratea  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Dictator's  annor.  [ 
The  outer  thin  plates,  break- 
y  ing  joints,  may  be  compared 
I  continuous  elastic  skin 
which  liolds  the  thick  resist- 
ing plates    in    their  places. 
The  inner  thin  plates  are  an 
elastic  backing;,  which  gives 
room  for  the  thick  plate  to 
yield   without  breaking   the  „ 
ribs,   and    prevents    damage  through  aoUd  • 
■""^  from    Bidinters.      Mr.    Scott 

Russell's  armor  (Fig.  107)  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  Warricr'a 
(Fig.  108)  i»  tliifl  regard.  The  plates  would  have  to  be  broken 
into  small  pieces  before  they  could  be  thrown  oat  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  ship's  side.  The  elastic  bolt  (Fig.  109)  will  obrioofl^ 
relieve  the  effects  of  lieavy  shot. 

305.  Smaihlng  Bblp's  Sides  by  Heavr  Bbot  COBildcred. 
— The  more  remediless  but  difficult  work  expected  of  heavy  shot  is 
to  smash  the  side  of  the  ship — to  cripple  the  armor,  tear  open  the 
akin,  break  the  ribs,  and  shake  the  whole  structure  bo  violently  u 
to  cause  either  serious  leaks  or  an  impaired  resistance  to  fsrtiter 
blows. 

306.  The  resistance  of  a  ship's  side  to  this  kind  of  aaeanlt  can- 
not be  truly  ascertained  by  firing  at  small  targeta.    The  laige 


Section  orahot-liole    ' 
through  laminated  ■ 


Soction  of  «liot-bola 
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mass  has  the  greater  inertia  and  presents  the  greater  resistance  to 
fracture  when  the  blow  is  slow  enough  to  allow  the  surroundiiij^ 
elasticity  and  tenacity  to  be  called  into  service.  It  i^  possible  that 
the  10-in.  tai^et  (i  79)  waa  so  well  braced  and  had  so  much  inertia 
(it  was  about  15  feet  square,  but  only  half  its  face  was  jdated),  that 
greater  size  woiild  not  have  added  to  its  strength.  But  it  was 
neither  overturned  by  the  15-in.  shot,  nor  violently  shattered  ex- 
cept in  the  fastenings  of  the  plates.  The  Inglis  ^target  (185)  and 
the  T^-in.  target  (1S6)  were  assaulted  with  excessive  violence,  and 
fio  103. 


BectioQ  of  the  Warrior's  armor. 


were  certainly  racked  and  crippled ;  but  they  held  their  ground, 
sod  the  plates  were  not  thrown  Fio.  109. 

oiF.     Although  the  straining  and 
breaking  of  the  ribs  would  prob- 
ably have  caused  leakage,  it  by  no  Wire-rope  bolt  for  armor. 
means  follows  that  the  buoyancy  of  a  ship  with  many  compart- 
ments would  have  been  Beriously  impaired. 
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The  14rin.  target  (i8i)  was  so  rigid  that  the  ll-in.  shot  produced 
less  local  and  more  distributed  efiect.  The  whole  mass,  with  its 
framing  and  the  sea-wall  behind  it,  was  moved  bodily.  But  it 
was  a  small  target.  The  fact  that  it  moved  is  evidence  that 
greater  size — the  continuity  and  elasticity  of  a  ship's  side — ^wonld 
have  modified  the  result.  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  target  (Figs.  99 
and  100)  was  a  heavy  structure,  but  not  heavier  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  shot  than  the  14rin.  target ;  and  it  was  shoved 
bodily  to  the  rear  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  because,  1st,  the  shot  could 
not  penetrate  it,  and  2d,  it  had  not  the  continuity  of  a  ship's  side. 

The  targets  at  which  the  15-inch  shot  were  lately  fired  (i8i  A) 
were  too  small  to  illustrate  the  dislocating  effects  of  such  pro- 
jectiles on  a  casemate  incorporated  with  the  whole  structure  of 
the  ship.  The  13-inch  Armstrong  ball,  with  90  lbs.  of  powder 
(i8i  D),  did  not  overturn  nor  remove  a  plate  of  only  41xS4 
inches  face.     (See  note  on  page  187.) 

But  while  experimenters  may  deceive  themselves  with  small 
targets,  they  may  also  deceive  themselves  with  flat  targets.  The 
curved  sides  of  the  Monitor  turrets  have  been  found  to  resist  both 
smasliing  and  punching  better  than  a  flat  target  of  the  same 
thickness.^ 

307.  Popular  Theory  of  Destroyino  Armor  by  Shot  of 
Medium  Weights  and  VELocrriES :  Its  Error. — Before  proceeding 
farther  in  this  consideration,  it  is  important  to  notice  a  popular  error 
regarding  the  work  demanded  of  guns.  Indeed,  some  of  the  practice 
in  the  adaptation  of  naval  guns  appears  to  contemplate  the  destruc- 
tion of  armor  by  heavy,  although  not  the  heaviest  shot,  at  medium 
velocities.  The  aim  is  not  to  perfect  both  means  of  attack — rack- 
ing and  punching — by  trying  to  get  double  the  power  out  of  one 
gun,  but,  with  the  same  power — the  same  charge  of  powder — ^to 
barely  punch  the  armor,  and  to  devote  the  residue  of  the  power  to 
shattering  and  straining  the  surrounding  structure.  If  the  projeo- 
tile  is  too  heavy  to  receive  quite  a  punching  velocity,  it  is  cer- 
tainly heavy  enough  to  do  some  pretty  formidable  racking.     If 

*  Thi^  fact  is  proved  by  several  recent  American  experiments,  the  details  of  which 
the  Ooyemment  declines  to  make  public. 
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the  range  happens  to  be  short,  and  the  armor  thin,  it  makes  a  large 
hole,  while  a  small  shot,  at  say  double  the  velocity,  would  make 
its  little  hole  not  only  so  suddenly  that  the  surrounding  parts 
would  not  be  shattered,  but  with  a  small  portion  of  its  power,  the 
remainder  being  lost,  or  at  least  not  expended  on  the  armor.  This 
theory  is  to  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  small  projectiles  at  high 
velocities,  nor  heavy  projectiles  at  low  velocities,  but  by  a  happy 
intermediate  system  of  ordnance,  that  will  "  waste  no  power"  in 
any  case,  but  inflict  the  maximum  damage  upon  the  enemy,  when 
the  circumstances  are  favorable. 

308.  Local  Effect  Prevents  Distributed  Effect,  and  Vice 
Versa. — A  very  important  element  has  obviously  been  omitted  in 
this  calculation.  The  same  power  that  indents  a  plate  cannot  dis- 
locate it.  Whatever  effort  is  added  to  the  one  kind  of  destructive 
effect,  is  subtracted  from  the  other.  The  probability  of  penetra- 
tion has  been  reduced  by  making  the  shot  large,  and  hence  slow. 
If  it  does  not  actually  penetrate,  a  large  part  of  its  power  has  been 
employed  in  the  fruitless  local  work  of  partial  penetration,  and 
only  the  residue  of  it  can  be  utilized  in  racking  the  structure  else- 
where. Or,  in  other  words,  the  probability  of  racking  and  strain- 
ing the  whole  structure — of  serious  distributed  effect — has  been 
reduced  by  making  the  shot  light  and  fast  enough  to  devote  much 
of  its  power  to  a  local  effort  that  is  useless,  because  it  is  incom- 
plete. Had,  for  instance,  the  150-lb.  Armstrong  spherical  shot,  in 
all  the  cases  in  Table  28,  been  either  much  lighter  or  much  heavier, 
it  would  have  employed  the  whole  force  of  the  powder  in  one  way 
or  the  other.  Its  local  effect  was  certainly  tremendous,  but  it 
neither  shook  off  the  plates  nor  went  through  any  strong  target. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  shots  from  similar  guns.  Indeed, 
the  whole  table  is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  assault  upon  the  13-in.  and  the  7^  in.  tar- 
gets, they  were  neither  punched  nor  shaken  down.  ITie  projec- 
tiles were  just  heavy  enough  to  prevent  the  first  effect,  and  just 
light  enough  to  avoid  the  other. 

But  it  is  seriously  argued  that  if  a  shot  does  not  go  entirely 
through  a  plate,  its  velocity  is  so  reduced  while  passing  into  the 
11 
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plate,  that  the  surrounding  metal  will  have  time  to  distribute 
the  shock.  Undoubtedly ;  and  if  the  shot  were  still  slower  and 
heavier,  so  that  it  would  indent  the  plate  less,  there  would  be 
more  shock  to  distribute.  To  drive  a  shot  half  way  through  an 
iron  target,  or  even  to  considerably  indent  it,  which  any  conceivar 
ble  cannon-shot  however  slow  must  do,  certainly  absorbs,  neutral- 
izes, uses  up  a  certain  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  power. 
That  power  does  nothing  else,  and  it  is  only  the  fraction  of  power 
remaining  in  the  shot  that  inflicts  other  damage  upon  the  target. 
If  all  the  shot  could  be  expected  to  strike  in  the  same  place,  or  if 
an  iron-clad  battle  could  be  expected  to  last  long  enough  to  wear 
out  armor  by  perpetual  hammering,  this  system  would  be  less 
objectionable. 

309.  The  less  a  target  resists  local  effect,  the  more  it  resists 
distributed  effect.  The  13-in.  shot  at  800  yards  neither  punched 
nor  overturned  the  Warrior  4^in.  target  nor  shook  off  its  plates, 
because  the  target  was  simply  smashed  through  within  a  small 
area.  The  shield  was  shattered,  but  it  saved  the  enemy  behind  it. 
The  150-lb.  ball  did  not  shake  the  Warrior  target  and  its  support- 
ing masonry,  until  it  struck  in  front  of  solid  timber  backing  2  ft 
square,  which  it  could  not  penetrate.  A  salvo  from  three  110- 
pounders,  two  68-pounders,  and  one  140-pounder,  smashed  a  hole 
entirely  through  the  "  Committee  target,"  but  did  not  loosen  a  sin- 
gle bolt.  The  effect  was  wholly  local.  The  300-pounder  bolts 
racked  the  7^-in.  target  very  little  until  the  301-lb.  steel  bolt 
struck  over  a  rib,  so  that  its  indentation  was  only  6  inches. 
Then  a  bolt,  20  rivets,  and  the  horizontal  girder  were  broken,  the 
plates  thrown  out  at  the  ends,  and  the  whole  target  was  violently 
jarred.  Tlie  150-lb.  ball  could  not  get  through  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell's target;  so  it  shoved  the  target  bodily  to  the  rear.  The 
wrought-iron  162-lb.  ball  was  too  soft  to  penetrate  the  Minata/ur 
target,  and  therefore  shook  it  more  violently  than  the  cast-iron 
shots  of  the  same  size  which  retained  their  figure  until  they  got 
through.  The  13-in.  Horsfall  shot,  at  200  yards  range  and  1681  ft 
initial  velocity,  smashed  a  2^fl.  hole  through  a  new  Wairrior 
target  without  Jmckling  the  plate  struck.     All  the  American 
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experiments  with  heavy  shot  and  very  thick  targets  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

31 0.  The  plan  of  intermediate  weights  and  velocities  is  found- 
ed, to  a  certain  extent,  in  another  error,  viz. : — that  the  object  of 
projectiles  is  to  destroy  armor.  On  the  contrary,  armor  is  in 
itself  harmless ;  the  active  enemy  is  the  gims  and  the  propelling 
machinery  behind  it.  If  only  the  shield  is  shattered,  iron-clad 
defences  have  accomplished  their  object.  Undoubtedly  armor 
could  be  most  completely  destroyed  by  knocking,  off  the  corners 
of  the  plates,  and  dislocating  and  upsetting  them  all  over  with 
cracks  and  indentations.  But,  to  disable  the  enemy,  swift  pro- 
jectiles must  strike  him  through  his  shield,  or  the  tremendous 
vibrations  of  heavy  balls  must  tear  his  shield  away  from  liim. 

91 1.  The  DucnLrrr  of  the  Armor  Saves  the  Vessel  under 
ExcESsrvELY  Low  V^xocmES  of  Shot. — The  opposite  extreme  is 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  projectile  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
therefore  to  decrease  its  velocity  (the  strength  of  the  gun  being  the 
limit)  in  proportion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  expending  much 
power  in  simply  local  distortion  of  the  armor.  A  gun  capable 
of  throwing  a  hundred-ton  ball  would  not  be  attempted,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  and  yet  a  7000-ton  ram,  at  the  velocity  of 
16  miles  an  hour,  or  less  than  24  feet  per  second,  would  not  shat- 
ter the  whole  side  of  a  ship.  The  principal  effect  of  collisions  is 
local. 

The  elasticity  and  ductility  of  the  vessel's  side  and  of  the  armor 
may  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  projectile,  if  it  is  slow  enough. 
A  very  swift  shot  completes  its  work  before  these  qualities  can  be 
called  into  action.  Even  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  gold  will  break 
short  instead  of  being  bulged  by  a  rifle-shot.  The  ductility  of 
wrought  iron  peculiarly  fits  it  for  this  service.  After  its  limit 
of  elasticity  is  overcome,  it  will  continue  to  stretch  or  compress, 
as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  going  instantly  to  pieces.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  hard  enough  to  oppose  great  resistance  to  change 
of  figure.  Mr.  Mallett,  in  illustrating  the  safety  of  soft  wrought  iron 
for  cannon  (because  so  much  "  work  done"  is  required  to  stretch 
it  through  its  great  range  of  tenacity),  (352),  much  more  clearly 
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proves  its  fitness  for  armor,  because  a  part  of  an  armor-plate  once 
strained  beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasticity  may  not  be  hit  again, 
while  the  strains  of  each  fire  are  repeated  upon  the  same  parts  of  a 
gun.  If  a  shot  moves  slowly  enough  to  allow  the  iron  to  stretch 
even  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  armor  on  the  side  of  the 
ship  may  still  absorb  its  power  without  even  fracture.  So  that 
this  extreme  is  equally  unfavorable  to  the  racking  of  the  ship. 

As  to  jarring  and  shaking  off  the  armor,  the  7000-ton  ram 
at  24  feet  per  second  would  be  the  wrong  instrument,  even  if  it 
were  blunt  pointed.  Such  a  projectile,  however,  is  so  excessively 
powerful,  as  compared  with  the  resistance  of  a  vessel's  side,  that 
no  cannon-ball  can  be  likened  to  it.  Estimating  the  work  done 
to  be  as  the  weight  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  velocity,  the 
ram  would  do  nearly  28  times  as  much  as  a  15-in.  shot  at  900  ft. 
per  second.  Estimating  it  as  the  weight  multiplied  into  the  ve- 
locity, which  the  advocates  of  heavy  shot  believe  to  be  correct,  the 
ram  would  do  above  1000  times  the  work  of  the  shot. 

313.  That  the  ductility  of  very  soft  metal  is  brought  into  ser- 
vice, even  when  the  velocities  of  shot  are  exces- 
sively high,  is  proved  by  the  bulging  of  the 
Thames  Iron  Works  plate  (Figs.  110  to  113), 
by  the  blow  of  a  68-lb.  8-in.  wrought-iron 
spherical  shot  with  22  lbs.  of  powder  and  a 
velocity  of  above  1800  feet  per  second,  at  50 
yards  range,  and  a  cast-iron  68-lb.  shot  with  16 
lbs.  of  powder  and  a  velocity  of  1579  feet. 
The  flattening  of  the  wrought-iron  shot  from  8 
Thames  Iron  Works  ^^  9  ^^  diameter  across  the  front  of  the  indentar 

plate;  end  view.     ^.         .         .,  .     ^,  ,.        .. 

tion,  IS  evidence  m  the  same  direction. 
313.  Inasmuch  as  a  shot  cannot  be  instantly  arrested,  the 
grand  aim  in  the  construction  of  armor  is  to  increase  this  ductility. 
In  the  earlier  practice,  "  steel-clad"  ships  were  talked  of,  naturally 
enough,  because  steel  was  superior  to  iron  for  all  engineering  pur- 
poses. But,  upon  experiment,  steel  was  not  indeed  punched  in- 
stantly; it  cracked,  and  crumbled,  and  thus  failed  as  armor. 
"Wrought  iron  of  high  tenacity,  known  in  other  construction  as 
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the  beet,  also  failed  in  a  similar  manner,  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
semblance to  steel.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  ductility  is 
accompanied  by  too  much  softness;  copper  is  too  easily  punched. 


Fio.  111. 


FlQ.  112. 


FiQ.  113. 


Thames  plate ;  Front  Thames  plate ;  Top.  Thames  plate  ;  Back. 

But  thick  plates  of  wrought  iron,  however  soft,  fail  by  cracking. 
As  the  velocities  of  projectiles  increase,  this  tendency  will  of 
course  diminish. 

914.  So  that  the  aim  of  armor-plate  makers  is  to  provide 
toughness  rather  than  tenacity.  The  difference  between  the  early 
American  plates  (the  early  English  plates  were  equally  bad)  and 
the  better  class  of  American  plates,  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
experiments  with  the  4^in.  Dahlgren  target  No.  5  (Fig.  114),  and 
those  with  the  Nashua  plate  (Figs.  115  and  116).  The  former  tar- 
get, composed  of  a  4^in.  plate,  98^  in.  long  and  48  in.  wide,  backed 
with  20  in.  of  white-oak  and  a  1-in.  skin,  was  set  against  a  bank 
of  earth  and  knocked  to  pieces,  as  shown,  by  the  following  shot, 
viz.: — 

I  cored  cast-iron,  ipherical,  ii-inch  163-lb.  shot 30  lbs.  powder. 

I  steel,  flat-fronted,  40 -y-lb.  shot 8  lbs.  powder. 

I  wrought-iron,  spherical,  53-lb.  shot 17  lbs.  powder. 

I  solid  cast-iron,  spherical,  11-inch  169-lb.  shot 30  lbs.  powder. 
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315.  The  Nashua  IronWorks  foi^d  plate  (Figa.  115  and  1I6\ 
was  40  in,  wide,  4^  in.  tliick,  and  16  ft.  long.  It  was  backed 
by  20  in,   of  oak  and  a  1-in.   iron  skin.     At  tlie  range  of  30 


rarda,  three  11-in.  IflO-lb,  cast-iron  balls,  and  three  186-lb.  wmnght- 
iron  balls  were  firoil  in  the  order  marked  on  the  engraviog,  with 
3ii  lbs.  of  iH)wder,  The  plate  was  conBiderably  bulged,  and 
crai'kt'd,  and  wns  broken  to  pieces  at  one  end  by  the  5th  shot. 
Xo  broach  was  made  through  the  entire  tniget. 

31'A.  The  better  claKS  of  modem  Englisli  platen  is  ahown  b; 


]■ 
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Figa  117  and  118.  The  fonner  plate,  backed  like  the  Warrior 
tar^t',  with  18  in.  of  teak  and  a  |-in.  skin,  received  six  68-pounder 
balls  with  16  lbs.  of  powder,  at  200  jards  range,  in  a  spac^  27  in. 
square,  without  breaking  through.  Brown's  plate,  which  is  by  no 
means  his  best,  and  la  marked  "A  3"  was 
broken  through  by  4  balls  (charge,  backing, 
and  range  the  same),  striking  within  a  space 
about  17  x  27  in. 

917.  Difficulty  of  AnApnuo  thb  Heavy       '  i)  ' 
Shot  System,— In  order  to  waste  no  power  by 
the  heavy  shot  systein — in  order  to  produce  the 
most  destructive  racking  with  the  least  local 
effect — ^both  a  medium  velocity,  and  an  exces- 

-  Bively  low  velocity  with  the  weights  of  shot  **"°°  otSubiM 
that  the  respective  guns  will  endure,  must  be 
avoided ; — which  does  not  leave  much  margin  The  former  wastes 
too  much  power  in  fruitless  local  effort ,  the  latter  enables  the 
elasticity .  and  ductility  of  the  metal  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  vessel ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  so  excessive  as  to  be  com 
pared  to  a  ram,  it  would  not  Jar  the  plates  and  joints  loose. 

918.  Now,  supposing  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  projectile 
to  be  adapted  to  any  particular  range  and  armor: — a  longer  or  a 
shorter  range  and  a  thicker  or  a  thinner  armor  would  obviously 
be  equivalent  to  giving  the  shot  too  much  or  too  little  velocity. 
The  contemplated  circumstances  of  greatest  effect  might  not  occur 
once  in  a  whole  battle.  What  is  the  proper  weight  and  velocity, 
considering  the  wide  diversities  of  range  and  resistance?  What 
one  gun,  or,  if  it  were  practicable  to  multiply  varieties,  what  system 
of  gnus  can  be  expected  to  hit  this  narrow  and  ever-changing 
mark  of  maximum  effect?  Do  we  not  discover  in  these  inquiries 
the  serioua  incompleteness  of  the  system  \ 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  attainable  velocity  (modified  in 
some  degree  by  other  considerations  which  will  be  further  men- 
tioned) were  given  to  the  projectile,  it  would  waste  the  least 
power  on  the  armor,  and  reserve  the  most  to  devote  to  the  active 
memy  within  it — the  men,  guns,  and  machinery. 


Frout  of  Sarim*  uik«i  •fter  »ii  U-in. 
■hot  vUb  90  Um.  p«w<kr  kt  SO  Tarda. 


910.  Other  Dsfjkjis  of  tbx 
HEA.yT  Shot  Stwtkh. — Snppodng 
the  heavy  shot  to  aocomplish  the 
first  reealt  aimed  at — dislocatillg 
the  annor — a  reasonable  eoppou- 
tion  only  in  the  case  of  the  War- 
rior class  of  armor.  The  enemy's 
shield  is  tlien  torn  away  from  him, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  heavy  shells  with  enor- 
moiu  bursting  charges.  But  the 
shells  must  be  thrown,  and  must 
be  well  aimed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  result  if  they  can 
be  properly  placed,  and  the  acca* 
racy  of  IS-inch  spherical  projec- 
tiles, not  to  mention  that  of  mod- 
em rifle-shells,  especially  from  the 
Armstrong  600-pdr.  (see  Chapter 
on  Projectiles),  is  remarkable; 
Btill  the  work  is  not  done  at  a 
stroke,  and  the  enemy  has  ttTne  to 
turn  away  his  wounded  side,  or  to 
bett«r  his  position  by  some  other 
mana?nvTe. 

Or,  supposing  the  heavy  shot  to 
accomplish  the  second  result  aimed 
at — the  racking  of  tii^  vessel's  side, 
or  the  shattering  of  a  portion  of 
her  side — still  the  active  enemy  is 
nnhamied.  His  ship  may  leak, 
and  his  shield  may  be  crumbling, 
but  his  guns  and  machinery  are 
yet  in  action.  The  old  wooden 
walls  were  riddled  and  torn  tor 
hours  before  fluting  and  muKBOv- 
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ring  had  to  be  Bnspended.  It  was  not  until  alielU  blew  great 
chasms  m  their  sides,  or  set  them  to  sinking  or  to  boming,  of 
filanghtered  their  crews,  that  their  power  of  offence  was  gone. 


Bat  the  borsting  of  ehells  will  not  destroy  orrrKtr — nor  the  enemy 
within  it,  if  they  do  not  go  through  it ;  iron  ships  will  not  bom ; 
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John  Brown  k  Co, 'a  plate.     "  T.  Ocod  A.  3." 

nor  will  ships  with  many  bulkheads,  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
sink,  until  they  are  shattered  from  end  to  end,  below  water.  The 
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Galena  (262)  was  put  hora  de  combat^  and  the  Keokuk  was  sunk, 
and  the  Aii-anta  was  disabled,  by  punching;  not  by  smashing  or 
racking.  The  Merrimac  is  supposed  to  have  been  discomfited  by 
11-in.  shot  at  very  low  velocities,  although  her  leaking  is  believed 
to  have  been  principally  due  to  the  strains  she  inflicted  upoii 
herself  in  trying  to  run  over  the  Monitor.  She  was,  moreover,  a 
weak  vessel,  hastily  covered  with  the  ill-adapted  materials  at  hand. 
This  method  of  attack  would  probably  prolong  a  battle  to  such 
an  extent  that  rams,  torpedoes,  mortars,  and  various  means  of  dis- 
abling the  locomotive  power  of  ships,  might  decide  it  after  alL 
But  the  real  danger  of  a  prolonged  battle  is,  that  the  enemy  might 
get  within  shelling  distance  of  cities. 

330.  Breaking  a  disk  out  of  a  plate  and  driving  it  into  the 
backing,  is  a  frequent  result  of  firing  heavy  shot  at  the  Warrior 
class  of  armor ;  it  occurred  when  the  1G9-Ib.  (11-in.)  spherical  shot 
was  fired  at  the  10-in.  target  (180).  But  tliis  disk,  although 
detached,  still  remains  between  the  opposing  projectiles  and  the 
men  and  machinery  within  the  ship ;  and  it  is  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  out  ordinary  shells  (203). 

331.  Greater  Strains  in  Large  Guns. — The  greater  strains 
imposed  upon  large  guns ;  their  greater  weight,  size,  and  cost ; 
the  increased  risk  of  defective  material  in  large  masses,  and  the 
enormous  weight  (or  else  limited  supply)  of  heavy  projectiles  to 
be  handled  or  transported  as  cargo,  are  serious  arguments  against 
the  heavy-shot  system.  Of  course,  spherical  shot  can  be  thrown 
at  given  velocities  with  less  power,  as  they  present  a  larger  area 
to  the  powder  than  elongated  projectiles  of  the  same  weight. 

As  to  the  greater  strain  upon  large  calibres,  for  a  given  work 
done.  Captain  Blakely  says:*  "  In  the  32-pounder,  the  shot  moves 
from  its  position  just  fast  enough  to  enable  the  gas  of  the  gunpow- 
der to  expand  as  it  burns,  so  as  never  to  press  more  than  about  5 
tons  per  inch,  the  combustion  being  complete  when  the  shot  has 
moved  about  2-1  inches.  At  this  period  a  gas  which,  if  confined 
in  a  length  of  the  bore  but  8  inches  long,  would  give  a  pressure 

*  "  A  Cheap  and  Simplo  Method  of  Manufacturing  Strong  Cannon."     1858. 
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of  3000  atmospheres  or  20  tone  per  inch,  having  four  times  so 
much  room  can  only  press  750  atmospheres  or  5  tonB  per  inch. 
In  an  8  or  10-inch  gun,  the  shot  moves  more  slowly  from  rest, 
while  the  powder  bums  more  rapidly  in  proportion,  so  that  for  an 
instant  the  pressure  would  exceed  5  tons  per  inch.  In  much 
lai^r  cannon  the  shot  would  move  so  leisurely  that  the  pressure 
might  reach  18  or  19  tons  per  inch." 

Mr.  Michael  Scott  gives  the  table  (30)  as  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject.  Ills  explanations  are  appended  in  a 
note.     (See  also  258  notes  and  259.) 


TiBLB  XXIX. — WEiaiiT  or  Shot  tbat  mat  be  Fcbbd  trow  vabious  Wbocoiit- 
Ibos  Suootu-Bobeu  Guys  withoitt  Stbainiho  tiie  Mvtal  mors  tiuk  tbat 
or  Sbsttcb  Guvs  la  Stkained,    Br  Mk.  UiciuaL  Scott. 
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Id  exhibiting  thla  table  berore  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (Jour.  R.  U.  S. 
L,  June,  1862X  Mr.  Mithnei  Soott  miiil: — "Column  I  givea  tlie  bore  of  the  gun  in 
indica ;  coluiDD  2  givca  tlie  wtiglit  of  tlie  sliot  which  miij  be  flred  witli  &  velocitT  of 
1000  feet  per  second;  column  3  gives  llie  weight  of  the  shot  wbicli  may  be  flred  at 
the  TClocit/  of  mO  feet  per  secoud;  and  column  i  gives  ttie  weigiit  of  llie  xliol 
which  may  be  flred  at  the  velocity  of  1 100  feet  per  second.  The  ne^t  column  gives 
the  weight  of  a  Rphcre  of  the  diameter  Etntcd  in  t)ie  Hmt  column :  the  next  is  tlio 
weight  of  an  eloogalod  ahot  of  two  diameters'  length,  but  Dot  solid,  hollow  behind; 
the  next  givei  tlie  velocity  of  that  olongatod  shot ;  kod  the  next  givus  tlio  force  of  the 
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Adtaxtaoe  of  Single  Heavy  Shot  oyer  Salyob  of 
Light  Shot. — In  so  far  as  it  is  intended,  not  to  punch  armor,  but 
to  shatter  it  in  the  highest  degree,  one  heavy  shot  is  more  effective 
than  a  verv  much  greater  weight  of  light  shot.  Commander  Scott 
says*  on  this  subject : — *'  The  size  of  the  gun  is  of  vast  importance, 
more  than  is  generaUy  assigned  to  it,  and  for  this  reason — ^20 
guns,  each  a  1-pounder,  are  lired  at  a  target  of  iron  l^in.  thick, 
and  produce  no  effect ;  one  gun,  a  20-pounder,  is  fired  and  smashes 
it,  the  velocity  in  both  cases  being  equal — in  both  cases  the  same 
amount  of  metal  is  used,  and  on  this  principle  an  ofScial  record  of 
experiments  at  Portsmoutli  states  that  one  GS-pounder  produced 
more  destruction  than  live  32-pounders.  Arguing  from  this,  it 
appears  that  one  150-pounder  is  more  effective  than  ten  68-pound- 
ers,  one  330-pounder  is  equal  to  seven  150-pounders,  and  a  broad- 
side of  three  330-j)ounders  is  more  destructive  than  10^  Warriara.^^ 
On  tliis  ]>rinciple,  Commander  Scott  constructs  Table  30. 

S23.  The  effect  of  a  salvo,  however,  is  veiy  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  same  shots  fired  consecutivelv.  And  while  the  con- 
stniction  and  convenient  mounting  of  300-pounders,  for  instance, 
present  some  serious  difficulties,  the  effects  of  their  shot  may  be 
approximately  realized  by  taking  more  pains  to  concentrate  a 
simultaneous  fire  from  such  guns  as  we  have. 

blow,  that  of  the  Gd-pounder  ball  taken  at  70  pounds  in  round  numbers,  moring  at 
1600  ftH't  per  second,  being:  taken  as  one. 

**  Tlie  principle  ujK>n  which  this  talle  is  calculated  is  very  simple ;  but  it  inYolTes  * 
great  number  of  figures.  I  have  stated  pubhcly  on  previous  occasions,  and  I  do  not 
know  th^t  it  has  ever  been  disputed — I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  disputed,  because 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dispute  whatever  with  resi»ect  to  tho  theory,  namely-— 
that  the  power  of  the  shot  is  the  r."^  viva  of  the  shot,  tho  living  energy,  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  wiuare  of  the  velocity.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  only  other  element 
is  the  diameter  of  the  g^n.  The  force  of  tlie  blow  (column  8) — and  it  is  somewhat 
important — varies  very  considerably.  The  arg^iment  is  this:  assuming  wrought-iroo. 
in  tlie  lirst  place,  and  assuming  that  wrought-iron  is  three  times  as  strong  as  cast- 
iron,  that  without  straining:  the  metal  of  the  gim  more  than  the  metal  of  an  ordinary 
C8-pounder  is  strained  by  firing  a  70-lb.  shot  at  1600  feet  per  second,  this  is  the 
effect.  These  numbers  n^present  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  the  effect  produced  by  the 
shot  from  these  varieties  of  gun.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  quite  irrespective  of  charge.  The 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  powder  It  is  a  relatiye  questioii— > 
not  an  absolute.'* 

♦  Jour.  Royal  United  Service  Inst,     June,  1 863. 
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Captain  Selwyn  says*  on  this  subject: — "Strange  it  is,  that 
even  now,  with  all  the  experiments  which  iron-plate  committees 
have  tried,  they  have-oiever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  tried  this  (the 
effect  of  salvos),  so  that  we  have  still  to  theorize  on  the  subject. 
I  find  that  four  100-pounder  shot  fired,  not  together,  but  con- 
secutively, broke  through  into  the  cupola  of  Captain  Coles ;  that 
several  shot  together,  as  regards  the  place  of  striking,  injured  the 
plates  very  much ;  that  on  one  occasion  when  six  guns  were  fired 
as  a  salvo,  the  effect  was  enormously  greater,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  than  when  the  same  guns  were  fired  consecutively ;  but 
on  no  occasion  can  I  find  that  any  thing  like  even  a  heavy  cor- 
vette's broadside  was  concentrated  and  fired  at  an  armor-plate. 

"Now,  this  is  the  very  first  expedient  or  experiment  which 
would  probably  be  tried  in  war ;  and  till  we  can  say  that  it  has 
been  fairly  examined  into,  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  true 
value  of  armor." 

334.  REOAPrruLATioN. — As  far  as  results  can  be  compared,  the 
simple  15  in.  cast-iron  ball  at  a  moderate  velocity  appears  to  be 
capable,  with  much  less  strain  upon  the  gun,  of  inflicting  much 
more  of  the  kind  of  damage  under  consideration,  than  the  more 
powerful  and  costly  rifle-bolts,  because  it  wastes  less  power  in  local 
effect.  The  system  of  intermediate  weights  and  velocities  is  least 
damaging,  because  it  neitlier  hits  the  enemy  behind  the  shield  nor 
tears  tlie  shield  away  from  him :  it  spends  so  much  power  in 
smashing  the  place  struck,  that  little  is  reserved  to  rack  the  struc- 
ture. The  first  result  expected  from  heavy  shot — dislocating  the 
plates  by  breaking  their  fastenings — may  be  modified  or  prevented 
by  improving  the  fastenings  on  the  plan  of  the  Dictator  armor 
(204),  for  instance,  and  by  other  tested  means.  The  other  result 
— shattering  the  whole  ship's  side  to  a  dangerous  degree — is  not 
fairly  represented  by  the  displacing  of  small  targets  by  heavy 
shot,  and  presupposes  shot  of  such  excessively  low  velocities  that 
the  ductility  and  elasticity  of  ordinary  armor  will  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  that  grand  element  in  resistance  to  projectiles — time, 

*  Jour.  Royal  United  Seryioe  Inst.     June,  1863. 
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>.  The  disadvantages  of  the  system*  are  therefore  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1st.  Every  change  in  the  quality  and  distance  of  the  shield  to 
be  disabled,  disturbs  the  designed  relation  of  shot  to  armor,  thus 
either  wasting  much  power  in  finitless  local  eflfect,  or  preventing 
serious  damage  by  allowing  the  ductility  and  elasticity  of  the 
shield  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  in  fact,  both  these  results  must  fol- 
low any  moderately  heavy  and  slow  cannon-shot.  But  a  fast, 
punching  shot,  wastes  the  least  possible  power  in  getting  through 
the  armor ;  and  what  it  has  left  when  it  gets  through,  is  available 
upon  the  naked  enemy. 

2d.  Even  supposing  the  enemy's  side  to  be  finally  made  vulner- 
able or  to  be  dangerously  strained  and  shattered — tliis  operation 
wastes  valuable  time^  during  which  the  enemy's  fleet  may  ma- 
noeuvre to  his  own  advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  destructive  effect  of  heavy  projectiles  at 
low  velocities,  particularly  upon  the  Warrior  class  of  armor,  has 
been  seriously  underrated,  especially  in  Europe.     (177  C.) 


Section  III. — Shot  at  High  VELocrnES.t 

9S6.  Experiments.  :J: — British  and  American  experiments  have 
well  tested  the  punching  capacities  of  various  systems  of  ordnance 
and  the  resistance  of  many  kinds  of  armor.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  resistance  of  plates  to  punching  is  as  the  squares 
of  their  thickness;  for  example,  that  two  2-inch  plates  laid  to- 
gether, are  but  half  as  strong  as  one  4-inch  plate  (202).  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  hard  iron  of  which  the  early  English 

*  This  is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  large  shot,  provided  they  certainly  punch 
the  armor  instead  of  merely  mutilating  it. 

f  Armor-punching  projectiles  must  obviously  go  faster  than  projectiles  intended  to 
distribute  their  effects  over  a  ship's  side ;  they  must  therefore  be  smaller  for  a  given 
strain  upon  the  gun.  So  long  as  a  punching  velocity  is  obtamed,  the  larger  the  hole 
or  tlK)  shell  which  enters  it  the  better.  The  puncliing  theory  does  not  contemplate 
small  shot,  except  in  so  &r  as  reduction  of  weight  is  essential  to  high  velocity. 

X  A  more  complete  account  of  these  experiments,  derived  from  official  recordSi  wiU 
be  given  in  a  following  chapter. 
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and  nearly  all  the  American  thick  plates  have  been  nude,  is 
quickly  disabled  by  cracking  and  crumbling,  while  soft  and  dac- 
tile  iron  Ib  greatly  bulged,  mashed,  and  upset  before  breaking  (212 
to  216) — effects  which  do  not  harm  the  enemy  behind  it,  nor  the 
plate  itself  in  a  very  great  degree.  Until  this  kind  of  anuor  wa» 
adopted,  the  S-in.  6S-lb.  shot,  with  16  Iba.  of  powder  and  aboat 
1422  feet  striking  velocity,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  4i-in. 
plate  at  200  yards.  The  Thames  Iron  Worits  plates  (212), 
although  not  the  best  now  manufactured,  show  the  quality  of  the 
better  class  of  armor-iron.  During  the  last  year  the  rolling  pro- 
cess, especially  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Ca, 
Sheffield,  and  at  the  Mersey  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Liverpool,  has 
produced  very  superior  plates, 

337.  IOJ-Incb  Ball  ;  Wabbioe  TjiSOEi. — The  first  memorable 
advance  in  the  power  of  ordnance  was  de- 
monstrated (April,  1862)  in  the  effect  of  the 
Armstrong  lOJ-in.  150-lb.  spherical  cast-iron 
shot,  witli  50  lbs.  of  powder  and  about  1600 
feet  striking  velocity  per  second,  upon  the  War- 
rior target  at  200  yards  (Fig.  119).  The  tar- 
get weighed  above  32  tons  (.341  lbs.  per  square 
foot),  and  was  composed  of  3  plates,  each  3J  x 
12  ft,  and  4^  in.  thick,  bolted  one  above  the 
other  against  18-in.  teak  backing  composed  of 
timbers  9x9  in. ;  the  inner  tier  being  laid 
horizontally,  and  the  outer  tier  vertically.  Be- 
hind this  were  the  J-in.  iron  skin  and  the  18-in,  The  Warriortnget 
iron  ribs  of  the  ship.  The  whole  was  sup- 
ported by  diagonal  braces.  There  was  an  embrasure  in  tiie  centre 
of  the  tai^et. 

The  first  and  second  shots  at  this  target  were  made  with  40  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  lodged  in  the  backing.  The  third  shot — cluu;ge, 
60  lbs.— -was  aimed  at  a  plate  that  had  not  been  struck  before,  and 
punched  an  11-in.  bole  through  the  whole  structure.  The  fourth 
shot  struck  where  it  could  not  penetrate,  and  therefore  shook  the 
target  violently. 
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998.  IOJ-Inch  Ball  ;  Minotaur  Target. — In  July  following, 
the  Bame  gun — orange  200  yards — ^was  fired  at  the  Minotaur  tar- 
get, oompofied  of  3  plates,  each  12  ft.  x  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  5 J  in.  thick, 
backed  by  9  in.  of  teak  and  y-in.  skin.  The  upper  plate  was  rolled 
by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.;  the  second  was  forged  at  the 
Thames  Iron  HVorks ;  the  lower  one  was  forged  by  Messrs.  Beale 
&  Co.  Each  plate  was  fastened  by  3  rows  of  1^  and  If -in.  bolts. 
One  10-in.  and  one  16-in.  strip,  1^  in,  thick,  were  attached  to  the 
back  by  the  same  bolts  at  the  junction  of  the  plates. 

The  first  shot,  a  150-lb.  cast-iron  ball,  with  50  lbs.  of  powder, 
struck  the  middle  plate,  but  did  not  go  through  the  target.  The 
second — weight  and  charge  the  same — ^hit  the  top  plate,  and  made 
a  12^  X  13-in.  hole  through  the  structure.  The  third  shot  struck 
the  lower  plate  and  punched  a  13-in.  hole  through  the  target. 
The  hole  and  rent  at  the  back  were  together  16  x  30  in.  The 
fourth  shot  has  been  referred  to  (i88). 

930«  13-Inch  Ball  ;  Warrior  Target. — ^The  next  formidable 
demonstration  was  made  by  the  the  13-in.  Horsfall  gun  at  200 
yards,  September  16th,  1862,  against  a  new  Warrior  target,  con- 
structed (without  an  embrasure)  of  3  tongued  and  grooved  plates, 
12  ft.  3  in.  X  3  ft.  8  m.  to  4  ft.  5  in.  wide  and  4rJ  in.  thick.  These 
were  backed  by  a  layer  of  9  x  9-in.  teak  timber  standing  vertically, 
another  lying  horizontally,  a  f-in.  skin  and  15-in. vertical  ribs  15-in. 
apart.  The  target  "  tumbled  home"  or  inclined  inward  1  foot  in 
8  feet  height,  and  was  set  up  against  the  old  Warrior  target.  The 
shot  was  of  cast  iron  not  turned ;  weight  279*5  lbs. ;  charge,  74*4 
lbs.  of  powder ;  initial  velocity,  1631  feet.  It  struck  the  centre  of 
the  target,  smashed  a  2  ft.  l^-in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  ragged  hole  entirely 
through  it,  making  several  cracks,  breaking  off  2  ribs,  and  crack- 
ing another ;  driving  in  3  feet  square  of  the  skin,  breaking  over 
20  bolts,  and  dislocating  the  parts  of  the  target.  But  the  plate 
struck  was  not  buckled  (209). 

On  September  26,  the  same  gun  was  fired  at  this  target  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  the  range  was  800  yards.  The 
result  has  already  been  specified  (183);  the  structure  was  not 
punched. 
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5130.  301-1^.  Kit'le-Shot;  Gealuers  Tabovt. — On  April  2Tt3i, 

1863,  after  26  rounds  with  68  and  llO-pounders,  a  SOl-lb.  eteel 
shot  was  fired  with  45  Iba.  of  powder  and  1 293  ft.  striking  vdocily, 
from  the  Armstrong  lO^in,  rifle-range,  200  yards — at  the  Chal- 
mers target(i89),  which  was  composed  of  a  Sj  in.  plate  backed  bj 
|-ia.  plates  on  edge,  5  in.  apart,  with  wood  between  (this  ^itirc 
backing  was  10}  in.  thick),  the  whole  resting  on  a.l^in.  plate 
backed  by  SJ-in.  wood  and  a  f-in.  skin. 

Tho  shot  struck  the  junction  of  the  centre  and  npper  plates,  and 
smashed  a  13  x  14^-in.  hole  through  the  tront,  and  a  1^  x  2-ft.  hole 
through  the  back  of  the  target,  driving  to  the  rear  fragments  of 
plate  and  backing.     A  rib  was  smashed  and  driven  back  18  in, 

331.  130-LB.  Steel  Shell ;  Waeeioe  TiKOBr. — Theresultsof 
the  "WTiitworth  and  Armstrong  experiments  with  rifle-shot  and 
shell  are  specially  important.  On  September  25tb,  1862,  the 
Warrwr  target  last  described  (229)  was  completely  punched  at 
600  yards  by  a  Whitworth  130-lb.  flat-headed  shell.  The  gan 
(43,  44)  was  fabricated  at  AVoolwich,  of  wrought  iron,  npon  the 
Armstrong  plan,  except  that  it  had  a  solid-foi^d  internal  tube. 
It  was  rifled  on  Mr. 
Whitworth's  plan,  the 
bore  measuring  6'4in. 
across  the  flats,  and  T 
in.  across  the  comere. 
The  projectile*  (Figs. 
120,  121  and  132), 
was  17  in.  long,  and 
solid  for  about  J  its 
length.  It  was  load- 
ed with  a  3-lb.  8-oz. 
bursting  chaige,  fired 
■Whitworth'a  armOT-punchmff  steel  ahells.  ^jjj  gg   jj^_  ^f  j^^. 

der,  and  had  a  velocity  of  1208  feet  at  the  distance  of  580 
yards  from  the  gun.     The  shell  struck  the  centre  plate,  makiBg 


Figs,  121  122  123. 


■  Sm  descriplion  la  chapter  on  Bifling  and  Pi^eotUe^ 
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a  7^  X  fr|-in.  hole,  and  burst  in  passing  through  the  backing.  Two 
cracks  were  made  in  the  plate,  and  2  bolts  were  started.  At  the 
back  of  the  target  the  hole  was  13  in.  in  diameter.  Portions  of 
the  shell  and  the  piece  of  iron  punched  out  of  the  armor-plate 
were  picked  up  inside  the  target,  in  what  represented  the  hull  of 
the  ship ;  some  old  oakum  on  the  ground  was  set  on  fire.  One 
rib  was  broken,  and  the  wood  backing  was  much  shattered.  The 
shell  burst  into  about  14  pieces. 

This  plate  (from  the  Parkhead  forge)  was  afterwards  proved  by 
the  68-pounder  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  indentation  of 
the  68-pounder  shot  in  good  4r^in.  plates  with  Warrio?'  backing  is 
2 J  in. ;  the  indentation  in  this  case  was  4*05  in.,  with  considerable 
damage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blow. 

333,  151  AND  130-LB.  Steel  Shells ;  4^  and  S^-Inch  Plates; 
Wabbior  Backino. — On  the  13th  of  November,  1862,  further  ex- 
periments were  made  of  a  similar  character.  The  target  was  con- 
structed for  this  experiment,  of  3  stories  of  plates,  9^  ft.  high  in  all, 
and  12  ft.  long,  secured  by  2-in.  bolts  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  plates  as  little  as  possible.  The  18-in.  backing  was  composed 
of  12  and  6-in.  teak.  Behind  the  f-in.  inner  skin,  a  box  10  x  6  ft. 
was  formed,  to  represent  the  'tween-decks  of  a  ship.  The  two 
lower  plates,  of  5  in.  thickness,  were  rolled  at  the  Atlas  Works. 
The  upper  4^in.  plate  was  foiled  at  a  Government  dock-yard. 

A  151-lb.  steel  shell,  with  a  bursting  charge  of  5-lbs.,  lired  with 
27  lbs.  of  powder,  from  the  same  gun  (120-pounder),  with  a  strik- 
ing velocity  of  1170  feet  at  800  yards,  penetrated  the  middle  of 
the  centre  (5-in.)  plate,  and  burst  in  the  wooden  backing  into  14 
large  and  9  small  pieces.  The  base  and  some  pieces  of  the  shell 
were  blown  out  in  front  of  the  target ;  other  pieces,  and  fragments 
of  the  skin  and  debris,  were  blown  into  the  ship,  but  did  no  serious 
damage. 

The  2d  shell — charge  and  weight  the  same — struck  7^  in.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  top  (4J-in.)  plate,  nearly  in  line  with  one  of  the 
ribfi,  penetrating  the  target  and  driving  out  the  rib.  The  shell 
burst  while  passing  through  the  inner  skin,  and  blackened  the 
chamber  as  well  as  shattering  the  skin  and  the  wooden  backing. 
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The  butt  of  the  shell  stuck  in  the  hole,  but  46  pieces  of  shell  and 
skin  were  scattered  about  the  'tween-decks  in  every  direction. 

The  3d  shell  was  cast  iron,  and  broke  up,  not  without  consider- 
able distributed  effect.  The  4th,  of  steel — ^weight,  130  lbs. ;  charge, 
27  lbs. ;  striking  velocity,  1227  feet — ^penetrated  the  centre  (5-in.) 
plate ;  hole  in  front,  7^  x  8  in. ;  hole  at  the  back,  14  in.  diameter ; 
skin  forced  out  9  inches.  The  shell  burst  as  it  broke  tlie  skin,  and 
blackened  the  chamber ;  it  broke  into  19  pieces,  which,  together 
with  many  of  their  fragments,  passed  into  the  ship. 

333.  288-LB.  Steel  Shell  ;  S^-Inch  Plate. — On  the  17th  of 
March,  18G3,  after  6  rounds  with  the  110-pounder  and  68-ponnder, 
and  a  301-lb.  bolt,  the  lO^in.  Armstrong  rifle  was  fired  at  Messrs. 
John  Brown  &  Co.'s  target,  which  consisted  of  a  lower  horizontal 
plate  6  in.  thick,  a  middle  plate  7i  inches  thick,  and  an  upper 
plate  5^  in.  thick,  each  4  ft.  high  and  12ft.  long,  their  faces  being 
flush.  One  side  of  the  target  was  backed  by  vertical  iron  ribs ; 
the  other  by  10-in.  of  teak,  a  1-in.  plate,  a  l^in.  plate,  and  verti- 
cal ribs.  A  heavy  horizontal  girder  extended  across  the  back  of 
the  vertical  ribs.  The  target  was  held  upright  by  heavy  timbers 
extending  between  it  and  a  bank  of  earth  behind. 

A  288-lb.  flat-ended  steel  shell,  20  in.  long,  with  a  thin  cast-iron 
hemispherical  head — ^bursting  charge,  11  lbs. — was  fired  Avith  45  lbs. 
of  powder  at  1318  ft.  striking  velocity.  It  penetrated  the  S^-in. 
plate  and  the  backing  to  a  depth  of  14  in.,  and  burst  in  the  back- 
ing, the  liole  being  filled  with  portions  of  the  shell.  The  plate 
was  somewhat  cracked  and  dislocated.  The  backing  at  the  point 
of  the  explosion  was  completely  splintered  and  set  on  fire.  At 
the  back  a  rib  was  broken,  and  the  skin  was  rent  and  bulged. 

334.  14S-LB.  Steel  Shell;  5|-Inch  Plate. — On  the  same 
occasion,  a  14:8-lb.  steel  shell  was  fired  at  the  same  target  from  the 
Wliitworth  7-in.  rifle  with  25  lbs.  of  powder — bursting  charge, 
5*12  lbs. — at  a  velocity,  at  524  ft.  distance  from  the  gun,  of  1268 
feet.  It  punched  the  5^in.  plate,  5^in.  (outside  to  outside)  from 
the  last  hole,  and  burst  in  the  backing,  which  was  completely 
blown  out  at  the  top.  The  skin  at  the  back  was  more  opened, 
and  wooden  splinters  were  driven  through. 
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33S.  300-LB.  Steel  Shells  ;  4^Inch  Plate.* — On  the  17th  of 
October,  1862,  the  following  experiments  were  made  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  9-in.  cast-iron  and  steel  shells  against  4^in.  plates 
made  for  the  Enssian  Government  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co., 
Sheffield : 

"  First,  a  series  of  cast-iron  shells,  300  lbs.  each,  were  fired  at 
different  ranges,  and  then  shells  made  by  Krupp  were  fired  at  the 
4t-inch  armor-plates.  The  first  shell,  of  hard  cast  steel,  was  22^ 
inches  long  (two  and  a  half  diameters),  with  a  flat  end  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Fired  with  50  lbs.  of  powder  at  700  ft.  distance,  it 
passed  through  the  plate,  oak  and  teak  backing,  and  broke  mto 
many  pieces,  although  filled  with  sand  only.  The  second  and 
third  shells  were  also  of  Krupp's  steel,  the  same  length,  but 
with  6y  ends.  These  shells  pierced  plates,  wood,  &c.,  and  also 
went  to  pieces,  although  only  filled  with  sand.  The  fourth  shell 
was  made  by  M.  Poteleff,  of  puddled  steel,  on  Aboukoff's  system, 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  second  and  third,  and  went  through 
iron,  teak,  &c.,  but  was  only  bulged  up  from  9''  to  12",  and  the 
end  flattened ;  not  a  single  crack  being  visible  in  the  shell.  The 
fifth  shell,  the  same  as  the  fourth,  passed  through  iron,  teak,  and 
the  second  target,  and  went  at  least  a  mile  beyond.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  shells  were  from  Krupp,  and  were  charged  with  pow- 
der; they  were  quite  fiat-ended,  9"  diameter.  One  exploded  in 
the  plate,  the  other  in  the  wood.  The  eighth  and  ninth  shells 
were  of  cast  iron,  and,  although  they  passed  through  the  plates, 
were  of  course  destroyed.  Evening  prevented  further  trials,  which 
will  yet  be  made  on  the  same  plate." 

33«S  A.  610-LB.  13-Inch  Bolt;  Wakeiob  Takoet.* — On  De- 
cember 11th,  1863,  a  600-lb.  steel  shell  was  fired  from  the  13-in.. 
Armstrong  gun,  with  70  lbs.  of  powder,  at  the  Warrior  target. 
Range,  1000  yards;  initial  velocity,  about  1200  feet,  bursting- 
charge  of  shell,  24  lbs.  The  shell  burst  on  entering  the  target, 
and  smashed  a  20  x  24-in.  hole  entirely  through  it  (i8i  C). 


*  The  account  of  these  experiments,  unlike  the  others  mentioned,  is  not  official,  bat 
is  understood  to  be  trustworthy. 
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SSS  B.  15-Inoh  Ball  ;  6-Ihch  Plate  ;  30-IrroH  Bacdhq.— 
M<irt!  rucently,  a  400-Ib.  cast-iron  ball  was  fired  from  the  15-in. 
United  States  navy  gun,  with  60-lba,  of  powder,  throiigh  a  C-in. 
Hiilid  jilate  and  its  30-in.  backing.  Kange,  about  60  yards ;  initial 
vuliK'ity,  1480  t\.  The  target  was  otherwise  smashed  and  shat- 
tmHl("i8i  A\ 

033  €.*  U-InchBall;  J^Inch  Solid  Plate  ;  12-InchWood 
l-'Acma  ANH  ilt-Iscii  Backdjo. — On  the  28th  of  May,  1863,  this 
ttifju't  was  pimi'hi'd  at  the  ^Vashington  Navy  Yard  (Figs.  122  A, 


4^  in.  plate,  idth  wood  backing  and  facing. 

and  122  B),  The  shot  was  a  lOS-lb.  cast-iron  11-in.  ball,  fired 
witli  30  lbs.  of  ponder;  range,  90-2  ft.  The  target  was  a  ij-in. 
HiiHd  plate,  oidy  4  feet  square,  foiled  from  Bcrap,  and  baviDg 
iipiiii  its  outer  surface  12  inches  of  oak  fastened  with  6  bolts,  and 
upon  its  inner  surface  20  in,  of  oak  backing,  resting  against  a  solid 
liiiiik  of  clay.  The  shot  struck  10  in,  from  the  top  of  the  target, 
Riid  I0|  in.  from  its  right  edge,  shattering  the  top  and  middle 
<^iMirH(i  (if  facing,  and  tearing  otF  tlie  upper  part,  throwing  two 
*  1'liKwi  rupln  anil  cnttniTinK)!  were  puyialied  offldaUy  in  th«  "  ScJentiao  AsMriCUL" 
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timbers  30  ft.  forward  and  one  piece  of  plate  102  ft.  forward. 

Two  bolts  were  broken.  '«»■  "a  »■ 

The  indentation  around 

the  ebot-liole  wns  i  to 

J  inch.     The  shot  was 

fractured  and  flattened, 

but  did  not  break  up. 

It  ehoTild  be  remarked 
with  reference  to  this, 
as  well  as  other  experi- 
ments with  English  and 
American  targeta,  tliat 
a  tai^et  of  UiLs  size  can- 
not represent  tlie  conti- 
nuity and  strength  of 
a  sliip^s  Bide,  or  of  a 
complete  turret  or  caae- 
matt.*  It  is  also  well 
settled  in  England,  that 
large  area  of  plate,  iron 
box-backing  (aee  Chal- 
mers and  Bdlerojihtm 
targets)  in  addition  to  wood  backing,  ana  great  ductility  of  armor, 
are  all  eaaential  features  of  good  armor, 

ngn.  133  C,  and  123  D,  represent  liorizOQtai  sections  of  Ww  Warrior'a  xide  at  the 
Hob  of  tbe  annsr-platsd  athwart-ahip  bulkhead  with  the  aide  nrnior.  and  bvtweea 
Flo.  12!  0. 


^J-in.  pints  with  irood  backlog  nwl  faaiig 
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336.  American  Armor-Puncliinff  Gnns.* — The  American 
gnriK  that  are  capable  of  giving  very  high  velocities  to  shot  of 
large  diameters,  have  not  been  fired  at  a  Warrior  target.  But 
their  effects  may  be  approximately  arrived  at  from  their  chai^ges. 

The  Parrott  10-in.  rifle  (78)  fires  a  300  lb.  projectilef  with  25  lbs. 
jM^wder.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  capable  of  carryiiig  a 
Kplierical  130-lb.  ball  with  nearly  as  much  effect  as  the  10|-in. 
Annstroni^  gun,  which  made  a  clean  breach  through  the  Warrior 
target.  The  new  10-in.  Dahlgren  cast-iron  gun  fires  a  130-lb. 
l>all,  with  40  to  43  lbs.  of  powder,  at  about  1600  feet  velocity.  Its 
effiifct  would  be  nearly  f  that  of  the  lO^in.  Armstrong,  at  the 
Kanu*  range.  The  first  gun  of  this  class  was  cast  solid,  and  burst 
after  less  than  a  hundred  rounds;  but  the  gun  has  now  been 
renKxloUed  and  strengthened,  arid  is  cast  hollow.  The  first  lOJ-in. 
Armstrong  gun  burst  after  264  rounds.  The  11-in.  ball,  with 
30  lbs.  of  jiowder  and  1400  feet  velocity,  would  give  about  80  per 

tito  jK>rtA.     TliORO  ilhiHtraiions  show,  at  a  glance,  the  probable  resistance  of  a  chip  &3 
cnii[iure(l  with  a  Hinall  detached  plate  of  iron  resting  on  short  sticks  of  backing  with- 

Fig.  122  P. 


n«>rizontal  Fcction  of  theirf-'mW*  armor. 

« 

out  Intoral  or  vortical  Hupport,  and  without  a  convex  and  continuous  structure  of  ribfl, 
bulkheads,  and  drcks,  in  tho  roar. 

♦  A  writor  in  tho  Kdinhurgh  Ttevino  (April,  1864),  who  is  obviously  not  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  Knglinh  Ordnance,  expresses  what  is  certainly  the  common  although  not  the 
universal  sentiment  of  England  with  regard  to  American  Ordnance.  After  the  Dabl* 
grcn  and  Rodman  11  and  15-inoh  guns  and  the  Parrott  100-pounder  have  endured  the 
thousand  test  rounds,  nnd  in  view  of  tho  uni>recedented  scientific  accuracy  with 
whidi  the  tig^ire,  material,  and  fabrication  (lioUow  casting,  and  cooling  firom  within). 
of  the  RiHinian  and  PahlgnMi  guns  have  l>een  i)erfected,  tho  wTiter  referred  to  re- 
marks as  follows: — "The  Americans  appear  to  have  a  natural  predQection  for  what  is 
big,  and  they  have  ap])lied  themselves  to  the  production  of  huge  guns,  made  on  OTery 
variety  of  pattern,  with  very  little  scientific  uniformity  and  direction.  If  we  arecorrect^ 
infonninl,  none  of  these  guns  have  shown  that  durability  which  is  essential  to  permit 
ncnt  iHTviit^,  nor  have  tlieir  elfiH^^  oorresponde«l  to  the  cost  and  labor  beatowed  on 
them." 

f  T!»e  ordinary  projectile  of  the  Parrott  10-in.  gun  weighs  250  lbs. 
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cent,  of  the  penetrating  effect  of  the  lOJ-in.  Armstrong  ball  with  50 
lbs.  of  powder,  this  effect  being,  according  to  all  authorities,  as  the 
weight  mnltiplied  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Inasmuch  as 
a  spherical  shot  always  breaks  a  hole  larger  than  its  own  diame- 
ter,  the  resistance  to  all  these  shots  would  not  very  materially 
differ  on  account  of  their  small  differences  in  sectional  area.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  done  before  the  ball  gets 
half  way  through  the  plate. 

The  11-in.  shot  has  been  tired  through  a  number  of  4i-in.  plates 
backed  like  those  of  the  Warrior ;  but  the  quality  of  the  iron  was 
in  some  cases  very  inferior  ior  plates.  The  target  (200),  compared 
with  the  English  plates  (212  to  216),  is  a  sufficient  illustration 
of  this  fact.  High  steel  is  certainly  an  invaluable  material  for 
many  uses,  but  it  makes  the  worst  possible  armor.  Hard  iron  of 
high  tensile  strength  resembles  steel  in  this  particular.  The  plates 
struck  by  the  11-in.  shot  exhibited  their  unfitness  by  cracking  all 
over,  and  they  sometimes  actually  crumbled  into  small  pieces 
where  they  were  struck.* 

Other  American  4^in.  plates,  of  better  quality,  have  not  been 
completely  punched  by  the  11-in.  shot  and  30  lbs.  of  powder  (214). 

Quite  recently,  the  15-in.  gun  has  been  found  capable  of  en- 
daring  60-lb.  charges,  which  give  a  velocity  of  nearly  1600  feet 
to  its  spherical  projectiles,  enabling  them  to  completely  punch 
targets  much  thicker  than  the  sides  of  the  Warrior.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  the  United  States  Navy  Ordnance  Instruc- 
tions for  15-in.  guns  : — 

^^  Solid  shot  should  always  be  used  against  iron-clads,  and  with 
50-lb.  charges,  but  never  fired  on  any  other  occasion. 

"At  close  quarters — say  50  to  150  yards — 60  lbs.  may  be  used 
for  20  rounds  of  solid  sliot. 

"  Cannoiv-powder  only  should  be  used,  as  35  lbs.  of  this  kind 


*  This  defect  in  American  thick  plates  i^  admitted,  and  can  be  remedied.  The  pro- 
longed and  oostlj  experiments  by  which  hard  iron  was  proved  inadequate  in  England, 
cnight  not  to  be  repeated  in  America.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  Admiral 
Dahlgren  some  time  since  sent  for  a  number  of  English  sample>plates,  for  target  prac- 
tioe,  that  be  might  more  accurately  compare  his  own  with  foreign  guns. 
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gives  a  greater  range  than  50  IbB.  mammoth  powder;  and  this 
charge  of  the  latter  cannot  be  burnt  in  the  gun." 

337.  Coiiditlonii  of  Greatest  Effect. — ^The  measure  of  the 
penetrating  force  is  stated  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  the 
weight  of  the  shot  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  at 
the  moment  of  impact.*  Referring  to  table  (31),  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  288- lb.  Armstrong  shell  fired  with  45  lbs.  powder, 
at  1318  feet  striking  velocity,  went  through  a  S^-in.  plate;  while 
the  150-lb.  spherical  ball,  fired  with  50  lbs.  of  powder  from  a  tdmi- 
lar  gun  with,  say,  1 600  feet  striking  velocity,  only  went  through 
a  4^  in.  plate  and  its  backing.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  gun  was  ver}'^  much  Icj^s  strained  by  the  latter  shot.  (239.) 
To  produce  a  strain  upon  it  equal  to  that  of  a  288-lb.  shot  with 
45  lbs  of  powder,  the  lOJ-in.  Armstrong  gun  first  made  was  fired 
with  a  150-lb.  shot  and  90  lbs.  of  powder,  giving  a  velocity  of 
2010  ft.  The  work  done  by  the  150-lb.  ball  at  2010  ft.,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  288-lb.  shot  at  1318  ft.,  would  be  about  as 
6  to  5.  While  the  288-lb.  shot,  at  1318  ft.  velocity,  only  penetra- 
ted a  5i-in.  plate,  the  275-lb.  Horsfall  shot,  at  only  about  200  feet 
more  velocity  per  second,  smashed  a  2-ft.  hole  through  a  4^in. 
plate  and  its  backing. 

338*  CoNDrnoNS  of  High  VELocrrr. — Mesfts  and  Defects 
OF  Spherical  and  Kifle  Shot. — To  insure  a  high  velocity,  the 
shot  must  be  light.  According  to  Professor  Treadwell,  the  strain 
produced  by  heavy  and  light  projectiles,  with  a  given  charge,  is 
as  the  cube  roots  of  their  respective  weights,t  and  their  velocities 
are  inversely  as  the  cube  roots  of  their  weights. 

♦  Commander  Scott  states  (Journal  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  April,  186S), 
tliat  "  a  very  high  velocity  seems  to  produoe  an  effect  far  beyond  what  the  fonnnlft 
velocity  *  x  weight  gives." 

f  Mr.  Micliael  ^ctttt  says,  on  this  subject,  in  his  pamphlet  "On  Projectiles  and 
Ciutis,"  18()2: — "Without  at  present  attempting  any  investigation  as  to  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  formed  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  rate  at  which  that  pressure 
diminishes  as  the  gas  expands,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  pressure  required  to  pro- 
dueo,  in  a  given  length  of  gun,  a  certain  velocity,  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  as  is  the  C4i8e  when  a  constant  force  acts;  and,  if  the  pressure  be  given,  the 
weight  to  be  thrown  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.    (P  being  the  pres- 

P      V*  1 

sure,  M  the  mass,  S  tlio  space,  then  T7  =  r~ o  >  otF  dY*  if  "ilhe  given,  M  a  ==  if 

M        go  Y 
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SI39.  The  Bpherical  shot  presents  the  greatest  area  of  any  prac- 
ticable solid  shot  to  the  powder,  for  a  given  weight,  and  hen<» 
receives  the  higher  velocity. 

P  be  pvea.)    TliBrerore,  if  a.  Bhot  of  140  Iba,  be  fired  /Vom  a  1-in.  gun,  with  a  velocity 
of  1100  (I.  par  seoonii,  the  weight  whicU  can  be  flred  wilh  the  same  Btrain  upon  the 

1100'     „„,, 
gun  with  ayelocily  of  1600  feet  per  Beoond,  ib  onlj  140  x -——,  =  60  lbs. 

Sir  WtllUin  Armstrong  Baid,  in  a  discuBBion  beforo  the  Royal  United  Service  Inat 
(JbKi-.  B,  U.  S.  /o»(.,  June,  1862):— 

"  I  will  now  endoaVor  to  explain  why  it  is  that  a  rifled  gua  must  be  heavier  thnn  a 
smootb-bore,  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  wilt  direct  yoar  Bttention  to  the  longitudinal  dia- 
gram which  I  have  dravm  (Fig.  123),  showing  the  bore  of  a  gun  of  9^  in.  indiacieter, 
with  a  cartridge  containing  33  Iba.  of  powder,  and  measuring  in  length  17  inches,  and 

Fia.  123. 


having  a  round  shot  placed  before  It  weighing  100  lbs.  Xow,  if  I  were  to  r;fle  ttiat 
same  gun,  and  substituto  for  the  round  shot  a  rifled  ehot  of  twice  the  weight,  then  it 
must  be  oleur  tliat  Iho  pon  dcr  having  a  greater  masa  to  move,  the  gas  will  meet  with 
a  greater  resistance,  and  will  gel  up  a  greuter  pressure  behind  the  nhot,  and  it  n-ill  be 
necesHnry  to  add  additional  strength  to  resist  that  extra  strain  upon  llie  gun.  •  •  * 
"  But,  it  may  bo  said,  why  not  keep  the  weight  of  Iho  shot  the  same,  and  reduco 
the  bore,  so  as  to  enable  the  same  proportions  to  bo  retained  7  Now,  wo  will  try  that 
alternative ;  and  here  wo  have  it  represented.  I  liavo  in  this  caso  taken  the  b6re  at 
"i  in,,  which,  I  believe,  is  approximately  correct  for  a  round  shot  of  aO  ll>a.  (See  Fig. 
124.)  In  tiiis  case,  by  nuking  tlio  projectile  of  tlie  same  projiortlon  sa  in  the  other 
case,  we  make  its  weiirht  100  lbs.,  or  t)iD  same  as  the  sphere  in  the  other  cnno.  Now, 
to  apply  tlio  same  cartridge — Iho  same  quantity  of  [lowdor — because  that  is  the  con- 
dition.— the  area  of  the  bore  bcinj;  only  ono-half  what  it  was  before,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  cartridgo  twice  the  leuglli,  as  represented  hero.  Hence,  thcrefuro,  although 
the  circuniferentiul  area  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  powder  is  duninished  in  the 
proportion  of  li  to  9J,  yet  thu  longitudinal  aurfoee  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one ;  and,  consapicntly,  we  have  a  Cir  greater  surface  expoxed  to  the  proasura 
of  the  gns  at  the  flrst  inatant  of  ignition  in  the  one  cose  thou  we  have  in  the  other. 
The  atrenfflli  of  tho  gun  must  therefore  be  continued  fartlier  forward.  But  not  only 
tbac,  alter  the  shot  of  the  smaller  bore  has  travelled  tlirougii  once  the  length  of  its 

1^0.  124. 


cartridge,  the  length  of  bore  filled  bj  the  gas  will  be  twice  34  inches,  or  CR  inches; 
whereas,  when  tho  other  has  travelled  through  once  tlie  length  of  tho  cartridge,  so  as 
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340.  The  strain  on  the  Parrott  6*4-in.  gnn,  as  measured  by 
Captain  Rodman's  instrument,  at  HVest  Point,  was  about  86400  Iba. 

Table  XXXII. — ^Velocities  op  Pabeott  (6-4-Iiioh)  100-Poundeb  by  Bestov's 

P^lectro-Ballistio  Pexdulum,  May  1,  1862. 


Elevation. 

Chaise,  lbs. 

Projectile. 

Initial  Telocity. 

(Dupont  7) 

Weight,  Iba. 

Feet  per  aeeond. 

41° 

lO 

loo>lb.  shell 

ia54 

41° 

lO 

icx>-lb   shell 

1244 

41° 

zo 

8o>lb.  shot 

1374 

41° 

lO 

8o-lb.  shot 

1381 

41° 

II 

8o-lb.  shot 

1405 

41° 

lO 

32-Ib   spherical  shot  papier- 
mache  sabot 

18x9 

4i° 

lO 

Ditto 

1829 

41° 

lO 

Ditto 

>799 

to  give  double  capacity  for  the  powder  behind,  it  will  only  have  travelled  34  indiOB; 
and  therefore  we  must  bring  forward  the  corresponding  strength  of  the  gun  in  the  one 
case  to  G8  inches,  and  only  to  34  inches  in  the  other  case.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
wo  gain  nothing  by  reducing  the  Iwre,  but  rather  the  contrary." 

In  the  discus-sion  last  referred  to,  Mr.  Bashley  Britten  gave  the  following  illustm- 
tion  on  this  subject:—- 

ErrsoT  of  Equal  Chabqes  in  Labge  and  Small  Bobbb. 


(A.)    AsHvrBOxo  40-Poundkb. 

Charge 6  Iba.                   1    Bore 4*        Preaaare  on  ahot,  188  IMS 

1    An>a 12-6     Ditto  on  Iran....  1M4  ** 

\    ~' 

'i  — ^ 

(B.)    BaiTTKN^a  50-Poundkb.           Kiflxd  83-Pouxobs  Sbbticb. 

Chargis  5  Ibtc 

n y 


Bore 6-875 

Aroa 81-9 

Initial  voloclty..l2i>9  i 


Pre«sare  on  shot 41ft 

Ditto  on  sitlea  of  gun ISM 

Shot,  flO  iba. 


PreaMire  aaaamod,  18  tons  per  Inek. 
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for  the  100-lb.  bolt,  with  the  same  quantity  and  kind  of  powder 
that  gave  28000  lbs.  pressure  for  the  32-lb.  spherical  shot.  So  that 
the  pressures  were  nearly  as  the  weights. 

The  velocities,  as  measured,  were  nearly  with  equal  charges, 
inversely^as  the  cube  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  shots. 

341.  Captain  Fishboume,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  rifled 
and  smooth-bore  guns,*  mentions  the  low  velocity  of  the  rifle-shot 
and  its  greater  strain  upon  the  gun  as  serious  defects,  and  then 
refers  to  the  merits  and  possible  improvements  in  the  smooth- 
bore, as  follows : — 

"  Now  I  only  propose  that  the  causes  of  the  errors  in  round 
shot  shall  be  directly  removed.  These  are :  an  undue  amount  of 
windage,  imperfect  sphericity,  and  absence  of  homogeneity.  Table 
33  shows  the  eflect  of  the  reduction  of  windage : — 

Table  XXXTIL — Effect  of  Reducing  Windage. 


Nature  or  Oun. 


*3a-poundcr,  56  cwt 

{32-pounder,  40  cwt 
32-pounder,        **     

56-pounder,  Monk,  97  cwt 
|ilo-pounder  Armstrong 


Length. 

Weight  of 
powder 

ft.    In. 

lbs. 

9      6 

10 

8     0 

6 

« 

<c 

II     0 

z6 

12 

Elevation, 


Windage. 


parts  of 
inches. 

.233 

.175 
.175 

•175 
Nil. 


1- 

2- 

yds. 

'      700 

1 1 30 

'I731 

J715 

•  ■    •    • 

t93o 

1340 

530 

920 

5' 


1964 


2200 
1970 


*  From  Aide  Memotrc  to  the  Military  Sciences. 

t  Hand-book  for  Field  Service. 

X  Height  above  plane.  15  feet 

f  Height  above  plane,  8  feet 

I  From  Koyal  Naval  Official  Ranges. 


Table  34  shows  the  ranges  and  particulars  of  Horsfall's  280- 
pounder;   this  table  shows  the  point-blank  range  as  compared 


*  Jour  Rojal  United  Scrrice  Inst,  June,  18C2. 
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with  those  of  the  service  68-ponnderB  and  Armstrong  llO-ponnder. 
The  6S-pouiider  appears  to  a  disadvantage ;  its  range  was  taken  at 
a  height  of  only  8  ft. ;  the  other  two,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  at 
17  ft.,  and  Horsfall's  at  20  ft.  This  woold  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  range  against  that  of  the  68-pounder.  The 
time  of  flight  of  Horsfall's  smooth-bore  is  about  half  that  of  the 
other,  and  shows,  abundantly,  to  what  perfection  smooth-bore 
gons  may  be  brought.  The  windage  in  the  68-poander  is  '198, 
that  in  Horsfall's  is  only  '08. 

3^9,  "  In  the  Jield  it  is  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of  judging 
diBtances,  and  other  disturbing  circumstances,  are  such  as  to  con- 
fine the  ranges  of  projectiles  for  military  purposes  to  2000  yards ; 
afloat,  the  disturbing  causes,  which  are  constant,  are  greater,  from 
which  the  various  movements  in  rifle-eights  become  causes  of  error ; 
therefore  tlie  most  useful  ranges  cannot  be  greater  than  those 
obtained  by  Mr.  Horsfall's  gun  at  little  above  point-blank,  and 
witli  powder  only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  shot,  while  the  elevation 
of  rifle-guns  is  considerable  for  the  same  distances.  Then,  as  the 
angles  of  descent  are  great,  the  chances  of  striking  an  object  are 
scarcely  worth  tlie  powder  used.  The  smashing  effect  of  this  gun 
would  be  three  times  that  of  the  150-pounder. 

"  Tlia  former  conclusion  Sir  II.  Douglas  arrived  at  some  time 
since,  for  he  says — '  The  main  principle  which  sliould  govern  our 
choice  of  naval  guns  is,  to  jjrefer  those  which,  with  equal  calibre, 
possess  the  greatest  point-blank  range.'  This  was  the  correct  ^new 
to  have  taken  before  the  introduction  of  iron-coated  ships ;  since 
that,  we  have  no  choice,  as  no  other  guns  will  be  completely  effec- 
tive against  iron  plates,  if  against  other  ships  either 

343.  "  Imperfect  sphericity,  another  cause  of  error  in  round 
shot,  may  be  removed  in  working  scrap-iron  into  wrought-iron 
ihot,  made  requisite  by  the  introduction  of  iron-])latcd  ships;  a 
nearer  approach  to  homogeneity  will  at  the  same  time  be  made, 
while  the  expense  of  such  will  still  be  far  below  the  cost  of  any  of 
the  elongated  shot. 

"  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  on  this 
Bubject,  in  which  the  value  of  smooth-bore  gnns  and  improved 
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shot  are  set  fortli.    It  is  ^y  Mr.  M.  Scott,  C.  E.,  and  Bhows  &e 
turn  which  the  public  mind  is  taking. 

344.  "  To  the  extent  that  we  have  adopted  rifle-guns,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Binooth-borea,  for  the  navj',  we  have  given  up  the  snb- 
Btantial  advantages  of  low  trajectories,  straight  ricochet,  smashing 
force,  simplicity,  and  economy,  for  the  very  occasional  advantages 
of  long  range.  Therefore,  for  efficiency,  no  less  than  for  economy, 
we  must  revert  to  the  smooth-bore  in  principle,  and  invest  talent 
and  money  to  develop  its  merits. 

345.  "  But  riAe-guns  and  elongated  shells,  especially  of  small 
and  medium  calibre,  have  decided  advantages,  because  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  powder  these  shells  are  capable  of  containing, 
and  long  range  is  also  sometimes  very  important  for  the  enpport  of 
troops  and  for  breaching  purposes ;  we  should  therefore  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  round-shot  with  those 
of  tlie  elongated,  in  one  description  of  gun;  hut  even  for  the 
simplic^ity  which  this  would  bring  with  it,  no  sacrifice  of  initial 
velocity  is  admissible.  So  that,  unless  a  mode  of  rifling  can  be 
found  that  will  not  involve  undue  windage,  we  must  have  both 
descriptioDs  of  gun,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  eacii :  little  windage,  then,  must  be  the  ruling  qualifi- 
cation in  the  selection.  Such  is  that  proposed  by  Captain  Scott, 
K.  N. ;  such  is  that  used  by  the  French  in  their  rifle-gnn  that 
admits  of  the  use  of  round  balls.    It  should  be  a  muzzle-loader, 

simple  of  construction,  strong,  and  as  little 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  possible;    for 
/"  I  \    ^  neither  ships  nor  fleets  can  tabe  factories  to 

sea  with  them." 

346.  The  spherical  shot.  Fig.  125,  as  com- 
pared with  the  flat-fronted  shot,  Fig,  126,  is 
more  likely  to  waste  power  in  eelf-destmction. 
^hen  it  strikes  a  plate,  the  mass  c  is  directly 
arrested  and  supported ;  but  the  overhanging 
mass  a  a,  having  no  snpport,  often  breaks  away,  and  having 
failed  to  impart  its  momentum  to  c,  strikes  a  large  area  of  the 
plate,  in  a  salvo  of  small  pieces,  with  greatly  dimini^ed  velocity 
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aDd  effect,*     A  wrought-iron  shot  wastes  power  in  changmg  its 
figure  {309). 

347.  Tliis  defect  maj  be  greatly  dimiiuBhed,  or  perhajs  reme- 
died, by  making  the  ball  of  steel.+ 

In  fact,  both  the  rifle  and  the  ^*-  "* 

spherical'  shot  should  be  of  a  harder 

and  tougher  material  than  has  yet 

been   employed   in   service.     The 

experimmlal  shot  recently  m«Je       ^^,.^4  m^^  ,„;„„.. 

of  Bessemer  steel,  and  those  used 

by  Mr.  Whitworth  (231},  have  ahnost  doubled  the  power  upon 

armor  of  the   present  guns.     Hardness   even   to   brittleness  is 

better  than  softness  and  ductility.     Even  cast-iron  balls  do  more 

damage  to  plates  than  wrought-iron  of  given  weight  and  velocity 

in  any  form  (2 1 2).    It  is  true  that  candles  have  been  fired  through 

boards,  and  tliat  a  40-lb.  lead  shot  was  fired  through  a  target 

made  of  four  1-in.  plates.     But  the  resistance  in  these  cases  was 

slight  compared  with  the  velocity.     A  5-in.  lead  shot,  fired  at  a 

stronger  target,  was  maslicd  to  H  in,  diameter.     (See  Table  35.) 

348.  Tlie  spherical  shot,  in  case  it  does  not  break  up,  also  pre- 
sents the  greater  area  to  tlie  armor.  The  power  required  to  punch 
plates  in  a  machine,  is  chiefly  as  the  sheared  area.  The  cross- 
sectional  area  of  a  100-lb.  spherical  shot  is  about  double  that  of 
the  100-11>.  Parrott  bolt.    (236.) 

To  obviate  these  defects,  an  effective  elongated  projectile  must 
be  made  as  light  as  a  spherical  projectile.  This  has  already  been 
approximately  accomplished  by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  In  the 
experiments  of  March  17th  {186),  65  J-lb.  bolts  were  fired  from  the 
110-pounder  7-in,  gim,  and  produced  rather  more  effect  than  the 

*  The  particles  composing  u  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  the  surface  of  contact,  are 
•treated  by  the  impact;  the  remiuDiag  particles  of  the  projectile,  composing  a  ring 
■arrouDdiog  this  eone,  move  on,  alter  impact,  bj  their  inertia,  until  the  ring  breakH 
into  pieces,  which  fly  off  ttota  tlie  reBecting  surface.  The  ring  genoraUif  breaks  intu 
5  pynmidal  pieces,  separated  by  as  many  meridian  planes;  these  pieces  arc  thrown 
at  rarioiiH  distances,  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  prqectile  and  the  surface  of  an- 
pacL—Ordaajie' and  Gunnery.     Benion.     1862. 

t  Ibis  Bulject  IB  more  Aillj  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Rifling  and  Projeottlei. 
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Table  XXXV. — Experiments  at  West  Poikt  with  Lead  Shot  aoaikst  Asmob 

uxDEB  the  Superintendence  op  Captain  Benj^t. 

(From.  Official  Reports.) 

I.  July  29,  1862. — A  lead  shot,  in  form  a  right  cylinder  weighing  3a  Ibt.,  with  an 
india-rubber  sabot ;  charge,  8  lbs.  mortar  powder ;  fired  at  a  solid  wrought-iron  plate  4^ 
in.  long  X  23  in.  wide,  4^  in.  thick,  inclined  4!^''  from  a  vertical.  Distance  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  92  ft.  The  plate  was  strongly  supported  by  timbers.  The  lead  shot 
struck  the  plate  in  the  centre,  penetrating  i^  in.,  the  indentation  being  8  in.  diameter. 
The  plate  was  bent,  and  dished,  and  cracked  in  the  rear  clear  across,  and  nearly  through  its 
entire  thickness,  besides  short  radial  cracks.  The  back  of  the  plate  was  bulged  a  in.  to 
3  in.     The  plate  was  overturned  and  thrown  10  ft.  to  the  rear. 

II.  Aug.  14. — A  40-lb.  lead  shot,  a  right  cylinder  in  form,  5^  in.  long  x  5  in.  diam- 
eter, with  an  india-rubber  sabot  4  in.  long— charge,  8  lbs.  mortar  powder — was  fired  at  a 
vertical  target  5  feet  square,  made  of  4  wrought-iron  plates,  each  an  inch  thick  (toul  4  in.), 
bolted  to  oak  timbers  6  in.  thick,  all  propped  by  heavy  logs,  and  situated  108  ft,  from 
the  muzzle.  The  shot  went  through  the  target  and  backing,  and  was  found  in  the  earth 
10  ft.  in  its  rear.  The  shot  was  reduced  by  its  passage  from  40  lbs.  to  aa  Ibt.  weight, 
preserving  to  a  great  degree  its  cylindrical  form.  The  orifice  was  5I  in.  diameter.  Piece* 
of  the  plates,  cut  off  by  the  shot,  were  found  beyond  the  target.       « 

III.  Aug.  21. — A  cylindrical  lead  shot,  of  40^  lbs.  weight,  with  india-rubber  sabot  6  in. 
long,  charge  10  lbs.,  was  fired  at  a  vertical  target  18  x  20  in.,  made  of  la  half-inch  plates 
(total  6  in.  wrought  iron),  and  bolted  on  20  in.  of  oak  by  16  bolts.  The  whole  was 
backed  by  timbers  and  a  stone  of  3  or  4  tons*  weight.  Range,  103  ft.  The  shot  struck 
in  the  centre,  broke  one  plate,  cracked  the  second  slightly,  broke  10  bolts,  dished  the 
target  considerably,  and  made  a  total  indentation  of  3I  in.  deep  x  8^  in.  wide.  The  shot 
was  flattened  to  the  diameter  of  9  and  1 1  in.     Target  and  backing  knocked  out  of  place. 

IV. — Lead  shot,  40  lbs.  j  4-in.  india-rubber  sabot;  charge,  9  lbs.)  fired  at  109  ft- 
range,  at  4^-in.  solid  plate.  No.  I.,  with  about  the  same  results.  The  target  had  been 
made  immovable.     Indentation,  6^  in.  wide  x  l^^  deep. 

V. — Cylindrical  steel  shot  50  lbs.,  and  3-in.  india-rubber  sabot;  charge,  9  Ibt.  mortar 
powder;  fired  at  4i-in.  solid  plate.  No.  I.,  at  109  ft.  range.  The  plate  broke  tquara 
across.     Indentation,  i  \  in.  deep  x  6^  in.  diameter. 


68-lb.  8-iii.  ball.  The  initial  velocity  attained  by  68-lb.  bolts  from 
the  110-pounder,  with  16  lbs.  of  powder,  is  1433  ft. ;  that  of  the 
Ill-lb.  bolt  being  1307  ft. 

349.  A  very  short  rifle-bolt  is  unfit  for  long  range ;  but  this 
IB  not  required  in  iron-clad  warfare.  (See  Rifling.)  (254.)  A 
valid  objection  against  short  bolts  is  their  large  cross-sectional  area 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  i.  e.,  loss  of  velocity.  In  fact,  they 
possess  no  advantage  over  the  round  steel  ball,  except  greater 
accuracy,  which  is  hardly  necessary  at  very  short  range  j  their  dis- 
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advantages  are,  greater  friction  in  and  strain  upon  the  gun.  Hoi-  , 
lowing  out  the  rear  of  tlie  shot  is  tlie  method  usually  proposed  to 
lighten  it.  Tliia  renders  it  more  liable  to  fracture  upon  striking, 
if  it  is  not  made  of  some  extremely  dense  and  tough  material. 
And  if  the  balls  are  tliia  enough  to  reduce  the  weight  much,  they 
are  liable  to  be  sprung  open  by  the  powder,  thus  increasing  the 
friction  and  strain  on  the  gun.  Hollowing  out  a  7-in.  100-lb.  bolt 
through  }  of  its  length,  so  as  to  reduce  its  weight  one-half,  would 
leave  the  walls  only  about  i  in.  thick.  The  sub-calibre  system, 
Fig.  127,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Stafford  (see  chapter  on 


E3^ 


Stafford's  Bub-calibre  ehot 

Bifling  and  Projectiles),  and  modified  by  others,  appears  to  be  the 
proper  system  of  firing  the  best  punches  at  the  highest  velocities ; 
for  while  the  area  pressed  by  the  powder  may  be  as  large  as  that 
of  the  spherical  shot,  the  area  that  strikes  the  plate  may  be  smaller 
than  that  of  a  full-calibre  rifle-bolt,  the  weights  being  the  same  in 
each  case.  But  the  sub-calibre  system  will  not  allow  the  use  of 
the  most  effective  shells;  and  this  modification  of  it  does  not 
reduce  the  area  of  the  shot  to  the  air,  as  well  as  to  the  target.  The 
wooden  covering  of  the  shot  is  only  torn  off  when  the  shot  enters 
the  armor, 

ftSO.  An  elongated  shot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  must 
bo  fired  from  a  rifle,  in  order  to  go  end  on  and  accurately.*  Rota> 
ting  the  shot  takes  power,  especially  with  the  Armstrong  system 
of  rifling,  but  need  not  greatly  reduce  the  velocity. 

■  Sm  cbi^r  on  lUfling  ud  PrqJcotil«a. 
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The  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  were  rifled  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First.  To  carry  puncliing-shells.  Since  a  solid  sphere  will 
break  upon  striking  armor  (246),  the  thin  walls  of  a  shell  and  its 
greater  overhanging  weight  would  insure  its  being  smashed. 
Shells  must,  therefore,  be  elongated ;  and  being  elongated,  must 
be  revolved  about  their  major  axes,  in  order  to  be  kept  end  on,  at 
least  at  long  range.     Hence  the  necessity  of  rifled  guns. 

It  is  also  held  by  Mr.  Whitworth  and  others,  that  the  spinning 
motion  of  an  elongated  bolt  is  necessary  to  keep  it  end  on  while 
passing  through  armor. 

25 !•  Second,  The  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  were  rifled 
for  long-range  fighting.  The  advantages  of  the  spherical  shot, 
considered  above,  refer  to  short  ranges.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Defence  Commissions,  and  the  discussions  on  this  subject  in  Eng- 
land generally,  indicate  a  belief  that  iron-clad  warfare  will  be 
conducted  chiefly  at  long  ranges,  say  3000  yards.  As  far  as  this 
is  the  case,  the  rifle  bolt  will  have  the  advantage ;  its  velocity  de- 
creases much  less  rapidly  than  that  of  the  sphere,  because  it  pre- 
sents but  about  half  the  area  (as  ordinarily  proportioned)  to  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosj)here  for  a  given  weight.  By  exj^eriment, 
the  68-lb.  8-in.  ball  loses  25*7  ft.  at  30  yards'  distance  from  the 
gun,  91  ft.  at  100  yards,  157  ft.  at  200  yards,  and  581  ft.  at  1000 
yards,  the  initial  velocity  being  1579  ft.  The  Armstrong  Ill-lb. 
7-in.  bolt,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  only  1125  ft.,  has,  at  1000 
yards,  the  same  velocity  as  the  68-lb.  ball,  viz.,  981  feet.  (See 
Table  of  Velocities.) 

353.  Sir  William  Armstrong  said,  before  the  Defence  Com- 
mission :* — "  I  am  now  making  a  gun  (30)  adapted  for  a  shot  twice 
the  weight  [of  the  lO^inch].  If  we  used  that  gun  with  the  same 
relative  charge,  it  would  be  fired  with  100  lbs.  of  powder;  the 
round-shot  for  tliat  gun  would  weigh  300  lbs.  With  such  a  gun 
in  the  smooth-bore  state,  we  may  expect  to  produce,  at  1300  yards, 
as  great  an  eftect  as  was  obtained  against  the  Warrior  target,  in 

*  Report  of  the  Defence  Commissioners,  1862. 
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the  late  experiment,  at  200  yards  (227).  The  rifle-shot  for  the  same 
gun  will  weigh  not  less  than  600  lbs.,  and  would  produce,  at  3000 
yards,  the  same  effect  as  the  round-shot  at  1300  yards.  I  calcu- 
late the  velocity  of  impact  to  be  1200  feet  per  second  for  the 
300-lb.  round-shot,  at  1300  yards,  and  850  feet  per  second  for  the 
600-lb.  rifle-shot,  at  3000  yards." 

3tl3.  Eaitge  in  Iron-Clad  Wakfabe.  —  Effective  iron-clad 
fighting  will  undoubtedly  be  done  at  short  range.  •  There  are,  cer- 
tainly, many  arguments  to  the  contrary,  of  which  the  following, 
by  Captain  Noble,  K.  A.,  is  an  example : 

^*But  by  what  right  is  it  assumed  that  naval  actions  are  to  be 
fought  at  short  distances  for  the  future  ?  Is  it  because  it  suits  the 
smooth-bore  guns  ?  No  doubt  it  would  have  suited  the  Macedo- 
nian much  better  if  she  had  fought  her  action  with  the  United 
States  at  short  distance  rather  than  at  long ;  but  the  American 
would  not  follow  suit,  and  by  keeping  at  a  distance,  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  long-range  guns,  he  gained  the  day.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  action  between  the^^^a?  and  thePA^J^, 
except  that  in  this  case  the  British  captain  took  advantage  of  his 
long-range  IS-pounders,  chose  the  distance  that  suited  his  guns,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  compelled  his  enemy  to  surrender.  In  this 
action,  the  32-pounder  carronades,  which  formed  the  armament  of 
the  Essex^  would  have  been  very  formidable  at  short  ranges^  but  they 
were  almost  useless  at  the  distance  at  which  the  action  was  fought." 

334.  But  it  is  evident,  Firsts  that  sufficient  velocity  to  punch 
armor  cannot  be  obtained  at  long  range,  even  from  rifles.  Only 
the  comparatively  thin  Warrior  and  Minotaur  targets  have  as  yet 
been  punched,  by  the  best  guns,  at  sJioi^t  range. 

Secmid,  Sufficient  accuracy  of  aim*  to  hit  small  turrets,  the  low 
sides  of  Monitors,  or  even  the  high  sides  of  casemated  frigates^ 
when  these  objects  are  rapidly  changing  position  and  direction*  8y/» 
steam,  can  hardly  be  expected,  especially  when  with  low  veloci- 
ties, high  elevations,  and  curved  trajectories,  shot  can  only  drop 
upon  the  object  aimed  at  (242). 

♦  "Out  of  the  entire  programme," — firing  at  1000  yards  at  the  Warrior  target — 
'*with  the  13«3-iu.-gun  and  the  10*5  in.-gun,  oaly  1  shot  struck  the  14  ft.  target,  the 
others  grazing  the  target,  or  missing  altogether.  And  yet  the  guns  were  laid  by  the 
most  experienced  Shoeburyness  gunners,  and  the  target  was  moored  in  smooth  water.** 
— IThtf  JDock-yarda^  Ship-ywrda,  and  Marine  of  France, — Barry ^  1864. 
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Besides,  opposing  vessels  will  be  trying  to  ram  one  another. 
The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack  were  hardly  a  dozen  yards  apart 
during  the  greater  portion  o^  their  fight,  and  were  several  times 
in  contact. 

The  old  sailing-vessels  were  so  embarrassed  by  sluggish  locomo- 
tion and  vulnerable  sides,  that  the  victory  was  simply  a  question 
of  the  longest  arms.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  steam- 
rams,  clad  in  modem  armor,  will  do  either  one  of  three  things : — Ist, 
they  will  not  stand  still  to  be  sliot  at ;  2d,  they  will  not  waste  time 
by  firing  at  a  distance  at  which  their  shots  will  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  enemy,  while  they  have  the  power  and  appliances  for 
other  manoeuvres ;  3d,  they  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  smash- 
ing the  enemy's  side  in  with  their  prows.  One  or  the  other  vessel 
can  do  this ;  whichever  attempts  it,  makes  the  battle  hand  to  hand. 
So  that,  irrespective  of  the  calculations  of  artillerists,  their  missiles 
will  not  have  far  to  go ;  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  after 
striking,  if  much  power  is  wasted  on  projecting  heavy  masses  and 
spinning  them  at  high  velocities. 

SA«i,  At  very  short  ranges,  it  is  probable  that  well-balanced 
elongated  shells  and  light  elongated  shot  would  go  end-foremost, 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  (See  chapter  on  Rifling.)  For  mere 
punching,  such  ranges  would  give  the  splierical  shot  nearly  every 
advantage.  '*  Hence  a  large  number  of  rifle-guns  are  not  required 
for  mere  iron-clad  warfare.  Still,  there  may  always  be  some  M'ork 
to  be  done — camps,  earthworks,  and  towns  to  be  shelled,  and  ma- 
sonrs'  to  be  penetrated,  at  3  to  5  miles'  range — and  still  more  work 
at  300  to  1000  yards.  So  that  some  rifle-guns  for  ordinary  shells, 
for  light  punching-bolts,  such  as  Stafford's  sub-calibre  shot  (249), 
and  for  aririor-punchiiig  shells,  should  form  a  part  of  every  ship's 
armament. 

S«i6.  Wliere  the  number  of  guns  is  limited,  as  it  must  be  in 
small  turrets  and  casemates  (room  for  guns  must  be  limited  in 
well-protected  ships  of  practicable  size),  it  is  important  to  utilize 
all  guns  for  all  purposes.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  sj's- 
tem  of  rifling  and  rifle  projectiles  that  would  neither  weaken  the 
gun  nor  impair  its  efficiency  for  spherical-ball  firing. 
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If  the  bora  for  Bmaahing  and  racking  purposes  were  of  consider- 
able diameter,  it  would  involve  the  use  of  a  full-calibre  rifle-sliot 
of  lai^  diameter.  This  shot  would  have  to  be  very  ehort,  in 
order  to  bring  a  safe  strain  upon  the  gun,  and  would  then  be  unfit 
for  very  long  ranges.  Its  diameter  would  also  be  too  great  to 
punch  thick  amior.  So  that  the  sub-calibre  system  (249)  would 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  perfect  utilization  of  one  very  large- 
bore  gun  for  both  spherical  and  elongated  projectiles. 
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337,  Shot  of  L.^iioi-:  Dia.meter. — A  large  diameter  of  punch- 
ing jirojectiie  U  de^sirable  for  several  reasons  :— 

1st.  To  punch  a  large  hole,  thus  driving  a  great  volimie  of  splin- 
ters into  the  ship,  or  making  a  dangerous  leak,  if  the  shot  is  at 
the  water-line. 

2d.  To  allow  shelLt  of  practicable  length  to  carry  high  bursting 
charges,  and  still  liavc  thi(;k,  strong  walls. 

3d.  A  splierical  sliot  of  large  diameter  liaa  a  greater  weight,  in 
proportion  to  its  eros-s-sectional  area,  than  a  small  spherical  shot ; 
in  other  words,  the  weight  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter. 
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while  the  resistance  opposed  by  air  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  and  that  opposed  by  iron  as  the  diameter.  So  that  the 
large  shot  has  the  greater  range,  penetration,  and  accuracy. 

9SS.  Ranges  of  Labge  Balls. — Mr.  Clay  says,  as  to  the 
range  of  the  13-in.  Hoi'sfall  gun  :*  "  Up  to  12°  of  elevation,  the 
monster  gun  has  the  most  decided  advantage,  more  especially  in 
shorter  ranges ;  after  12°  the  rifled  gun  takes  the  lead.  *  *  * 
At  point-blank,  the  68-pounder  (smooth-bore)  ranged  about  810 
yards,  the  Annstrong  (110-pounder  rifle)  about  350  yards,  and 
the  monster  gun  about  600  yards.  At  1°  elevation,  the  68-pounder 
ranges  730  yards,  the  Armstrong  to  670,  and  the  Horsfall  gun 
reaches  1030.  At  3°  elevation,  the  68-pounder  ranges  1470;  the 
Armstrong,  1330 ;  and  the  300-pounder  gun,  1800  yards.  At  5^ 
elevation,  the  68-pounder  ranges  2000  yards ;  the  Annstrong  gun, 
1990  yards ;  and  the  13-in.  gim,  2430.  At  7°  elevation,  the  68- 
pounder  ranges  2440  yards;  the  Armstrong  then  reaches  a  dis- 
tance beyond  the  6S-pounder,  and  ranges  2570  yards ;  the  18-in. 
gun  ranges  2980  yards.  At  10°  elevation,  the  68-pounder  ranges 
2930  yards;  tlie  Armstrong,  3470;  and  the  13-in.  gun,  3530.  At 
12°  elevation,  tlie  68-pounder  ranges  3200  yards.  The  Annstrong 
gun  then  takes  the  lead  by  a  considerable  distance,  and  ranges 
4040  yards;  and  the  13-in.  gun  ranges  3870  or  3880.  *  *  *  The 
time  of  flight  for  the  Armstrong  100-pounder,  at  point-blank,  is 
T®o  second,  and  for  the  monster  gun,  1  minute  and  1  second ;  at  10° 
elevation,  the  Armstrong  takes  12j\  seconds;  and  the  monster 
gun  12,J^  seconds;  the  monster  gun  ranging  slightly  farther  in 
/o  of  a  second  less  time ;  therefore  the  average  velocity  of  that 
shot  must  have  been  slightly  superior  to  the  Armstrong.  *  *  * 
The  13-in.  gun  shows  great  superiority  in  this  comparison  (the 
pro])ortionate  weight  of  powder  and  shot).  In  the  68-pounder,  I 
think  the  charge  was  10  lbs.  of  powder  to  C)(y  lbs.  of  shot — al)Out  i; 
and  the  proportion  of  powder  to  the  shot  in  the  13-in.  gun  was  50 
lbs.  of  powder  to  282  lbs.  of  shot — about  -J^." 

The  practice  w^th  the  15-in.  Eodman  gun  shows  the  following 

*  Report  of  Defence  Commission,  18G2.     See  also  Table  34. 
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results :  "  In  firing  for  accuracy,  with  the  minimum  charges  men- 
tioned (35  lbs.),  at  a  target  2000  yards  distant,  with  6**  elevation, 
the  shot  (328  lbs.)  struck  the  ground  about  8  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  gun,  at  (5  trials)  2017,  1937,  1902,  1892, 1873  yards.  The 
lateral  deviations  were  1,  3,  f ,  5  yards  to  the  right  and  5  yards  to 
the  left,  showing  at  this  range  of  1 J  miles  a  very  great  accuracy 
as  regards  horizontal  deviations,  to  test  which  the  firings  were 
made.  The  vertical  deviations  were  probably  due  to  varying 
initial  velocities,  or  perhaps  to  some  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  shells  fired.  Had  the  shot  been  intercepted  at  the  target  by 
a  vertical  plane,  they  would  have  been  found  included  in  a  verti- 
cal extent  of  about  6  yards,  not  much  over  the  height  of  a  three- 
decker. 

"The  ranges  with  maximum  elevation  of  28*^  35' — shells  of  334 
lbs.  and  50  lbs.  of  Rodman's  perforated  cake-powder — were  as  fol- 
lows :  5298, 4950,  5375  yards.  With  40  lbs.  large-grained  powder 
they  were  5435,  5062,  5730  yards,  and  the  time  of  flight  about  37 
seconds.  With  10°  elevation  and  40  lbs.  large-grained  powder,  they 
were  2700,  2900,  2754,  2760  yards.  These  ranges  do  not  exhibit 
any  decided  advantage  of  those  obtained  from  the  10-in.  gun  up 
to  10®  elevation.  Beyond  that  elevation  the  gain  is  considerable, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  about  600  yards  for  the  elevation  of  28** 
35'.  With  39°  elevation,  and  a  charge  of  40  lbs.  of  large-grained 
powder,  it  is  probable  a  range  considerably  beyond  4  miles  might 
be  obtained."* 

The  ranges  of  the  15-in.  spherical  shell,  according  to  late  experi- 
ments with  the  navy  gun,  are  as  follows : 

Charge.  1*      2'      8*       4*      5*      6*      7* 

yds     yds.     yds.      yds.     yds.     yds.     yds. 

35  lbs.  (cannon) 620    920    1200    1470    1700    1900    2100 

50  Ibt.  (  do.  ) 1300    1920    2180    2420 

The  great  range  and  accuracy  of  the  9'22-in.  Armstrong  smooth- 
bore (Table  37),  as  compared  with  the  smaller  smooth-bore  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  greater  proportionate  weight  of  the  shot 
to  the  resistance,  and  partly  to  the  reduction  of  windage. 

*  "Notes  on  Sea-Coast  Defence." — Gen.  Barnard.     1861. 
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Table  XXXVII.— Ranoes,  Ac.y  Armstrong  Muzzlb-Loabing  Sxooth-Bobe  9*SS- 
Inch  100-Pounder.  Length,  10  feet;  Weight,  13514  lbs.;  Chaboi^  33  iJi&; 
Windage,  0*0G5;  Muzzle,  17*5  feet  above  Plane 
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20 

5 

8 
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ao 

lO 

6 
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9 

22 

4 

24*1 

4748 

49*3 

4833 

6z*2 

122*4 

85-2 

I 

22 

9 

25.4 

5*53 

64.0 

Tlie  grun  was  perfect  after  these  rounds.  The  greater  accuracy  of  the  large  gm 
as  compared  with  the  32-pdr.,  with  proportional  charge,  is  attributed  to  the  greatei 
weight  of  the  large  sliot  for  a  given  renisting  area,  and  to  the  reduced  windage^  rix., 
0  014  of  the  area  of  the  bore,  that  of  the  32-pdr.  being  OOGl  of  the  areft  of  tha 
bore. 

359.  Strain  of  Large  Balls  upon  the  Gun. — On  the  other 

hand,  the  large  Rpherical  shot  presents  the  smaller  area  to  the 
powder  for  a  given  weight,  and  thus  receives  a  lower  velocity. 
A  velocity  that  would  insure  its  penetration,  would  also  increase 
the  strain  uj)on  the  gun.  As  to  tlie  whole  subject  of  strain  upon 
the  gun,  by  large  and  small  shot,  Professor  Treadwell  says  :* 

"  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  if  we  have  a  pipe  or 
hollow  cvlinder  of  say  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  walls  an 
inch  thick,  and  if  this  cylinder  will  bear  a  pressure  from 
within  of  1000  pounds  per  inch,  another  cylinder,  of  the  same 
material,  of  10  inches  in  diameter,  will  bear  the  same  number 
of  pounds  to  tlie  inch  if  we  increase  the  walls  in  the  same 
proportion,  or  make  them  five  inches  thick.  A  cross-section  of 
these  cylindera  will  present  an  area  proi)ortional  to  the  squares  of 


♦  "The  Practicability  of  Constructing  Cannon  of  Great  Calibre,"  Ac.     1856. 
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their  diameterB ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  produced  by  the  weight  of 
plungers  or  pistons,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  press,  the  weight  required 
in  the  pistons  will  be  as  tlie  squares  of  the  diameters,  or  as  4  to  100. 
"  Now  carry  this  to  two  cannon  of  different  calibres,  and  take 
an  extreme  case.     Suppose  the  calibre  of  one  to  be  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  other  10  inches,  and  that  the  sides  of  each  gun 
equal  in  thickness  the  diameter  of  its  calibre.     Then,  to  develop 
the  same  force,  per  inch,  from  the  powder  of  each  gun,  the  inertia 
of  the  balls  should  be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  cali- 
bres, respectively ;  that  is,  one  should  be  25  times  as  great  as  the 
other.     But  the  balls,  being  one  2  and  the  other  10  inclies  in 
diameter,  will  weigh  1  pound  and  125  pounds  respectively ;  the 
weights  being  as  the  cubes  of  the  calibres.     Hence,  each  inch  of 
powder  in  the  large  gun  will  be  opposed  by  5  times  as  nmch  in- 
ertia as  is  found  in  the  small  gun.    This  produces  a  state  of  things 
predsely  similar  to  that  of  loading  the  small  gun  with  5  balls  in- 
stead of  1 ;  and  although  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  gun  by  5  balls 
is  by  no  means  5  times  as  great  as  that  by  1  ball,  there  can  be,  I 
think,  no  doubt  that  the  strain  produced  by  different  weights  of 
Wl  is  in  a  ratio  as  high  as  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  respective 
weights.*    This  would  give,  in  the  example  before  us,  an  increase 
of  fix)m  1  to  1*71,  or  the  stress  upon  the  walls  of  the  10-inch  gun 
Would  be  71  per  cent,  greater  than  upon  those  of  the  2-inch  gun. 
"The  foregoing  statement  and  comparison,  however,  do  not 


•  '*  Hntton  inferred  that  the  velocities  of  balls  of  different  weights  with  tlio  same 
ciiargw  of  powder,  were  inversely  a«  the  square  roots  of  the  weights;  and  Captain  Mor- 
<fecu,  in  his  excellent  book  of  experiments,  makes  the  same  inference.  This  would  pve 
ao  increase  to  the  force  of  the  powder,  and  must  be  impossible ;  and  I  find,  from  com- 
Ittring  their  ezporiments,  and  computing  the  forces  developed  by  tlio  same  charges  of 
powdnr  with  shot  of  different  weights,  that  the  forces  are  almost  exactly  as  the  cube 
Rwts  of  the  shot.  Thus  Hutton's  experiments  with  balls  of  1  2  lb.  and  20  lb.,  veloci- 
ties 973  and  749,  gfive  forces  ahnost  exactly  proportional  to  the  cube  roots  of  1-2  and 
ir9.  Captain  Mordecai's  experiments  with  balls  of  •1-42  lb.,  0-28  lb.,  and  21  lb.,  veloci- 
tita  269fi,  2150,  and  1520,  all  furnish,  by  computation,  forces  very  nearly  proi)ortional 
to  the  cube  roots  of  the  respective  weights  of  the  balls.  Kvery  one  knows  that  a 
iuiill  increase  in  tlie  weight  of  the  shot  in  a  fowling-piece  increases  in  a  sensible 
degree  the  recoil,  and  the  stress  upon  the  gun.  This  is  .so  universally  received  as 
true  by  ordnance  officers,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  two  or  more  balls,  instead 
of  an  increased  charge,  in  proving  guns." 

14 
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present  the  whole  case ;  for  they  are  made  npon  the  Buppofiition 
that  the  charge  of  powder,  in  each  instance,  is  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shot,  or  that  the  cartridges  of  the  2  and  the  10-ineh 
guns  are  of  the  same  length.  This,  if  we  take  the  charge  of  the 
small  gim  at  ^  of  a  pound,  would  give  but  SJ  pounds  for  the  large, 
or  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The  velocity  obtained  from  this 
charge  would  produce  neither  range  nor  practical  effect,  and  to 
obtain  these  results,  that  is,  1600  feet  a  second,  we  must  either  in- 
crease the  force  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gun  to  5  times 
that  required  for  the  small  gun,  or,  the  force  remaining  the  same, 
we  must  provide  for  its  acting  through  5  times  the  space.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  practically  accomplished.  However, 
by  an  increase  of  both  the  charge  and  the  length  of  the  bore,  the 
result  may,  in  the  limits  under  consideration,  be  attained.  Thus, 
taking  the  large  bore,  if  we  double  its  length  and  make  the  car- 
tridge 5  times  as  long,  increasing  the  weight  from  8J  to  41| 
pounds, — or  perhaps,  having  an  advantage  from  the  comparative 
diminution  of  wiudage  and  the  better  preservation  of  the  heat, 
with  a  charge  of  from  30  to  35  pounds, — we  may  obtain  the  full 
velocity  of  1600  feet  a  second.  But  this,  again,  increases  enor- 
mously the  strain  upon  the  gun. 

"  It  docs  not  appear  obvious,  at  a  first  view,  how  an  increase  in 
the  charge  should  increase  the  tension  of  the  fluid  produced  from 
it,  if  the  cavity  enclosing  it  be  proportionably  enlarged.  If  a 
6team-j)ipe  a  foot  long  will  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  given  quantity 
of  steam,  of  a  given  temperature,  a  pipe  two  feet  long,  of  the  same 
thickness  and  diameter,  will  sustain  the  pressure  produced  by  a 
double  weight  of  steam  from  the  same  boiler.  Why,  then,  should 
the  pressure  upon  a  cannon  be  increased  by  a  double  length  of 
cartridge  ?  The  difference  seems  to  be  this :  with  the  steam,  the 
pressure  is  as  in  a  closed  cavity ;  wath  the  powder,  the  tension 
depends  upon  the  movement  of  the  shot  while  the  fluid  is  forming. 
Now,  whether  the  charge  be  large  or  small,  the  motion  of  the 
shot  commences  while  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  botli  cases,  and 
before  the  charge  is  fully  burned,  and  with  the  same  velocity  in 
both  cases ;  but  with  the  large  charge  the  Huid  is  formed  faster 
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tliBii  with  the  small,  wliile  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  hy  the 
movement  of  the  ahot  u  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases.  This 
destroys  the  proportion  between  the  sizes  of  the  two  cavities,  and 
the  tension  must  increase  faster,  and  become  greater,  from  the 
lai^r  charge.  The  law  of  this  increase  cannot,  from  the  compli- 
cate nature  of  the  problem,  be  stated  with  any  reliable  exact- 
ness ;  but  we  may,  I  think,  conclude,  from  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  shot,  and  many  other  effects,  that  the  stress  thrown  upon 
the  gun  by  different  charges  of  powder,  within  ordinary  limits, 
will  not  vary  essentially  from  the  square  roots  of  those  charges.* 
If,  then,  we  increase,  in  the  example  under  consideration,  from  a 
charge  of  8^  pounds  to  one  of  32  pounds,  the  stress  upon  the  gun, 
being  as  the  square  roots  of  these  numbers,  is  raised  from  2-88  to 
6'65,  or  from  '1  to  1'96.  Having  already  increased  the  stress 
upon  the  gan,  by  the  shot,  from  1  to  1"71,  if  we  multiply  these 
together,  we  have  a  total  increase  of  from  1  to  3'35.  That  is  to 
say,  if.  under  the  conditions  here  stated,  we  load  a  gun  of  2  inchee 
calibre  witli  1  shot  and  |of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  gun  of  10 
inches  calibre  witli  1  shot  and  32  pounds  of  powder,  the  stress 
npon  each  square  inch  of  the  bores  will  lie  3'35  times  greater  with 
the  large  tlian  with  the  small  gun ;  when  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
walla  of  both  have  a  thickness  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the 
calibres  in  each,  the  large  gim  will  be  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
greater  pressure  per  inch  than  the  small  one.  Even  with  a  charge 
of  13  pounds  of  powder,  the  stress  upon  the  lai^  gun  must  be 
more  than  double  that  upon  the  small  gun  when  charged  with 
one-third  the  weight  of  its  balL 

*  "  ITutlon  give!)  the  velocities  of  tlie  balls  a^  the  squaro  roots  of  the  charges,  and 
the  cxperimonts  of  Captain  Mordccai,  althouj^li  giving  tlie  velodtieg  of  tho  larger 
charges  aomewliat  below  thin  ratio,  do  not  wholl;  conlrndicl  it.  Tliia  assigns  to  the 
durges  an  oifect,  or  power,  that  is,  presguro  multiplied  by  the  space,  which  ia  directly 
M  the  charge.  Sow  tliia  result  cannot  lie  produced,  with  the  larger  charges,  wholly 
by  the  continuance  of  tlic  pressure  during  the  last  part  of  the  paBsaRe  of  the  bsL 
through  the  bore,  although  a  large  portion  or  it  may  be  derived  from  tlint  sounx;  but 
thers  must  be  a  great  increase  of  the  tension  in  tlie  fluid  during  the  first  part  of  the 
ball's  motion,  and  an  equal  increase  of  tho  strain  upon  the  gun.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  hypothesis  staled  above,  and  the  ratio  of  force  there  assigned  to  diflbrent 
diarges,  are  in  perfect  aecordance  with  these  and  other  eiperimanta." 
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"  The  preceding  examination  does  not,  I  think,  present  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  in  increasing  the  size  of  cannon  as  greater 
than  they  really  are ;  and  although  the  results  that  I  have  arrived 
at  are  from  extreme  cases,  and  may  be  said  to  be  mere  deductions, 
yet  they  are  deductions  legitimately  drawn  from  the  most  reliable 
exi^eriments  that  have  been  made."     (See  also  221  and  238.) 

360.  One  other  consideration  is  involved  in  determining  the 
diameter  of  projectiles.  It  has  been  stated  that  projectiles  much 
less  in  diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the  iron  target,  are  not 
likely  to  penetrate  it,  with  the  highest  velocities  at  present 
attained ;  so  that  the  size  of  guns  and  projectiles  can  hardly  be 
decreased  below  the  present  class  of  what  we  may  call  armor- 
punching  guns — the  AVhitworth  7-in.,  the  Parrott  8-in.,  and  the 
Armstrong,  Dahlgren,  and  Parrott  9  to  lO^in.  guns. 

361.  JHcritfi  uiid  Defects  of  the  System. — The  obvious  dis- 
advantages of  the  "  racking"  system,  by  means  of  heavy  projectiles 
at  low  velocities,  are  loss  of  power  and  loss  of  time.  The  veloci- 
ties of  light  shot,  with  a  given  strain  upon  the  gun,  are  so  high, 
that  little  power  is  wasted  in  distributed  effect.  When  such  a 
shot  goes  through  a  plate,  it  shears  out  a  piece  of  the  plate,  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  that  a  hand-punch  shears  a  disk  out 
of  a  sheet  of  iron  laid  on  a  wooden  block.  The  block  prevents  the 
sheet  of  iron  from  being  bulged,  distorted,  and  racked  bodily ;  the 
inertia  of  the  surrounding  ship's  side,  as  well  as  the  backing, 
prevent  the  plate  struck  by  a  projectile  from  being  acted  upon 
bodily.  The  hole  is  punched  before  there  is  time  to  bring  the 
elasticity  and  ductility  of  the  target  into  service.  Whatever 
power  the  gun  is  able  to  stand,  is  concentrated  upon  the  smallest 
possible  area,  and  therefore  meets  with  the  smallest  possible  resist- 
ance, instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  crippling  of  a  large  sur- 
face and  the  vibration  of  the  whole  ship's  side.  Supposing  heavy 
shot  at  low  velocities  to  shake  off  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  armor, 
leaving  his  skin  bare,  or  to  so  smash  and  rack  his  side  as  to  cause  dan- 
gerous weakness  and  leakage :  time — ^perhaps  hours — ^may  elapse 
before  the  fatal  shell  can  be  planted  in  the  one  case,  or  the  fatal 
battering  be  inflicted  in  the  other.     Meanwhile,  the  enemy's  fleet 
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haa  at  least  a.  chance  to  manoeuvre  to  its  final  advantage,  or  to 
fight  its  way  to  -witliin  shelling  disbance  of  a  city.  But  the  pene- 
trating shot  accomplishes  its  whole  work  at  a  blow,  if  at  all ;  and 
since  its  whole  work  is  concentrated  upon  the  smallest  area,  that 
blow  represents  the  maximnm  destroying  power  of  the  gun.  If 
the  velocity  of  a  shot  were  infinitely  fast,  it  would  waste  no  power 
at  all ;  if  it  were  infinitely  slow,  and  the  shot  infinitely  heavy,  it 
would  utilize  none ;  it  would  simply  push  the  ship  bodily. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  range  is  so  great  or  the  armor  eo 
resisting,  that  the  strongest  gun  will  not  penetrate  it.  Hacking 
is  then  the  only  resort;  and  since  the  small  shot,  intended  to 
panch,  wastes  much  of  its  power  in  fruitless  local  effect,  it  haa 
little  left  for  distributed  effect.  In  such  a  case,  the  importance 
of  a  heavier  and  slower  battering  shot,  in  connection  with  the 
others,  is  obvious  (267). 

309.  EffiiXit  of  Pcnciiing-Shot  cj^Turrets. — It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  attach  little  importance  to  the  etiect  of  small  solid  shot, 
even  if  they  do  punch  the  armor  of  a  ship.  It  is  said,  truly 
enough,  that  mere  shot,  passing  in  at  one  side  of  a  vessel  without 
armor,  and  out  at  the  other,  were  not  considered  formidable  in 
comparison  with  shells.  Of  course,  the  few  men  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  line  of  a  shot,  were  killed ;  but  that  did  not  put  the  ship 
out  of  action.  Besides,  small  holes  are  easily  plugged.  A  distin- 
guished Britiali  naval  officer,  in  expressing  Jack's  contempt  fur  all 
sorts  of  pounders,  from  18's  to  68*8,  when  firing  solid  shot,  added, 
•'but,  for  God's  sake,  keep  out  the  shells  I"  This  is  the  text  of 
many  discourses  on  the  subject. 

"WTiat  may  be  true  of  a  vesHel  without  armor,  is  not  necessarily 
tme  of  a  vessel  covered  with  plates ;  and  the  case  of  a  whole  ship, 
with  men  and  machinery  distributed  throughout  its  length,  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  a  small  turret  or  casemate,  into 
which  the  vitality  of  the  ship  is  crowded.  It  is  the  thin  hue  in- 
stead of  the  close  column.  The  armor,  it  is  true,  is  only  punched 
by  a  Bwift  shot ;  but  the  part  punched  out  is  generally  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  shot  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  backing  and  skia 
are  torn  into  splinters,  every  one  of  which  is  a  missile  of  sufficient 


power  to  put  tnen,  if  not  machinery,  hors  d«  comiat.     Thia  was 
actually  the  case  in  the  thinly-clad  Galena  (Fig.  128),  when  pierced 


of  the  ffofena  (built  of  wood),    ^si 


by  tiie  fire  of  Fort  Darling,  on  the  James  River,  The  debris  of 
the  armor  spread  on  all  sides  of  the  line  of  the  shot,  in  the  form 
of  a  cone.  Although  the  shot-liole  may  be  little  larger  than  the 
projectile,  in  the  front  of  the  i>late,  it  is  invariably  mnch  lai^er  in 
the  rear  (202).  A  68-lb.  ball  drove  a  hole  that  measured  8^  in. 
diameter  in  front  and  20  in,  at  the  back,  through  one  of  the  earlier 
4^in.  plates,*  This  increased  diameter  of  the  part  driven  out  of 
the  plate  is  eqnivalent,  if  it  passes  through  the  backing  and  skin 
(as  it  did  in  several  cases  mentioned  in  Table  31),  to  a  projectile 
of  this  diameter  tired  into  the  ship. 

Again,  the  shot  that  penetrates  merely  the  wooden  or  iron  skin 
of  a  sliip  without  armor,  loses,  in  so  doing,  bo  little  of  its  velocity, 
that  the  inertia  of  tiie  {larts  surrounding  that  immediately  struck 
holds  them  together.  But  after  passing  through  armor,  the  velo- 
city of  a  shot  is  so  much  reduced  that  its  remaining  power  and  the 
power  of  all  the  new  ])rojectiles  that  it  makes  out  of  the  pieces  of 
the  annor,  have  time  to  be  communicated  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  thus  to  drive  in  an  expanding  colunm  of  splinters.  Sir 
Howard  Doughiss  says,  on  tlie  8ul>jo(;t  :t  "  In  close  action,  shot 
_discharged  from  lai^e  guns  with  the  full  quantity  of  powder, 
tear  off  fe\ver  splinters  than  halls  fired  from  the  same  nature 
of  guns  with  reduced  charges.  *  *  *  In  firing  into  masses  of 
timber,  or    any  solid  substance,  that  velocity  which  can  but 

•  London  ''  Engineor." 

f  "Naval  Gunueij."    I860. 
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just  penetrate  wffl  occasion  the  greatest  gliake,  and  tear  off  tlie 
greatest  number  and  largest  splinters.  *  *  *  This  is  particularly 
tlie  case  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  eliot  on  plates  of  iron." 

303.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the  exjwsed  length  of  the 
armored  portion  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  thicker, 
with  a  given  buoyancy,  is  now  vory  genemJly  admitted.  The  men 
and  the  machinery  for  working  the  guns — the  vital  fighting  parta 
— are  thus  crowded  into  a  small  space.  Now  if  one  shot,  of  say  7  ■ 
to  10  in.  diameter,  can  be  made  to  jiist  penetrate  this  nan-ow  case- 
mate or  turret,  the  splinters  can  hardly  fail  to  be  driven  all  over 
it.  A  backing  behind  the  niaiu  armor-plate,  of  several  elastic  and 
ductile  inch  plates,  as  in  tho  turret  of  the  Dictator,  would,  of 
joourse,  modify  the  resnlt.  A  laminated  target  may  be  turn  and 
.bulged,  but  it  is  not  separated  into  fragnietitA  like  a  solid  plate. 
,  But  the  Dictator  turret  had  alati  laminated  armor  on  the  outside 
of  tlie  main  armor-plate,  so  that  it  offers  no  advantage  to  the  heavy 
^liot  at  low  velocities,     (194.) 

964,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  racking  system  {218),  that  a 
idass  of  guns  adapted  to  certain  conditions,  would  be  inetfective 
.ynder  different  circumstances.  The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  punching-guns.  If  their  shut  go  too  fast  through  the 
vjarmor  to  make  many  splinters,  they  have  all  the  more  power  left 
to  break  the  guns,  carriages,  and  other  vital  parts  within  the 


,.  Still,  the  effect  of  solid  shot  within  tho  armor  of  existing 
European  iron-ckds,  which  are,  for  the  most  jiart,  casemated  from 
jend  to  end,  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  by  opposing  artilleriste. 
kThe  Galena,  a  United  States  vessel  of  t!ie  same  class,  was  not 
idriveu  out  of  action  by  being  punched  some  30  times  in  the  action 
At  Fort  Darling.  Without  employing  lier  locomotive  powers  in 
^ch  a  way  as  to  render  herself  an  uncertain  mark,  she  fought  an 
iJ^rthwork,  situated  upon  a  high  blutf,  for  several  hours.  Had  her 
iHitagonist  been  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  equal  offensive  an(l  defen- 
liive  power,  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  for  one  or  the 
other  to  have  settled  tlie  matter  by  manieuvring  instead  of  brute 
It  JB  not  desirable  to  give  an  enemy,  within  gunshot  of  a 
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town  or  navy  yard,  for  instance,  a  chance  to  manoeuvre,  if  there 
can  be  any  means  devised  to  silence  or  cripple  him  at  once. 

ftBS*  Punching  below  Water. — The  most  formidable  work 
of  bolts,  at  high  velocities,  is  the  punching  of  a  vessel  below  the 
water-line,  or  below  her  annor.  The  admission  of  water  may, 
indeed,  be  stopped,  since  the  holes  will  be  necessarily  smalL  But 
a  shot  in  a  hoik'7*  is  a  most  serious  calamity.  It  not  only  destroys 
the  locomotive  power  of  the  vessel,  leaving  her  without  the  means 
of  manoeuvring,  or  escaping  from  rams,  or  stranding,  but  it  is 
likely  to  cause  great  destruction  of  life.  Several  converted  vessels 
and  transports  with  exposed  boilers,  several  light-draught  Western 
iron-clads  with  boilers  necessarilv  above  water,  and  one  or  two 
gunboats  of  which  the  draught  could  not  be  made  to  accommodate 
the  height  of  a  certain  patented  boiler,  have  been  thus  pierced  by 
shot  during  the  present  war. 

Mr.  AVliitworth  stated,  before  the  Defence  Commissioners,* 
that  he  had  fired,  from  a  24-lb.  brass  howitzer  that  was  rifled,  a 
flat-pointed  32-lb.  shot,  with  2i  lbs.  of  powder,  tlirough  30  feet  of 
water  and  8  inches  of  oak  situated  3  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
that  flat-pointed  projectiles  will  go  straight  through  water. 

Tlien,  of  course,  a  similarly  shaped  projectile,  fired  with  25  to 
50  lbs.  of  powder,  from  the  present  Whit  worth,  Armstrong,  or 
Parrott  guns,  would,  at  a  range  short  enough  to  give  the  neces- 
sary depression,  ])enetrate  the  skin  of  a  vessel,  if  it  was  not  pro- 
tected by  heavy  side  armor  or  by  a  very  sharply  rising  floor;  or  it 
might  j)enetrate  the  side-armor  of  a  vessel,  if  made,  as  is  usual  in 
England,  thinner  below  than  above  the  water-line.  Precautions 
have  been  taken  against  l)oth  these  results  in  some  of  the  new 
American  designs.  Should  the  accelerating  gun  (See  Appendix) 
give  as  gCH)d  results  on  a  larger  scale  as  it  has  given  on  a  small 
scale,  tapj)ing  the  boilers,  or  breaking  the  engines  of  the  present 
iron-clads,  at  least,  would  be  comparatively  easy  work.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  boilers  may  generally  be  inferred  by  the  enemy  from 
the  position  of  the  chimney. 

♦  "  Report  of  the  Defence  Commissioners,"  1862. 
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The  spherical  shot  and  the  slow  shot,  of  any  form,  will  do  very 
little  mischief  mider  water.  The  former  loses  velocity  rapidly, 
because  its  area  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  while 
water  is  practically  non-elastic,  and  must  be  displaced  instead  of 
compressed. 

366.  Abmoe-Punching  Shells. — Finally,  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  (231  to  235),  that  shells  can  be  thrown  through  armor 
nearly  as  well  as  shot.  In  the  Whitworth  experiments  of  Sept. 
25,  1862,  a  129-lb.  solid  steel  shot,  with  23  lbs.  of  powder,  did 
not  penetrate  the  inner  skin  of  the  Warrior  target,  while  a  130-lb. 
steel  shell,  with  25  lbs.  of  powder  and  3  lbs.  8  oz.  bursting  charge, 
made  a  ragged  hole  in  the  skin  and  backing  at  the  same  range. 
In  the  experiments  of  Nov.  13th,  the  shot  punched  a  clean  hole 
through  the  target ;  but  the  shell,  with  an  equal  charge,  did  con- 
siderable damage  inside  the  ship,  by  bursting  in  the  backing.  In 
the  experiments  of  March  17,  1863,  no  solid  shot  were  fired  at 
the  5^in.  plate;  but  the  lO^in.  288-lb.  Armstrong  steel  shell,  as 
well  as  the  Whitworth  steel  shell,  penetrated  the  plate  and 
backing.     (See  Table  31.) 

Comparing  the  150-lb.  spherical  shot  and  the  288-lb.  shell  from 
the  same  gun  (lO^-in.),  the  150  lb.  shot  obviously  made  a  wider 
breach  and  drove  a  greater  volume  of  splinters  through  the  War- 
rior target  than  if  it  had  been  fired  with  90  lbs.  of  powder  and 
2010  feet  of  velocity,  so  as  to  fully  utilize  the  strength  of  the  gun. 
The  shell  went  through  a  5^-in.  plate  that  had  one-third  greater 
resistance  (as  the  square  of  the  thickness)  than  the  Warrior  4^-in. 
plate ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  its  subsequent  explosion  had  not 
been  resisted  by  an  unusually  thick  skin,  instead  of  the  f-in.  War- 
rior skin,  the  damage  inside  of  a  small  turret  or  casemate  would 
have  been  excessive. 

The  bursting  charge  of  the  288-lb.  shell  was  11  lbs.;  that  of  the 
15-in.  columbiad  shell  is  but  17  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  13-in.  mortar 
shell  7  lbs.  But  the  shell  that  has  been  fired  through  armor  is  so 
shattered,  that  its  bursting  charge  has  less  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently does  less  damage.  The  defect  of  the  Whitworth  armor- 
piercing  shells  was  their  inadequate  size.     1.  The  cavity  in  the 
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rear  was  too  small  to  hold  an  adequate  bursting  charge.  2.  The 
cavity  was  large  enough  to  weaken  the  walls  of  the  shell,  so  that 
the  burHting  charge  was  fired  as  much  backward  as  forward  into 
the  bhip.  But  the  Armstrong  lO^in.  shell,  with  a  11-lb.  bursting 
charge,  remedied  the  defect  in  a  great  degree,  and  showed  what 
might  be  expected  from  higher  velocities.  (See  Gun  Cotton — 
A^)pendix. 

Section  IY.     The  Two  Systems  Combined. 

S67.  The  maximum  utilization  of  power  and  time,  and  the 
consequent  infliction  of  the  maximum  damage  upon  an  enemy's 
iron-clad  fleet,  appear  to  demand  projectiles  of  moderate  weight, 
so  that  they  may  have  high  velocity  with  a  given  strength  of  gun. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  the 
heavj  shot,  at  a  low  velocity,  will  be  the  more  formidable  missile. 

Wliat  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  refers  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  one  system  or  the  other.  But  it  will  appear  that  two 
forces  may  prepare  the  way  for  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a 
more  formidable  result  than  when  they  are  independently  exercised. 
The  defe(;t  of  the  light-shot  system,  when  the  range  is  very  long 
or  the  armor  very  thick,  and  of  the  heavy-shot  system  when  the 
range  is  even  very  short,  and  the  armor  is  laminated  or  so  con- 
stnicted  as  to  suflcr  little  from  rackhig  and  shaking,  is  the  waste 
of  power  in  producing  local  effect  that  is  fruitless,  because  it  is 
incomplete.  Another  defect  of  the  heavy-shot  system  is  its  waste 
of  power  in  overcoming  only  the  elasticity  and  ductility  of  ma- 
terials, without  straining  it  to  the  point  of  rupture.  Nor  is  the 
punching  system  all  that  could  be  desired  in  its  destructiveness 
of  the  lighting  and  inancinivTing  powers  of  an  enemy's  ship. 
Wcarhif/  out  the  resistance  of  a  ship's  armor,  or  the  seaworthiness 
of  her  frame,  and  projecting  small  columns  of  splinters  into  her 
vitals  by  means  <)f  small  shot  and  weak  shells,  take  too  much 
tinu^  and  involve  too  nnich  risk. 

90N.  liight,  fast  shot  may  riddle  armor  without  dislocating 
It  us  a  wliol(»;  but  if  it  is  not  previously  weakened,  heavy  shot 
cMinnot  Hmanh  it  in.     What  is  more  obvious  than  the  combina- 
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tion — weakening  the  armor  by  the  loss  of  substance,  tenacity, 
and  continuity,  until  the  heavy  shot  can  carry  in  a  large  section 
of  it  bodily?  At  the  same  time  the  general  straining  and  crack- 
ing of  plates  produced  by  the  heavy  shot  makes  punching  all  the 
easier.  Meanwhile,  the  light  shots  that  do  penetrate  are  doing 
good  work  upon  the  enemy  within,  without  reference  to  the  weak- 
ening of  his  shield. 

There  have  been  no  experiments  made  with  any  direct  reference 
to  this  method  of  lighting  iron-clads.  But  the  case  is  so  simple, 
that  the  result  can  be  pretty  confidently  predicted.  When  a  bar 
is  to  be  broken,  it  is  nicked,  bored,  or  otherwise  weakened  at  the 
point  of  the  intended  fracture,  either  by  the  loss  of  material  or 
the  reduction  of  its  cohesion,  or  both.  The  thick  targets  (Table 
28)  were  not  torn  down,  because  they  had  so  much  cxyiitinuity 
of  substance  and  support.  If  the  plates  could  have  been 
previously  fractured,  or  punched,  or  partially  punched,  aifd  the 
bolts  broken,  and  the  backing  splintered,  and  the  ribs  cracked  in 
different  places  around  the  part  intended  to  be  carried  away,  the 
tenacity  and  elasticity  of  so  much  of  the  structure  would  have 
been  overcome,  and  fractures  would  have  been  already  started  in 
the  rest. 

As  a  part  of  this  m/stein^  the  very  shots  which  do  least  damage 
by  themselves,  contribute  most  usefully  to  the  general  result. 
Nearly  punching  a  small  hole  does  no  damage  to  the  enemy,  and 
affords  no  aid  to  the  next  small  shot  that  may  strike  quite  near  it, 
for  the  ItK^al  strength  of  the  particjular  spot  it  strikes  is  what  the 
swift  shot  has  to  overcome.  Any  amount  of  elasticity  and  tena- 
city, or  weakness  and  fracture,  five  or  six  feet  away  from  it,  does 
not  lighten  its  labor  any.  A  very  heavy  and  slow  shot  may  be 
fired  at  laminated  armor  without  materially  reducing  the  work  to 
be  done  by  those  that  are  to  follow.  The  strain  is  so  widely  dis- 
tributed and  absorbed  by  the  elasticity  and  ductility  of  the  fabric, 
that  it  produces  no  essential  damage  at  any  one  spot.  But  even 
nearly  punching  a  small  hole  almost  entirely  destroys  the  strength 
of  some  part  of  the  square  yard  or  square  rod  of  a  ship's  side  that 
resists  the  racking  blow  of  the  heavy  shot. 
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After  a  time,  the  remaining  continuity  of  strength  is  insufficient 
to  resist  the  smashing  blow,  and  a  section  of  the  iron  wall  is 
driven  in,  crushing  men  and  machinerj^,  and  opening  the  enemy's 
side  to  the  sea  and  to  every  projectile  which  can  be  thrown  with 
tolerable  accuracy — bullets,  grape,  and  the  enormous  shells  of 
these  very  battering  guns. 

369.  It  will  be  objected  that  this  process  is  wasteful  of  time, 
and  that  each  great  gun  occupies  the  room  and  buoyancy  of  two 
lighter  or  punching  guns.  This  objection  would  not  be  well 
founded.  Tlie  present  improvements  in  armor,  and  the  obvious 
means  of  increasing  its  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  strains,  may  yet 
place  artillerists  in  the  following  position  :  a  fight  must  indeed  be 
brief,  or  the  enemy  will  manoeuvre  himself  into  shelling  range  of  a 
city  or  navy  yard.  During  a  brief  action  they  cannot  batter  and 
shake  down  his  side  with  heavy  shot,  and  they  cannot  punch  it 
with  light  shot.  The  only  thing  that  they  can  do  is  to  weaken 
his  armor  so  much  in  detail  that  they  can  at  last  smash  it  in. 
No  one  class  of  projectiles  can  do  this.  There  must  be  two 
classes.  Besides,  if  guns  are  all  of  small  calibre,  no  matter  how 
much  powiler  they  will  stand,  they  cannot  throw  the  most  formi- 
dable shells  at  vessels  without  armor,  or  at  fortifications,  and 
troops,  and  buildings,  on  shore.  The  usefulness  of  some  heavy 
guns  in  fighting  the  present  class  of  European  iron-clads — peeling 
them — is  obvious  from  the  experiments  already  detailed. 

370.  Ocucral  €oiiclu§ioiifi. — The  work  demanded  of  guns 
for  iron-clad  warfare,  is  not  the  mutilation  of  armor,  but  the  disa- 
bling of  the  active  enemy — men,  guns,  and  machinery — witliin  it. 

With  a  given  strength  of  gun-metal,  j€r«^,  attempting  by  means 
of  very  heavy  shot,  at  velocities  necessarily  very  low,  to  shake  off 
the  enemy's  armor,  for  the  purpose  of  shelling  him  after\vardfl, 
gives  the  elasticity  and  ductility  of  the  material  time  to  abtsorb 
much  of  the  power  of  the  shot. 

Secojul,  Attempting  to  render  an  enemy's  vessel  untenable  and 
unseaworthy  by  smashing  his  sides  with  shot  too  heavy  and  too 
slow  to  actually  punch  them,  wastes  the  greater  part  of  the  power 
in  local  effect  that  is  fruitless,  because  it  is  incomplete  (207). 
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Third.  Both  these  proceeseB  involve  dangerous  delayB,  during 
which  the  enemy  may  fight  or  manoeuvre  himself  into  shelling 
range  of  towna  and  navy  jards. 

Fourth,  Punching-shot  of  moderate  diameter,  and  light  enough 
to  receive  a  high  velocity,  meet  with  the  least  resistance  and 
waste  the  least  power  in  neelessly  mutilating  and  vibrating  the 
armor ;  they  strike  the  enemy  at  once. 

FifiA.  The  destructive  effects  of  sliot,  after  passing  through 
armor,  are  very  serious,  especially  when  men  and  machinery  are 
(as  they  must  be)  crowded  together  in  small  turrets  or  casemates. 

Sixth.  Some  rifled  gims  arc  required  to  throw  shells  tlirough 
armor,  and  for  other  pnrposes,  at  long  range. 

Seventh.  To  ntilize  space  and  buoyancy,  a  system  of  rifling  is 
required  that  will  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  gun  as  a  smooth- 
bore. 

Eighth.  Flat-fronted  bolts,  at  high  velocities,  can  he -fired 
through  vessels  below  wafer. 

Ninth.  Shells  t.-.&n  he  thrown  through  armor  with  nearly  as 
mu(rh  facility  a.s  solid  shot. 

Tenth.  Tlie  combination  of  the  two  systems— heavy  racking  and 
sma.Hhing  shot,  and  smaller  punching-shot — utilizes  both.  The 
latter,  without  losing  its  indci>endent  usefulness,  renders  tho  heavy 
shot  effective, 

Flevnih.  Some  guns  of  large  calibre  are  also  necessarj'  to  shell 
towns,  earthworks,  and  vessels  without  annor,  most  effectively. 

971.  In  the  ]treseut  state  of  tlie  art  of  gun-making,  a  10  to 
13-in.  gun,  rifled  so  as  to  carry  splieres  without  injury,  to  tire  steel 
and  cast-iron  halls  at  short  range,  and  light  sub-calibro  punclung- 
bi)lt3  and  shells  at  high  velocities,  and  long,  heavy  shells,  irith 
large  bursting  charges  and  small  propelling  (^haiges,  at  long  ruige, 
would  appear  to  be  the  greatest  concentration  of  offensive  power 
'339)-      ■ 

But  if  two  kinds  of  naval  guns  are  to  be  used — and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  better  system — a  smaller  gun  would  stand  higher 
relative  charges,  and  thus  give  higher  velocitiefl  to  punching-flhot, 
and  a  lai^r  gun — pcriiajis  a  greater  calibre  than  20  inches — would 
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most  promptly  and  effectually  smash  in  a  ship's  side,  throw  off 
her  armor,  and  impair  her  sea-going  as  well  as  her  defensive  quali- 
ties, especially  when  her  armor  was  riddled,  or  shattered  and 
weakened  at  different  points,  by  smaller  and  swifter  projectiles. 


Secjtion  V.     Breaching  Masonby. 

373.  In  addition  to  destroying  iron-clads,  modem  cannon  will 
be  expected  to  destroy  masonry.  The  relative  merits  of  rifles  and 
smooth-bores,  for  this  purpose,  have  been  well  settled  by  careful 
experiments  in  England,  as  well  as  by  actual  warfare  in  America. 
The  following  facts  render  an  extended  discussion  of  the  subject 
quite  unnecessary : 

S73,  Abitract  of  the  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Com- 
mittee, January  25, 1§61,  on  Breaehing  Experiments  agalntt 
IVTartello  Towers. — The  towers  were  of  brick,  40  ft.  diameter  at 
the  top,  4G  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  32  ft.  high.  Least  thickness  at 
the  foot,  Y  ft.  3  in. ;  at  the  springing  on  the  vault,  5  ft.  6  in. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  compare  the  effect  of 
spherical  with  that  of  rifled  projectiles. 


Table  XXXVIII. — Guns  and  Charges  used  in  BREAcraxa  Martello  ToWBRa 

Smooth-Bores  against  Tower  No.  49. 

68-poun(lers,  of  95  cwt.       Charge,  16  lbs.       Shell,  49^  lbs.       Burster,  2^  Ibt. 
32-pounders,  of  58  cwt.       Charge,  lo    "         Shell,  22^    **         Burster,  i  lb. 

Rifled  Guns  against  Tower  No.  71. 

6-in.   80-pdr.  Armstrong  gun.     Charge,  10  lbs.     Shot,  82  lbs  

6-in.   80-pdr.  Armstrong  gun.     Charge,    9   **       Shell,  77  *'       Burster,  5  lbs.  S  os. 
7-in.   Armstrong  howitzer.  Charge,    9   "       Shell,  100"       Burster,  8    ** 

40-pdr.  Armstrong  gun.  Charge,    5   **    i  sh°ll    f  4' l^^*  burster,  a   **    %  ** 

The  range  was,  in  both  cases,  1032  yards. 


With   Spherical   Shot. — ^'Expenditure  of  ammunition^  S71 
rounds ;  of  which  took  effect  as  follows.     (Tower  No.  49). 
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Table  XXXIX. 


Natitbs  op  Oun. 

Round  shot 

BUnd  tthella. 

Live  shells. 

Total. 

68 - Dounder.  smooth-bore. 

40 
24 

II 
9 

44 
35 

95 
68 

12-DOunder.  tmooth-bore 

Total  

64 

20 

79 

163 

"  Corresponding  generally  to  the  undermentioned  detail  of  Arm- 
strong projectiles  which  took  effect  against  Tower  No.  Yl : — 


Table  XL. 


Natotib  of  Oun. 

Solid  shot 

Blind  shells. 

Live  sheila. 

Total 

80-poander  gun,   rifled .... 

7-inch  howitser.   rifled 

19 

0 

20 

8 

2 
I 

36 
29 

43 

63 

31 

64 

Ao-pounder  Eun.  rifled 

Toul  

39 

II 

108 

158 

liVttli  Smootli-Bore  Ouns,  "the  surface  of  the  tower  was  gen-r 
erally  demolished,  but  unequally.  The  superficial  area  of  one  face 
or  semicircle  of  the  tower  is  about  2020  square  feet ;  effect  was 
visible  over  1072  square  feet  of  this  surface ;  and  the  depth  of 
masonry  penetrated  having  been  very  carefully  measured  over  the 
whole  surface,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Lennox,  R.  E.,  the  following  is  the 
result: 

Table  XLI. — Masoj^y  Displaced  to  a  Depth  of 

Les«  than  i  foot  on 240  square  f«et« 

Between  i  foot  and  2  feet  on  367      **         " 

Between  2  and  3  feet  on 210      **        ** 

Between  3  and  4  feet  on ii2      "        *• 

Between  4  and  5  feet  on 33      *<        •* 

Over  5  feet  on 56      «*        «* 

1028 
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"  The  average  depth  of  broken  surface  was  found  to  be  1*91 
feet,  and  the  cubic  quantity  of  masonry  removed,  2168*8  feet.  *  *  * 

"  Taking  no  account,  at  present,  of  the  shells  which  burst  near 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  tlie  above  effect  was  produced  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  9084:  lbs.  of  iron,  in  shot  and  shell,  and  3720  lbs.  of 
gunpowder,  of  which  245  lbs.  in  bursters ;  or,  counting  only  those 
rounds  in  wliich  the  tower  w^as  struck,  by  7192  lbs.  of  iron,  and 
2500  lbs.  of  gunj)owder,  of  which  134  lbs.  in  bursters." 

S74.  "WitU  Armstronv  Rifled  Guns  tlie  expenditure  up  to 
the  41st  round,  when  the  entire  side  from  course  60  (answering 
to  54  on  this  [Xo.  49]  tower)  had  fallen  away,  making  an  open 
breach  of  20  feet  wide,  was  2593  lbs.  of  iron  and  511  lbs.  of  pow- 
der. Before,  however,  a  strict  comparison  can  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  comparative  breaching  ix)wer  of 
the  several  projectiles,  as  measured  by  tlie  product  of  their  weight 
into  the  stjuare  of  the  velocity  of  the  shot  or  shell  at  the  moment 
of  inii)act.  Tliis  velocity  may  be  assumed,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  be  the  same  as  the  mean  velocity  of  the  same  projectile 
for  a  range  of  2  x  1032=2064  yards,  because  such  mean  velocity 
represents  very  nearly  the  actual  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  the 
middle  point  of  its  trajectory,  and  will  be  sensibly  the  same  for 
the  same  projectile  in  striking  any  object  at  that  distance,  although 
in  a  sHffhtlv  different  traiectorv.  As  the  initial  velocitv  of  the 
larger  Armstrong  projectiles  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and 
there  are  neither  practical  nor  theoretical  data  for  calculating  tlie 
remaining  velocity  at  given  ranges,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  the 
only  one  oj)en. 

In  Table  42  are  data  given  by  observation  of  times  of  flight : 

"  Taking  the  effect  of  the  68-pounder  solid  shot  as  unity,  the 
foregoing  data  give  the  following  as  the  order  and  relative  value 
of  the  several  projectiles  under  comparison,  which  we  will  call  W: 

''  These  numbers,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  projectiles  of 
each  nature  fired,  will  represent,  approximately,  the  tcark  done 
upon  each  tower,  and  are  as  follows : 

"  By  which  it  appears  that,  irrespectively  of  the  superior  con- 
centration of  the  fire  of  the  rifled  guns,  and  its  consequent]  j  greater 
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Table  XLIL 


Hazubs  of  Oun. 

Charge. 

Range 
observed. 

Elevatioii. 

Observed 

time  of 

flight 

Mean  velo- 
city due  to 
time. 

Nature  and 
weight  of 
projectile. 

Ib«. 

yds. 

• 

/ 

see. 

feet 

Ibe. 

Armstrong  7-in.  howitzer.. 

9 

2099 

12 

7.80 

807 

Armstrong  80-pdr.  gun 

zo 

2153 

17 

7»oo 

923 

Armstrong  40-pdr.  gun 

5 

2100 

5 

6.85 

920 

Serrice  68-pdr  eun... 

16 

2112 

37 

45 
10 

7.50 

7-75 
8.17 

7.83 

812 

shot  68 

Serrice  68-Ddr.  eun 

16 

2008 

832 

784 
743 

shell  5zi 
shot  32 
sheU  23i 

Serrice   92-pdr.  eun 

10 

2184 
1982 

Service   92-Ddr.  eun 

10 

20 

Table  XLTTL 


Pbojbotxlb. 

Relative  value. 
W. 

Bursting  charge 
of^elL 

SovDounder  solid  shot  ^eloneated^ ■■.... 

1*52 
I  -42 
I  -oo 
0.76 
0.78 

0-43 
0.28 

5  lbs.  8  OS. 
8         0 

lOO-DOunder  shell  feloneated) 

68-pounder  solid  shot  (spherical) 

40-pounder  solid  shot  (elongated) 

68-pounder  naval  shell  (spherical) 

32-pounder  solid  shot  (spherical) ... 

92-Dounder  naval  shell  TsDherical^ 

2         8 
a         4 

I         0 

effect,  they  actually  performed  half  as  much  work  again  as  the* 

smooth-bored  guns,  with  the  diminished  expenditure  of  iron.  and. 

gunpowder  noticed  in  a  previous  paragraph." 

"  The  Metz  experiments  of  1834,  gave  for  1000  metres  (1094: 

yards)  a  mean  penetration  of  18*2  in.  into  good  rubble  masonry,  to 

be  increased  three-fourths  for  brick-work.     This  would  give  1  ft. 

9'2  in.  for  brick-work,  with  a  projectile  of  36  lbs.,  charge,  12  lbs. 

The  increased  penetration  of  the  rifled  projectiles  is  in  a  far  higher 
15 
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Tablb  XUY. 


TOWBB  11.— ARMSTBONa   GUNS. 

Tower  49. — Smooth-Bobbs. 

Nature  of  Projectile. 

Took  effect 

N. 

Work 
NxW. 

Nature  of  Projectile. 

Took  eflbct 

N. 

Work 
NxW. 

80-pdr.  shot 

»9 
44 

31 

20 

44 

28.88 
66*88 
44.02 
15. 19 

33-44- 

68-Ddr.  shot 

40 

57 

44 

40*00 

44-46 
10*31 

11*31 

go-pdr.   shell 

68-pdr.   shell 

7-in.   howitzer   shell.. 

11-pdr,  shot..*.*. 

40-pdr.  shot 

72-pdr.  shell 

4.o-D<ir.  shell 

165 

107*10 

158 

188*51 

Table  XLV. — Approximate  Table  op  the  Gohparatiye  Penetrations  of  Abm- 

STRONG  AND    SPHERICAL    PROJECTILES,   RESPECTIVELY,   INTO    BrIOK-WORK    OF   THE 

Best  Quality,  at  1032  Yards: 


Armstrong. 


Nature  of  Projectile. 


7-in.  shell. 


6-in.  shot, 


6-in.  shell. 


J     fshot  1 
-P^'"- {shell  I" 


Weight. 


lbs. 
100 

82 

77 
4' 


Charge. 


lbs. 

9 
10 

9 

5 


Pcnelra- 
tloD. 


ft  In. 

3  8 
7  6 

4  3 
4  I 


Smooth-Bores. 


Nature  of  Projectile. 

Weight 

Charge. 

11)8. 

lbs. 

68-pdr.  shot 

68 

16 

68-pdr.  shell 

51 

16 

31-pdr.  shot 

3» 

10 

32-pdr.  shell 

a3i 

10. 

Penetia- 
tkn. 

ft.    I*. 
I     8 

»  9 
I  4 
I     4 


ratio  tlian  theory  could  assign  to  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
we  must  look  for  some  other  cause  than  their  superior  vis  vtva^ 
and  this  is  furnished  by  their  rotation  on  their  longer  axis.  The 
C-in.  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  spinning  at  the  rate 
of  about  63  turns  per  second.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  rate 
diminishes  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  translation.  It  will  be  very 
little  reduced  in  3  or  4  seconds,  or  at  1082  yards,  and  must  mate- 
rially aid  penetration." 
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375.    Breaching  of  Fort  Palaskt,  Georgia,  April,  1S61. 

— The  following  is  compiled  from  the  official  report  of  General 
Gillmore : 

Fort  Pulaski  is  a  brick  work  of  five  sides,  casemated  on  all 
sides ;  walls  7^  ft.  thick  and  25  ft.  high,  with  one  tier  of  guns  in 
embrasures  and  one  tier  en  barbette.  At  the  time  of  the  siege,  it 
contained  48  guns,  20  of  which  bore  on  the  attacking  batteries, 
viz.^  five  10-in.  and  five  8-in.  columbiads,  and  four  32-pounderB, 
all  smooth-bores,  one  24-pounder  Blakely  rifle,  and  two  12-in.  and 
three  10-in.  sea-coast  mortars.  The  work  was  breached  in  3  half- 
days,  and  surrendered  on  the  second  day. 


Tablb  XLVX — NuHBER,  Oharaoter,  Ain)  Range  of  Shots  firbd  in  the 

Breaching  of  Fort  Pulaskl 


Kamb  or  Battkkt. 

Dis- 
tance in 
yards. 

Projectiles. 

Charge. 

Burst- 
ing 
chai^ 

No.  of  shota. 

IbA. 

lb«. 

Battery   Stanton.... 

3400 

1 3-in.  Mortar  shells. 

Hi 

7 

^SS 

Battery    Grant 

3200 

Ditto. 

I3i 

7 

281 

Battery    Burnside.. 

2750 

Ditto. 

loi 

7 

15s 

Battery    Sherman.. 

2650 

Ditto. 

10 

7 

232 

Battery  Halleck... 

2400 

Ditto. 

II 

8 

220 

Battery  Totten 

1650 

10-in.   Mortar  shells. 

4^ 

3 

588 

Battery    Lyon 

3100 

10-in.  Columbiad  shells. 

'7 

3 

321' 

• 

Battery    Scott 

1740 

J  10-in.  Columbiad  shot. 
\    8-in.  Columbiad  shot. 

20 
10 

}    501 

1 

Battery  Lincoln... 

3045 

8-in.  Columbiad  shells. 

10 

li 

428 

Battery  McCIellan 

1650 

J  84-lb.  James  shot  and  shells. 
\  64  "       do.     do.            do. 

8 
6 

}   793 

0 

•a 

Battery    Sigcl 

1 

1670 

f  48-lb.  James  shot  and  shells. 
\  30  **    Parrott  do.            do. 

5 

3i 

}i5oo 

u 

8 

(2 

Of  the  breaching  guns,  the  two  84-pounders,  the  two  64-pound- 
ers,  and  the  48-ponnder,  were,  respectively,  old  uuhooped  42,  82, 
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and  24-pounder8,  rifled  with  broad  flat  grooves.     There  were  5 
Parrott  30-pounders. 

Table  XL VII. — Penbtbatioxs  iJf  Brick-wobk. 


Kind  of  Grx. 

Itange. 
yds. 

Projectile. 

Eleratton. 

Chfti-ge. 

Penetnp 
Horn. 

Ibft. 

in. 

Old  41-pdr.   rifled.. 

1650 

James  84-lb.  shot. 

4r 

8 

26 

Old   32-pdr.   rifled.. 

1650 

James  64-lb.  shot. 

4° 

6 

20 

Old   24-pdr.   rifled.. 

1670 

James  48-lb.  shot. 

41° 

5 

»9 

Parrott   30-pdr 

1670 

Parrott  30-lb.  shot. 

4i° 

3i 

18 

lo-in.  smooth-bore 

1740 

128-lb.  solid  shot. 

5° 

oo 

»3 

8-in.  smooth-bore 

1740 

68-lb.  solid  shot. 

S° 

10 

li 

The  following  deductions  must  be  made,  to  estimate  the  amoant 
of  metal  expended,  viz. : 

"  First.  For  the  shots  expended  upon  the  barbette  guns  of  the 
fort  in  silencing  their  fire. 

"  Second.  For  10  per  cent,  of  Parrott's  projectiles  which  upset, 
from  some  defect  which,  I  know  from  personal  observation,  has 
been  entirely  removed  bv  the  recent  improvements  of  the  manu- 

V  V  J. 

facturer. 

''  Third.  For  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  64-lb.  James  shot, due  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  pieces  from  which  they  were  thrown 
had,  by  some  unaccoimtable  oversight,  been  bored  nearly  \  in.  too 
large  in  diameter,  and  gave  no  good  firing  whatever. 

*'  Making  these  deductions,  it  results  that  110643  lbs.  of  metal 
were  fired  at  the  breach." 

Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  metal  was  fired  from  rifled  guns. 

The  weight  of  metal  thrown  per  lineal  foot  of  breach  was 
2458  lbs. 

Two  casemates  were  fully  opened,  say  30  feet  in  aggregate 
width,  the  scarp  wall  was  battered  down  in  front  of  3  casemate 
piers,  and  the  wall  of  the  fort  was  badly  shattered  for  25  or  80 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  breach. 
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Lientenimt  Porter,  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Artillery,  Btatea,  in 
his  report,  that  the  S-in.  and  10-in.  columbiads,  throwing  Bolid- 
shot  at  1740  yards,  "performed  their  part  admirably  in  the 
demolition  of  the  maeunry ;"  and  that  it  was  after  the  rifles  had 
perforated  the  walls,  "that  the  columbiads  performed  their  tme 
office  in  crushing  out  the  immense  maeeee  of  masonry." 

376.  General  Gillmore  concludes  that — 

^^First.  Within  700  yards,  heavy  smooth-bores  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  breaching,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
rifles. 

"Secimd.  Within  the  same  distance,  light  smooth-bores  will 
breach  with  certainty,  but  rifles  of  the  same  weight  are  much 
better. 

"  Third.  Beyond  700  yards,  rifled  guns,  exclusively,  are  much 
superior  for  breaching  purposes  to  any  combination  of  rifles  and 
heavy  or  light  smooth-bores. 

"  Fourth.  Beyond  1000  yards,  a  due  regard  to  economy  in  tlie 
expenditure  of  manual  labor  and  ammunition,  requires  that 
smootli-borea,  no  matter  how  heavy  they  may  be,  sliould  be  seru- 
polourily  excluded  from  breaching  batteries. 

^^  Fifth.  Ill  all  cases  when  rifled  guns  are  used  exclusively 
against  brick  wallrt,  at  least  one-half  of  them  should  fire  percussion 
shells.     Against  stone  walls  slicll  would  be  ineft'cctive." 

The  mortars  did  very  little  damage  to  the  work.  Their  fire 
was  inaccurate,  N()t  one-tenth  of  the  13-in.  sliells  dropjMjd  inside 
the  fort.  A  few  struck  the  terreplein  over  the  casemate  arches, 
but  wifhout  producing  any  serious  results. 

376  A.  Bre«icbln(  of  Fort  Snmter,  Soulb  CarollDB, 
AnguMt,  1803,* — This  was  a  brick  work,  similar  iu  construction 
to  Fort  Pula&ki,  before  described,  except  that  it  had  another  tier 

*  General  Gillmore  has  kiiidl;  allowed  the  author  lo  cop7  the  follawiDf;  BtalemcnU 
IrODi  hin  olBciat  report,  in  advance  of  its  publicatioQ.  Thej  form  a  complete  Bummaiy 
of  the  fiicts  in  the  caae  that  etrictl;  beloni;  to  the  subject  under  con  side  mtioD,  allbough 
in  B  military  and  an  BD^ioeering  point  of  view,  Oeueral  Gillmore'B  narrative  of  the 
conduct  of  the  siege  aod  the  traiiBportation  of  100  to  SOO-pounder  rifles  oier  ewampB 
and  open  sanda,  Id  the  face  of  the  enemj,  will  be  fauiu)  aingularl/  imporlanl  and 
ioterettinK. 
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of  casemates.  These,  however,  were  not  armed.  The  capacity 
of  the  fort  was  135  guns;  how  many  guns  were  mounted  it  is 
impossible  to  state,  as  the  Federal  forces  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  the  ruins. 

Tablb  XLVII.  a. — Ranges  and  Natube  of  Battebies  employed  in  Bbeacbino 

Fort  Sumteb. 


Name  of  Battery. 


I 


Nature  of  Guns. 


Battery  Brown Two  8-in.  Parrott  Rifles. 


Battery   Rosccrans .Three  loo-pdr.  Parrott  Rifles 

Battery  Meade Two  loo-pdr.  Parrott  Rifles 

I  ( Two  8o-pdr.  Whitworth  Rifles. 

Two  8-in.  Parrott  Rifles 

One  8-in.  Parrott  Rifle 

Parrott  Rifles 

Battery   Stevens Two  loo-pdr.  Parrott  Rifles 


Naval  Battery. 


Battery  Hays. 


{ 

{  One  8-in.  Pan 
(Two  loo-pdr. 


Cange  In  yda. 


} 
} 


3516 

3447 
3418 

3938 


Battery  Strong One  lo-in.  Parrott  Rifle. 


4171 

4278 
4290 


Number  of  guns,  17.     Average  range,  3881  •3  yards. 

The  whole  nnniber  of  projectiles  thrown  was  5009. 

Weight  of  projectiles  thrown,  552683  lbs. 

Number  of  projectiles  that  struck  the  masonry,  2479. 

Number  of  projectiles  that  struck  the  gorge  wall  and  helped  to 
fonn  the  breach,  1C08. 

Weight  of  metal  that  formed  the  breach,  2S9986  lbs. 

Firing  opened  Aug.  17,  1863;  closed  August  23,  1863. 

Tlie  precise  effect  of  these  projectiles  cannot,  of  course,  be 
stated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  about  one-third  of  the  face  of  the 
gorge  wall,  for  about  one-third  of  its  depth,  fell  down,  mostly 
outward,  forming  a  practicahle  breach  from  70  to  80  yards  long, 
and  fmm  10  to  18  feet  deep. 

376  B.  Breaching  Fort  Wagner.  Sand  Armor. — During 
this  si^e,  the  bomb-proof  of  a  rebel  work  occupying  the  entire 
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breadth  of  Morris  Island,  and  mostly  constructed  of  sand,  was,  with 
great  difficulty,  breached  by  similar  rifled  projectiles.  The  four 
breaching  batteries  were  located  at  1330,  1460,  1830,  and  1920 
yards  range  reepectively.  Upon  the  capture  of  this  work,  it  was 
ascertained  by  careful  meaBureiuent  that  165  cubic  yards  of  sand 
had  been  removed  by  54^  tons  of  projectiles,  which  is  eqnal  to 
1  lb,  of  metal  for  the  removal  of  every  3.27  lbs.  of  sand.  The 
slope  was  quite  flat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sand  knocked 
away  fell  back  in  place  again. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  strains  and  STRUCTURE  OP  GUNa 


Sechon  I.    Resistance  to  Elastic  Pressure. 

977.  The  strains  to  which  cannon  are  subjected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  powder  are  thus  stated  by  Captain  Benton:* 

"1.  The  ta/ngential  strain,  which  acts  to  split  the  piece  open 
longitudinally.  *  *  *  2.  The  longitmlinal  strain,  which  acts 
to  pull  the  piece  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  *  *  * 
3.  A  strain  of  compression^  which  acts  from  the  axis  outward,  to 
crush  the  truncated  wedges  of  which  a  unit  of  length  of  the  piece 
may  be  supposed  to  consist.  *  *  *  4.  A  transverse  strain, 
which  acts  to  break  transversely,  by  bending  outward  the  staves 
of  which  the  piece  may  be  supposed  to  consist.     *    *    * 

"  If  p  be  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  bore,  and  s  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  it  can  be  shown  by  analysis  that  the 
tendency  to  rupture,  or  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of  length  of  bore, 
divided  by  the  resistance  which  the  sides  are  capable  of  offering 
to  rupture,  for  a  piece  of  one  calibre  thickness  of  metal,  will  be  as 
follows : 

Tangential,  ?-^- 

or,  rupture  will  take  place  when  three  times  the  pressure  is 
greater  than  twice  the  tensile  strength. 

Longitudinal,  ^-'j 

or,  rupture  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  when 
the  pressure  is  greater  than  twice  the  tensile  strength. 

Transverse,  |^; 

*  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  1862. 
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or,  rupture  will  take  place  when  twice  the  pressure  is  greater 
than  three  times  the  tensile  strength. 

"From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  tendency  to  rupture  is 
greater  from  the  action  of  the  tangential  force  than  from  any  other; 
and  for  lengths  above  two,  or  perhaps  three  calibres,  the  tangen- 
tial resistance  may  be  said  to  act  alone,  as  the  aid  derived  from 
the  transverse  resistance  will  be  but  trifling  for  greater  lengths  of 
bore  or  stave." 

378.  I.  Inorcasina:  the  thickncs§  of  the  uralls. — ^The  moBt 
obvious  means  of  enabling  any  vessel  to  sustain  a  greater  elastic 
pressure,  such  as  the  gas  of  exploded  gunpowder,  is  to  simply 
thicken  its  sides,  thus  increasing  the  area  of  substance  to  be 
torn  asunder.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  practical  facts  of 
everj'-day  engineering,  which  usually  deal  with  comparatively 
low  pressures  and  thin  walls.  Even  in  case  of  guns  of  small 
calibre,  it  has  proved  tolerably  safe.  But  when  these  conditions 
are  greatly  changed — when  the  problem  is,  for  instance,  to  throw 
projectiles  of  13  to  15  inches'  diameter  at  the  rate  of  1500  to  1800 
feet  per  second,  and  the  gun  is  proportionally  thickened  to  stand 
the  excessive  strain  due  to  both  the  increased  pressure  per  square 
inch  and  the  increased  number  of  square  inches  pressed  upon, 
another  law,  unobserved  in  ordinary  practice,  assumes  a  very 
serious  importance.  This  law  is  thus  clearly  explained  by  Cap- 
tain Blakelv  :* 

379.  ''To  obtain  much  greater  strength  by  casting  gaii8 
heavier  is  impossible,  because  in  east  guns  (whether  of  iron,  brass, 
or  other  metal)  the  outside  helps  but  very  little  in  restraining  the 
explosive  force  of  the  powder  tending  to  burst  the  gun,  the  strain 
not  being  communicated  to  it  by  the  intervening  metaL  The 
consequence  is,  that,  in  large  guns,  the  inside  is  split,  while  the 
outside  is  scan^elt/  strained.  This  split  rapidly  increases,  and  the 
gun  ultimately  bursts. 

*'  This  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  considering  the  case 
of  a  much  more  elastic  tube;  for  instance,  an  India-rubber  cylin- 

*  **A  Cheap  and  Simplo  Method  of  Manufacioring  Gannoo,**  185S. 
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Fig.  129. 


Fig.  130. 


der  10  inches  in  internal  diameter  and  10  inches  thick,  therefore 
30  inches  in  external  diameter.  Such  a  cylin- 
der might  be  strained  by  pressure  from  within 
till  the  inside  stretched  to  double  its  original 
circumference.  The  diameter  would,  of  course, 
also  bo  doubled,  and  would  be  20  inches  in- 
stead of  10. 

"Now  it  is  evident  that  the  outside  circum- 
ference and  diameter  cannot  be  doubled  at  the 
same  time,  or  else  the  latter  must  become  twice  30  or  60  inches, 
which  would  give  a  thickness  of  20  inches,  quadrupling  the  mass 
of  material,  which  is  impossible.  A  moment's  reflection  shows 
that  the  thickness  must  diminish  as  the  circumference  is  increased 
by  pressure  from  within ;  for,  if  the  thickness  remain  10  inches 
when  the  internal  diameter  has  become  20,  the  external  diameter 
must  be  20  plus  twice  10,  or  40  inches.  This  could  not  be, 
unless  we  imagine  what  seems  impossible, 
viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  as  each  inch  in  length 
of  the  cylinder  would  now  contain  1200 
cylindrical  inches  (the  difference  between 
the  squares  of  40  and  20,  the  external  and 
internal  diameters),  whereas  originally  it 
only  contained  800  inches,  the  difference 
between  the  squares  of  30  and  10. 

"  Yet,  even  if  the  thickness  could  remain  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  circumference,  the  outside  layer  could 
only  be  strained  one-third  as  much  as  the  inside  one,  because 
three  times  as  long.  The  same  elongation,  which  would  cause  a 
strain  of  one  ounce  or  one  pound  in  the  longer  circumference, 
would  cause  a  strain  of  three  ounces  or  three  pounds  in  the 
shorter  one,  and  the  elongation  which  would  but  moderately 
strain  the  one  would  break  the  other. 

"  This  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  the  minute  extension 
of  iron ;  the  increase  of  j\  of  an  inch  in  the  outer  circumference 
of  a  10-inch  gun  being  possible  without  fracturing  that  part, 
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Um\n  uii  I'loDpit  ion  of  but  1  in  910;  whereas  the  same  extenaon 
nuiHt.  t-riick  llu<  inside,  as  nuironcuuld  Btand  an  elongation  of  ^in 
:ili,  or  I  inllU. 

"  I'lvi'H  on  tills  sliiiwiiifi,  tlion.  tlie  outside  of  a  thick  tube  cannot 
ill)  its  xhun<  of  work ;  u  do^r  oxaiiiiiiatiuii,  liowever,  nnist  eon- 
viiK'i'  tis  thiit  (liis  is  1)11  orcM-dtiinato  of  it,  fur  /he  thkkneaa  qf 
iH-ittfi\il  riim!  iliini'iis'i  tM  ffit'  ••ii\-ii>irfi'rfnce  is  increased.  When 
llio  iiiiH'r  liiamolor  of  iho  li*-inch  ovlinder  becomes  20  inches,  the 
tltioLui'->^  iitusi  diuiiiii.«h  fr\>m  10  to  T'32  inches,  the  crosa-section 
of  llu»  ('vhudor  ri'uniining  the  eaiiu'.  This  cross-section  was 
originallv  SiHl  circular  iiK-heg,  SOO  being  the 
difference  Ix'twrt-ii  t!ie  »jiiareg  of  30  inches, 
tlic  outer  dianiotor,  and  10  inches,  the  inner, 
or  fli.'O  milium  l^^'.  ^Vlien  stretched,  the 
area  of  tlie  cros^^viioii  must  continue  to  be 
i"00  round  inches.  Now  a  thickness  of  7'32 
inclies  gives  us  an  oxtonial  diameter  of  twice 
IZ'l  or  14'ti4  added  to  iJo.  the  inleniid  diam- 
eter, ill  all  34''4  inches,  the  equan*  of  whiih  is  1500.  Subtract- 
ing 400.  tlie  square  i>f  2'>,  leases  SOO  ninnd  inches  as  before.  lu 
this  cii--*  the  outside  i.f  the  tvlinder  is  stn.'tcluHi  but  i'Cl  in  30, 
about  one  in  seven,  when  the  inside  is  siretchoii  to  double  its 
original  si/.e.  If  the  iiiiier  diameter  W  ouh-  stretched  to  11 
inches,  the  tliicknoss  must  W  diminished  from  10  to  9'674  inches, 
the  outer  diameter  KHH>nniig  ao-.llS  inches, 
the  t-ross-^section  rcmaiiiiujr  ^"".^^  nuiud  inches, 
Hs  K'tore,  the  ditlereuce  K-tween  the  squares 
.■!|i-."!4;>  and  U,  Here  the  outer  layer  is  elon- 
piied  lUS  in  T.O.  or  I  in  Ml;  whereas  the 
inner  is  extendoii  1  in  10.  shuwing  a  strain  or 
an  exertion  of  [vwcr  Si  times  greater. 

"  111  the  niinuti.*  extension  of  metals  the  dia- 
|>ro|>oriion  is  slill  more  striking,  llius  in  cast-inui  the  llMnch 
iuHcr  diameter  inav  UyMiue  10,  i^,  which  wnuld  extend  the  outer 
diiiinetor  onK  tV»>ni  IV  t.>  oO,»,.  the  cross-stvtion  remaining  800 
iiicho",  iind  t lie  thickness  dimiuishingtWm  li>invUcs  todj|{.   llere 
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the  outside  would  only  be  Btretched  ^ij  in  30,  or  1  in  9000,  the  iuBide 
being  stretched  rli  in  10,  or  1  in  1000,  exert- 
ing, therefore,  nine  times  as  much  power  as  the 
outside.  It  ia  evident  that  a  slight  increase  of 
jnvesure  from  within  would  hreak  the  inside, 
while  the  outtdde  could  help  hut  little  in  re- 
ttraining  the  disruptive  force. 

980,  "If  we  make  equidistaat  circular 
nuirks  on  the  end  of  an  India-rubber  cylinder 
(Fig.  134),  and  stretch  it,  we  can  see  plainly  how  much  more  the 
inside  is  Btrained  than  the  outside  or  even  the  intermediate  parts. 
The  apacea  between  the  marks  will  become  ^^  ^^^ 

thinner,  each  space  becoming  less  tliin  than 
that  inside  of  it,  but  the  inner  apace  much 
thinner  than  the  others  (see  Fig.  135), 
showing  that  when  the  inside  is  strained 
almoet  to  breaking,  the  intermediate  parts 
are  doing  much  less  work,  and  those  far 
r^nored  almost  none. 

SSI.  Law  op  btksncith  of  ottjhbebs. 
"In  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  p.  133, 
there  ia  a  paper  by  Professor  Peter  Barlow, 
F.R.S.,  on  the  Strength  of  Cylindera.  The 
law  he  deduces  ie,  that  'j'n  cylinders  of 
metal  the  power  exerted  'by  different  parts 
varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  parts  from  the  aieis.'  ThuB, 
in  a  10-inch  gun,  when  the  inside,  which 
is  5  inches  from  the  axis,  is  fully  strained, 
the  metal  2  inches  from  the  inaide,  or  7 
inches  from  the  axis,  can  only  exert  a  force 
It,  or  little  more  than  half  as  mach;  3 
inches  further,  10  inches  from  the  axis,  the 
force  exerted  diminishes  to  -f/s,  or  but  a  quarter  of  that  exerted 
by  the  inside;  and  if  the  gon  be  12  inches  thick,  the  outride. 


India-rubber  cjlinder,  with 
equidistant  coDcenMo 


be  Buinc  cylinder,  stretched 
bj  internal  preBRure;  the 
coDceotrio  DisrltH  show 
tbe  inrerior  atrotch  of  the 
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which  is  17  inches  from  the  axis,  can  exert  hU  ^,  or  tAout  -^  a$ 
muck  power  as  theinaide.  Of  course,  casting  the  gun  still  thidEer 
would  add  but  veiy  little  to  its  strength;  wo  cannot,  therefore,  be 
astoniehed  that  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  cylinders  for 
hjdraulic  presses,  with  a  thickness  equal  to  about  ^  the  diameter 
of  the  pbton,  are  very  nearly  as  strong  as  if  ten  times  as  thick. 

a89.  "In  1855,  Dr.  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  inve*- 
tigated  the  problem.  His  calculations  (see  note  W,  p,  259  of  Mr.  ■ 
R.  Mallet's  work  on  the  Construction  of  Artilleiy)  give  greater 
strength  to  the  inner  parts,  but  still  less  to  the  outer,  than  those 
of  Professor  Barlow.  Both  these  gentlemen,  ae  well  as  General 
Morin,  and  Dr.  Robinson  the  astronomer,  who  have  also  studied 
the  question,  agree  that  no  possible  thickness  can  enable  a  cylinder 
to  bear  a  pressure  from  within  greater  on  each  square  inch  than 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  square  inch  bar  of  the  material;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  be  6  tons  per  inch,  a 
cylinder  of  that  metal,  however  thick,  cannot  bear  a  pressure 
from  within  of  6  tons  por  inch," 

983,  The  report  of  experiments  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  bursting  hollow  cylinders  by  internal  pressure 
states  that  "the  general  range  of  the  re- 
sults   appears    to    sustain    Mr.    Barlow's 
hypothesis,"  * 

984.  In  further  proof  of  the  foregoing 
facte,  Capt.  Blakely  cites  the  actual  frac- 
ture of  some  cylinders  (Fig.  13G)  made  by 
Mr.  Longridge,  of  iron  wound  with  wire. 
The  cracks  were  "much  more  open  at  the 
inside,  and  some  not  extending  to  the 
outside." 

389.  The  law  of  diminution  in  the 
power  of  resistance  is  also  illustrated  by  Professor  Treadwell,  who 
states  it  as  followsif  "Suppose  such  a  cylinder  to  be  made  up  of 
a  great  number  of  thin  rings  or  hoops,  placed  one  within  another. 

*  Reports  of  Riperiments  on  Metals  tor  Cbddod,  18SG. 

t  "Ilie  Practicability  of  Constnioting;  Cannon  of  Qreat  Calibre,  etc.,"  IS66. 
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Then  the  resistance  of  these  rings,  compared  one  with  another,  to 
any  distending  force,  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their 
diameters.  If  we  make  a  cylinder  of  41  concentric  hoops  of 
equal  thickness,  disposed  one  within  another,  and  exactly  fitting, 
so  that  the  particles  of 'each  hoop  shall  be  in  equilibrium  with 
each  other,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  being  5  times  that  of  the 
smallest,  then  the  force  of  each,  beginning  with  the  innermost,  to 
resist  distension,  will  be  represented  by  the  following  numbers : 

looo 250 Ill 6a 

816 225 104 59 

694 207 98 56 

59" "89 91 54 

$10 174 87 51 

160 82 49 


39» "48 77 47 

346 137 73 45 

309 128 69 43 

a77 "9 65 41 

40 


"An  inspection  of  these  numbers  must,  I  think,  impress  any 
one  with  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  essentiaUy  the 
strength  of  cannon  by  a  simple  increase  of  thickness." 

386.  The  weakness  of  a  homogeneous  cylinder,  and  the  remedy, 
(which  will  be  considered  in  the  following  article),  have  been 
mathematically  investigated,  with  great  care,  by  Dr.  Hart,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brooks,  from  whose  cal- 
culations it  has  been  illustrated  and  made  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  James  Atkinson  Longridge,  followed  by  an  important 
discussion  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr.  Longridge  says:*  "If,  in  Fig.  137,  A  B  C  D  represent  a 
portion  of  a  section  of  an  8-inch  gun,  of  which  A  G  B  is  the 
inner,  and  D  F  C  the  outer  circumference,  the  state  of  tension 
of  any  particle  between  G  and  F  may  be  denoted  by  ordinates 
drawn  at  the  points  in  question,  those  above  G  F  representing 
tension  and  those  below  compression. 

^If  now  the  gun  be  of  any  homogeneous  material,  such  as  cast 

*  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  C.  E,,  1860. 


iron,  the  state  of  tension  at  the  tune  of  exploBion,  and  when  the 
gnn  is  about  to  burst,  will  be  denoted  by  a  curve  E  I,  or  H  t, 


nioBtration  of  atiaiii  on  a  homogeneous  gun. 

the  former  calculated  according  to  ProfeBBor  Hart,  and  the  latter 
according  to  Profeasor  Barlow's  formula.  Then,  snppofiing  the 
tensile  force  of  the  material  to  be  12  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  gun  6^  inches,  when  the  strain  at  G  ia  G  H, 
or  12  tons,  at  F  it  is  F  I  =  3  tons,  or  F  i  =  If  tons,  according  as 
the  one  or  otlier  formula  is  adopted.  The  areas  of  tliese  currefl 
give  the  total  strengths  of  tlie  gun  at  the  bursting  point,  and  are 
found  to  be  36'73  tons  and  30'871  tons  respectively,  instead  of 
78  tons,  which  it  would  have  been  if  uniformly  strained  at  IS 
tons  per  square  inch." 

987.  II.  Hoops  witta  initial  tcnilon  to  reilat  elwilc  prc» 
■nre. — This  system  consists  in  making  a  gun  of  concentric  tubes, 
by  putting  on  each  successive  layer,  proceeding  outward  &om  the 
centre,  with  an  initial  tension  exceeding  that  of  those  below  it,  or 
BO  that  each  hoop  or  tube  shall  compress  what  is  within  it.    Hie 
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inner  layer  is  thus,  in  its  normal  state,  in  compression,  while  the 
outer  layer  is  in  the  highest  tension.  Then,  by  the  law  illustrated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  inner  layer,  being  in  compression, 
is  able  to  sustain  the  first  and  greatest  stretch,  and  the  outer  layer, 
although  stretched  less  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  has  already 
been  stretched  into  high  tension,  and  thus  has  to  do  an  equal 
amount  of  work.  The  intermediate  layers  bear  the  same  relations 
to  the  initial  strain  and  the  strain  of  the  powder,  so  that,  in  short, 
all  the  layers  contribute  equally  of  their  tensile  strength  to  resist 
the  strain  of  the  explosion. 

9SS.  Professor  Treadwell's  Plan.  Professor  Treadwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  this  method  of  constructing 
cannon,*  thus  specifies  his  proposed  gun  and  its  strength.f 

"  I  propose  to  form  a  body  for  the  gun,  containing  the  calibre 
and  breech  as  now  formed  of  cast  iron,  but  with  walls  of  only 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Upon  this 
body  I  place  rings  or  hoops  of  wrought  iron,  in  one,  two,  or  more 
layers.  Every  hoop  is  formed  with  a  screw  or  thread  upon  its 
inside,  to  fit  to  a  corresponding  screw  or  thread  formed  upon  the 
body  of  the  gun  first,  and  afterwards  upon  each  layer  that  is 
embraced  by  another  layer.  These  hoops  are  made  a  little,  say 
j^^th  part  of  their  diameters,  less  upon  their  insides,  than  the 
parts  that  they  enclose.  They  are  then  expanded  by  heat,  and 
being  turned  on  to  their  places,  suffered  to  cool,  when  they  shrink 
and  compress,  first,  the  body  of  the  gun,  and,  aft^erwards,  eachi 
successive  layer  all  that  it  encloses.  This  compression  must  be 
made  such,  that,  when  the  gun  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  force, 
the  body  of  the  gun  and  the  several  layers  of  rings  will  be  dis- 
tended to  the  fracturing  point  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  all  take 
a  portion  of  the  strain  up  to  its  bearing  capacity. 

"There  may,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  be  a  great  practical 
difficulty  in  making  the  hoops  of  the  exact  size  required  to 
produce  the  necessary  compression.     This  would  be  true  if  the 

^  The  claims  of  Professor  Treadwell,  Capt  Blakely,  Mr.  Longridge,  and  others,  as 
to  prioritj  in  this  invention,  will  be  stated  in  the  Appendix. 

f  **0n  the  Practicability  of  Constructing  Cannon  of  Great  Calibre,"  Dec.,  1866. 
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houpA  wcro  made  of  cast  iron,  or  any  body  which  fractures  vhen 
(extended  in  the  least  degree  beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasticity. 
But  wrought  iron  and  all  mallcablo  bodies  are  capable  of  being 
uxtt'udud,  without  fracture,  much  beyond  their  power  of  elastic!^. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  greatly  elongated  without  being  weak- 
ened, llcnco  we  have  only  to  form  the  hoops  small  in  excag, 
and  they  will  accommodate  themselves  under  the  strain  without 
the  least  injury.  It  will  be  found  best  in  practice,  therefore,  to 
make  the  difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  hoops  and  tlie 
parti*  which  thoy  surround,  considerably  more  tlian  tAf^^  P*rt  of 
a  diameter.  The  fixing  the  hoops  in  their  places  by  the  screw,  or 
some  (Hjuivalent,  is  alwolutely  neceasar}-,  not  merely  to  reinforce 
the  iMidy  against  cross  fracture,  but  to  prevent  them  from  Btart- 
ing  with  every  Mliock  of  the  recoil,  I  know,  by  experiment,  that 
the  (=crew-tliroad  will  fix  them  effectually.  Tlie  tninnions  must, 
of  course,  bo  welded  upon  one  of  the  hoops,  and  this  huop  must 
be  «j>fiiii'il,  to  prevent  its  turning  by  the  recoil.  Small  fji/inei 
should  likt'wice  be  inserted  under  every  hoop.  It  will,  moreover, 
be  advantageous  to  make  the  threads  of  the  female  screws  sensibly 
finer  than  those  of  the  male,  to  draw,  by  the  shrink,  the  inner 
rings  together  endwisi'.    *    ^  - 

3HO.  "With  these  facts,  principles,  and  laws,  thus  stated,  I 
prcn-iH'd  to  givo  some  ^uleulations  to  show  the  Btrength  of  a  cannon 
constructed  in  the  way  that  I  have  piiiuted  out,  as  compared  with 
one  made  in  the  usual  manner.  Take  a  cannon  of  11  inches' 
calibre,  which  Avill  carry  a  sjiherical  solid  ball  of  874  iH>unds,  with 
sides  H  inches  tliick,  made  up  of  7  inches  of  cast  iron,  and  two 
]u>oi>s  or  rings,  .IJ  in<-hes  each,  of  wmught  in>n.  The  external 
layer  of  east  iron  will,  froiu  its  j>osition,  as  betbre  ex]>lained,  pos- 
sess but  ont^tourth  of  the  strength  of  the  inner  layer,  or  whole 
stn-iigth  of  the  iron,  and  tho  mean  strength  of  the  whole  will  be 
rwluwd  one-half.  Take  cast  iron  at  30000  pounds  to  the  inch 
ana.  and  wo  havo  ,'lOlXXl \i=  l.%000  pound*  to  the  inch.  The 
thukuess  of  Mh  sides  is  14  inches,  and  i:.000 x  14  =  210000 
I'ounds  for  the  strength  of  the  casting,  to  eai-h  inch  of  its  length. 
The  tin>t  hi.K)p  has  its  strength  reduced  from  1  to  a  mean  of  *S. 
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Tfkke  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  at  60000  pounds  to  the  inch, 
and  we  have  60000  x  •8=48000  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  thick- 
ness of  both  sides  is  7  inches,  and  48000  x  7  —  336000  pounds. 
The  outside  ring  must  be  reduced  in  strength  by  the  s^e  rule, 
for  its  mean,  from  1  to  "832,  which  gives  it  49920  pounds  per 
inch,  and  for  the  7  inches  349440  pounds.  "We  have  then,  for  each 
inch  in  length, 

Oift-iron  body  of  the  gun 210000  pounds. 

Inner  wrought-iron  hoop 336000       ** 

Outer  wrought-iron  hoop 349440       " 

895440       « 

*^  The  diameter  of  the  bore  being  14  inches,  we  have  ^^f  Jaj.  = 
63960  pounds,  as  the  resistance  to  oppose  to  each  square  inch  of 
the  fluid  from  the  powder.  The  gun  will  bear,  then,  a  pressure 
of  4264  atmospheres. 

**The  resistance  to  cross  fracture  at  the  part  nearest  to  thjB 
breech  will  be,  from  the  cast  iron,  28'— 14'= 784  — 196  circular 
inches,  equal  to  460  square  inches.  Cohesive  force,  unreduced, 
80000  pounds,  and  30000x460=13800000  pounds,  the  whole 
strength.  The  bore  contains  153  square  inches,  and  J-^y/^^^^: 
90196  pounds  to  resist  each  square  inch  more  than  is  provided  to 
resist  longitudinal  fracture ;  and  this  excess  will  be  further  rein- 
forced by  the  wrought-iron  rings,  which,  being  screwed  upon  the 
easting,  and  the  outer  layer  breaking  joint  over  the  inner,  will 
add  to  the  resistance  to  a  great  amount,  which,  however,  need  not 
be  computed. 

"Let  us  now  examine  a  gun  made  of  a  single  casting,  of  the 
dimensions  given  above — that  is,  of  14  inches  bore  and  14  inches 
thick.  Taking  the  normal  strength  of  cast  iron,  as  before,  at 
80000  pounds  per  inch,  we  must  reduce  it  according  to  the  laws 
before  explained  (see  the  preceding  article),  to  -J,  or  a  mean  of 
10000  pounds  per  inch;  and  the  thickness  of  both  sides  being 
28  inches,  we  have  10000x28  =  280000  pounds  for  the  whole 
strength,  and  "^f {aj»-  =  20000  pounds  to  each  inch  of  the  fluid 
pressure,  or  1338  atmospheres,  or  f  |^},  or  less  than  i  of  the  first 
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example.  Against  a  cross  fracture,  the  cast  gun  will  possess  a 
great  excess  of  strength,  which  I  do  not  like  to  call  useless, 
although  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be  of  any  essential  practical 
advantage.     *    *    * 

"  The  following  columns  show  the  stress  that  the  several  kinds 
of  guns,  as  mentioned,  will  bear,  by  calculation,  and  the  pressure 
required  to  give  the  velocity  of  1600  feet  a  second.  The  third 
column  shows  the  proportion  between  the  required  and  the  actual 
strength : 

Atmospheres.        Atmosplierea. 

Hooped  cannon  for  14-inch  (hot  will  bear 4266;  required  2133  100  :  aoo 

Cail-iron  gun,  14-inch  fhot,  will  bear I333$         **        ^'33  loo  s    61 

Cail-iron  32-pounder  cannon,  6^  inches  thick,  will 

bear '3335        "  9*o  100:141 

Hooped  cannon,  30  in.  diameter,  3670  lb.  (hot 4266;         **        4266  100  :  loe 

"  By  tliis  it  appears  that  a  common  cast-iron  32-pounder,  hav- 
ing but  42  per  cent,  more  strength  than  is  required,  is  less  reliable 
than  a  hooped  gun  of  14  inches.  It  wiU  be  recollected  that  the 
numbers  given  above,  in  the  second  column,  as  showing  the 
required  strength,  represent  the  utmost  force  ever  exerted  by  a 
charge  intended  to  produce  a  velocity  of  1600  feet  a  second." 

390.  Another  use  of  IIoops.  Commander  Scott,  E.  Tf^ 
mentions  another  service  rendered  by  hoops.* 

"Many  experiments  have  shown  the  destructive  effects  on 
cast-iron  ordnance  from  continuous  firing,  as  also  the  increased 
strength  resulting  from  long  rest ;  and,  by  allowing  two  or  three 
months  or  more  to  intervene  between  the  series  of  discharges,  a 
very  much  greater  number  of  rounds  may  be  safely  attained  than 
in  case  of  almost  daily  practice  with  the  same  gun.  At  page  21^ 
of  the  work  on  'The  Useful  Metals,'  published  in  1857,  it  is  stated 
that '  pieces  cast  some  years  before  testing  stood  several  times  the 
quantity  of  tiring  of  other  pieces  cast  but  a  few  months  previously.' 
The  tensile  properties  of  the  metal  did  not  explain  the  difference; 
and  the  form,  dimensions,  weight,  method  of  casting  and  cooling, 
and  the  manner  of  proving,  were  the  same  in  all  the  pieces  tried 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Serrice  Inst,  April,  1862. 
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*  *  *  All  guns  properly  cast  are  suflSciently  strong  to  resist  a 
few  rounds  of  heavy  charges ;  but  by  using  them,  the  particles  of 
iron  would  be  disturbed,  and  then  would  not  rearrange  or  resettle 
themselves,  unless  a  period  of  long  rest  were  given.  *  *  The 
object,  therefore,  to  be  arrived  at  is,  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  particles^  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  piece;  and 
this  is  what  the  hooping  does  eflfect,  when  the  gun  is  fired  with 
the  charges  which  the  hoops  are  calculated  to  withstand." 

391.  Defects  of  the  Hooping  System— Remedies.  Each 
hoop  or  tube,  taken  by  itself,  has  the  element  of  weakness 
considered  in  a  foregoing  paragraph — its  inner  circumference 
is  more  stretched  and  strained  than  its  outer  circumference. 
Absolute  perfection  would  necessitate  infinitely  thin  hoops;  and 
practically,  the  thinner  the  layers,  the  greater  the  strength  (313) 
provided  the  mechanical  difliculties  in  constructing,  and  more 
especially  in  applying,  a  great  number  of  thin  strata,  with  the 
proper  tension,  do  not  outweigh  their  advantages.  This  subject 
has  also  been  mathematically  illustrated  by  Mr.  Longridge,  in  the 
paper  before  referred  to.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  Longridge  con- 
etmcted  a  number  of  guns  and  other  cylinders  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure,  by  winding  square  steel  wire  upon  homogeneous  metallic 
cylinders,  the  successive  layers  of  wire  having  an  increased  initial 
tension,  and  corresponding  in  their  functions  to  a  great  number 
of  very  thin  hoops  similarly  applied  (93).  lie  compares  the  wire 
reinforce  with  the  thick  hoops  used  by  Cai)tain  Blakely  and 
others,  in  two  particulars, — the  actual  strcngtli  for  a  given  thick- 
ness of  metal,  and  tlie  practicability  of  constniction.* 

993.  Want  of  CoNnNurrr.t  ^'  In  the  first  place,  then,  there 
is  ah  objection  to  the  use  of  hoops  from  the  want  of  continuity." 
(Here  follows  an  explanation  of  the  weakness  of  a  homogeneous 
cylinder,  previously  given.)  "Now  the  object  sought  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  method  of  construction  under  consideration,  is  that 
each  particle,  such  as  K  (Fig.  138),  shall,  when  explosion  takes 

^  The  results  of  Mr.  Longrridge^s  experiments  have  been  given  in  Chap.  I.  y 

f  "Conatniction  of  Artillery,"  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  1860.  ^ 


place,  be  eqaallj  BtraiDed  witli  G.     In  order  that  this  may  be  80, 
the  initial  state  of  the  tension  must  be  such  as  is  represented  hj 


Strain  due  to  wont  of  conbiiuitj  of  hoops. 

the  carve  L  N  M,  those  between  G  and  N  being  in  compres^on, 
whilst  those  between  Tf  and  M  are  in  tension.  *  *  *  What 
took  place  where  the  explosion  occurred  might  be  thns  described: 
L  was  raised  to  H,  and  every  point  Irom  G  to  F  was  raised  up  to 
the  tension  denoted  by  its  projection  on  the  line  H  O,  The  total 
strength  was  represented  by  the  area  L  TI  O  11  N  L,  which  was 
Qq\u\\  to  the  rectangle  G  11  O  F.  That  was  the  way  to  get,  theo- 
retically, the  strongest  gun.     *     *     » 

"  If  now  it  be  attemjtted  to  accomplish  tins  by  means  of  hoops,  it 
will  he  found  impossible,  inasmuch  as  each  hoop  is  a  liomc^iieous 
cylinder,  and  follows  the  same  law  throughout  its  thickness,  as  is 
represented  by  the  curve  H  I,  Figa,  139,  140,  and  141  represent 
the  suc<-ossi\'o  state  of  stress  of  four  rings,  put  on  so  tliat  when  the 
exj>loKion  takes  place,  they  shall  nil  be  equally  strained  at  Iheir 
inner  circuniferenees. 
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"The  figures  denote  the  etrains  in  tons  per  sqaaie  inch. 
"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  four  rings  are  put  on, 


Shows  three  rings  oi 


instead  of  the  carve  L  N  M  of  Fig.  138,  there  are  a  series  of  abrupt 
changes,  the  two  inner  rings  being  in  compression,  and  the  two 


Sho«8  four  riagg  on. 

outer  in  tension.  When  the  explosion  takes  place,  the  state  uf 
maximnm  strain  is  represented  by  the  next  diagram,  Fig.  142. 
The  area  between  the  dotted  and  full  lines  shows  the  work  done 


hj  the  ezploBion,  and  taking  the  total  thickness  of  the  gnn,  it 
amounts  to  lO'l  tons  per  inch  of  thickness;  whereas,  had  the  cob- 


Btmction  been  of  very  tliin  rings,  or  of  small  wire,  it  wonld  have 
been  represented  by  tlie  area  between  the  dotted  line  L  X  JI O  H 
(Fig,  138),  and  would  have  been  =  12  tons  per  inch  of  tliicknees, 
showing  a  superiority  of  about  20  jier  cent,  in  favor  of  the  wire  over 
tlie  hoops.  This  is  upon  the  en[>po:^ittlln  that  the  workmanship  of 
the  hoops  is  perfect,  which  in  practice  cannot  be  attained." 

Tlic  objectitni,  whicli  amounts  to  tbis — that  when  the  number 
of  hoops  is  small  cnougli  to  make  a  <heap  gun,  an  extra  weight  of 
material  is  required  to  secure  the  requisite  strcngtli — can  hardlj 
be  considered  a  serious  defect  in  the  armament  of  forts  and  iron- 
clad vessels.     The  subject  of  weij;ht  will  be  furtlier  referred  to, 

993.  Thkobltk'.vl  Accuracy  of  Tension.  IVEr.  Longridge 
then  discusses  the  practicability  of  constructing  hooped  guns  with 
the  accuracy  necessary  to  impart  proper  strength.  "To  afford 
some  idea  of  the  accuracy  required,  the  radii  of  the  several  rings, 
shown  in  the  above  diagram,  are  given  in  Table  XLVIII. 
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Table  XLVIII. — Kadh  of  Emos  fob  Hoormo  Gtjnb. 


KcorBing. 

Inner  Badias. 

Oater  Badioa. 

Thickness. 

Differences. 

I 

4*oooo 

5 • 3212 

I '3222 

•      Rj— p,=  .oo3i 

2 

5.3191 

7*2928 

1.9737 

Rj— />3=-oo35 

3 

7.1893 

9.4633 

2.1740 

Rj— /'4=-oo35 

4 

9.4598 

II -8247 

2.3649 

"Thus,  it  appears,  tliat  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of 
initial  stress,  the  external  radius  of  the  first  ring  must  he  yAVyths 
of  an  inch,  or  about  jiz^h  of  an  ineli  larger  than  the  internal 
radius  of  the  second :  the  external  radii  of  the  second  and  third 
y^^y^ths  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  internal  radii  of  the  rings 
next  to  them.  Therefore,  whilst  the  whole  eflfect  depends  upon 
so  small  a  quantity  as  about  s^^th  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  small  error  in  workmanship  will  materially  affect  the  result, 
and  may  tend  to  the  most  serious  deviations  from  the  proper 
initial  strains." 

Mr.  Longridge  concludes  that  if  the  outer  ring  of  the  gim  (Fig. 
142)  is  made  ji^th  of  an  inch  too  small  '•  before  explosion,  the 
maximum  compression  of  the  inner  ring  is  increased  from  10*086 
tons  to  11*244  tons,  and  the  maximum  tension  of  the  outer  ring 
from  6*778  tons  to  7*823  tons  per  square  inch ;  whilst  at  the  time 
of  maximum  strain,  during  explosion,  the  tension  of  the  same  ring 
is  only  2*268  tons,  although  the  outer  ring  is  strained  to  12  tons, 
its  assumed  ultimate  strength.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  gun 
is  thus  reduced  from  an  average  of  10*5  tons  to  6*0  tons  per  inch 
of  thickness,  or  about  40  per  cent.,  by  an  error  of  only  jio th  of  an 
inch,  in  a  ring  of  about  17  inches  diameter." 

394.  This  extreme  accuracy  is  not  deemed  of  practical  impor- 
tance by  Captain  Blakely,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  other 
makers  of  hooped  guns.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  their 
guns  do  not  often  come  up  to  the  theoretical  standard  of  strength. 
Referring  to  the  ordinary  use  of  wrought  iron,  under  strain,  and 
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to  ita  known  ductility,  or  capacity  of  receiving   a  penuaneat 

change  of  figure  under  strain,  tiiis  nicely  is  pronounced  absord  by 
practitians.  Ou  tiie  other  hand,  the  want  of  regard  for  mathe- 
matical  nicety  is  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  mechanical  experi- 
ment and  construction.  The  hooped  guns  of  Mr.  Whitworth, 
who  is  noted  for  tlie  "truth"  of  his  workmanehip,  and  who 
acknowledges  the  greatest  care  and  the  most  accurate  processes  in 
the  api»lieation  of  the  hoops,  are  stronger  to  resist  statical  pressuie 
than  some  others  of  similar  constmc-tion  and  material. 

SOS.  FoBciKo  ON  IIooPB.  Supposing  this  nicety  in  the  ten- 
Bion  of  the  layers  of  a  gun  to  be  important,  Mr.  Longridge  fails  to 
prove  it  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  with  hoops  than  with 
wire.  Mr,  "Whitworth  forces  on  the  rings  by  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Captain  Blakely  also  advocates  the  same  method.*  As  to  which 
Mr.  Longridge  says:  "Here  again  o<;curs  the  pratrtieal  difficulty 
of  the  attainment  of  extreme  accuracy  of  workmanship,  involving 
the  highest  class  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  of 
supervision."  On  the  contrary,  the  forcing  of  a  sliglitly  conical 
ring  over  a  correspondingly  conical  tube,  obviates  the  necessi^ 
of  great  accuracy  in  the  diameter  of  either  piece.  The  truth  of 
the  cone  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  lathe,  and  may  be 
removed  from  the  interference  of  the  workman.  Tlie  tnitli  of 
the  surfaces  is  also  a  question  of  good  tools.  Tlio  tension  of  the 
ring  depends  on  the  distance  to  which  it  is  forced  upon  the  eoni-, 
cal  tube,  and  this  may  be  regulated  to  a  pound,  hy  the  iceigl '. 
upon  the  gfifety-valve  of  the  hydrostatic  press.  With  special  tools, 
which  are  economical  in  any  extensive  estubhshment,  such  as  a 
Government  gun-factory,  or  even  with  the  common  machine 
tools,  modified  and  set  permanently  for  a  given  duty,  the  most, 
inexpert  workman  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  good  job  (300). 
The  adjustment  of  Mr.  Longridge's  Prony  brake,  to  g^ve  the 
proper  tension  to  each  coil  of  wire,  is  certainly  simple  and  ade- 
quate, but  it  is  not  automatic,  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  hydro- 
static press. 

*  "CoDBtruction  of  Artillery,"  InatCK,  IBSD. 
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900.  Shbinono  on  Hoops.  Unequal  Shrinkage  of  Metal. 
If  hoops  are  put  on  by  shrinking,  two  embarrassments  arise. 
1.  As  Mr.  Longridge  says:  ''Hoops  must  be  accurately  bored, 
and  after  each  layer  is  put  on,  the  gun  must  be  placed  in  the 
lathe,  and  the  hoops  be  turned  on  tlie  outside.  Great  accuracy 
of  workmanship  is  indispensable,  and  not  only  is  the  amount  of 
labor  much  greater,  but  it  must  be  of  a  far  higher,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  a  more  expensive  class."  2.  "The  process  of  shrinking 
on  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Not  only  is  there  a  difficulty  in 
insuring  the  exact  temperature  required,  but  scarcely  any  two 
pieces  of  iron  will  shrink  identically."* 

The  fitting  of  hoops,  with  the  nicety  of  adjustment  theoretically 
necessary,  would  be  difficult;  practically,  it  would  not  be  done. 

But  the  chief  embarrassment,  even  when  there  is  less  accuracy 
sought,  is  the  unequal  effect  of  heat.  This  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads: 

997.  First.  Heating  the  hoops  over  a  fire  to  expand  them, 
subjects  one  part  to  more  heat  than  another  part ;  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  surface  and  the  interior  are  unequal,  thus  causing 
irregular  strains.  This  may  be  remedied  by  boiling  the  hoops  in 
water — under  pressure,  if  a  greater  expansion  than  212°  will  give 
is  required ;  or  in  oil  they  may  be  boiled  at  a  temperature  of  600°, 
until  all  parts  of  all  the  hoops  are  uniformly  heated.  The  oil 
would  toughen  as  well  as  expand  the  hoops. 

Second,  The  Armstrong  hoops  are  often  heated  to  redness,  so 
that  they  scale  fi*eely  when  exposed  to  the  air;  Even  at  a  black 
heat,  a  considerable  oxidation  occurs.  Thus  the  internal  di- 
ameter of  th«  hoop  is  increased,  and  scale  is  left  between  some 
parts,  and  not  between  others,  thus  sensibly  deranging  the  accu. 
racy  prescribed  by  theory  (293). 

TJiird,  Cast  iron  and  steel  sensibly  and  permanently  enlarge, 
in  proportion  to  the  carbon  they  contain,  when  subjected  to  heat. 

*  Lt-Col.  Clay,  of  the  Mersey  Iron  Works,  specially  refers  (" C/onstruction  of  Artil- 
lery." Inst.  C.  E.,  1860)  to  this  defect.  "lie  knew  that  iron  and  steel  diflbrcd  much 
in  their  exp  tnsion  and  contraction,  and  he  tiiou^^ht  it  would  he  the  case  with  iron 
generally,  according  as  the  crystallized  or  fibrous  structure  predominated." 
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The  same  cause  would  contribute  to  the  minute  inaccuracy 
deprecated  by  Mr.  Longridge,  even  in  case  of  the  low  steel  em- 
ployed for  guns. 

398.  A  recent  series  of  experiments  on  the  cliange  of  figure 
of  metals  by  heating  and  cooling,  is  so  remarkable  in  its  results, 
that  many  of  the  failures  of  guns  hooped  at  high  temperature 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  this  cause.  An  abstract  of  the  experi- 
ments is  certainly  appropriate  in  this  connection,  especially  as  the 
hoops  of  the  Armstrong  and  other  gims  are  cooled  so  as  to  pro- 
duce, in  some  degree,  the  effects  described. 

"On  the  Change  of  Form  assumed  by  Wbought  Ibon  Aim 
OTHEB  Metals  when  Heated  and  then  Cooled  by  Pariial 
Immersion  in  Water."*  "  The  experiments  were  made  on  cylin- 
ders of  wrought  iron,  of  different  dimensions,  both  hollow  and 
solid,  immersed,  some  to  one-half  of  the  depth,  others  to  two-thirds; 
also  on  similar  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  steel,  zinc,  tin,  and  gun 
metal.  Tlie  specimens  experimented  on  were  all  accurately  turned 
in  a  lathe  to  the  required  dimensions,  which  were  careftiUy  noted; 
they  were  then  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  a  wood  furnace,  used  for 
heating  the  tires  of  wheels.  As  soon  as  they  had  acquired  the 
proper  heat,  they  were  taken  out  and  immersed  in  water  to 
one-half  or  two-thirds  their  depth.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  ranged  from  60°  to  70""  Fahr.  The  specimens  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  water  about  two  minutes,  at  which  time  the 
portion  in  the  air  had  lost  all  redness,  and  that  in  the  water  had 
become  sufficiently  cool  to  handle.  These  alternate  lieatings  and 
coolings  were  repeated  till  the  metal  showed  signs  of  cracking  or 
giving  way." 

Fig.  143  is  one  of  the  illustrations  given  by  Lt.-Col.  Clerk.  It 
represents  a  12-in.  wrought-iron  cylinder,  ^  in.  thick  and  9  in. 
deep,  after  being  heated  to  redness,  and  cooled  by  inmiersing  its 
lower  half  in  cold  water — these  operations  having  been  repeated 
20  times.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  (in  tlie  air)  did  not 
alter;    the  lower  edge  (in   the  water)  contracted  'Gin.   in  the 

♦  Lt.-CoL  H.  Clerk,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  8.     "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Sode^." 
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cireninference,  and  at  about  1  in.  alwve  the  water-line  the  circum- 
ference waB  reduced  55  in. 

The  general  eiFeets  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  "a  maximum 
contraction   of  the   metal  about  ^^  -^^^ 

1  in,  above  tlie  water-line;  and 
this  is  the  Baine  whether  the 
metal  be  immersed  one-half  or 
two-thirds  ita  depth,  or  whether 
it  be  9,  fi,  or  3  in.  deep.  With 
wrought  iron,  the  heatings  and 
coolings  could  be  repeated  from 
15  to  20  times  before  the  metal 
showed  any  signs  of  separation; 
but  with  cast  iron,  after  the  fifth  Wroughtir 
testing,  the  metal  was  cracked, 
and  the  hollow  cylinder  separated  all  round  just  below  the  water- 
line  after  the  eecond  heating.  Cast  steel  stood  20  heating,  but 
was  very  much  cracked  all  over  its  surface. 

"As  respects  the  change  of  form  of  cast  iron  and  ateel,  the 
result  was  similar  to  that  in  wrought  iron,  but  not  nearly  so  large 
in  amonnt.  Tin  sliowed  no  change  of  form,  tliere  being  appa- 
rently no  intermediate  state  between  the  melting  point  and  abso- 
lute solidity.  Brass,  gun  metal,  and  zinc  showed  the  effect 
slightly;  but  instead  of  a  contraction  just  above  the  water-line, 
there  was  an  expansion  or  bulging. 

"The  specimens  of  wrought  iron  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Abel 
(chemist  to  the  War  Department)  to  chemical  analysis,  and  he 
informs  me  that  be  found  nothing  notewortiiy  in  the  composition 
of  the  metal,  nor  was  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  metal  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  speci- 
men. It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  simply  a  movement  of  the 
particles  whilst  the  metal  is  in  a  soft  or  semiflnid  state." 

999,  Want  of  CourtNinTT  op  Sdbstanob.  During  the  la«t 
two  years  the  grand  defect  of  many  hoops — many  parts — in  a  gun 
— has  been  developed  in  the  fracturing  and  shaking  loose  of  the 
Armstrong  hoops,  under  the  tremeudons  vibration  due  to  firing 
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large  charges  (335).  This  subject  will  be  further  referred  to,  in 
order,  and  some  of  the  facts  will  be  stated  under  the  bead  of 
Wrought  Iron.* 

It  is  hut  just  to  say  that  the  result  was  predicted  in  the  discus- 
sion on  artillerj^  (1860)  already  quoted.  Mr.  Longridge  says: 
"  Hoops  must  always  possess  the  defect  of  want  of  continuity  of 
substance.  However  perfect  the  workmanship  at  first,  in  large 
guns,  the  concussion  of  repeated  firing  would  ere  long  shake  them 
loose.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  heavy  machinery  subject 
to  violent  jars,  such  as  in  rolling  mills  and  forge  hammers,  know 
well  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  iron  and  iron,  however  well 
fitted,  working  together  for  any  length  of  time  without  shaking 
loose.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  separate  the  pieces  of  iron  from 
eacli  other  by  a  packing  of  elastic  material,  so  as  to  take  off  the  jar. 
Now  tlie  concussions  in  such  machinery  are  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  hooj:)S  for  large  guns  cannot  prove  satisfactory."  Sir 
Cliarles  Fox,  in  the  same  discussion,  considers  that  this  objection 
would  "  destroy  all  the  advantages  of  so  expensive  a  mode  of  con- 
struction," if  the  separate  parts  were  not  united  by  soldering  or 
welding.  Professor  Treadwell  anticipated  and  provided  against 
it  to  some  extent,  by  screwing  the  hoops  together.  The  defect — 
"want  of  strength  and  solidity  in  the  union  of  the  different 
parts  " — irt  also  mentioned  by  Captain  Benton.f 

800.  Permanp:nt  Enlabgement  of  Hoops  under  Strain. 
The  experience  with  hooped  gims  having  initial  tension  is  too 
limited  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  ^nlbration  would  not  looeen 
hoops  of  a  very  elastic  metal  not  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity.  Still,  the  loosening  of  the  hoops  by  the  permanent 
Htret(^hing  of  a  metal  like  wrought  iron,  would  appear  to  be  the 

♦  T}io  offlnial  report  of  tho  expenments,  at  Southport,  with  the  Whitworth  SO-pdr.. 
Bays  that  tho  gun  was  made  of  homogeneous  metal,  and  strengthened  throughout  its 
whole  IcMKth  by  wrought-iron  rings,  and  that  "we  observed,  at  the  close  of  the  prac- 
tice, nn  oily  Hubstance  oozing  out  at  the  jimctions  of  the  nngs  which  strengthen  the 
gun  on  the  chase;  and  also  at  the  face  of  the  pieoe  where  the  outer  and  inner  cylin- 
ders meet." 

f  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  1862. 
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beginning  of  this  kind  of  failure.  The  permanent  enlargement 
of  hoops  under  strain  not  only  destroys  the  original  accuracy  of 
tension  by  reason  of  its  inequality,  but  actually  prevents  their 
hugging  the  inner  barrel  after  long  use.  Sir  Charles  Fox,  among 
others,  presented  this  view  of  tlie  case  in  the  discussion  referred 
to  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Dr.  Hart  (286)  also 
expresses  the  same  opinion.* 

This  defect  may  be  remedied  in  the  case  of  conical  rings,  which 
can  be  tested  and  set  up  if  required,  irom  time  to  time,  without 
dismounting  the  gun,  by  a  comparatively  light  hydrostatic  press 
that  can  be  transported  from  fort  to  fort,  or  aboard  ship. 

Practically,  perfect  elasticity  would  remedy  the  defect,  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  attainable  by  the  use  of  steel  rings.  Hence  the 
practice  is  changing  from  iron  to  steel.  Mr.  Whitworth  and 
Captain  Blakely  use  steel,  and  consider  wrought  iron  unfit. 
Indeed,  one  manufacturer  of  guns  compares  iron  hoops,  in  this 
particular,  to  leather.  The  excellent  wrought  iron  used  by  Cap- 
tain Parrott  for  hoops  is  nearly  as  elastic  and  strong  as  low  steel, 
so  that  the  embarrassment  under  consideration  has  not  been 
experienced  with  his  guns. 

A  high,  elastic  steel,  however,  is  likely  to  burst  without  warning 
if  at  all;  while  soft  wrought  iron,  esj^ecially  in  the  form  of  concen- 
tric tubes,  will  indicate  coming  failure  by  stretching,  and  will,  in 
fact,  fail  altogether  without  doing  serious  damage.  In  various 
instances,  the  outer  rings  of  the  Armstrong  guns  have  broken 
without  dangerously  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  gun  to  burst- 
ing (445).  The  first  lO^in.  gun  was  fired  several  times  after  the 
bursting  of  an  outer  hoop,  before  the  gun  failed,  and  then  it 
failed  by  the  blowing  out  of  the  breech,  after  the  strain  of  a  90-lb. 
charge. 

30  !•  A  strong  wrought-iron  tube,  placed  loosely  outside  the 
flteel  hooping,  would  prevent,  or  at  least  modify,  the  disastrous 
character  of  an  explosion — the  killing  and  demoralization  of  men, 
and  the  disabling  of  adjacent  machinery  by  flying  fragments. 

*  Letter  to  the  author,  Sept  8,  1862. 
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Sir  William  Armstrong's  assertion,  before  the  Select  Committee  an 
Ordnance  (1863),  that  none  of  the  3000  guns  manufactured  had 
"burst  exjylosivehj^^'^  is  important  in  this  connection.  The  low 
elasticity  of  the  wrought  iron  caused  many  failures ;  but  its  high 
ductility  prevented  many  disasters.  It  may  be  practicable  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  both  these  qualities  by  loosely  hooping 
a  steel  gun  with  iron.  The  additional  mass  of  the  hoops  would 
be  of  farther  use  in  checking  the  vibration  of  the  barreL 

303.  The  range  of  elasticity  in  the  respective  tubes,  with 
reference  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  gun,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  durability  of  the  gun.  Supposing  the 
inner  tube  to  have  a  low  range,  and  the  outer  tube  a  liigh  range 
of  elasticity.  The  inner  metal,  which  is  required  by  the  pressure 
of  the  powder  to  stretch  most  (280),  can  only  stretch  least;  and 
the  outer  tube,  required  to  stretch  least,  can  elongate  far  beyond 
the  demand  without  injury.  The  result  is  that  the  outer  tube 
must  be  put  and  kept  under  an  initial  tension  nearly  up  to  its 
working  load,  in  order  that  the  "  work  done  "  by  its  minute  elon- 
gation may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  inner  tube.  This  severe  and 
permanent  strain  on  the  outer  tube  obviously  tends  to  relax  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inner  tube  can  stretch  very  much  with- 
out injury,  and  the  outer  tul)e  can  only  stretch  a  little,  the  initial 
and  permanent  stress  upon  all  parts  of  the  gun,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  uniformly  strained  under  fire,  will  be  very  slight,  and  the 
tendency  to  relaxation  very  limited.    (59.) 

Cast  iron,  hooped  with  wrought  iron,  or  with  a  low  steel  having 
a  great  range  of  elasticity,  is.  therefore  likely  to  lose  its  correct  ini- 
tial tension  (91).  Cast-steel  inner  tubes,  hooped  with  wrought 
iron — the  new  Armstrong  guns — ^have  the  same  defect. 

303,  But  if  a  wrought  iron  or  steel  tube  be  placed  within  a 
cast-iron  casing,  and  then  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasti- 
city, or,  in  other  words,  permanently  stretched,  this  change  of 
figure  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  gun,  as  it  will  place 
the  outer  casing  in  a  state  of  initial  tension.  This  principle  of 
construction  will  be  further  considered  (320). 

S4MI.    LoNQiruDiNAL  Strknoth.    The  longitudinal  strain  that 
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would  be  imposed  upon  a  gun  by  statical  pressure  would  occur 
between  the  trunnions  and  the  chamber,  since,  as  the  internal 
pressure  would  tend  to  carry  the  shot  forward  and  the  chamber 
backward,  the  chamber  would  be  prevented  from  going  to  the 
rear  only  by  the  tension  of  that  part  of  the  tube  which  connects  it 
with  the  trunnions.  If  the  trunnions  were  behind  the  chamber, 
or  if  the  recoil  was  resisted  at  the  cascable,  the  longitudinal  strain 
would  be  due  only :  1.  To  the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  carry  for- 
ward, by  friction,  the  part  of  the  gun  in  contact  with  it.  2.  To 
the  inertia  of  the  part  of  the  gun  in  front  of  the  shot.  Under  the 
sudden  pressure  of  powder,  this  inertia  of  course  imposes  a  con- 
siderable strain. 

The  theoretical  resistance  of  a  cylinder  under  internal  pressure, 
to  cross  fracture,  is  four  times  as  great  as  its  resistance  to  splitting 
longitudinally,  if  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  if  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder  to  bursting  is  not  aided 
by  the  strength  of  the  ends  or  heads  of  the  cylinder. 

30S.  Longitudinal  weakness  may  obviously  be  modified  by 
placing  the  trunnions  at  the  rear,  at  the  expense  of  some  complex- 
ity in  the  carriage  or  machinery  for  elevating  the  gun.  But  the 
same  result  is  attained  without  this  complexity — without  disturb- 
ing the  usual  and  convenient  preponderance — by  a  strap  connect- 
ing the  breech  with  a  separate  trunnion-ring.  A  very  strong  and 
cheap  breech- strap  of  this  kind  is  applied  by  Admiral  Dahlgren 
to  all  the  U.  S.  Navy  cast-iron  rifled  guns,  except  the  Parrott 
guns.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  and  cast  in  two  pieces;  one  piece 
constituting  the  strap,  half  the  trunnion-ring  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  trunnions ;  the  other  constituting  the  opposite  half  of 
the  trunnion-ring  and  the  remainder  of  the  trunnions.  The  two/ 
parts  are  riveted  together  at  the  tninnions,  as  shown  by  Figs.  144 
and  145. 

This  breech-strap  was  designed  to  remedy  another  and  greater 
defect  of  cast-iron  guns  than  longitudinal  weakness — the  unsound- 
ness of  the  casting  around  the  trunnions  (390). 

Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  proposes  the  following  construction,  resem- 
bling Professor  Treadwell's  (288)  in  principle,  to  meet  this  defect 
17 


-Z5S  Obdnanck. 

"^The  K>D^ti]diiial  etrength  of  the  gnu  might  he  much  increased, 
\i\  instead  of  winding  wire  upon  it,  it  waa  bound  with  corrugated 
bands  of  steel,  put  on  epirallj.     He  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 


Dahlgren'H  braech-strflii — plan. 


the  whole  tensile  strength  of  these  bands  would  thus  be  made 
available  for  longitudinal  strength.  lie  pro])o&ed  that  the  core 
of  the  gun  should  be  tamed  with  spiral  grooves,  extending  back- 
ward beyond  the  bore,  and 
fitting  the  longitudinal  ribs 
or  corrugation  of  the  strips. 
The  strips  should  be  pat  on 
under  varying  teiisiun,  while 
the  gun  rotated  in  a  hath  of 
solder,  in   order  to  unite  the 

several  layers."* 
Ilrnoeli-Bcrow  of  Whitworlh  gan.  _  „. 

306.       The     longitcdiual 

Htmrigth   of  Mr.  Whitworth's  hooped  gun  (Fig.   146)  is  made 


"  ConntnictioD  of  ATtillerj,"  Inst.  Qvil  Engineering,  I860. 
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ample — much  greater  than  that  possible  in  a  wire-wound  tube,  or 
a  tube  hooped  by  plain  cylinders,  by  screwing  the  breech-plug 
not  only  into  the  central  tube,  but  into  one  or  more  of  the  hoops 
(44),  which,  being  conical,  must  be  burst,  or  at  least  stretched, 
before  they  can  be  drawn  backward. 

307,  Captain  Blakely  says  on  this  subject:*  "Care  must  bo 
taken  to  have  suflScient  longitudinal  strength.  For  this  parpose 
some  circumferential  strength  may  well  be  sacrificed,  by  casting 
one  part  the  length  of  the  entire  gun,  and  of  adequate  thickness. 
For  various  reasons  it  seems  better  that  this  single  large  piece 
should  be  the  inside,  cast  iron  being  admirably  suited  for  the  bore 
of  a  gun,  whereas  wrought  iron  generally  has  some  defect  in  the 
welding,  which  would  certainly  be  penetrated  by  the  gas  of  the 
powder.  In  some  cases,  for  instance  in  breech-loading  guns, 
it  may,  however,  be  preferable  to  have  the  longitudinal  strength 
outside.  The  latter  construction  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
greater  circumferential  strength;  for  (strange  though  it  may 
seem)  an  ordinary  cast  gun,  whether  of  iron  or  brass,  would  be 
strengthened  at  the  breech  by  removing  one-quarter  of  the  thick- 
ness from  the  inside,  and  replacing  the  metal  with  even  lead  or 
pewter.  The  reason  of  this  apparently  paradoxical  increase  of 
strength  is,  that  each  remaining  portion  could  do  more  work 
without  any  part  giving  way  in  the  proportion  of  3*  to  2*  or  9  to 
4,  when  the  inner  part  (which  must  yield  first)  is  larger  than  as 
at  present  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  The  gain  of  power  by  thus  per- 
mitting the  outside  to  exert  more  of  its  force  is  greater  than  the 
loss  by  removing  the  inner  parts,  which  must  have  cracked  before 
the  outer  could  be  moderately  strained.  A  brass  lining  near  the 
breech  of  a  gun  would  evidently  add  much  to  its  strength.  This 
would  also  be  a  convenient  way  of  strengthening  mortars  already 
cast." 

30 8.  In  his  pamphlet  on  tubes  with  varying  elasticity  (324), 
Mr.  Parsons  says:  "In  guns  on  the  compound  system,  made  of 
cast  iron,  with   the  breech   and  reinforce   turned  down    and 

^  "  A  Cheap  and  Simple  Method  of  Manufacturing  Strong  Cannon,  1858.** 
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wrought-iron  or  steel  hoops  shrunk  or  forced  on  it,  one  of  two 
things  must  be  the  result,  viz. :  either  the  east  iron  must  be  turned 
down  to  an  extent  which  would  render  the  gun  too  weak  longi- 
tudinally, in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  compressed  sufficiently  to 
obtain  any  additional  transverse  strength  from  the  hoops,  or,  if 
enough  of  the  cast  iron  is  retained,  to  provide  the  requisite  longi- 
tudinal strength,  all  the  wrought-iron  rings  that  can  be  put  on 
outside  will  add  but  little  to  the  transverse  strength ;  for,  unless 
the  cast  iron  is  compressed  very  considerably,  the  wrought-iron 
rings  will  not  come  into  play  before  the  interior  is  overstrained 
or  ruptured :  on  the  well-known  law,  that  the  amount  of  exten- 
sion of  any  lamina  of  metal  at  the  interior  is  to  that  of  the 
exterior,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  respective  diameteiB, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  the  reinforce,  although  turned 
down  smaller  to  receive  the  rings,  is  supported  by  the  solid  part 
of  the  breech  at  one  end,  and  part  of  the  reinforce  remaiidng  ita 
original  size  at  the  other  end,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
wrought-iron  rings  would  make  but  little  impression  in  compress- 
ing the  cast  iron,  if  left  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  the  requLute 
longitudinal  strength ;  however,  tlie  best  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  system  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  burst  guns,  embodying 
this  principle  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  form,  lying  for 
inspection  in  Woolwich  Arsenal." 

309«  Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  Lancaster  gun,  states  some  important  experiments  with 
reference  to  the  longitudinal  weakness  of  cast-iron  guns  as  hooped 
at  Woohvich,  and  a  plan  for  remedying  the  defect.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  guns  referred  to,  were 
turned  down  very  small  before  the  hoops  were  applied.  Commander 
Scott  says  of  them  :*  ''  Instead,  however,  of  hooping  the  existing 
ordnance  on  a  plan  which  had  proved  successful,  a  new  pattern 
weapon,  which  was  thick  in  front  of  the  truimions  and  very  thin 
at  the  breech,  was  applied.  But  as  the  hooping  a  a  (Fig.  147)  did 
not  unite  the  cast  iron  to  the  wrought-iron  bands,  the  weapons  had 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Senrioe  Institution,  April,  1862. 
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Fio.  147. 


80  little  longitudinal  strength,  and  were  so  weak  at  h  J,  where  the 
thickness  of  cast  iron  was  suddenly  reduced  to  two  or  three  inches, 
that  the  guns  proved  unsafe."     Mr.  Lancas- 
ter* says:  '*  *    *    From  time  to  time  many 
experiments  have  taken  place  at  Woolwich, 
and  I  believe  in  the  course  of  the  experiments 
some  £10000  of  public  money  was  expended 
to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  strength- 
ened cast-iron  gun.     *     *     *     If  you  leave 
the  end  of  the  gun  in  its  normal  state,  and 
merely  depend  on  the  tensile  strength  of  so 
many  inches  of  cast  iron,  of  course  it  is  no 
use  strengthening  it  on  the  periphery  of  the 
gun,  and  that  gun  will  burst  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  time  as  if  it  were  wholly  of 
cast  iron.     That  was  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments, and  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  results 
at  the  proof-butt  at  Woolwich  arsenal,  guns 
burst  after  51  rounds  of  destructive  proof.  *  * 
"A  gun  was  prepared  in  which  the  rear 
end  of  the  gun  was  turned  down  over  an  inch 
and  a  half  on  the  posterior  quarter,  and  a 
longitudinal  truss  was  fitted  over  it,  in  this 
way  enveloping   the   ends   an   inch   and   a 
half,  and  completely  embracing  the  gun,  the 
wrought-iron  hoops  being  then  shrunk  on 
over  the  longitudinal  truss.    A  very  remark- 
able result  was  given  by  this  experiment. 
The  gun  immediately  went  up  in  the  scale 
of  strength,  under  the  same  condition  of  10 
pounds  of  powder,  the  unit  of  projectile  of  a 
32-pounder,  and  so  on,  increasing  every  10 
rounds  1  unit;  it  went  up  to  81  rounds  instead  of  51."     Mr.  Lan- 
caster therefore  proposes  the  wrought-iron  casing  (Fig.  148)  sup- 
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Armstrong  hooped  cast- 
iron  naval  gun.  Scale, 
^{j  in.  to  1  ft. 


*  Journal  Bojal  United  Service  Institution,  June,  1862. 


porting  the  whole  rear  of  the 
gun.  Another  plan  of  hoop- 
ing, patented  ty  llr.  Lancas- 
ter, and  designed  to  give 
great  longitudinal  strength, 
18  shown  hj  Fig.  149.  Cap- 
tain Blakely  also  naea  a 
jacket^  similar  to  Fig.  14S,  in 
some  of  his  later  gona. 

31 0.  If  such  a  caaiiig 
could  be  made  strong  at  a 
feasible  cost,  and  put  on  tight, 
it  would  obvionsl^  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  longitudinal 
weakness,  and  provide  the 
other  advantage — resistance 
to  bursting — of  a  long  hoop. 
Steel  is  already  cast  solidly 
into  these  forms.  Meflars. 
Naylor,  Tickers  &  Co.  cast 
tubes  with  closed  ends,  sound 
enough  to  be  used  for  hydro- 
static presses  without  ham- 
mering. The  Bochum  Com- 
pany (PruBsift)  have  cast  hell* 
of  20000  lbs.  weight,  from 
steel  very  like  Krupp's,  and 
made  from  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  by  substantially  the 
same  process— hence  the  best 
materials  for  gims.  These 
castings  can  be  farther  com- 
pressed by  rolling,  or,  if  c^ut 
solid,  by  forpng.  But  it 
would  be  impracticable  to 
turn  and  bore  the  porta  with  accorscy  enough  to  secore  the  proper 
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tenBion,  if  they  were  tapered  and  forced  on  by  liydrostatic  pree- 
KUPB ;  tbe  contact  of  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the  bottom  of  the 
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LancBster'a  bcxiping,  to  give  longitudiiial  elrength. 

would  prevent  any  adjustment  of  the  tension.  If  the 
chamber  was  shrunk  on,  it  would  be  likely  to  ehrink  unequally, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  mass  at  the  two  ends.  But  it 
would  be  drawn  very  tightly  over  the  end  of  the  tube  by  shrink- 
ing longitudinally,  if  it  was  tirst  cooled  at  the  trunnion  end  so  as 
to  nip  the  tube  at  that  point.  This  method  has  been  practised  at 
"Woolwich,  in  shrinking  together  some  of  the  recent  experimental 
guns. 

311,  The  Parrott  gun  is  not  weakened  longitudinally,  like  the 
gun  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  because  the  full  diameter  of  the 
cast-iron  breech  is  preserved.  The  increased  diameter  of  the 
hoop  requires  certain  modifications  in  the  carriage;  but  this  is  not 
s  eerious  objection,     (See  note  in  Appendix.) 

The  longitudinal  strength  of  the  Armstrong  gun  ia  secnred: 
1.  By  making  the  breech-piece  a  thick,  solid  ^^^   ^^^ 

forging  with  longitudinal  grain  (9).  2.  By 
notching  the  trunnion-ring  (Fig.  150)  over 
the  tubes  within  it.  And  3,  by  flanging 
the  outer  ring  over  the  rear  of  the  breech- 
piece.     {See  Fig.  25.) 

313.  Lknoth  of  Hoops.  Hoops  of  considerable  length  are 
desirable,  to  add  to  the  frictional  surface,  tlius  giving  longitudinal 
etreogtU  to  the  gun.    But  length,  or  continuity,  b  chiedy  deai- 
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rable  to  transfer  the  strain  upon  one  point  to  &  largo  reeistmg 
area.  Several  guns,  reinforced  as  shown 
in  Fig.  151,  were  burst  at  Woolwich, 
The  fracture  occurred  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  joint  between  the  faoope.  The 
long  tube  (Fig.  152),  made  from  a  coil, 
like  the  hoope  of  the  Parrott  and  Arm- 
strong guns,  is  for  this  reason  propoeed 
by  Commander  Scott,  for  reinforcing  <dd 
guns,  instead  of  the  short  hoope  iwed 
upon  the  early  Blakely  ordnance,  each 
one  of  which  opposes  to  a  strain  at  any 
given  point  only  the  strength  of  itB  own 
sectional  area,  without  aid  from  the 
rest,* 

313.  An  obvious  disadvantage  of  a 
large  number  of  hoops  is  that  the  traoB- 
verse  strength  of  the  guii  (277)  is  reduced. 
The  reBistaiicc  of  the  staves  of  a  gun  to 
pressure  in  like  that  of  beams,  as  the 
squares  of  their  depths,  and  their  gti&eea 
ia  aa  the  cubes  of  their  depths. 

314.  wire- wound  Tubca.  Mr. 
Lorigridge's  plau  of  winding  square  steel 
wire  upon  a  tiibo  with  the  proper  tension, 
has  already  been  referred  to  (93).  The 
method  of  fabrication  was  "to  coil  a 
quantity  of  wire  ou  a  drum,  Hxed  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  a  lathe  on 
which  the  gun  was  placed.  On  the  axis 
of  this  dnmi  there  was  another  drum,  to 
which  was  applied  a  brake,  similar  in 
principle  to  Prony's  dyiiamometric  brake, 
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ao  adjusted  as  to  give  the  exact  tension  required  for  each  succes- 
sive coil  of  the  wire.  The  whole  apparatus  was  extremely  simple, 
and  the  wire  was  laid  on  with  great  regularity.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  the  apparatus  might  be  so  arranged,  as  that  the  process 
would  proceed  with  the  same  ease  and  regularity  as  winding 
thread  on  to  a  bobbin,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  as  regards  the  initial  tension." 

SltS.  The  first  advantage  of  wire,  then,  is  that  it  may  be 
cheaply  put  on  with  the  exact  strain  theoretically  required.  A 
second  advantage  is  that  there  is  less  waste  material  due  to  want 
of  continuity  (292).  Another  advantage  is  the  superior  strength 
of  the  material.  A  piece  of  iron  which  will  bear  a  tensile  fortee 
of  20  tons  per  square  inch  in  the  bar,  will  bear  40  tons  per  square 
inch  when  made  into  small  wire;  and  steel  wire  has  borne  120  to 
130  tons  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Bramwell  states  that  in  No.  22 
music-gauge  steel  wire  the  strength  ran  as  high  as  142  tons 
(818080  lbs.)  per  square  inch.* 

310.  Although  advocating  hoops.  Captain  Blakely  recognizes 
the  advantages  of  wire,  and  in  the  discussion  referred  to,*  "  ftdly 
agreed  that  greater  strength  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  wire 
than  in  any  other  manner.  Indeed,  if  monster  cannon  were  wanted 
— mortars  to  throw  shells  of  several  tons'  weight,  to  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  for  example — recourse  must  be  had  to  wire.  He 
believed  that  such  guns  could  be  made  by  that  system ;  but  he 
doubted  if  they  could  be  manufactured  in  any  other  way." 

317.  The  first  great  defect  of  wire  is  want  of  longitudinal 
strength.  Tliis  must  be  supplied  by  the  inner  barrel  or  by  some 
additional  outer  material ;  it  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  hoops, 
depend  on  the  material  that  reinforces  the  barrel.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  breech  of  the  10^  inch  Armstrong  gun  (446) 
was  blown  out  by  a  strain  intended  for  ordinary  practice,  pulling 
apart  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  a  tube  of  wrouglit  iron  28  in.  in 
diameter  with  walls  nearly  6  in.  thick,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
longitudinal  weakness  becomes  evident.     Mr.  Longridge  proposes 

*  "Gonstniction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  0.  E.,  1860. 
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to  supply  this  strength  by  material  outside  of  the  gnn  proper. 
Indeed,  he  considers  this  plan  better  for  all  built-up  guns. 

318.  The  second  defect  of  wire  is  the  uncertainty  of  listening 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  uncoiling.*  This  diffi- 
culty becomes  serious  if  the  gun  is  liit  by  an  enemy's  shot^  and 
dislocated  or  broken  at  various  places.  To  avoid  it,  an  exposed 
gun  must  be  heavily  jacketed,  which  adds  to  its  weight  all  that 
would  be  saved  by  the  superior  strength  and  more  accurate  ten- 
sion of  the  wire.  Mr.  Longridge  fastened  the  wire  in  his  experi- 
mental guns  by  solder,  and  secured  the  ends  by  placing  them  in 
a  hole  drilled  into  the  casting. 

310.  If  the  inability  of  the  Armstrong  gun  to  resist  the 
destructive  effects  of  vibration  is  due  mainly  to  its  great  number 
of  layers — to  its  want  of  homogeneity — irrespective  of  the  low 
elasticity  of  the  wrought  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  then  the  wire- 
wound  gun  is  certain  to  fail  from  this  cause.  But  as  far  as  a 
liigh  degree  of  elasticity  can  remedy  the  defect,  steel  wire  is  obvi- 
ously the  best  material.  The  practice  is  thus  far  too  limited  to 
warrant  very  positive  conclusions  on  this  subject.  The  experi- 
mental wire  guns  already  described  (96  j  102)  did  not  show  any 
remarkable  weakness  in  this  direction ;  but  they  were  very  small 
guns. 

A  method  of  placing  the  laminae  of  a  solid  gun  under  the  proper 
initial  strains,  realized  to  some  extent  by  Captain  Kodman  in  his 
hollow-cast  guns,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Cast  Iron. 

3S0.  111.  Hoops  u^lth  varying  elasticity.  Let  ns  now 
suppose  the  hoops  or  tubes  forming  a  gun  to  be  fitted  together 
accurately,  but  without  tension.  If  the  inner  hoop  is  very  clastiC| 
and  the  next  less  elastic,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series,  the 
outer  hoop  being  least  elastic,  and  the  degree  of  elasticity  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  elongation  by  internal  pressure,  all 
the  hoops  will  be  equally  strained  by  the  powder,  and  none  of 
their  strength  will  be  wasted.     Supposing  the  inner  hoop  to  be 


*  This  objection  was  specially  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Qregory,  Y.  P.,  and  Mr.  Join 
Anderson^  in  the  discussion  referred  to. 
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stretched  by  the  pressure  ^  inch,  and  the  outer  hoop  jH  i^ich 
(280),  the  material  of  the  inner  hoop  should  have  such  elasticity 
that  it  would  be  no  nearer  its  breaking  point  when  stretched  ^ 
inch,  than  the  less  elastic  outer  hoop  when  stretched  jijg  inch. 
Botli  hoops  would  then  be  equally  strained  by  the  powder,  and 
oppose  an  equal  resistance  to  it. 

The  distinction  between  regularly  increasing  elasticity,  as  de- 
scribed, and  uniform  elasticity,  should  be  clearly  made.  Supposing 
both  hoops  to  be  capable  of  safely  stretching  ^  inch,  the  outer 
hoop  is,  in  actual  practice,  stretched  only  yi^f  inch,  and  hence 
brings  but  j\  of  its  strength  into  action  when  the  inner  hoop  is 
stretched  to  the  limit  of  safety.  If  the  elasticity  regularly  in- 
creases from  the  centre  outward,  the  outer  hoop  is  stretched  still 
less  when  the  inner  hoop  is  at  the  point  of  bursting. 

391.  There  are,  at  present,  no  proper  materials  having  the 
respective  ranges  of  elasticity  necessary  to  perfectly  carry  out  this 
principle.  But  if  the  inner  tube  of  a  gun  were  made  of  a  very 
elastic  steel,  and  the  outer  tube  of  cast  iron,  the  relative  strain 
and  stretch  would  be  approximately  correct,  and  a  small  weight 
of  steel  within  the  cast  iron  would  be  much  better  employed  than 
a  greater  weight  outside  of  it.  In  the  first  case,  the  lieat  of  the 
burning  powder  would,  by  expanding  the  steel,  and  so  putting 
the  cast  iron  into  tension,  compensate  for  any  want  of  elasticity 
in  the  steel,  thus  realizing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  of 
hoops  with  initial  tension.  In  the  other  case,  the  heat  would 
stretch  the  steel  reinforce  beyond  its  proper  tension  (that  having 
already  been  adjusted),  and  unequally  strain  the  thick  cast-iron 
barrel  by  expanding  its  inner  layers. 

333.  In  case  of  the  steel  lining,  the  trunnions  could  be  cast 
with  the  reinforce,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  gun  could  be 
adjusted  to  the  strain  at  all  points,  without  re-entering  angles,  by 
preserving,  approximately,  the  Dahlgren  shape.  In  the  other 
case,  the  trunnions  (if  the  reinforce  was  long,  as  the  English  gun- 
makers  prefer  it)  would  have  to  be  forged  upon  a  separate  ring, 
and  secured  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  the  exterior  of  the  gun 
would  be  a  series  of  sharp  angles  and  short  curves. 
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The  steel  lining  could  be  applied  to  old  guti8  withont  changing 
their  appointments.*  Applying  a  steel  reinforce  to  an  old  gun 
would  increase  its  preponderance  to  an  inconvenient  or  impracti- 
cable degree,  or  else  require  new  tmnnions,  and  it  wonld  necesBi- 
tate  alterations  in  tlie  carriage,t 

•  Such  a  lining  in  ft  gun  la  likely  to  prevent  explosive  bursting — the  flying  of  pieoei 
in  eaife  tUo  cnat-iron  or  stccI  stiell  fracturcB.  Cuptain  Falliacr  statt^s  that  be  liia  bunt 
the  outer  cnst-iroo  gun  without  bursting  tiio  inner  wTought-iron  tube  (rin  acoount  of 
its  grealtr  ductility),  and  tlmt  tho  east-iron  pieces  did  not  fly. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fislier,  of  Now  York,  to  eecure  ttie 
necessary  dilTerenco  in  clastic  rnogo,  by  bardcmng  tho  inner  part  of  a  Bolld  Bteel  gnu 
in  oil,  or  by  otlicrwiso  tempcrictg  a  Hiilid  guo,  eo  that  (hu  ranges  of  elasticity  in  the 
difTercat  layers  would  bo  proportioned  to  tlieir  required  elongation. 

\  The  author  deems  it  just  to  state  that  tlie  above  was  written  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Cnptuin  liVilliam  Pallitier's  potent  for  this  improvement,  dated  J^ov.  11,  1SB2, 
and  of  Mr.  il.  P.  Piirsons's  patent,  duted  Juno  h,  UG2 — a  patent  in  whtcli  Ur.  Porstnui 
descrilietl  a  structure  by  wliicli  ho  now  proposes  to  rarry  out  the  improvement,  but  ia 
wliLtli  he  did  not  epedfy  the  principle  of  varying  chisticity. 

Upon  fiirtlKf  iorestigaticin,  it  appears:  1.  That  ("aptiiin  PiiHiscr  cail  puns  over 
wrought-iron  tubes  as  curly  as  September,  IBSl.  In  a  k'tter  to  the  T.jTtet,  writlen 
Oc  .  1,  1SU:1,  be  tays:  ''Having,  during  tlio  years  Ilio3  and  1S54,  been  engaged  iu 
eiperimcaling  nitli  elongated  shot  deKif^ied  for  Einooth-borcd  cannon,  I  soon  fouoil 
tliat  it  was  dangerous  to  llro  such  heavy  |]rojcetil<?s  D'om  caat-iron  guns  with  full 
service  charges;  and  thus  it  ha|>pencd  that  my  attention  was  directed,  at  *uch  (D 
early  date,  to  strengthening  Ibose  gunE.  I  had,  c^imo  lime  previously,  witneawd  the 
manufacture  of  wrought-iron  twist  barrels  at  tl^o  forgo  uf  MeBHrsi  Tnieloek  and 
Harris,  giintnakers,  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  same  tinio  was  informed  of  tbc  great 
slrcDgth  tli:it  was  acquired  by  tins  mode  of  maciiifacluro.  I  commenced  my  flrsl 
eipcrinicnts  iti  September,  1  Kj4,  by  casting  sonio  small  cast-iron  guns  over  tubes  of 
wrought  iron  siinilarly  constructed.  I  fuutul  that  giin»  inado  in  tliid  muuner  were 
enormoualy  strong,  ntid,  in  fict,  tliat  they  could  not  lie  burst  by  any  fair  means- 
After  1  had  concluded  these  experiments,  I  constructed  a  model  gun,  which  I  bora 
still  in  my  possession,  and  which  was  completed  ou  tho  Kith  uf  Kovomber,  IHM,  ■* 
the  accompanying  letter  will  show: 

"'lllOATiiBtiEEi,  I,i!<c-oiJ<'»  Ibb-Firldii,  Srpl.  £L 
"  '  Sir, — On  referring  to  our  Imoka,  we  flod  that  we  fiiiislied  tuniing  ii  tiiodei  cannon 
for  you  on  tlie  lUth  of  November,  1IIS4 ;  tho  cannon  wa^  of  cast  iron,  cant  over  an 
internal  tube  of  wrought  iron. 

"  'We  are,  Sir,  yours  foitbfully, 

"  'CLABK.  t  CO.,  Engvittn. 

"Now,tliiE  model  was  completed  before  any  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  atrengUien- 
lug  or  coQHtructing  guns  on  any  method  in  the  leaet  degree  similar." 

Still,  eanUng  a  giui  over  a  wrought-iron  tube,  although  it  involves  tho  principle  rf 
varying  elasticity,  involves  also  such  mechanical  diffleultiei  and  objections,  that  it  hai 
not  boon  practised,  even  by  Captain  PalliaeT. 
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333.  In  1860,  a  cast-iron  68-pounder  gun  (Fig.  153)  was  bored 
out  and  shrunk  over  a  wrought-iron  tube,  at  Woolwich.  The 
endurance — 71  rounds  with  increasing  charges — was  very  satis- 
factory, seeing  that  the  cast  iron  was  necessarily  warped  and 
strained  by  the  heating.  In  1862,  a  32-pounder  was  similarly 
treated,  and  stood  74  rounds  with  increasing  charges.  The 
details  of  the  experiment  are  given  m  Table  XIII. 

334«  Mb.  Pabsons's  Method.  —  The  principle  of  variable 
elasticity  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Parsons  :* — 

"Wrought  iron  may  be  extended  about  "0015  of  its  length 

2.  It  farther  appears  that  Captain  Blakely  proposed,  Dot  very  fully,  but  quite  dis- 
tinctly, to  strengthen  guns  by  inner  tubes  of  a  more  elastic  material,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Science  of  Gunnery,"  published  in  1857.  After 
pffopoaing  to  oonstnict  guns  upon  the  theory  of  definite  initial  tension,  as  already 
explained,  and  specifying  several  ways  of  doing  it,  Captain  Blakely  says,  ^^or^  a  more 
€kutic  maiericU  may  be  put  into  a  less  ekuftic  one,  with  no  initial  strain,  or  very  little." 

3.  Captain  Blakely  also  specifics  the  improvement  very  fully  in  an  addition,  dated 
April  4,  1860,  to  his  French  patent  of  June  28,  1855. 

4.  In  January,  1863,  Captam  Palliser  issued,  for  private  circulation,  a  pamphlet 
iHth  drawings,  explaining,  in  considerable  detail,  the  priuciple  and  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  out  A  68-poundcr  cast-iron  g^un  (332)  has  since  been  strengthened  on  his 
plan,  at  Woolwich,  and  tested  with  great  success. 

6.  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Mr.  Parsons  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled 
*'Gons  versus  Armor  Plates,"  explaining  the  principle  and  his  plan  (patented  before 
Captain  Palliser's)  of  adapting  it  to  service. 

The  three  publications  last  named  will  be  farther  referred  to  and  quoted.    - — ,.^ — 

The  foregoing  facts  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  invention. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Palliser  for  obtaining  an  official  trial,  and  for  achieving 
so  much  success  in  strengthening  old  cast-iron  ordnance. 

The  following  singular  arrangement  of  metals  is  descnl)od  in  Simpson's  "Ordnance 
and  Naval  Gunnery,"  1862:  "Mr.  J.  C.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  suggests  another  way 
of  arranging  the  metal  for  the  spiral.**,  wrapped  around  the  cast-iron  core,  founded  on 
the  different  expansive  properties  of  metals.  He  recommends  that  the  core  be  of  cast 
iron;  on  this  shrink  a  layer  of  wrought-iron  rings;  these,  with  the  cylinder,  should 
form  about  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  gun.  Bands  of  steel  should  now  be 
wound  spirally,  in  alternate  layers,  to  the  required  thickness,  reversing  the  winding 
of  each  layer,  so  as  to  break  joints. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  the  order  of  their  expansive  properties 
gives  more  work  to  the  exterior  of  the  g^n,  for  cast  iron  is  doubly  more  expansive 
than  wrought  iron,  and  wrought  iron  even  doubly  more  expansive  than  steeL  All 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  gun  would  thus  bear  a  strain  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
oould  be  no  bursting  by  successive  layers,  as  has  been  shown,  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
this  work,  is  the  case  with  a  cast-iron  gun  where  the  expansive  capacity  of  the  wall 
ia  oonatant  throughout  the  entire  thickness." 

^  ^Guna  verstu  Armor  Plates,  eta,"  1863. 
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'n-ithoiit  injury  to  its  elasticitj,  and  it  reqiiireB  a  strain  of  abont  14 
tons  per  square  inch,  or  about  f  of  its  ultimate  breaking  wei^t 
to  effect  til  is. 

"  Cast  iron  is  j^rmanently  injured  if  stretched  from  abont  -0004 


CS-pounder  ehniak  over  wrtn^ht-lron  tube,  at  Woolwich,  1B60. 


to  -0005  of  its  lengtli,  which  ia  effected  by  a  strain  of  alxtnt  J  of 
its  ultimate  breaking  weight,  or  from  2i  tons  to  4  tons  per  square 
incli.  Therefore,  wrought  iron  may  be  stretclied  tliree  times  as 
much  Rs  east  iron,  and  will  offer  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
times  the  resistance  to  tlie  force  applied,  within  the  limits  of  elas- 
ticity. 

"  Now  the  Btrain  on  a  gun  is  greatest  on  the  metal  at  the  rein- 
force immediately  surrounding  the  bare,  and  gradually  decreases 
towurdrt  the  exterior  where  it  is  least,  the  strain  on  any  particular 
circumference  or  layer  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  diame- 
ter. It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the  wrought  iron  is  placed 
in»idu,  and  the  cast  iron  out,  they  will  each  be  arranged  in  the 
best  position  to  sustain  the  strain  witliout  injury',  and  an  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  extensions  of  both  under  strain,  n-ill  show, 
that  in  this  jxwition  the  two  metals  will,  if  properly  proportioned 
as  to  size,  work  together,  and  each  sustain  its  proper  tensile 
strain,  without  being  subjected  to  any  initial  tension,  and  conse- 
quently without  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  the  correct  amount 
being  applied." 

33S.  This  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  strengthening 
a  6S-pounder  caat-iron  gun,  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  154.     He  eayti 
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*'  A  conical  recess  of  the  form  shown  is  bored  out  of  the  breech 
end  of  the  gun,  and  a  tube  of  wrought  iron  is  turned  and  fitted 

into  the  recess,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  the 
breech-plug.  In  guns  of  this  size,  I  recom- 
mend the  lining  tube  to  be  made  up  of  an 
inner  tube,  surrounded  by  hoops  or  tubes, 
shrunk,  forced,  or  screwed  on,  and  then  turned 
to  the  proper  size.  The  lining  tube  has  a 
breech-plug  of  its  own,  which  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  explosive  gases  getting 
between  the  end  of  the  lining  tube  and  the 
breech-screw,  and  by  acting  on  its  larger  area 
endangering  its  security.  It  is  not  requisite 
for  the  lining  tube  to  be  forced  into  the  recess 
made  in  the  reinforce  of  the  gun,  in  order  to 
produce  an  initial  strain  on  it  and  the  cast 
iron  (as  will  be  shown  by  the  calculations  of 
its  strength),  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  it 
a  fair  and  easy  fit,  but  its  length  is  so  adjusted, 
that  by  screwing  up  the  breech-screw  it  may 
be  compressed  longitudinally  l)etween  it  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  recess  by  which  the  entire 
longitudinal  strength  of  the  cast  iron  is  im- 
parted to  it.  *  *  *  -A.gain,  the  strain  is 
considerably  greater  at  the  breech  end  of  the 
bore  than  on  any  other  portion  of  its  length, 
the  pressure  of  the  explosive  gases  being  but 
about  one-fourth  when  the  projectile  has 
reached  a  distance  of  about  4  times  tliat  occu- 
pied by  the  powder  of  the  charge,  so  that  it 
will  be  only  necessary  for  the  lining  tube  to 
extend  about  this  distance." 

390.  It  would  appear  safer,  however,  in 
view  of  the  known  weakness  of  breechload- 
ing  guns,  to  allow  the  lining  tube  to  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  gun.    Unnecessary  strength  at  the  muzzle  is  better  than  want 
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of  continuity  and  homogeneity  at  the  seat  of  the  maximum 
pressure.  An  objection  to  extending  the  tube  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  is,  that  the  cast  iron  would  there,  being  bored  out 
to  a  mere  shell,  possess  little  resistance  to  the  enemy's  shot. 
But  in  turrets  and  modern  casemates,  a  gun  is  little  exposed. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  cast-iron  chase  might  be  removed 
entirely  without  weakening  the  gun,  thus  allowing  the  use  of 
smaller  embrasures.  Captain  Palliser,  it  will  be  observed  (329), 
allowed  the  internal  tube  to  project  beyond  the  old  cast-iron  muz- 
zle, thus  securing  the  additional  advantage  of  greater  length  of 
bore. 

397.  Mr.  Parsons  makes  the  following  calculation  of  the 
strength  of  an  ordinary  cast-iron  68-pounder,  and  of  the  same  gon 
strengthened  as  shown  in  Fig.  154 : 


Table  XLTX. — "  Calculation  of  the  Strength  of  an  Obdinabt  Sebtioi 

68-PouNDER  Cast-Iron  Gun. 

Transverse  Strength  at  Reinforce. 

Diameter  of  bore 8  inches. 

Outfide  diameter 26  inches. 

"  Supposed  to  be  divided  into  9  rings  or  layers  each  1  inch  thick. 
The  first  ring  being  strained  to  the  full  amount  of  its  elastic  limit^ 
taking  a  unit  in  length  of  1  inch,  we  have : 

Inch.  Sides.  8q.  in.  Tons.      Tons, 
ift  Layer i    X2  =  2X4:=  8*oo 


Inversely, 
ad  Layer  as 8' 


3d 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

yth 

8th 

9th 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


8» 
8' 
8* 
8» 
8» 
8* 
8» 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


1 6* 
1 8' 

20« 
22» 


S-ia 
3.56 

2'6l 
2*00 
1-58 
1*28 

I  '06 
•  89 


Tranfverfe  ftrength  of  a  unit  in  length  of  i  inch Tons 26*10 


Tons. 
26*10 


and 


=  3*26  Tons  =  Tranfverfe  ftrength  per  each  fquare  inch  of  the  bore. 
8  in.  diameter  of  bore. 
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Longitvdinal  Strength. 

m 

Area^  of  26  inches  (oatfide  diameter)  —  area  of  8  inches  (diameter  of  bore) 

Sq.in.     8q.  in.     8q.  In.     Tons. 
=  530  —   50  =  480    X    4  =1920  Tons,  and 
1920 

=  38*4  Tons  =  longitudinal  ftrength  per  each  fquare 

fq.  in.  50  area  of  bore 
inch  of  the  area  of  the  bore.** 

TiBLB  L. — '*  Calculation  or  the  Stbenoth  of  the  sake  68-Pounder  Cast-Ibok 

Gun,   8TBENQTHENED  BT  A  WbOUOHT-IrON  LiNINO  TuBE. 

"In  putting  together  the  lining  tube  of  the  strengthened 
68-pounder  gun,  the  outer  rings  are  shrunk  on  to  the  inner  tube, 
and  their  sizes  so  adjusted,  that,  by  contraction  of  the  outer  rings 
in  cooling,  there  will  be  an  initial  tensile  strain  equal  to  about 
half  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal,  which  will  produce  a  nearly 
corresponding  amount  of  compression  on  the  inner  ring,  so  that 
when  the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  ring  is  strained  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  elasticity,  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  ring  will  be 
equally  strained. 

**  Following,  then,  the  same  method  of  calculation,  and  dividing 
the  gun  into  imaginary  layers  1  inch  thick,  as  before,  we  have : 

Lining  Tvhe — Transverse  Strength. 
First  ring 

Inch.  Sides.  Sq.  in.    Tons.         Tons, 
ift  Layer i    X2=i:2x    14=  28*00 

Tons. 
2d  Layer  as 8'  :  28   :  :   10^    :    17*92 

Second  ring 

Inch.  Sides.  Sq.in.   Tons.        Tons, 
ift  Layer i    X2  =  2X    14  =  28-00 

Tons. 
2d  Layer  as 12*  :  28  :  :   14'    :    20*57 

Tranf^erTe  ftrength  of  a  unit  in  length  of  i  inch  of  lining  tube — Toni..94*49 

18 
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■'  Wlinn  tlw  iHteriwr  of  the  lining  tube  is  struned  to  its  dastie 
liiiiii,  w)iii-li  will  vxtt,-n<l  it  sbout  'OOlo  of  its  length,  the  relative 
VAti'iiHitui  iif  aiiv  l^ivt^r  being  inversely  a&  the  square  of  it«  diamet^, 
il  (i>lliiwn  tliiit  tlit^  I'xtvnsioii  of  the  outer  enrface  of  the  lining  tube 
nt  ll»'  Mnin-  tiiiio  will  l^  inversely,  as  8' :  -0015  :  :  16'  :  -00038, 
III'  iioni'U  tHhi-t,  hikI  tlu'  lining  tube  being  inaerted  into  the  breech 
II  I'ltii'  lit,  H  tthoiit  i*ny  ninterial  initial  strain  being  put  on  cither 
it,  oi  I  lio  i-»wt  iiMit  t-niMfing  it.  tlic  extension  of  the  interior  surface 
1.1'  till'  I'tnt  iiMii  will  lie  the  Baine,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  tbe  exte- 
it<i)  t>r  ilio  liitiitg  tube. 

"  Nt<n.  with  an  exteni^ion  of  about  '00M3,  cast  iron  is  Btrained 
(ii  kIixuI  tlio  full  limit  of  it:*  elasticity;  or,  taking  the  same  coeffi- 
iH'iil  «!*  Ix'tiire,  to  about  +  tons  per  ^uare  iuch,  and  continuing 
llio  i-iilcultitiiniB  of  tli(!  cust-iroQ  cylindt-r  of  the  reinforce  on  the 
aitni(<  xyetem,  wc  Imvu: 

Trammerse  Strength. 

Int.    Stdo.  SitliL  Tnu.      ToiMb 


Jd       do. 
4th      do. 


i6"  !  8 
i6*  :  8 
j6"  :  8 


Tom 17  "J 

Add  ftreneth  of  lining  lube 94'49 

Tianfnrre  ftrength  of  a  unit  in  length  of  I  inch Taai...iii -7* 

T«iii  Tom. 

111.71 

ind  =  IJ'ii  =  TranfTcrfc  ftnnglh  per  each  l^uan  Inch  of  the  ban. 

8 

Longitudinal  Strength. 

"The  longitudinal  strength,  taking  the  section  dirong^  the 
weakest  part  of  the  cast-iron  shell,  will  be: 
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Ins.  lofl.       8q.  int.     8q.  ina.    Bq.iiifl. 

Area  of  23   —  area  of  12  =  415   —   113  =   302 

Sq.ins.    Tons.      Tons.  Tons. 

I20g 

and  302    X    4  =   1208  and  =  24*16  Tons 

fq.  ins.      50  area  of  bore 
=  long^itudinal  ftrength  per  each  fquare  inch  in  the  area  of  the  bore. 

^'  This  is  not  taking  credit  for  any  longitudinal  strength  derived 
from  the  lining  tube;  so  that  the  strengthened  gun  shows  a 
strength  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  same  gun  in  its  ordinary 
state. 

*'To  effect  this,  about  13^  cwt.  of  wrought  iron,  made  into  a 
coiled  tube  and  rings,  and  about  6  cwt.  of  cast  iron  will  be 
required." 

338.  Captain  Palliser's  Method. — In  his  patent  dated  No- 
vember 11,  1862,  Captain  Palliser  thus  states  the  principle  of 
varying  elasticity :  "  My  general  principle  for  the  construction  of 
ordnance  consists  in  forming  the  barrel  of  concentric  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent metals  or  of  the  same  metal  differently  treated,  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  owing  to  their  respective  ranges  of  elasticity, 
when  one  tube  is  on  the  point  of  yielding  all  the  tubes  may  be  on 
the  point  of  yielding.  It  thus  differs  essentially  from  the  method 
hitherto  prevalent  of  equalizing  strains  on  concentric  tubes  by 
placing  an  initial  or  permanent  strain  on  the  exterior  ones.  Since 
the  power  of  any  substance  to  resist  an  impulsive  strain  is  meas- 
ured by  the  product  of  the  resistance  it  offers  while  stretching  into 
the  distance  through  which  it  can  stretch ;  and  since  the  interior 
surface  of  a  gun  stretches  most,  it  will  follow  that  an  extensible 
substance  at  the  interior  of  a  gun  will  offer  the  greatest  resistance 
to  the  impulsive  pressure  of  the  discharge,  while  it  will  evoke  the 
greatest  amount  of  assistance  from  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
gun ;  I  therefore  make  the  interior  of  the  barrel  of  a  tube  of  the 
most  ductile  wrought  iron  coiled  round  a  mandrel,  so  that  the 
grain  or  fibres  of  the  iron  may  run  circumferentially  or  spirally." 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  of  terms  in  this  specifica- 
tion.    A  wrought-iron  tube  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose  spe- 
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cified  because  it  is  very  ductile,  but  because  it  bae  a  bi^  nuge 
of  flwtHcity,  i.  e.,  becaiise  it  stretcheB  to  a  comparatively  great  di»- 
taiKH)  before  its  ductility  is  called  into  action — before  it  reaches 
Uu)  limit  of  itii  elasticity.  Ductility  involves  the  idea  o£  perma- 
ni'nt  cltungG  of  figure ;  in  fact,  the  ductility  of  wrought  iron  is 
tttili/^d  in  another  way,  by  Captain  Palliser;  and  biB  obvioiia 
niuaniiig  ia  explained  by  reference  to  hie  pamphlet.* 

3!iB.  Since,  in  practice,  tlie  elasticity  of  tlie  wrougbt-iron  inner 
tube  ia  nut  proportioned  to  its  greater  elongation,  it  lias  been  found 
n(!('.e»Bary  to  supply  the  deficiency  hy  putting  it  under  gligbt  com- 
pression, so  that  it  can  stretch  to  a  greater  distance.  This  com- 
pression is  given  in  the  Blakely  guns  constructed  on  this  principle 
(60, 61)  by  shrinking  the  tubes  together.  Captain  Pallieer  accom- 
plishes it  by  permanently  stretching  the  wrought-iron  tube  while 
it  is  within  the  cast-iron  tiibe,  by  means  of  heavy  proof-charges. 
He  also  proposes  tapering  the  tubee  and  forcing  them  together  by 
a  screw,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  of  bis  gun.  Figs,  155  and  156. 

330.  When  the  elastic  limit  of  wrought  iron  has  been  exceed- 
ed, and  it  has  acquired  a  permanent  elongation,  it  will  "  set"  no 
farther  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  strain.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  in  case  of  the  chains  for  raising 
heavy  weiglits,  and  liy  Captain  Palliser,  who  tested  it  at  follows : 
"  I  constructed  a  tube-gun  which  was  1^  in,  diameter  of  bore,  and 
threw  a  1^  lb.  cylindro-conoidal  shot.  The  tube  was  accurately 
fitted  into  the  gun  to  within  1  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  was 
screwed  home  witli  ease  by  means  of  the  nut  at  the  muzzle.  I 
fired  a  series  of  chaises  increasing  in  severity  from  this  gun,  and 
after  each  discharge  I  took  out  the  tube  and  examined  it.  After 
the  last  and  most  severe  discharge,  I  found  that  there  was  some 
power  required  to  unscrew  the  nut,  owing  to  the  tube  having  be- 
come slightly  jammed.  I  then  reinserted  the  tube  and  ground  it 
back  to  its  place  as  before,  with  fine  emeiy  and  oil.  On  using 
the  same  charge  in  the  gun  as  that  which  bad  previously  enlarged 
the  tube,  I  found  that  it  produced  no  farther  effect  on  tlie  latter, 

•  "A  Trealua  on  Compound  Ordnwux^"  1S63. 
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which  can  he  taken  out  and  remserted  with  the  same  ease  ae  at 
firet." 

331.     Captain      PaUiBer's  fto.  i66. 

pamphlet  thus  dcBcrihes  the 
principles  and  construction  of 
his  gun :  "  The  manner  in  which 
I  propose  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions already  enunciated  is  hy 
introducing  into  the  cast-iron 
gnn  a  barrel  or  hollow  cylinder 
of  coiled  wrought  iron,  of  such 
tbicknesB  in  proportion  to  its 
calibre  that  the  residual  strain 
home  hy  this  tube  ^all  hear  a 
relation  to  the  strain  it  trane- 
mite  to  the  surrounding  cast 
iron  which  shall  be  most  suit- 
ably proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective elasticities.  The  precise 
proportions  will  depend  on  va- 
rious circumstances;  the  exces- 
sive expansion  of  wrouglit  iron 
due  to  heat,  also  the  greater 
range  between  the  limits  of 
elasticity  and  rupture  of  this 
metal,  and  that  the  cast  iron 
will  have  to  do  nearly  all  the 
longitudinal  work.  I  shall  pres- 
ently show  that  by  varying  the 
thickness  of  the  tube  we  can 
regulate  the  transmitted  strains 
to  the  greatest  nicety.    *    *    * 

"The  mechanical  metliod  by 
which  I  propose  to  insert  the 
tabe  is  by  making  it  very 
slightly  taper  and  placing  it  in  the  gun,  whose  bore  is  tapered 
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correspondingly:  aa  soon  as  the  tube  comes  into  contact  with 
the  gun  throughout  its  length,  a  screw  washer  round  the 
muzzle  will  screw  it  home  into  its  place.  Since  the  amount 
of  taper  as  well  as  the  distance  the  tube  is  driven  by  the  washer, 
is  known,  and  that  the  increment  or  decrement  in  cast  or 
wrought  iron  due  to  any  pressure  is  also  known,  we  shall  in  this 
manner  be  able  to  measure  most  accurately  the  strain  placed  on 
the  cast-iron  outer  gun. 

"  This  tube  may  in  the  larger  guns  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
concentric  tubes,  and  these  may  be  forced  one  over  the  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  work  done  by  each  tube  may  be  equal- 
ized ;  and  a  third  tube  made  of  some  suitable  steel  for  a  part  of 
its  length  placed  firmly  over  these.  The  distance  of  the  inner 
surface  of  this  tube  from  that  of  the  gun  will  be  fixed  by  its  elas- 
ticity, or,  in  other  words,  the  thickness  of  the  interior  tubes  will 
depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the  steel  tube. 

"  In  the  very  largest  guns  I  should  wish  the  innermost  tube  to 
be  constructed  of  the  softest  and  most  ductile  wrought  iron,  such 
as  Bradley  (L)  charcoal  iron ;  the  next  might  be  of  a  stronger  and 
harsher  nature ;  and  the  third  of  steel  for  some  distance  from  the 
chamber.  These  tubes  may  merely  fit  each  other  accurately,  and 
the  whole  tube  be  fired  with  a  charge  equal  to  any  that  the  gun 
when  completed  will  have  to  withstand.  The  tube  will,  during 
this  proof,  abut  against  some  substance  to  prevent  the  breech 
blowing  off.  The  bore  of  the  inner  tube  will  be  found  to  be  veiy 
slightly  enlarged.  The  tube  will  now  be  rebored  up  to  the  proper 
size,  rifled,  and  placed  in  the  gun.  The  tubes  will  be  found  to 
have  become  immovably  fixed  in  each  other,  and  thus  a  usefbl 
strain  will  be  placed  on  each.  This  strain  or  set  in  the  inner  tube 
will  never  be  increased  by  an  equal  charge,  even  were  the  tube 
not  placed  in  the  gun." 

339.  The  68-pounder  (8-inch)  cast-iron  gun  first  strengthened 
by  Captain  Palliser  (Fig.  155)  was  bored  out  to  13  in.,  and  received 
a  wrought-iron  tube  (Armstrong  coil)  of  9  in.  bore  and  2  in. 
thickness. 

It  was  tested  in  the  usual  way — 10  rounds  with  (^linden  of  68 
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lbs.  weight  and  the  aervice-charge  of  16  lbs,,  10  rounds  with  cyl- 
inders of  136  lbs.,  &c.  It  resisted  the  100  rounds  with  cylinders 
increased  bj  the  weight  of  1  shot  every  10  rounds,  and  afterwards 
borst  at  the  7th  round  with  double  charges  and  single  cylinders. 

Captain  Palliser's  second  gun  had  an  internal  steel  tube  and 
a  wronght-iron  tube  between  the  steel  and  the  cast-iron  shell. 
The  wronght  iron  of  course  yielded  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
steel  to  stretch,  and  the  gun  burst  at  the  first  round.* 

Early  in  the  year  1864,  a  10  in.  cast-iron  shell-gun  which  had 
been  rejected  as  worn  out,  was  strengthened  on  this  plan  by  the 
introduction  of  two  wrought-iron  coiled  tnbee — ^bore  was  6^  in.  It 
was  tested  with  increasing  charges,  and  burst  at  the  Slst  round 
with  a  612  lb.  cylinder  and  10  lbs.  of  powder.  Other  guns  on 
Captain  Palliser's  plan  are  in  process  of  constniction  at  Wool- 
wich. 

333.   Captain   Blaeelt'b  Method. — In   the  addition,  dated 


Blakelf'a  breech-loading  pm,  with  btemal  BtrcogtlieniDg  tube. 


April  4,  1860,  to  his  French  Patent  of  June  28, 1855,  Captain 
Blakely  thus  explains  the  principle  of  varying  elasticity : 

"  I  Bometimes  form  the  internal  tube  or  part  of  it  of  wrought 


*  TtM  oliiject  of  this  construction,  If  it  was  not  to  demonstrate  tlie  certain  failure 
of  dariatlDg  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  Captain  Palliser,  can  hardlj  be  accounted 
for.  In  addition  to  the  improper  arrangement  of  tlie  matsrisis  with  reforenco  to  their 
elaatieitr  aod  durtilitr,  the  toftnera  of  the  wrought  iron  rendered  it  porfecUy  unfit  t* 
Banaftr  ttia  ptwnira  tnm  tba  ateel  to  tha  oaK  Iron. 
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iron  or  steel  (by  preference  in  welded  spiral  coils)  or  of  brasfr— or 
of  brass  or  iron  or  steel  covered  with  coils  of  wire — and  I  some- 
times cast  on  tlie  outer  tube  after  warming  the  inner,  and  some- 
times force  it  on  cold,  making  the  exterior  of  the  inner  tube 
slightly  conical.  Sometimes  the  inner,  and  sometimes  the  outer 
tube  only  extends  a  short  distance  from  the  breech.  The  outer 
tube,  when  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  gun,  I  prefer  to  make 
of  rolled  iron  or  steel,  with  the  fibres  laid  longitudinally. 

"  Breecli-loading  caimon  I  make  with  the  screwed  breech-plug 
hollow  open  to  the  front  and  closed  behind.  It  thus  adds  to  the 
circumferential  strength  of  the  gun.  I  prefer  to  make  this  plug 
taper  towards  the  front  for  facility  of  putting  it  into  its  place. 

"  The  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  157)  shows  a  section  of  a  gun  thus 
built.  A  is  the  hollow  breech-plug,  B  B  an  internal  tube  which, 
being  compressed  by  tlie  tube  C  C,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole 
gun,  adds  much  to  its  strength.  The  amount  of  the  compression 
must  depend  on  the  kind  of  metal  used  and  on  the  thickness  of 
the  inner  tube.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  when  the  inner 
tube  is  one-third  as  thick  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  its  outer 
parts  are  only  strained  about  one-third  so  much  as  its  inner  parts, 
and  when  two-thirds  as  thick  as  the  bore,  then  the  outer  parts  are 
onlv  strained  one-seventh  as  much  as  the  inner.  I  therefore  tn' 
how  much  the  material  of  both  tubes  can  be  stretched  without 
injur}'  and  adjust  the  size  of  each  tube,  so  that  before  the  inside 
of  the  inner  one  is  fullv  strained  the  inside  of  the  outer  one  shall 
be  so.  If,  for  example,  the  inner  tube  be  6  inches  in  bore  and  2 
inches  thick,  and  made  of  coils  of  good  steel  which  will  stretch  1 
in  300,  then  I  know  that  when  the  inner  diameter  of  the  tube  is 
stretched  to  (jj^  inches,  the  outside  will  only  be  stretched  to  lO^V 
inches.  If  now  the  outer  tube  be  made  of  the  same  steel  but  with 
the  fibres  laid  longitudinally  so  that  it  can  only  stretch  say  one  in 
600,  then  I  make  its  inner  diameter  9'995,  so  that  when  it  be- 
comes lOuV  it  shall  be  fully  strained.  D  D  is  a  ring  bearing  the 
trunnions  also  adding  strength  to  the  gun  as  does  the  ring  E  E,  to 
which  is  attached  a  support  for  the  breech-plug  when  withdrawn 
from  the  gun.    A  hole  through  the  plug  will  admit  of  the  powder 
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being  ignited  by  suitable  means.    I  prefer  a  needle  to  strike  deto- 
nating powder,  as  is  now  much  practised  for  small  arms." 

334.  The  manner  in  which  Captain  Blakely  at  present  utilizes 
the  varying  elasticity  of  metals,  by  combining  it  with  the  system 
of  initial  tension,  has  already  been  described  (59,  60).  Fig.  158  is 
a  9  in.  gun ;  the  inner  tube  is  made  of  a  highly  elastic  steel,  the 
second  tube  of  a  less  elastic  steel,  and  the  outer  jacket  of  cast  iron 
which  is  least  elastic.  The  deficiency  in  elasticity  of  the  inner 
tubes  is  compensated  by  shrinking  all  the  tubes  together  with  a 
slight  initial  tension. 

Section  II.     The  Effects  of  Vibbation. 

335.  Both  the  means  above  considered,  of  increasing  the 
resiBtance  of  a  gun  to  mere  presst^rcy  are  perfected  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  separate  tubes  or  layers  employed.  But 
increasing  the  number  of  parts,  lessens  the  resistance  of  a  body  to 
another  effect  of  strain,  especially  of  sudden  strain. 

If  a  thick  armor-plate,  composed  of  layers  placed  in  close  con- 
tact but  not  fastened  nor  welded  together,  is  struck  by  a  shot,  two 
kinds  of  motion  will  be  imparted  by  the  shot.  The  observed 
result  will  be  (supposing  for  the  moment  that  the  figure  of  the 
parts  is  not  permanently  changed),  tliat  if  the  plate  is  100  times 
heavier  than  the  shot,  and  the  shot  has  a  velocity  of  1000  feet  per 
second,  the  plate  will  be  moved  bodily  at  the  rate  of  10  feet 
per  second.  But  before  this  occurs,  the  whole  force  of  the  shot 
will  have  been  communicated  through  the  mass  from  one  layer  to 
the  other,  by  a  wave  moving  at  about  the  velocity  of  sound.  The 
layer  struck  will  be  for  an  instant  reduced  in  thickness  and  ex- 
tended in  its  other  dimensions.  When  it  recovers  its  original 
figure  by  its  elasticity,  it  will  in  turn  compress  the  next  layer,  and 
so  on,  until  the  last  layer  receives  the  shock.  Wlien  this  last 
layer  is  compressed  (its  inertia  tends  to  hold  it  in  place  until  it  is 
compressed)  it  is  then  in  the  condition  of  a  spring  pressing  equally 
in  both  directions,  and  resisted  by  a  heavy  mass  on  one  side,  but 
by  only  its  own  weight  on  the  other ;  so  that  it  jumps  violently 
to  the  rear.     But  if  the  layers  were  welded  together,  this  ten- 
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deacy  to  separation  would  be  OTercoma  by  the  cohesion  of  tbe 

metaL 

This  phenomenon  occurs  when  a  gun  is  fired.  The  shock  is 
propagated  trom  layer  to 
layer,  in  a  wave.  If  the 
layers  are  already  detached 
tnbes,  the  outer  one  has 
no  help  from  the  rest  in 
resisting  vibration.  Of 
course,  the  shock  on  the 
outer  layer  is  not  as  great 
as  the  first  shock  upon 
the  interior,  because  it  has 
been  distributed  over  more 
space,  and  diminished  in 
overcoming  the  ductility 
of  the  interior.  The  ob- 
vious method  of  modify- 
ing the  effect  of  the  wave 
of  strun  npon  tbe  onter 
layer,  is  to  give  it  nuua, 
and  hence  great  uiertia. 

But  in  case  the  outer 
tube  is  in  high  initial  ten- 
sion,  tliis  effect  of  Wbra- 
tion  is  probably  much 
aggravated  The  initial 
tension  of  the  onter  tube 
certainly  incTeascs  the  re- 
sistance of  the  whole  seriea 
of  tubes  to  a  statical  inter- 
nal pressure,  but  its  indi- 
vidual resistance  to  strain 
id  lessened,  and  it  opposes 
only  its  iodividnal  renat- 
ance  to  the  wave  of  Btrain. 
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These  facts  would  appear  to  account  for  the  failure  of  many 
outer  tubes  of  the  Armstrong  guns — of  the  300-pounder,  for 
instance — ^tubes  which  are  understood  to  be  put  on  with  less  ten- 
sion, even,  than  that  required  by  statical  pressure  alone. 

In  addition  to  this  instantaneous  wave  of  strain,  other  vibra- 
tions, like  those  of  musical  strings,  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the 
pieces  of  a  gun,  and  these  vibrations  are  unequal,  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  and  tension  of  the  parts.  It  is  known  in  engi- 
neering, that  fractures  are  likely  to  occur  where  parts  under 
vibration  suddenly  increase  in  size ;  for  instance,  where  the  plates 
of  a  boiler  overlap. 

The  character  and  circumstances  of  the  failure  of  hooped  gqns 
are  too  indefinitely  understood,  at  present,  to  warrant  any  very 
positive  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  building  up  principle  may  be  carried  too  far — 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  mass  and  continuity  of 
structure  to  resist  waves  of  force  and  vibration,  as  well  as  a 
certain  division  of  parts  to  resist  statical  pressure. 

Section  III.     The  Effects  of  Heat. 

SS6.  The  heat  of  gunpowder  when  exploded  within  its  original 
volume,  is  estimated  to  be  about  7000°  Fahr.  Exactly,  or  even 
approximately,  what  the  temperature  in  a  gun  is,  and  how  long  it 
acts  on  the  walls  of  the  gun,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  in  the 
case  of  rifled  guns,  especially  when  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the 
projectile  are  great  while  the  area  pressed  upon  is  small,  there  is 
obviously  an  excessive  temperature,  and  an  appreciable  time  for 
the  reception  of  heat  by  the  surrounding  metal.  The  heat  of  the 
exploded  gas  may  be  felt  outside  a  thin  field-gun  immediately 
after  the  first  discharge. 

Whatever  heat  there  may  be,  expands  the  interior  of  the  gun, 
and,  if  the  walls  are  without  strain,  it  puts  the  interior  into  com- 
pression, and  the  exterior  into  tension,  thus  strengthening  the 
piece,  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  a  gun  is  cast  or  forged  solid, 
and  therefore  left,  by  the  quicker  cooling  of  the  exterior,  in  a 
state  of  external  compression  (364),  the  heating  of  the  interior,  by 
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the  powder  gas,  Btrengthens  the  gun  in  a  etill  greater  d^;ree. 
But  when  the  straina  of  a  hooped  gun  are  once  properly  adjusted, 
this  internal  expansion  by  heat  diaarrangea  them,  by  increasing 
the  compression  of  the  interior  parts  and  the  tension  of  the  exterior 
parts,  thus  weakening  the  gun  to  an  extent  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  when,  as  Mr,  Longridge  proves  (293),  an  error  of 
ji^  inch  in  the  diameter  of  a  17-inch  hoop  decreases  its  strength 
40  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  interior  of  the  gun  is  expanded  longitu- 
dinally, which  also  tends  to  rupture  it,  if  it  is  solid.  But  if  the 
heated  inner  tube  can  slip  endways  without  disturbing  those  out- 
Bide  of  it  (the  inner  tubes  of  Armstrong  guns  do  slip  in  this  way, 
from  various  causes),  the  longitudinal  expansion  may  not  be  a 
source  of  direct  strain,  although  the  dislocation  of  the  parts  voold 
injure  the  gun  in  other  respects.* 

337.  The  guns  in  an  iron-clad  ship  must  be  few  in  number, 
because  turrets  and  casemates  thick  enough  to  resist  shot  must  be 
of  small  diinensioTiB.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  especially  in  view 
of  the  limited  offensive  qualities  of  the  Mimitorn  before  Charles- 
ton, that  effective  ironclad  warfare  must  depend  on  very  rapid 
firing.  This  rapid  increase  of  heat — tlie  intense  and  maintained 
lieat  due  to  heavy  charges  and  elongated  jirojectiles— in  guns  with 
thick  walls,  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  dangerous  to  warrant 
at  least  a  thorough  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject-f    In 

*  Sir  'WilliaiD  Annstrong  luiyB,  in  his  report  of  July  \t,  ISSn,  on  irroiiglit-iron  rifled 
Add  p:uDq,  Chut  hiB  fiiii  "was  remnrkalily  Trco  from  tendency  to  become  heated  bj 
firing,  a  fiict  wliieh  ean  only  be  ciptained  u]>on  tlie  anppoHition  that  the  heating  nf  • 
cannon  is  occasioned,  not  by  the  contaet  of  the  flame,  but  by  noma  molecular  actioii 
of  the  metal,  produced  by  the  eiplosion,  and  more  eflectu;illy  resisled  by  wrought  iron 
than  by  cast  iron  or  bronze;  but  possibly  t)ie  compound  slru<'turo  of  1  his  gun  mayolw 
operate  to  deaden  TibraCiuu,  and  preveut  the  evil  in  [jiiiigliun." 

f  It  is,  however,  stated,  that  in  ttie  Crimea,  some  GS-poundera  irere  Bred  rapidly, 
and  endured  2000  roundn ;  that  the  cast-imn  guns  nt  the  niege  of  San  Sebaatian  stood 
300  rounds  a  day,  and  tliaC  many  of  the  large  Briliali  siege-mortars  baTO  stood  SOOD 
rounds  with  30  lb.  charges,  lired  very  rapidly. 

Qiptain  Blakcty  saya  that  a  Spanish  cast-iron  hooped  gim,  Ihnt  stood  13C6  rounds. 
with  n  111  lb.  eloDKalod  shot  and  7  lbs.  of  powder,  wi  B  flrod  on  tho  first  day  100  rounds, 
at  intervals  of  I  minute  to  1  ( toinutes,  which  made  tho  gun  so  hot  it  could  not  be 
touched  with  the  band.  On  tho  follovring  days,  50  roimds  were  fired  in  the  morain^ 
and  &0  in  the  evening,  with  the  same  rapidity.-Vour.  Ronai  U.  Smitx  ImL,  Jime,  ISal 
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the  abeence  of  all  direct  experiment,  it  is  imposfiible  to  assign  the 
proper  importance  to  this  obvious  cause  of  weakness  in  large  ord- 
nance, especially  when  placed  under  initial  strains.  Mr.  Norman 
Wiard,  of  New  York,  has  treated  the  subject  with  great  ingenu- 
ity ;  his  views  and  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
Other  authorities*  have  referred  to  the  effects  of  i-apid  firing  upon 
the  durability  of  cannon.  Mr.  Mallet  says :  "  The  expansion  of 
the  interior  of  the  gun,  acting  tangentially,  exercises  against  its 
rigidly  resisting  exterior  a  powerful  splitting  strain.  The  elonga- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  chase,  from  the  same  cause,  drags  or 
forces  the  exterior  to  elongate  along  with  it."t 

338.  Mr.  Wiard  proposes  to  remedy  this  cause  of  failure  in 
two  ways :  1st,  by  shaping  the  gun  so  that  it  can  expand  without 
excessive  strain.  This  plan  will  be  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
cast  iron  (383).  2d,  Mr.  Wiard  proposes  to  make  the  tubes  of  a 
gun  of  different  metals,  arranged  with  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive elongation  by  heat.  An  inner  tube  of  steel,  although  in 
direct  contact  with  the  heated  gases,  would  not  expand  much 
more  than  an  outer,  less  exposed  tube  of  bronze;  so  that  the 
initial  strain  would  be  little  disturbed. 

The  most  obvious  and  simple  remedy  is,  to  cool  the  interior  of 
the  gun  with  water  after  each  discharge.  Automatic  machinery 
to  do  this  has  been  designed.     (See  Chapter  on  Breech-Loading.) 

339.  Conclusions. — It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
merely  thickening  the  walls  of  a  gun,  beyond  a  point  nearly  if  not 
quite  reached  in  practice,  adds  very  little  to  its  resistance  to  V^ 
internal  pressure.  A  homogeneous  gun,  in  a  state  of  initial 
repose,  cannot,  however  thick,  sustain  a  pressure  per  square  inch 
greater  than  the  tenacity  of  a  square  inch  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  reason  is,  that  the  inner  layers  of 
metal  are  more  stretched,  and  hence  strained,  than  the  outer 

♦  "On  the  Conatruction  of  Artillery,"  1866. 

f  Mr.  Longridge  says:  "This  is,  probably,  the  cause  of  gpins  being  more  liable  to 
burst  when  they  get  hot  It  is  not  that  the  iron  is  weaker,  for  Mr.  Fairbaim  has 
shown  that  up  to  600**  the  strength  of  cast  iron  is  not  materially  diminished;  but  when 
the  gun  is  heated,  the  gunpowder  g^ts  warmed  and  bums  more  rapidly,  and  the  force 
is  generated  and  applied  more  suddenly/' — ^^Ckmsimetiano/ArHQetyf^^  InsL  C.  Rj  1860. 
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layers,  by  an  internal  pressure,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
squares  of  their  diameters.     Therefore,  the  layers  most  be  placed 

/'  under  such  initial  strain,  or  must  possess  such  varying  elasticity, 
that  all  parts  of  the  gun  will  be  equally  worked  at  the  instant  of 

>         firing.     Both  these  conditions  are  perfectly  carried  out,  in  propoiv 
tion  to  the  number  of  separate  layers  or  tubes  thus  treated. 
,      But  the  wave  of  force  (in  distinction  from  statical  pressure),  and 
the  eflFects  of  unequal  vibration,  distress  a  gun  in  proportion  to 

f  the  number  of  its  parts ;  so  t^iat  the  building-up  principle  cannot 
be  carried  far  without  depriving  the  gun  of  the  necessary  mass 
and  continuity  of  substance. 

It  IS  probable  that,  with  the  present  materials,  and  given 
\  weights,  a  gun  composed  of  two  tubes,  although  not  as  strong  to 
resist  statical  pressure  as  one  composed  of  five  or  six  tubes,  would 
resist  a  greater  number  of  heavy  charges  of  gunpowder,  and  prove 
a  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  weapon.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  very  nmch  stronger  than  a  single  homogeneous  tube. 

The  system  of  hoops  ^ath  initial  tension,  although  theoretically 
perfect,  and  an  acknowledged  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
ordnance,  involves  certain  practical  difliculties.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  and,  with  the  present  materials,  difficult  to  preserve,  the 
proper  accuracy  of  tension.  When  several  thicknesses  of  hoops 
are  employed,  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  longitudinal  strengih 
is  an  embarrassing  problem — witness  the  history  of  the  Armstrong 
gun.  The  hooping  of  old  cast-iron  guns  requires  either  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  trunnions,  or  an  inconvenient  preponder- 
ance,* and  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  gun-carriage. 

Lining  a  cast-iron  /gun  with  a  tube,  elastic  in  proportion  to  the 
elongation  it  receives,  strengthens  the  gun  vastly  more  than  it 
could  be  strengthened  by  a  hoop  of  the  same  cost  and  weight,  and 
requires  no  change  in  tlie  trunnions  and  carriage.    And,  unlike 

* 

*  Turning  down  the  reiuforco  of  a  cast-iron  gun,  and  making  up  the  original  diame- 
ter with  wrought  iron,  instead  of  hooping  outside  the  original  thickness  of  cast  iron, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  proper  preponderance,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  changes  in  the  gun-carriage  (which  would  appear  to  be  the  only  excuse  for 
the  constniction  adopted  by  Sir  William  Annstrong^ — see  Fig.  49),  is  obyiousIjT  the 
most  expensive  proceeding  possible,  for  it  simply  ruins  the  gun. 
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the  hoop,  the  lining  tube  is  not  under  a  constant  deteriorating 
tension.    Such  a  lining  is  also  likely  to  prevent  explosive  bursting. 

But,  with  the  present  materials,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  insure  uniformly  a  degree  of  elasticity  in  the  different  layers 
exactly  proportional  to  their  respective  elongation  imder  fire. 

Therefore,  the  hooping  system,  so  modified  as  to  avoid  some  of 
its  defects,  may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  system  of  varying 
elasticity.  If  the  internal  tube  of  a  gun  cannot  stretch  to  the  ex- 
tent required  without  injury,  placing  the  external  tube  in  slight 
tension  will  remedy  the  defect.  Then  the  inner  tube  will  have  a 
greater  safe  range  of  elongation,  and  the  outer  tube  will  take  a 
greater  share  of  the  strain. 

The  system  of  varying  elasticity  is  most  conveniently  and 
cheaply  carried  out  (even  in  connection  with  the  system  of  initial 
tension)  by  placing  the  finer  and  more  costly  metals  within,  and 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  metals  without.  A  heavy  mass  of  cast 
iron,  where  weight  and  large  size  are  not  a  serious  embarrassment, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  outer  jacket.  A  mass  of  steel,  cast  hollow 
and  not  hammered,  is  stronger  than  cast  iron,  and  but  about  half 
as  expensive  as  a  hollow-forged  jacket.*  In  either  case,  this  ex- 
terior 7nas8  not  only  performs  the  work  demanded  of  the  outer 
jacket,  but  overcomes  the  other  grand  defect  of  hooped  guns.  Its 
great  weight  and  inertia  absorb  the  wave  of  force  (335),  which 
would  fracture  the  thin  ring  under  initial  tension. 

On  the  whole,  a  steel  tube,  so  tempered  (probably  by  hardening 
in  oil)  as  to  have  the  greatest  possible  elongation  within  its  elastic 
limits,  and  forced  into  (or  otherwise  compressed  within)  a  heavy 
cast-iron  jacket  of  good  shape,  like  the  United  States  15-in.  hollow- 
cast  Navy  gun,  with  trunn'.ons  and  cascable  cast  on  for  cheapness 
— ^the  slight  initial  compression  of  the  steel  being  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  its  want  of  safe  elongation  (59) — would  appear  to  be 
the  best  system  of  fabricating  strong,  cheap,  and  trustworthy  can- 
non of  large  calibre. 

*  The  cost  of  hollow-cast  jackets  for  ll-inch  guns  is  $360  per  ton;  that  of  jackets 
hammered  oyer  mandrels,  $600. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CANNON    METALS    AND    PROCESSES    OF   FABRICATION. 


Section  I.     Elasticity  and  DucnLmr 

340.  Elasticity.    It  lias  long  been  known  that  the  ultimate 

tenacity  of  metals  is  only  an  approximate  indication  of  their  safe 
working  load.  All  metals  used  for  cannon  have  an  appreciable 
elasticity,  but  the  range  of  this  elasticity — the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  elongated  by  pressure  before  permanently  changing 
their  figure — is  very  diverse  for  difierent  metals,  and  very  indefi- 
nitely determined  for  all. 

The  use  of  elasticity  is,  that  it  allows  space  for  the  power  to  act 
in,  without  permanently  stretching  and  thus  injuring  the  metaL 
Upon  the  application  of  any  force,  metal  having  no  elasticity 
would  either  permanently  stretch,  or  else  it  would  instantly  break. 

341.  Elastic  Limit  of  Metals. — There  is  no  doubt  that  iron, 
in  all  forms,  has  some  positive  elasticity — that  it  will  resume  its 
figure,  when  strained  to  a  certain  extent,  so  nearly,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  its  elasticity  may  be  called  perfect.  Mr.  Col- 
bum  says  on  this  subject,  in  his  valuable  paper  before  the  Society 
of  Engineers  :*  "  It  is  commonly  lield  that  within  certain  limits  of 
strain,  iron  is  perfectly  elastic.  No  matter  how  often  it  may  be 
stretched  or  deflected  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  general  belief  is 
that  it  will  come  back  to  its  original  form  every  time  the  load  is 
taken  off".  There  are  high  authorities,  however,  who  maintain 
that  iron  takes  a  permanent  set  under  even  very  moderate  strainB. 
If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  set  is  exceedingly  small,  this  may 
be  true.  *  *  *  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  has  experimented  on  a  wrought- 
iron  bar  10ft.  long  and  1  in.  square.  Under  a  strain  of  3  tons  per 
square  inch,  he  gives  the  permanent  set  as  nearly  the  j^^z  part  of 

*  "On  the  relation  between  the  safe  load  and  the  ultimate  tensUe  strength  of  iron," 
March  2,  1863. 
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an  inch  in  10  feet.  With  8  tons,  the  permanent  set  is  given  as 
about  the  j^j^  of  an  inch  in  10  feet,  and  it  was  not  until  a  strain 
of  13  tons  per  square  inch  had  been  applied  that  a  set  of  ^V  i^ch 
in  10  feet  became  apparent.  With  such  exceedingly  minute  meas- 
urements, we  may  perhaps  doubt  if  there  was  really  any  perma- 
nent set  at  all,  with  strains  under  9  or  10  tons  per  square  inch. 
An  increase  of  temperature  in  the  bar,  of  perhaps  a  single  degree, 
while  the  measurements  were  being  made,  would  more  than  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  reported  sets,  even  under  considerable 
strains.  Thus,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  gives  the  permanent  set  of  his  bar, 
after  a  strain  of  8  tons  per  square  inch,  as  the  tt iVtt  P^-rt  of  its 
length ;  and  this  is  almost  exactly  what  the  extension  of  the  bar 
would  have  been  had  its  temperature  been  raised  but  a  single 
degree  between  the  observations.  Iron  is  heated  in  the  very  act 
of  straining  it,  and  a  sudden  breaking  strain  will  generally  leave 
the  broken  ends  too  hot  to  be  handled.  Such  a  slight  apparent 
extension  might  also  have  occurred  while  the  shackles  by  which 
the  bar  was  strained  were  coming  to  their  bearings.  But  even  if 
Bueh  a  microscopic  permanent  set  really  existed,  it  is  one  of  which 
no  engineer  would  take  the  slightest  notice,  as  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  bar  in  which  it  was  observed." 

343.  So  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
elastic  limit  of  different  metals,  that  no  general  rule  has  been 
adopted.  Mr.  Colburn  says :  "  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
safe  working  strength,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
engineers,  the  permanent  supporting  power  of  iron  being  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  yV  down  to  yV  ^^  its  breaking  strength. 
*  *  *  What  information  we  have  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no 
settled  relation  between  the  elastic  limit  and  the  breaking  weight 
of  iron ;  the  former  is  more  variable  than  the  latter,  and  can 
hardly  be  expressed  as  an  average  result,  as  it  ranges  from  less 
than  i  to  more  than  f  of  the  breaking  weight :  or,  if  the  clastic 
limit  be  taken  irrespective  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  instances 
cited  show  that  the  power  varies  from  3^  up  to  24^  tons  per  square 
inch  in  different  qualities  of  iron,  although  the  range  in  ordinary 

bar  iron  and  plate  iron  is  not  nearlv  as  great." 
19 
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Tables  (51,  52,  and  53)  are  given  by  Mr.  Mallet  in  his  "  Con- 

Btruction  of  Artillery."* 

Table  LI. — Relation   of  Elastio  Limit  and   of  Extension  to  TJltdcatb  Oo- 

HESION,   AOOORDING  TO  CONTINENTAL  EXPERIUSlTrS,   IN   ENGLISH  MBASUBXB. 


Katnre  of  Metal,  and  Authority. 


Wrought-iron  Bars,  higheft 

Ditto  (Duleau),  mean 

Ditto  (Lagerhjilm),  mean  

Strong  Bars(Nayier) 

Iron  Wire  (i*  2  mil  diam.)  liard 

Ditto      (Ardant),  foft 

Caft  Steel,  Englifh,  blue  temper,  mean  (Morin) 


Elongation 

at  limit  of 

Elasticity. 

Length  of 

borlO. 

Corre- 
sponding 
Strain  in 
ponnds  per 
sq.  inen. 

Ratio  to 

the  QlU- 

mate<V>- 

hesiim. 

•00167 

30000 

0*63 

•00062 

17634 

0.36 

•00072 

21349 

0^40 

•00093 

25600 

045 

•00084 

21300 

0-33 

•00088 

21300 

0*50 

•00222 

93866 

0-67 

YalaenrCo- 

eflicieDt  of 

Elastidtj  in 

Ibft.persq.lB. 


34133400 
28444500 
29440100 
25591 165 
26026718 
24177825 
42666750 


Table  LII. — Resisting  Powebs  of  Kbupp's  Cast  Steel  as  Compaked  with 
OTHER  Metals  for  Constructing  Ordnance.  From  a  Report  bt  the  Pbus- 
siAN  Ministry  op  War. 


MetaL 


Krupp*s  Caft  Steel,  No.  i  (Einkron). 

Do.         Do.  2 

Do.         Do.  3 

Wrought    Iron 

Caft    Iron 

Gun  Metal,  lo  per  cent.  Tin 

Do.  9  Do.  

Do.        II  Do.  

Do.        12         Do.  ~.. 


Ultimate  !  A«.L.«f 

ReMstan<-o  '  Ultlnaate    5.?fi^?' 


to  Tension! Rehistance 
per  square  -t«)  Torsion, 
inch.      ; 


117213 
110393  ' 
107516 

73138    . 
'934"   ' 


36300 
40140 
34620 
25020 
17510 


43536        20430 
41454  .     20810 


36615 


3^334 


221 
322*^ 
12" 
400- 
386' 
20320  I    315* 


Torsion 

before 

Rnptare 


207 
128' 


ValneoTTr 
dedneedt 


18300  j  130*. 


3757050 
3652740 
3825510 
4008210 
105060 
4086000 
4016330 
3200400 
1189500 


*  The  elongatioD  of  wrought  iron  and  9te«l  at  the  point  of  rapture,  and  the  oorro* 
Fponding  pressure,  will  be  f\irtber  coiisidered. 

t  Trszfoot'pouiMis  to  produce  rmptmri  bj  tensioo,  after  the  limit  of  elasdcitj  has  been 
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Tablb  Lni. — Rbsbtant  Vis  Ytva  of  ELAsncnr  and  of  Ruptubb  bt  Txnsiok  of 
THB  Metals  appuoablb  to  the  Construction  of  Ordnance. 


MeUL 


Caft  fteel  (Engliih),  blue  temper.. 

Caft  fteel  (German),  foft 

Wrought-iron     bar,     maximum 
dudility 

Wrought-iron    bar,    ftrong    and 
rigid 

Caft  iron,  mean 

Gun  metal,  caft,  mean 

Brafs  wire,  drawn  and  foftened.. 

BraTs,  caft,  mean 


i 

Exten- 
sion per 

unit  of 
length  up 
to  elastic 

Umit. 


•000221 
•00096 

•00090 

•00054 
•00085 
•00104 
•00135 
•00076 


T  =  P 
Strain  per 

nnit  of 
section  at 

elastic 

Umit 


Lbs. 

47040 

3539* 

17024 

25760 
14112 
10304 
21 280 
6944 


P 
Strain 

in 
tons. 


21  •o 
15^8 

7.6 

115 

6-3 
4.6 

9-5 
31 


•Te  =  i  Pi 
Value  for 

nnit  of 
len^rth  and 

section. 


Dynams. 
5^125 

16^988 
7.660 

6-955 
5-997 

5-308 
16^490 

2^639 


Tr 
Value  for 

unit  of 

length  and 

section. 


39650 
103500 

96000 

383*5 
12287 

93252 

31680 

20900 


Coefficient 

ofelaatici^ 

for  nnit  of 

section. 


Lbs. 
42666750 

28866725 

25000000 

28444500 
17066700 

9955575 
9173190 

8930000 


As  to  the  elastic  limit  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  Mr.  Colbum 
states  that  two  cast-iron  beams,  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson,  took  each  a  permanent  set  with  weights  respectively  equal 
to  jV  and  ^  of  the  breaking  weight ;  and  that  "  in  a  discussion  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  Mr.  Dines  mentioned  that  he 
had  tested  upwards  of  8000  cast-iron  girders  for  the  late  Thomas 
Oubitt,  and  that  he  found  it  hardly  possible  to  apply  a  weight  so 
small  as  not  to  produce  some  permanent  set,  one-twentieth  of  the 
breaking  weight  producing  a  perceptible  set.  *  *  *  In  seven  ex- 
periments by  Professor  Barlow,  on  wrought-iron  bars  10  feet  long, 
2  of  them  retained  their  full  elasticity  under  a  strain  of  11  tons  per 
square  inch  ;  3  bars  bore  10  tons  without  injury,  while  one  bore 
9f  tons,  and  another,  made  from  old  furnace  bars,  did  not  retain 
its  elasticity  beyond  a  strain  of  8 J  tons  per  square  inch.  ***** 


*  T>  =  foot-pounds  in  reaching  elastio  limit  of  tension. 

t  In  Table  61  Mr.  Mallet  pata  tUt  H)OnS,  which  is  rlfht  aooording  to  other  experlmentara. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  consideiB 
that  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  is  12  tons  per  square 
inch." 

343.  Tlie  following  results  (Table  54)  of  Mr.  Mallet^s  experi- 
ments were  stated  by  him  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
his  paper  of  March  1, 1869,  "  On  the  Coefficients  of  Elasticity  and 
Rupture  in  Massive  Forgings :" 

Mr.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Armstrong  Gun  Factory 
at  Woolwich,  states*  that  "from  several  hundred  experiments 
that  have  been  made  with  wrought  iron  cut  from  bars  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong  guns,  the  following  result  has 
been  o]>tained :  The  point  of  yielding  permanently  gives  an  aver- 
age resistance  of  28000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the  point  of 
ultimate  rupture  gives  an  average  of  57120  lbs.,  or  rather  more 
than  double  that  of  the  point  when  permanent  elongation  com- 
mences." In  heavy  forgings,  "  the  average  point  of  yielding  per- 
manently was  23760  lbs. — average  point  of  ultimate  fracture  being 
481 60  lbs.  The  forgings  from  which  the  specimens  were  cut  were 
all  of  high  quality." 

3J4.  Ductility  (Gain  of  Strength  by  Stretching). — Be- 
yond the  limit  of  elasticity,  some  metals,  especially  soft  wrought 
iron,  may  be  considerably  and  permanently  stretched  without  rup- 
ture. After  stretcliing,  they  appear  to  assume  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  particles  and  a  new  limit  of  elasticity  until  close  to  the 
point  of  rupture,  when  they  lose  all  elasticity  and  ductility,  but 
gain  ultimate  cohesion, — that  is  to  say,  a  bar  that  is  a  square  inch 
in  section  after  stretching,  will  stand  a  greater  pull  than  an  inch- 
square  bar  that  has  not  been  stretched.  Wrought  iron  increases  in 
tenacity  when  drawn  into  wire,  or  cold  rolled  or  cold  stretched, 
and  especially  when  stretched  after  a  little  heating.  Mr.  Ander- 
son states,*  as  a  result  of  many  experiments  on  iron  for  Armstrong 
gims,  that  ''after  the  first  yielding,  by  the  addition  of  extra 
weight,  the  wrought-iron  specimen  gradually  stretches  until  it  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  diameter ;  and  such  parts  as  have 
been  so  reduced  have  a  greater  tenacity  per  square  inch  than 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Aug.,  1862. 
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when  in  the  previous  normal  condition.  The  iron  has  to  a  small 
extent  assumed  the  character  of  wire,  wliich,  from  the  drawing 
process,  is  always  stronger  than  the  iron  out  of  which  the  wire 
is  made." 

Mr.  Colbum  states  that  increasing  the  strength  of  iron  by  draw- 
ing it  is  probable,  from  the  known  results  of  drawing  wire,  and 
that "  when  heated  moderately,  or  to  less  than  a  dull  red,  and  then 
stretched,  iron  is  strengthened  throughout.  This  treatment  is 
known  as  thermo-tension,  and  in  an  extensive  course  of  experi- 
ments made  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Professor  Walter  R.  John- 
son, for  the  United  States  Government,  a  total  gain  of  nearly  30 
per  cent,  in  strength  and  length,  taken  together,  was  estimated 
to  have  been  obtained  with  a  variety  of  irons.  *  *  *  Captain 
Blakely  has  lately  proposed  the  same  treatment  of  iron,  and 
his  experiments,  it  is  understood,  corroborate  those  of  Professor 
Johnson." 

Captain  Palliser  mentions  the  following  experiment  :'^  "  I  con- 
structed a  tube-gun  which  was  1^  in.  diameter  of  bore,  and  threw 
a  1 J  lb.  cylindro-conoidal  shot.  This  tube  i^  i  in.  thick  and  rifled. 
*  *  *  The  tube  was  accurately  fitted  into  the  gun  to  within  one 
inch  from  the  bottom,  and  was  screwed  home  with  ease  by  means 
of  the  nut  at  the  muzzle  (332).  I  fired  a  series  of  charges,  increas- 
ing in  severity,  from  this  gun,  and  after  each  dischai'ge  I  took  the 
tube  out  and  examined  it.  After  the  last  and  most  severe  dis- 
charge, I  found  that  there  was  some  power  required  to  unscrew 
the  nut,  owing  to  the  tube  having  become  slightly  jammed.  Thus 
this  shot  sufliced  slightly  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  tube. 
I  then  reinserted  the  tube  and  ground  it  back  into  its  place  as 
before,  with  fine  emery  and  oil.  On  using  the  same  charge  in  the 
gun  as  that  which  had  previously  enlarged  the  tube,  I  found  that 
it  produced  no  further  efiect  on  the  latter,  which  can  be  taken  out 
and  reinserted  with  the  same  ease  as  at  first." 

34tl.  But  the  addition  of  strength  by  stretching  is  not  all 
gain,  because,  although  the  tenacity  of  a  given  area  is  increased, 

^  "Treatise  on  Compound  Ordnance,"  1863. 
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Tabu  lit. — Piiopebtib8  or  Light  um  Hkavt  WBOUOHi-lBaK  Foboims. 

MaHet,  ImL  Civil  Engineer),  March,  18S9. 
Unit  or  Section,  1  Bquare  intdi  x  I  foot  in  length. 


Fibic  and  ajiM 

Rbre  will  foDW  ciyftal... 


Ci7ftal{  tncei  of  fibre.., 


Figoted  forged  (Ijbi,  drawn  out  under  fleam  himroei 
toiixiim 

The  fame,  drawn  out  under  hammer 

Rolled  flabs  of  the  fame  iron  a>  No.  i,  and  fame 

Rolled  bar  fame  a>  No.  ] 

cd  llibs  from  beA  felefted  Scotch  and  North 
WalM  pig.      Rough  bar>  hammered  with  flab*,  and 
'    ft  piled  and   hammered  to  si  ti.  ri)ua 
:k.     Bar)  cut  parallel  to  broad  furfacei 

Crude  pig  fame   bind  ai  No.  ;,  puddled,  rolled  Into 
'       ■  '  ■  '  ip.  piled,  and  rolled 

HoHfall  13-inch  gun 

longiludinilly  out  of  eiterior  of  roafi  forged 
!     trom  pile  of  fuch  ban  as  No.  6. 

Similar  bar  from   fimilar  forging  to  No.  7 

From  1  hoop  (3  ft.  dtameler),  cut  out  of  circomfertnce 
-  -    -      forging  to  No.  7 

From  a  hoop,  cut  from  the  mafi  that  No   7  longitu- 
ibtiined  from 

..arillel  to  diameter  from  muule  end  of  (un- 
forging  made  from  ban  No.  6 

hircoal  fire  from  the  heaiy  "curled 
Lga"    from    interior   of  gun    forged    fram    ban 
No.  6 Rne   Ebrcn 

Puddled   Heel >  Fine  Reel]>  {iactiin_... 


Coarfe  cryftal  and  tnee  of  Un 
Coarfe  eryftal , 


Coaife  cryftil  and  lome  fibn. 

Coarfe  eryftal 

Fiat  ctylUI _., 
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Tablb  UY. — CoismsuKD. 


8pedfle 
gravity. 

Tension  at 

elastic 

HmiL 

Total  ex- 
tension at 
elastic 
limit 

Final  valae 
1     ofTe. 

Tension  at 
rupture. 

Total  ex- 
tension at 
rapture. 

Yalneof 
Tr. 

Ratio  of 
final  distor- 
tion at  rup- 
ture. 

Rati<M>r  ten- 
sion to  ex- 
tension at 

elastic  limit 

Toniw 

Inches. 

1 

Tonsw 

Inches. 

7518 

15. 31a 

0.0143 

ao. 579 

a4.o6a 

a.ai66 

4978-1 

100  :  140 

100  :  1071 

7546 

i4-aig 

o.oa40 

31.850 

aa.969 

I. 6333 

3501.4 

100  :  ia9 

100  :  59a 

7457 

10-937 

0.0333 

33-993 

aa.969 

i*8a9o 

3920.9 

100  :  133 

100  :  3a8 

7537 

10.937 

o.oaoo 

ao.416 

aa.969 

2*1667 

4644. 6 

100  :  140 

100  :  547 

7610 

8-750 

0*0156 

aa.74o 

18-594 

o.09a4 

• 

160.4 

100  :  loi 

100  :  561 

7649 

ia-03i 

o.oa9a 

3a. 789 

ai.875 

0.6600 

1347-5 

100  :  III 

100  :  41a 

777a 

9.844 

o.oa40 

22.050 

19. 688 

1.0400 

1911*0 

100  :  118 

100  :  410 

7640 

10.937 

o.oiio 

1 1 . aa9 

17.900 

o.5aoo 

869.4 

100  :  ia9 

100  :  994 

763a 

6- 56a 

o.oioo 

6.  ia5 

16.406 

0.077a 

118. a 

100  :  loi 

100  :  656 

7614 

5-470 

0.015a 

7-758 

16.716 

0*1040 

i6a.4 

100  :  loi 

100  :  360 

7673 

3-a8i 

0.0040 

l'XX$ 

6.56a 

o.o4a4 

31. 9 

100  :  loi 

100  :  8ao 

7634 

5.470 

0.0800 

40. 833 

aa.3ai 

0.9280 

I9a8*a 

100  :  116 

100  :    68 

7795 

I4.ai9 

o.oa88 

38.aao 

4a.  3 
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the  total  area  is  diminished.  And  this  property  of  ductile  metals 
is  not  depended  upon  in  the  construction  of  engineering  works. 
On  the  contrary,  a  load  that  will  permanently  change  the  figure 
of  an  iron  or  steel  structure,  is  deemed  unsafe.  The  importance 
of  determining  the  elastic  limit  of  metals,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
exceeded  in  practice,  is  just  now  discussed  in  Great  Britain  with 
unusual  earnestness. 

Mr.  Colbum  remarks,  after  mentioning  instances  of  increased 
tenacity  by  stretcliing : — "  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  iron  is  not  injured  by  excessive  strains,  not- 
withstanding that  the  metal  strained  may,  when  tried  immediately 
afterwards,  still  retain  its  full  breaking  strength.  The  injury  will 
appear  when  a  subsequent  working  strain  is  long  continued ;  and 
even  without  waiting  for  this,  it  will  be  found  that  strained  iron 
has  been  deprived  of  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  natural 
elasticity."  The  same  writer  mentions  the  following  experi- 
ments :  Tlie  late  Mr.  Vicat,  from  1830  to  1833,  investigated  the 
strains  on  unannealed  iron  wire.  "  One  wire  was  strained  to  | 
its  breaking  weight,  but  beyond  the  elongation  which  at  once 
took  place  no  additional  stretching  occurred  in  33  months.  A 
second  wire  was  strained  to  i  of  its  breaking  weight,  and  in  83 
months  it  stretched  at  the  rate  of  2J  parts  in  every  1000  parts  of 
its  length,  this  stretching  being  additional  to  that  which  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  weight  was  applied,  but  which  of  itself  was 
not  sufficient  to  immediately  produce  any  permanent  set.  Under 
a  strain  of  i  of  the  breaking  weight,  another  wire  stretched  rather 
more  than  4  parts  in  every  1000  parts  of  its  length.  Under  a 
strain  of  f  of  the  breaking  weight,  a  f  )urth  wire  stretched,  in  33 
months,  G  parts  in  every  1000  parts  of  its  lengtli,  and  then  broke, 
which  circumstance  terminated  the  experiment." 

340.  If,  then,  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded  in  other 
structures,  why  should  it  be  in  guns  ?  Are  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  wrought  iron  does  appear  to  gain  strength  by  stretch- 
ing, the  same  as  those  of  cannon  strained  by  gunpowder  ?  In  one 
particular  they  are  certainly  similar.  Wire  drawing  jujij^^d 
rolling  involve  the  application  of  lateral  pressu^  in  addition  to 
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mere  stretching.  Gunpowder  upsets  or  draws  the  iron  as  under  a 
hammer.  The  testimony  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  John 
Anderson  before  the  Defence  Commissioners  is  very  clear  on  this 
point  (402).  But  does  the  suddenness  of  the  strain  brought  upon 
a  gun  render  its  change  of  figure  safe,  when  that  of  a  uniformly 
loaded  beam  or  chain  would  be  dangerous?  Experiments  show 
that  a  sudden  jar  will  cause  the  fracture  of  bars  that  had  long 
remained  whole  under  strains  greatly  exceeding  their  elastic  limit, 
and  approaching  very  near  to  their  ultimate  tenacity.  In  Mr. 
Farbaim's  experiments  of  1837  to  1842,  columns  loaded  Avith  if  of 
their  breaking  weight  could  only  be  made  to  support  it  for  a  long 
period  of  time  by  preventing  all  vibration  in  and  about  them.  In 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Roebling,  engineer  of  the  Niagara  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  bars  drawn  down  to  J  inch  square  at  the  centre,  and 
having  an  ultimate  tenacity  of  33  tons  per  square  inch,  bore  a 
strain  of  2(>J  tons  per  square  inch  without  visibly  stretching,  for  a 
week,  when  no  jar  was  given  to  them.  Upon  any  vibration,  they 
immediately  took  a  permanent  set.  The  above  specimens,  how- 
ever, v^ere  permanently  loaded  and  then  jarred. 

347,  Effect  of  Diffebent  Eatbs  of  Application  of  Fobce. 
— Tliis  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  150. 
Let  the  elastic  body  a  5  be  firmly 
secured  in  the  wall  W,  and  the 
weight  P  slowly  placed  upon 
the  end  t,  which  will  thus  be  de- 
pressed to  P',  the  point  where 
the  resistance  will  equal  the 
weight.      But    if    the    weight 

being  placed  in  contact  with  h  but  not  resting  upon  it,  is  suddenly 
let  go,  the  weight  will  exceed  the  resistance  until  P^  is  reached, 
after  which  the  momentum  acquired  by  the  total  weight  {P  and 
I)  will  depress  5  to  P'\  but  with  a  constantly  diminishing  velocity, 
because  tlie  resistance  will  then  exceed  the  weight.  If  the  elasti- 
city is  perfect,  and  ther^  is  no  atmospheric  resistance,  P'^  will  be 
twice  as  low  as  P,  From  7^",  the  elastic  force  being  in  excess, 
the  weight  will  again  rise  to  J,  and  continue  to  vibrate,  but,  owing 
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to  atmospheric  resistance  and  imperfect  elasticity,  it  will  finally 
be  brought  to  rest  at  P\  the  point  of  statical  equilibriom.  So 
that,  the  more  slowly  a  force  is  applied,  the  less  the  resisting  body 
will  be  strained  by  being  moved  beyond  the  position  of  statical 
equilibrium. 

Eeferring  to  this  illustration.  Captain  Rodman  says:*  "The 
excess  of  strain  due  to  the  rate  of  application  of  any  force,  above 
that  due  to  its  statical  equilibrium,  is  caused  by  the  momentum 
or  living  force  developed  in  both  the  straining  and  resisting  bodies, 
up  to  the  time  when  they  attain  their  position  of  statical  equilib- 
rium, or  by  the  momentum  at  which  they  arrive  at  that  position. 
To  illustrate :  suppose  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  resisting  body 
a  1  and  of  the  weight  P  to  become  infinitely  small  as  compared 
with  tliat  assigned  them  in  the  discussion  above  referred  to ;  and 
the  force  of  gravity  to  be  so  increased  as  to  cause  their  weight  to 
remain  constant,  and  the  resisting  power  of  a  &  to  remain  the 
same. 

^^  These  hypotheses  would  not  change  the  position  of  statical 
equilibrium,  and  the  moving  and  resisting  bodies  would  reach  that 
position  with  the  same  velocity  as  before ;  but  their  mass  being, 
by  hypothesis,  infinitely  small,  their  momentum  at  tliat  position 
would  also  be  infinitely  small,  as  compared  with  its  value  under 
the  former  hypothesis,  and  they  would  consequently  be  carried  by 
that  momentum  only  an  infinitely  small  distance  beyond  the  posi- 
tion of  statical  equilibrium.  The  ultimate  strain  would,  conse- 
quently, under  this  hypothesis,  be  independent  of  the  rate  of  ap- 
plication of  the  straining  force. 

"  The  statical  pressure  exerted  upon  that  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  bore,  around  the  seat  of  the  charge,  in  firing  a  10-inch  gun 
with  service  charges  and  solid  shot,  cannot  be  less  than  50000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  weight  of  a  body  that  would  produce 
this  amount  of  statical  pressure  per  square  inch,  on  the  area  of  a 
cross-section  t)f  the  bore  of  that  gun,  would  =78*54x50000= 
3927000  lbs.     This  would  be  the  weight  of  the  moving  or  strain- 

^  *' Ezperiinents  on  Metals  for  Oumon  and  Gannon  Powder,**  186L 
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ing  mass  necessary  to  render  the  remarks,  in  the  discussion  above 
referred  to,  applicable  to  a  10-inch  gim ;  whereas,  in  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  the  charge  of  powder  is  the  moving  mass,  and  that 
portion  of  the  gun  around  the  seat  of  the  charge  is  the  resisting 
mass. 

"The  extensibility  of  gun-iron  is,  at  the  highest  estimate, 
not  over  '004  in.  per  inch  in  length.  The  increase  in  diameter 
of  the  bore  of  a  10-inch  gun  would  therefore  be,  at  the  moment 
of  interior  rupture,  ='04  in.,  and  the  extent  of  radial  motion 
of  the  surface  of  the  bore  would  ='02  in.  The  surface  of  the 
bore  would  have  a  greater  extent  of  motion  than  any  other  part ; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  resistance  to  motion  than  the  inertia 
of  the  mass  of  the  metal  around  the  seat  of  the  charge,  the 
velocity  developed  in  that  mass,  in  passing  over  a  space  of  '02  in., 
would  be  very  triflinsj  indeed,  and  the  momentum  correspondingly 
small. 

"  The  sum  of  the  moving  and  resisting  masses  in  the  case  of  a 
10-indi  gun,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  body  whose  weight  = 
3927000  lbs.,  would  bo  very  small ;  nor  can  the  radial  velocity 
of  the  charge,  at  the  moment  when  the  bore  attains  the  diameter 
due  to  the  statical  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  be  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der its  momentum  of  any  considerable  magnitude ;  from  which  it 
follows  that,  in  firing  cannon,  the  excess  in  strain  upon  tlie  gun, 
above  that  due  to  statical  pressure,  caused  by  the  most  rapid  rate 
of  application  or  development  of  that  pressure,  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  strain. 

"  This  reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads,  must  not, 
however,  be  construed  into  a  disregard  of  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  charge,  for  this  is  of  primary  importance ;  but  from  causes 
entirely  diflferent  from  that  discussed  above."  *  *  * 

"  It  is  well  known  and  understood,  in  arcliitecture  and  practical 
mechanics,  that  a  given  beam  of  wood  or  bar  of  iron  will  sustain, 
for  a  limited  time,  a  weight  which  would  be  certain,  ultimate- 
ly, to  break  it ;  and,  in  general  terms,  that  the  rupturing  force 
is  a  decreasing  function  of  the  time  required  for  it  to  produce 
rupture. 
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"  It  IB  believed,  however,  that  we  have  not  heretofore  properly 
aj)|)re(!iated  the  eflFect  of  time  on  the  resistance  wliich  a  body  can 
ofler,  where  the  ahf<ohite  difference  in  the  times  of  action  is  smally 
but  where  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  minimmn  time  of 
action  is  very  great.  For  example :  the  time  required  to  rupture 
a  tensile  sptnumeu  of  cast  iron  on  the  testing  machine  is,  say,  five 
uiiuutos.  Tills  is  a  small  absolute  space  of  time,  and  the  differ- 
iMiro  between  this  and  any  smaller  space  must  be  still  less;  but  as 
compartMl  with  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  maximuin 
prt^Hsuro  is  exert eil  upon  the  bore  of  a  gun  at  a  single  discharge 
it  bi*eonu*s  very  gn*at ;  probably  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  the  time 
of  existence  i»f  anv  known  structure  of  either  wood  or  iron  to 
that  ivipiiiXHl  ti>  ti»st  the  strength  of  a  single  specimen  of  either 
material.  And  if  si>,  why  should  not  the  resistance  of  a  gun 
or  A\A\y  tv>  a  single  disi.*harge,  be  as  much  greater  than  indi- 
eattnl  by  the  test  sjHH'imen,  as  the  j^ermanent  architectural  load 
itHpiiivd  of  any  material  is  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  test 
8jHHMmen  i 

"  The  results  «if  different  exj^riments  which  I  have  made,  indi- 
cate that  such  is  the  fact.  For  extmiple :  in  bursting  cylinders 
with  j)owdcr  C.-ee  page  102,  Re{H>rt  of  1S60),  set  No.  1,  with  a 
thickner,s  of  metal  of  '5  inche>,  gave  a  bursting  pressure  per  square 
inch  =37842  Urs.,  and  requiring  a  tensile  strength  of  iron  =75684 
Ib.-f,  \h;t  Kquarc  inch,  while  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  by  the 
tCftling  machine  was  only  268(»0  llvs.  And  in  set  No.  4  (same 
page  and  rci>ortj,  with  2  inches  thickness  of  metal,  the  bursting 
prcHHure  was  80229  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the  most  that  it 
could  have  been  bv  the  testin*;  machine  would  be  twice  the  ten- 
silc  strength,  or  53732  lbs. 

"  These  same  results,  as  well  as  others,  show  the  important  dif- 
ferences in  resistance  due  to  differences  in  time  of  action,  when 
the  great ed  duration  was  so  small  as  to  l)e  entirely  inappreciable 
to  the  senses.  Take,  for  example,  sets  Nos.  1  and  2  of  tlie  same 
cylinders  just  referred  to.  These  sets  were  both  of  the  same  inte- 
rior capa(rity,  same  metal,  near  as  could  be,  and  were  burst  by 
(»(|ual  charges  of  powder  of  the  same  quality.     Set  No.  1  was  '5 
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inch  thick,  and  set  No.  2  was  1  inch  thick.  The  mean  bursting 
pressure  of  set  No.  1  was  37842  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  set 
No.  2  was  only  38313  lbs.  One  cylinder  of  set  No.  2  required 
two  charges  to  burst  it,  the  indication  of  pressure  being  something 
less  for  the  second  than  for  the  first  charge.*  Now  the  only  true 
explanation  of  these  results  is  believed  to  be,  that  38,313  lbs.  was 
the  pressure  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  charge  of  powder 
used,  in  the  space  in  which  it  was  burned;  that  it  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  resisting  power  of  the  cylinder  of  set  No.  2, 
and  required  a  greater,  though  still  unappreciable  length  of 
time,  to  produce  rupture  (as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  one 
cylinder  forcing  the  whole  products  of  combustion  of  one 
charge  out  through  a  hole  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
without  bursting),  while  it  greatly  exceeded  the  resisting  power 
of  set  No.  1,  and  consequently  burst  that  set  in  much  less  time, 
but  not  before  almost  the  full  pressure  due  to  the  charge  of 
powder  used  had  been  developed.  *  *  * 

"  Now  the  difference  in  tlie  times  of  action  of  the  forces  in 
all  these  examples  was  entirely  inappreciable  to  the  senses, 
yet  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  to  the  least  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  And  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  cannon  the 
gun  is  subjected,  at  each  discharge,  to  a  force  which  would 
inevitably  burst  it,  if  permitted  to  act  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  cannon  do  not  burst 
because  they  have  not  time  to  do  so  before  the  bursting  pressure 
13  relieved." 

348,  The  apparent  increase  of  strength  by  stretching  may  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  Mr.  Colburn  says :  "*  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  made  a  like  series  of  experiments,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  10  bars  of  SC  Crown  iron,  1 J  inch  diameter  and 
4-i  feet  long.  The  mean  breaking  weight  at  the  first  breakage  was 
28*94  tons  per  square  inch.  At  the  second  breakage,  with  pieces 
3  feet  long,  the  mean  strength  was  25*86  tons  per  square  inch ; 
at  the  third  breakage,  with  pieces  2  feet  long,  27*06  tons  per 

*  The  pressures  were  dotenniDed  hj  Oaptain  Rodman's  indenting  apparatus. 
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square  iach ;  and  at  tlio  fourth  break^e,  with  15>inch  lengths, 
29-2  tons  per  square  inch.  Mr,  Lloyd's  experimenta  have  been 
held  to  show  that  iron  was  actually  strengthened  by  Btretching  it; 
or,  in  other  ^vords,  that  by  destroying  the  cohesion  at  one  point, 
the  cohesion  was  everywhere  else  increased.  A  more  obviouB  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  bars  first  broke  at  the  weakest  part,  then 
again  at  the  next  weakest  part,  and  bo  on.  A  variation  of 
from  23-94  tons  to  29-2  tons  in  the  strength  of  the  same  bar  is 
undonbtedly  large,  the  greater  strength  being  22  per  cent,  more 
than  the  lesser ;  a  difference  which  appeared  to  exist  in  each  of 
the  10  bars  tried.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  hardly  any 
two  bars  of  iron  have  exactly  the  same  strength,  and  Mr.  William 
Roberts,  manager  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Lenox,  &  C3o.'b  extensive 
chain-cable  works  at  Millwall,  has  cast  a  12-ft.  bar  of  iron  into 
2-ft.  lengths,  and  found,  on  testing,  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  strength  of  20  per  cent,  between  the  strongest  and  the  weakest 
of  these  pieces.  In  the  experiments  of  the  Railway  Iron  Com- 
mission upon  the  extension  of  cast  iron,  the  strength  of  Low-Moor 
cast  bars  was  7325  tons  ])er  square  inch  at  the  first,  and  8*153 
tons  at  the  second  breaking.  Blaenavon  iron  broke  with  6"551 
tons  per  square  inch  at  the  first,  and  C-738  tons  at  the  second 
breakage,  Gartsherrie  broke  with  7'567  tons  per  square  inch  at 
the  first,  and  8-475  tons  at  the  second  breakage.  Other  cast-iron 
bars  of  a  certain  mixture  broke  with  6'6195  tons  per  square  inch 
at  the  first,  and  fi'777  tons  at  the  second  breakage,  the  latter 
being  at  an  unsound  jilace.  Upon  these  results  the  commissioners 
remarked,  that '  it  would  appear  that  iron  repeatedly  broken  be- 
comes more  tena<'ions  than  it  was  originally.  This  erroneooB 
conclusion  may  be  obviated  by  considering  that  it  would  be  very 
di£S(;ult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  obtain  cast-iron  bars  perfectly 
sound  and  50  feet  long.  Fractures  may  be  supposed  to  take  place 
the  first  time  at  the  largest  defect,  and  subsequently  at  those 
smaller,  until  finally  none  remain.' " 

The  permanent  stretching  of  the  interior  layers  of  a  gun  witii- 
out  initial  strains  would  tend  to  put  them  into  compression,  and  the 
exterior  layers  into  tension,  which  is  a  condition  of  strength  (405) 
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549,  Safbty  of  DucmLiTY.  Wokk  done  in  Stretching. — 
Mr.  Mallet  considers  soft  wrought  iron  the  proper  cannon  metal 
for  another  reason : — the  work  done  in  greatly  stretching  a  bar  of 
soft  wrought  iron  beyond  its  elastic  limit  to  the  breaking  point, 
considerably  exceeds  the  work  done  in  slightly  stretching  a  less 
ductile  but  very  much  more  tenacious  metal,  such  as  high  cast 
steel,  to  the  breaking  point  (352),  (466).  Mr.  Mallet  does  not  pro- 
pose to  load  wrought  iron  above  its  elastic  limit,  but  advocates 
its  use  because  there  is  such  a  large  margin  of  safety  between  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  breaking  strain.  If  the  former  is  accident- 
ally, or  through  defects  in  the  metal  or  the  fabrication,  exceeded, 
the  gun  will  still  be  far  from  the  bursting  point,  and  may  consid- 
erably stretch  and  give  ample  warning.  But  when  the  elastic 
limit  of  high  steel  and  other  slightly  ductile  metals  is  reached, — 
and  it  is  at  any  time  likely  to  be,  through  defective  material  or 
fabrication, — fracture  occurs  almost  immediately.  Very  little 
"  work  done"  is  then  required  to  reach  the  breaking  point.  Mr. 
Mallet  admits,  however,  that  high  steel  is  perfectly  safe,  if  this 
margin  of  work  done  is  provided  for  by  an  excessive  qvantity  of 
material.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  provision  for  the  expen- 
diture of  a  great  power  between  the  working  strain  and  the  ulti- 
mate tenacity. 

Wrought  iron  provides  this  by  its  ductility.  High  steel  and 
cast  iron,  and  all  less  ductile  metals,  provide  it  only  by  excessive 
quantity,  so  that  the  working  strain  shall  never  exceed  the  limit 
of  elasticity. 

550.  But  if  wrought  iron  changes  figure  under  the  strain  of 
gimpowder,  although  it  may  have  a  higher  tenacity,  it  ultimately 
loees  its  ductility  by  stretching,  and  thus  gradually  approaches  the 
position  assigned  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  high  steel  and  cast  iron — witttmU 
a  margin  of  safety.  If  any  of  the  material  is  bad  (it  may  even 
have  been  fractured  in  some  unseen  part),  or  if  accidental  over- 
pressure occurs,  there  is  then  very  little  "  work  done"  required  to 
reach  the  breaking  point.  Nor  is  this  the  only  defect  of  stretched 
wrought  iron.  As  compared  with  steel,  it  has  very  little  elasti- 
city, which  still  more  reduces  the  above  margin  of  safety. 


.'KM  Okditance. 

Tliiw,  nltliough  the  nipturc  of  wrought  iron  may  atjirtt  require 
of  luiv  font"  ill  motion  vastly  more  effort  than  tlie  rupture  of  eteel, 
it  wmiUl  apiH-ar  tV.at  if  tlie  ^vrouglit  iron  is  stretched  hy  gunpow- 
tlor  K'voml  its  I'liu-itii*  limit,  it  gradually  assumes  the  very  defect 
njn'rilutl  I'v  Mr,  Mullet  t.>  steel,  although  it  may  gain  in  ultituate 
U'UtU'itv  I'v  >: nulling,  ^o  that  a  wronght-iivDn  gun  muet  origin- 
:il!v  \\i\\  (•  a  ^r*'atiT  osi-es*  of  material — a  greater  tliickiie&s  of  wall 

ihaii  *ttfl.  t>vva'.iM'  the  strain  n.'.inirei3  to  reach  its  limit  of  elas- 
iK'itv  i<  Ks-:  iT  tl:ii\  it  must  deteriorate  with  use,  while  steel  will 
!;oM-,'  ill-: ovi. 'rate  if  the  strains  im[H>sod  u]K>n  it  do  not  perma- 
tio:'.i'.\  I'iianjro  its  Jigure. 

max.  S.I  l.iitg  tL-;  tlio  ]iressnre  in  a  light  wrooght-iron  gun  is 
ki'ot  W'low  the  limit  of  eliisticity.  it  itiar  he  as  safe  as  a  heavy 
ftix'l  gini,  ]iiit  thi!  demand  is  for  the  highest  possible  pressure 
ujion  thf!  fihiit,  and  Iieiico  upon  the  gun.  Tlie  strain  required  to 
n'aeh  tlio  limit  of  cliLHticrity  Is  muvh  greater  for  steel  than  for  iron, 
M>  that  litiM'l  cati  endure  the  greater  pressure,  aud  propel  a  given 
~jii.t  witli  (111!  Iiiglier  velocity,  without  a  [wrmanent  change  of 
i];;ure. 

StSit.  Mr.  Jfallet's  reasoning  and  conclusions  are  as  fullows:* 
"  I-'rorn  these  tables  (.'il,  .'■2,  and  53)  the  succeeding  diagram  (Fig. 
ItiOj  has  hccn  jirodut-c<],  in  which  tlic  quadratures  of  the  four 
curves  indicate  the  vahies  of  Te  (font-pounds  in  reaching  the  elas- 
tic limit  of  tension),  and  Tr  (foot-jwnnds  to  produce  rupture  by 
tension,  for  ca,-t  steel,  harsh  strong  iron,  soft  strong  iron,  and 
wrought  iron  i>f  extreme  ductility  hut  of  moderate  strength). 
From  (/'  the  tirigin,  J'  y  is  the  ordinate  of  strain  in  kilogrammes, 
and  (/'  z  the  abscissa  of  extension  in  millimetres.  Tlie  curve  d'  A, 
nearly  a  i-iglit  line,  is  that  for  the  extension  of  cast  Bteel ;  the 
curve  iT  B,  that  for  harsh,  strong  ivrought  iron ;  d'  C  the  cnrro 
tor  soft  strong  iron ;  and  iV  D  that  for  extremely  ductile  hot  not 
very  strong  iron, 

'■  On  the  known  principles  of  vis  vira,  the  *work  done'  in  each 
case  in  producing  these  extensions  will  be  equal  to  one-half  the 

*  "On  tbe  ConslruptioQ  of  Artillerj, "  ISSG. 
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quadrature  of  each  respective  curve.  It  is  obvious,  then,  to  the 
eye,  that  although  the  strength  of  cast  steel  (its  ultimate  cohesion) 
is  enormously  greater  than  that  of  the  very  ductile  iron,  still,  from 


FlQ.  160. 


#•  MQ     «•       «0       M 
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the  greater  range  of  extension  of  the  latter,  in  the  abscissa  d^  z^ 
the  *  work  done'  in  producing  its  extension  to  final  rupture,  or  even 
its  extension  within  the  elastic  limit,^  is  enormously  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  bring  the  cast  steel  up  to  the  point  of  rupture. 
In  fact,  in  round  numbers,  it  will  require  of  any  force  in  motion 
above  50  times  the  effort  to  rupture  a  given  section  and  length  of 
ductile  wrought  iron,  that  will  rupture  the  best  and  toughest  cast 
steel ;  while  again,  for  the  very  ductile  wrought  iron,  its  value  for 
Tr  is  nearly  650  times  that  for  Te,  so  great  is  the  range  or  limit 
of  work  to  be  done  between  the  elastic  (safe)  limit  and  that  of 
rapture. 

"Hence  it  follows,  that  a  gun  formed  of  cast  steel  or  of  harsh, 
strong  wrought  iron,  provided  it  have  an  enormous  surplus  of 

^  The  statement  as  to  Uie  work  done  in  producing  the  extension  of  iron  and  steel 
vc'.thin  the  elastic  limit  should  be  compared  witli  Mr.  Mallet's  tables  (353). 

20 
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Htruiigt}!  aliovo  the  Iiigliest  istrain  to  which  it  is  to  ho  exposed,  will  he 
very  HJifu ;  hut  it'  its  propurtiona  he  reduced  within  a  narrower  litnit 
of  halaiiciiig  tlio  finul  resistances  with  the  hurating  strain,  or  if  the 
latter  ho  brought  up,  act-ideiitally  or  otherwise,  bo  as  to  approach 
Hueh  halaiiec,  the  oast  steel  or  the  harsh  wrought  iron  ^\'iU  be  the 
most  uiisitfo  gun  jKtssible,  while  in  all  cases  the  gun  of  ductile  iron 
will  he  tlio  safest.  This  might  be  popularly  illustrated  by  saying 
tliat  the  former  gun  ap^iroximates  to  one  of  enormous  Btreogth, 
hut  iniule  of  glass ;  while  tlie  latter  approximates  to  a  gun  made 
of  fulHcient  strongth, — if  conceivable,  of  leather  or  india-rubbOT, 
or  to  thu  iiilk-wnii>iicd  guns  of  the  Chinese. 

"TIk!  liighest  possible  ultimate  cohesion  ii,  no  doubt,  most  de- 
Hiruhl<' ;  but  this  quality  aioDH  will  not  answer  for  ordnance  (or  for 
any  ntlwr  }iuriH>se  in  which  impulsive  strains  are  concerned);  it 
tniisl  bo  united  with  tlie  largest  possible  amount  of  ductility 
williiu  tlie  oliislic  ruugo*  to  give  seourity ;  or,  otherwLte,  security 
must  he  purchiiiM'd  hy  the  accunmlation  of  an  immense  overplue 
of  miiU'rial,"' 

U*T3,  M  r.  Mallet's  etiuehiwions  about  the  superiority  of  wrought 
iiiiii  to  steel,  when  tlio  amount  of  material  used  is  proportioned  to 
thu  ultimiite  eohcsion  o(  the  respeutive  metals,  are  obviously  cor- 
riH^t  mill  useful.  But  he  ajtpoar^  to  have  been  bo  absorbed  in  his 
crui^de  iigainst  steel,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  found  another 
theory  against  it,  i>u  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  his  own  tables. 
Wu  find  iu  the  table  on  pagv'  73  of  his  work,  the  following: 


Call  ftfcl  lEntlilh).  blue  (rmiw... 
Ditto  (M,..in>,mr« 


rily— Lrui:lh  i  i-uiian  [ht 

liollomtba 

vi]iiB»ren>a- 

.«,!»      1     93,866 

0.67 

+.666750 

•  Mr.  Miillpfs  Tr  -  ro><t-)><undi>  to  piTP  rvpturr  1 
not  ii|i)<i'iir,  if  "diii-tility  nitliin  llu'  olafitic  rnogn"  i 
liiltlii'Ht  uUiiiuito  vulii'iioa  lo  jirudui.'e  a  good  ouuuui 
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In  the  table  on  page  Y9  we  find  the  following: 


Na 

MetaL 

i 

Extension 

l>er  nnit  of 

lenirth  up  to 

elastic  limit. 

T  =  P 

Strain  p<>r 

nnit  of  section 

at  elastic 

limit 

P 

Strain 
in  tons. 

Te  =  iPi 

Yalae  for  nnit 

of  length  and 

section. 

6 

Coefficient  of 

elastirity  for 

nnit  of  section. 

I 
3 

Caft    fteel     (Englifli), 
blue  temper 

Wrought-iron        bar 
(maximum  dudlility) 

.00022 
•00090 

Lbiw 

47040 

17024 

21  -o 

7-6 

Dynams. 
5-«7S     ' 
7.660 

Lba. 
42666750 

25000000 

Na  1,  from  Morin''B  experiments  on  flexure  of  dynamometric  springs. 


It  is  obviously  an  error  to  say  that  of  two  steels  described  as  the 
same,  and  having  the  same  coefficient  of  elasticity,  one  sliould 
elongate  within  its  elastic  limit  '00222,  with  a  strain  of  93866  lbs., 
•while  the  other  should  elongate  within  its  elastic  limit  '00022,  with 
a  strain  of  47040  lbs. 

Beferring  to  the  latter  table,  Mr.  Mallet  remarks :  "  In  the  case 
of  tempered  cast  steel,  although  the  resistance  to  a  passive  strain 
is  taken  as  high  as  21  tons  per  square  inch,  yet  firom  the  extremely 
small  range  of  extension,  the  '  work  done'  to  bring  it  to  the  limit 
of  its  safe  load  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  required  for  the  soft 
ductile  'WTought  iron,  that  will  only  bear  a  passive  load  of  about 
one-third  as  much  as  the  steel,  in  the  ratio  of  5*175  :  7*660." 

Now,  instead  of  5*175,  the  ''  value  for  a  unit  of  length  and 
section"  will  be  52*214,  if  the  elongation  at  limit  of  elasticity  is 
taken  at  *00222  instead  of  *00022.  And  if,  instead  of  taking  the 
strain  at  elastic  limit  per  unit  of  section  at  47040  lbs.,  we  take  it 
at  93866  lbs.,  the  value  for  unit  of  length  and  section  will  be 
104*19,  which  compares  rather  more  favorably  and  fairly  with  iron 
at  7*660. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  various  properties  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  steel,  and  bronze,  and  the  effects  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  made  into  cannon,  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  greatest  effect. 
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The  relations  of  elasticity  and  ductility  to  the  endnnnoe  cf 
strain  have  already  been  considered.  Since  the  ultimate  tenaatj 
of  metals  approximately  indicates  their  Bafe  working  strain,  tlieir 
tensile  strength  will  be  compared  in  some  detail 


Section  II.    Cast  Ibon. 

3S4.  Weakness  a  Sebiottb  Objection. — The  chief  argument 
i^inst  cast  iron  as  a  material  for  an  entire  gan  made  without  regn- 
lated  initial  tension,  is  its  comparative  weakness.  The  first  resort 
Jbr  strengthening  a  gun  thus  fabricated  from  a  weak  material,  is 
to  make  it  thicker.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  mere  increase  of 
thickneaa,  beyond  a  point  nearly  or  quite  attained  in  practice,  does 
not  practically  Btrengtben  a  gun.  No  ]K)fisible  thickuess  will  ena- 
ble a  cylinder  to  permanently  bear  an  internal  pressure  greater 
per  square  inch  than  the  tensile  strength  of  a  square  inch  of  the  I 
material  (282),  Mr.  Longridge  says,*  with  reference  to  this  law, 
assuming  the  pressure  of  powder  to  be  more  than  S  tons  per     | 

\  square  inch  (he  assumes  IT  tons),  and  the  strength  of  iron  to  be  6     ; 

/  tone :  "  It  does  seem  strange  that  the  use  of  this  material  should 
■'    be  pereieted  in,  and  that  experiment  after  experiment  should  be  r' 
made  in  search  of  that  which  is  as  im[>ossible  to  l>e  found  as  the  i 
philosopher's  stone,  viz.,  a  means  to  make  cast  iron  alone  endure  ' 
more  than  its  ultimate  strength." 

The  diagram  (Fig.  161)  shows  the  advantage  of  using  strong  ( 
metal,  and  making  guns  (if  homogeneous)  and  rings  for  hooping  \ 
guns  of  moderate  thickness,  rather  thui  to  use  weak  metal,  and 
attempt   to   compensate  by  quantity  for  its   defect  in   quality.    ( 
The  inner  circle  represents  the  calibre  of  a  gun ;  the  outer  arcs 
r^resent  tubes  for  two,  three,  and  fonr  calibres  in  diameter.    Tlie 
fnll  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  being  represented  by  tho  aqoare 
A,  its  (itrengtli  in  a  cylinder  is  represented  by  the  areas'  B,  C,  D : 
and  the  weight  of  gnus  of  one.  two,  and  three  calibres  in  diam- 
eter, is  represented  by  the  numbers  3,  8,  and  15 :  and  the  addi- 

•  "Constnietion  of  Artiltety,"  Jnat  C.  B.,  186a 
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tional  weight  to  give  the  additional  BtrengtK  correspoDding  to  the 
area  O,  is  represented  hy  the  middle  part  of  a  ring  5 ;  and  the 
additional  weight  to  give  the  Bhght 
additional  strength  represented  hj  the 
area  D  is  represented  by  the  outer  part 
of  a  ring  7.  The  only  other  resort, 
then,  if  the  principles  of  constmction 
are  not  radically  changed,  is  to  add 
what  strength  can  be  got  ont  of  a  bet- 
tor process  of  fonnding, 

SSSt      COMFABATTTS      StBENOTH. 

An  American  cast  iron,  having  a  ten- 
mle  strength  of  49+96  lbs,  per  square  inch,  has  been  quite  recently 
applied  to  cannon-founding.*  Assuming  a  sufficient  b apply 
of  such  iron  of  uniform  quality,  and  that  its  contraction  when 
cooling  and  its  elaBtic  limit  are  favorable  for  cannon-making,  it 
ia  still  a  weak  material  when  compared  with  steel  at  100000  to 
150000  Ibe. — twice  to  three  times  as  much.  But  cast  iron  doee 
not  average  50000  nor  even  40000  lbs.  tensile  strength.  The 
average  of  five  samples  of  the  highest  quality,  mentioned  by 
Captain  Ilodman,f  is  31000  Iba,  The  system  of  inspection  of 
gnn-iron  since  1841,  ia  also  stated  to  have  resulted  in  an  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  gun-iron  used,  from  23638  lbs.  to  37774 
Ibs-t  The  highest  tensile  strength  of  tlie  various  gun-iron  tested 
during  a  series  of  years,  is  stated  by  Major  "Wade  to  be  45970 
Ibe.,    and  the  average  of  the  liighest  and  the  lowest  is  2T485  lbs. 

SffO.  Mr.  Longridge  gives  the  strength  of  English  gim-iron  at 
less  than  20000  lbs.,  and  stateag  that  in  the  Bine  Book  of  1858, 


*  From  the  notea  of  Cobnel  Dolafletd  (in  charge  of  th«  daftrnces  of  Hew  TorkX  it 
appear*  that  this  iron  was  taken  from  a  C-pouDder  of  1000  lbs.  weight,  cast  hy  Mr.  J. 
JduBOD,  UalleaUe  Iron  Works,  Spuj^n  Dufvel,  N.  T.  The  tensile  strength  Tsried 
rWm  30430  to  49496  Iba.,  as  foUowa:  39364,  37340,  33B90,  42660,  45575.  42660, 
30420,  48472,  45044,  4S044,  46044,  4233S,  30040,  49496,  3Se20,  40090,  45631,  4607B, 
42748.     Tlie  average  of  19  spedmena  waa  41913  Iba. 

t  "Experiments  on  Uetala  for  Cannon,  etc,"  18S1,  pp.  137-138. 

t  "  Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Caonon,"  1S56. 

%  "Conalruotlon  (^  Anilleiy,"  Inst  Civil  En^ewa,  1860. 
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containing  tlie  Woolwich  experiments :  "  The  maximiim  Btrength 
of  cast  iron  there  tried  was  16  tons  (33600  lbs.),  the  minimum 
strength  4^  tons  (10080  lbs.),  and  the  average  strength  10  tons 
(22400  lbs.)  Those  experiments  were  made  upon  irons  prepared 
and  sent  specially  by  the  makers,  and  doubtless  considered  by 
them  as  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son's  experiments,  recorded  in  his  edition  of  '  Tredgold,'  showed 
an  average  tensile  strength  of  7  to  7^  tons  (15680  to  16800  lbs.) 
per  square  inch ;  Low  Moor  iron  being  6i  tons  (14560  Ibe.),  and 
Carron  iron  6^  to  7  tons.  From  the  report  of  the  *  Conmaission- 
ers  on  the  use  of  Iron  in  Railway  Stnictures'  (1849),  it  appeared 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  Bowling  iron  was  6  to  Of  tons  (13440 
to  15120  lbs.),  and  that  of  Low-Moor,  7  tons  (15680  lbs.)  per  square 
inch." 

Mr.  John  Anderson  (superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory 
at  Woolwich)  states,*  that  "from  several  hundred  experiments 
made  with  the  higher  qualities  of  cast  iron,  which  were  collected 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  strongest  iron  for  cast-iron  guns,  the 
ultimate  tenacity  was  found  to  range  from  10886  lbs.  up  to  31480 
lbs.,  or  an  average  of  21173  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  is  consid- 
erably above  the  strength  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cast 
iron  of  commerce.  The  average  of  the  Nova  Scotia  iron,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  recently  been  tested,  gave  only  15821  lbs., 
and  some  of  the  Scotch  pig-iron,  selected  at  random,  only  gave 
12912  lbs." 

In  the  discussion  on  Artillery,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Bramwell  said  "  he  had  a  sam- 
ple (of  cast  iron)  which  was  broken  at  the  testing  machine  at 
Woolwich,  that  bore  19|^  tons  (43680  lbs.)  to  the  square  inch  of 
section  before  it  gave  way."  Mr.  Longridge  replied  that,  "  on  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  in  that  instance  Acadian  charcoal  iron  was 
used.  But  in  the  same  page  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  this 
high  result  was  quoted,  there  were  instances  in  which  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  same  iron  was  not  quite  8  tons." 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst,  August,  186S. 
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9S7.  The  construction  from  unstrengthened  cast  iron,  of  rifled 
gonS)  wliicli  require  much  greater  strength  tlian  smooth-bores, 
has  been  generally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
material.  Mr.  Wiard  states*  that  work  on  a  number  of  7^  inch 
cast-iron  rifled  guns  (Fig.  83)  was  stopped  because  "  various  trials, 
at  the  West  Point  Foundry  and  elsewhere,  demonstrated  these 
gnns  to  be  entirely  unreliable."  He  also  states  that  the  80-pound- 
ers  were  equally  unsuccessfiil,  and  that  the  liability  of  the  60- 
pounders  to  failure  has  induced  the  Department  to  withdraw  them 
pretty  generally  from  service.  The  shape  of  these  guns  was  cer- 
tainly good,  but  the  material  was  not  trustworthy.  English  ex- 
periments on  the  rifling  of  old  and  new  cast-iron  guns  ^^dll  be 
detailed  under  the  head  of  Rifling  and  Projectiles.t 

3ff8.   Gbeateb  Shbinkage  of  Steono  Ibons. — It  is  farther 


♦  "Great  Guns,"  1863. 

t  Colonel  Eardlej  WUmot,  in  the  discussion  on  tlie  Oonstniction  of  Artillery,  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1860,  gave  the  following  facts  about  the  endu- 
rance of  certain  cast-iron  guns: 

**At  the  present  moment  experiments  were  being  made  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  with 
a  g^n  which  had  stood  the  following  discharges:  10  rounds  with  a  cylinder  weighing 
68  lbs.;  10  rounds  with  a  cylinder  weighing  twice  68  lbs. ;  10  rounds  with  a  cylinder 
weighing  three  times  68  lbs.;  and  so  on  to  four  times,  five  times,  six  times,  and 
seven  times,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  with  the  last  10  rounds  was  47G  lbs., 
the  charge  of  powder  being  in  all  cases  10  lbs.;  yet  the  gun  was  uninjured.  Five 
rounds  had  since  been  fired,  wiih  the  same  charge  of  powder,  and  a  cylinder  weighing 
544  lbs.,  which  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  carriage  of  the  g^n.  This  was 
repaired,  and  another  round  was  fired  of  the  same  proportions  of  charge  and  weight 
of  cylinder,  when  the  gun  burst. 

"  lie  had  been  furnished  with  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  a  Spanish  cast 
metal  33-poander,  8  feet  9  inches  long,  and  weighing  45  cwt.  That  gun  was  fired, 
first  with  21  lbs.  of  powder,  2  shots,  and  2  wads;  then  with  9  lbs.  of  powder,  2  shots, 
and  3  wads,  at  an  elevation  of  1 0  degrees.  lie  need  hardly  say,  that  as  the  elevation 
was  increased,  the  strain  upon  the  gun  became  greater.  It  was  then  fired  827  times 
without  injury,  with  9  lbs.  of  powder,  2  sliots,  and  3  wads ;  next  with  9  lbs.  of  powder, 
3  shots,  and  2  wads;  then  with  9  lbs.  of  powder,  4  shots,  and  2  wads;  continuing 
with  tlie  same  charge  of  powder,  and  the  same  number  of  wads,  up  to  11  and  12  shots, 
when  the  gun  was  full  to  the  muzzle.  Subsequently,  it  was  tried  with  12  lbs.  of  pow- 
der and  10  shots;  15  lbs.  of  powder  and  9  shots;  18  lbs.  of  powder  and  8  shots;  21 
lbs.  of  powder  and  7  shots;  24  lbs.  of  powder  and  6  shots;  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  5 
shots,  when  the  gun  was  again  filled  to  the  muzzle,  and  then  it  burst  It  thus  took 
to  burst  that  g^n  an  aggregate  of  3  tons  1 3  cwt  of  powder,  26  tons  8  cwt  of  shot, 
and  2  tons  19  cwt  of  wads. 
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proved  that  the  strongest  iron  does  not  always  make  the  mdeffc  en- 
during gun.  Several  examples  mentioned  by  Captain  Bodman* 
illustrate  the  general  experience  in  this  direction. 

"  The  very  low  endurance  of  the  first  pair  (8-inch)  of  ezperi- 

"An  Amorican  shell-g^m,- 9  feet  long,  9  inches  diameter,  and  weighing  81}  owt, 
had  been  fired  \^'ith  the  results  g^von  in  Table  65. 
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''Tie  might  also  mention  that  a  British  32-pounder  was  known  to  hare  fired,  at  the 
siegro  of  Sevastopol  three  thousand  rounds ;  and  though  the  vent  was  much  enlarged. 
Iho  Iwre  was  perfectly  smooth,  sound,  and  serviceable. 

*'  It  is  statcii.  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Richard  Dacrea.  who  commanded  the  artOltiy 
in  the  Ortmoa,  that  some  6S-pouuders,  lent  to  the  French,  endured  two  thouaaod 
nnmds. 

"  ColonenVilford  state?  that  some  of  the  sioge-mortarSf  fired  with  20  Ib«.  of  powder, 
haw  stood  two  thousand  rv>un»is. — Jour.  Ji'tyal  C  Service  InsL,  June,  1862. 

"In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51  were  several  cast-iron  guns,  prodaoed  at  the 
Lie)^>  Foundry,  Rel^num,  which  were  certified  to  have  withstood  the  foDowing  nm- 
Wr  v^f  rv>unds  resiH\:tively : 

Sim  Weickl-Ita. 

m^-I»ounvlor 9085 

S4-pouniler.  short 1985 

f-poandfr 1954 

«-inoh  bowiurf lUT  2118 

"  St^renil  of  the  sioce-guns — 24>pounder9 — used  at  St  SetiMtian  in  1813,  art  8t«led 
:.>  havo  Ihvu  tinnl  six  thousand  rounds.** — Mjlllxt.  *'Omihe  Omiirmetiom  ^.IfiOferf," 

*  "  Exivrimout:»  on  Metals  for  Cannon,  etc.'*  1861.  pp.  13T-136l 
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mental  gnns  which  were  cast  in  that  year  (1849),  was  attributed  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  iron  of  which  they  were  made.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  searching  after  a  better  quality  of  iron,  which  was 
undoubtedly  found ;  and  in  1851  another  pair  of  8-inch  guns  were 
cast.  The  iron  in  this  pair  of  guns  had  a  tenacity  of  near  38000 
lbs. ;  while  that  of  the  iron  in  the  first  .pair  was  only  between 
27000  and  28000  lbs.  The  solid-cast  gun  of  the  first  pair  burst 
at  the  85th  fire,  and  that  of  the  second  pair  at  the  73d  fire ;  the 
superior  iron  giving  the  inferior  solid-cast  gun.  These  results, 
however,  did  not  destroy  the  confidence  in  strong  iron  for  solid- 
cast  guns,  and  the  first  pair  of  10-inch  guns  were  made  from  the 
same  lot  of  iron ;  and  with  a  tenacity  of  37000  lbs.,  the  solid-cast 
gun  burst  at  the  20th  fire.  This  result  weakened  confidence  in 
very  strong  iron,  and  the  tenacity  was  reduced. 

"In  1857,  after  guns  of  good  tenacity  had  failed  at  the  Fort 
Pitt,  South  Boston,  and  West  Point  foundries,  four  out  of  seven 
guns  offered  for  inspection  at  the  last-named  foundry  having  burst 
in  proof,  Mr.  Parrott,  proprietor  of  the  West  Point  Foundry,  one 
of  our  most  experienced  gun-founders,  cast  his  trial  contract  guns 
of  iron  having  a  tenacity  of  30000  to  32000  lbs. .  One  of  these 
gnns  has  endured  lOOQ  service  charges  of  14  lbs.  powder  (800 
rounds  with  shell,  and  200  with  shot)." 

An  8-inch  gun  cast  in  1844,  of  iron  giving  a  tensile  strength  of 
26376  lbs.,  stood  671  fires,  while  two  guns  of  the  same  pattern,  cast 
in  1851,  from  iron  of  37814  lbs.,  gave  a  mean  endurance  of  46 
fires.* 

SS9.  This  inferiority  of  the  strongest  iron  for  guns  is  attribu- 
ted to  its  greater  contraction  in  cooling,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  further  considered.  Of  the  last  guns  mentioned,  the  best  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  of  low^  soft,  gray  iron,  of  moderate  tena- 
city and  small  shrinkage.  The  poorest  was  made  of  high,  hard, 
close-grained  strong  iron,  having  the  greater  contraction  of  '10  to 
•15  inch  more  in  the  diameter  of  a  gun  than  lower  irons.  It  was 
all  melted  and  run  into  pigs  once,  and  a  part  of  it  remelted  before 

*  "  Reports  of  Experimentfl  on  Metals  for  Cannon,'*  1856,  p.  198. 
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being  melted  for  casting  the  guns.  The  reduction  of  the  carhon 
bv  thU  process  appears  to  account  for  its  greater  shrinJcage,  as 
well  !is  its  greater  strength, 

360.  Cast  irtiii  \\&si  [>erliaps  reached  its  maximam  strength. 
At  l(!!Lst,  (M  cast  iron,  without  the  aid  of  other  ingredients  or  pro- 
cesses, it  has  only  been  improved  bj  the  discovery  of  better  orea 
and  better  mixtures.  Indeed,  one  authority*  states  that  "  the 
quality  of  our  2>ig-iron  lias  deteriorated  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. In  nn  English  gun,  imported  into  America  in  1845,  the  cast 
iron  was  of  a  density  of  T'04,  and  tensile  strength  1S145  Iba.  to  the 
aquaro  inch ;  while  other  English  guns,  imported  aboat  tliirty  years 
pro^•i^^usly,  co]itiiine<l  metal  of  a  density  of  7'202,  and  tensile 
strength  <'iirre9ponding  to  28flC7  lbs,  to  the  square  inch,"  But  the 
Btrougtii  of  steel  and  the  size  of  the  masses  produced  are  increased 
every  year. 

361.  ^V.vNT'oK  UsiFOEMiTY. — Cast  ifon  is  uot  uniform.  Cap- 
tain liodtuBi)  Bays:+  "Wo  do  not  l-n/»o,  for  example,  what  quali- 
ties of  iron  are  necessary  to  make  the  best  gun ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do 
wi'  kmiw  how.  fnuu  any  of  its  ores,  constantly  to  produce  iron 
which  shiil!  jHissess  those  qualities!"  From  tlie  fact  that  high, 
strong  iron  iimkes  a  weaker  gun  than  hiwer  iron,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  uniformity,  at  least,  in  the  variation  of  iron.  But 
other  facts  mentioned  by  Captain  Rodman  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  "  we  are  at  jirescnt  far  from  ]K>ssessiiig  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  jifiifii''"  of  cast  iriin  in  its  application  to  gun -founding." 
A  gun  nmile  by  Captain  Parnitt  Iwm'ng  failed  at  the  169th  fire, 
the  inm,  having  a  tenacity  of  30000  to  32000  lbs,,  was  condemned 
by  him  ns  ti>o  high— having  tiH)  much  contraction — for  heavy 
p:uns.  From  this  rejected  iron  two  lO-inch  guns  were  made, 
"  wliiili  have  been  tired  2452  rt)undB  each,  tlie  least  charges  being 
14  lb-,  of  ]H>w<ler  and  one  solid  shot;  and  neither  gun  broke. 
TIr's,"  guu-i  liavc  nincc  been  fired  1000  rounds  each,  with  18  Ibe. 
l>owdcr  and  solid  shot^  and  neither  gun  yet  broken." 

77k'  iiii»f  iron  is  generally  supposed  to  be  uniform  ia  contno- 

•  "The  rseful  UeMK"  p.  213. 

f  "  Iteporu  of  Kiperiments  on  Uetals  for  Cannon,  Mo.,"  1861. 
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tion.  A  striking  instance  to  the  contrary  is  the  attempt  at  Wool- 
wich to  shrink  a  gun  over  a  wrought-iron  tube  (Fig.  153).  Two 
guns  were  broken  in  the  process,  and  the  metal  of  the  third  shrunk 
so  unequally,  that  the  endurance  was  limited  compared  with  that 
of  a  tube  put  without  initial  strain  into  a  cast-iron  gun  (Table 
XIII.  and  332). 

In  five  specimens  of  the  best  American  iron  mentioned  above, 
there  was  a  maximimi  variation  of  11000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
— a  variation  equal  to  the  total  strength  of  other  qualities.  The 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  highest  and  lowest  American  gun- 
iron,  tested  during  a  series  of  years,  is  stated  at  36970  lbs.*  The 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  lowest  English  iron  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  highest  American  reported  by  Colonel 
Delafield,  is  40000  lbs.  per  square  inch — a  number  given  by 
Haswell  for  the  highest  cast  iron  of  commerce. 

369.  This  want  of  uniformity  must  always  be  risked,  because 
it  cannot  be  remedied.  Long  experiment  indeed  enables  founders 
to  mix  ores  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  intended  pro- 
duct, but  no  two  charges  in  the  smelting  furnace,  nor  pigs  broken 
for  remelting,  are  substantially  alike.  But  steel  and  the  more 
refined  metals  are,  and  obviously  should  be,  more  uniform.  Cast 
iron  is  made  from  materials  the  number  and  proportion  of  wliich 
we  do  not  know.  Steel  is  made  from  materials  the  number  and 
proportion  of  which  are  much  more  definitely  known  beforehand. 
This  was  unintentionally  admitted  by  Mr.  Abel,  chemist  to  the 
British  War  Department,  in  the  following  statement:!  '^The 
chemical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cast  iron, 
from  different  sources,  either  as  obtained  from  the  blast  furnace, 
or  after  repeated  remeltings,  had  led  him  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  uniformity  of  this  material  was  to  a  great  extent  under  con- 
trol. He  had  examined  specimens  obtained  from  some  of  the  best 
iron-works,  and  on  comparing  with  them  samples  made,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  years,  at  the  same  works,  he  found  them,  from 


*  "Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon,"  1856,  p.  274. 
f  **0on8truction  of  Artillery,*'  Inst  Oivil  Engineers,  1860. 
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a  chemical  point  of  view,  almost  identical  in  their  natnre.  There 
niiglit  be  a  Tariation  in  the  density,  and  other  phynoal  prt^>ertieB, 
resulting  from  the  temperatnre  at  which  the  metal  was  eaat,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  but  the  regulation  of  such  differenoea 
was  under  the  control  of  founders  and  engineera.  I^  therefore,  it 
-was  found  that  cast  iron  might,  n-ith  proper  attention  to  ita  manu- 
facture, be  made  almost  perfectly  uniform,  some  faith  ought  to  be 
placed  in  that  material.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  important  reaulta 
obtained  by  tiie  further  treatment  of  cast  iron  Bhonld  not  be  loet 
sight  of.  By  prc^ressive  decarbonization,  it  might  be  made  to 
approach  to  perfect  steel  in  its  nature,  or  to  acquire  the  charscter- 
istice  of  malleable  iron.  Such  conversionB  could,  a  few  ^ears  ago, 
only  he  carried  out  upon  a  small  scale,  or  by  most  laborious  pro- 
cess ;  now  Uiey  could  lie  effected  upon  a  very  large  scale,  so  that 
masses  of  the  products,  of  great  size,  could  be  produced.  Amongst 
otiiers,  Mr.  Bessemer  had  obtained  results  which  should  not  be 
passed  over.  He  thought  they  might  prove  most  important,  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  remembered  what  had  already  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  Mr,  Krupp,  in  Prussia." 

That  i.^  to  say,  there  may  be  a  variation  in  density  and  ot/ur 
physical  propertiea  of  liOfX  iron,  but  it  promises  great  reenltswhen 
improvements  amounting  to  a  new  manufacture  are  introduced, 
especially  a  new  manufacture  of  steel. 

To  this  Mr.  Longridge  replied :  "  Many  striking  instances 
miglit  be  given  to  show,  that  identity  of  chemical  composition 
miglit  coexist  with  great  variation  of  physical  properties.  For 
example,  phoRphorus  was  a  deadly  iH>ison,  and  ignited  with  the 
least  friction  in  its  ordinary  state  ;  yet  in  another  state,  without 
any  change  chemically,  it  might  be  swallowed  without  caosing  any 
injury,  and  did  not  ignite  by  friction.  He  believed  there  were 
certain  compounds,  such  as  one  of  chlorine  and  naphthaline,  whii^ 
existed  in  the  gaseous,  the  liquid,  and  the  solid  form,  and  yet  no 
chemical  difference  could  be  detected.  Therefore  be  did  not 
think  that  chemical  identity  had  much  to  do  with  the  mecluuiical 
properties  of  iron.  He  was  supported  in  that  opinion  by  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  Ghemists  appointed  in  the  United 
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Btatee,  in  1849,  to  investigate  this  question.  In  1851  their  first 
report  was  made,  which  was  of  a  hopeful  character.  In  1852,  it 
was  reported  that  a  decided  relation,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
observed  between  the  amount  of  uncombined  carbon  and  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  metal.  But  in  the  final  report,  in  1855, 
all  the  former  reports  were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  stated,  that 
'though  at  first  largely  appreciating  the  extent  of  our  labors, 
the  completion  of  them  sensibly  diminished  that  estimate  of  their 
usefulness.'  Therefore,  he  thought,  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  ascertain  the  chemical  qualities  of  iron,  practical  men  were  yet 
very  far  from  being  in  a  nosition  to  accept  them  as  indices  of  its 
tensile  strength." 

Mr.  Bidder,  President  of  the  Institution,  said  in  the  same  dis- 
cussion: '^  Cast-iron  guns  had  no  doubt  occasionally  exhibited 
wonderful  results.  They  had  withstood  an  immense  amount  of 
firing  and  strain;  but  there  was  not  any  certuinty  of  uniform 
results  being  obtained.  In  one  case  a  cast-iron  gun  had  sustained 
1500  or  2000  rounds,  whilst  another  gun,  stated  to  have  been  cast 
from  the  same  metal  and  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  had 
not  resisted  for  a  single  day." 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  in  a  paper  on  materials  for  cannon,*  says : 
**  There  are  many  instances  on  record  of  cast  iron  having  shown 
an  amazing  amount  of  strength,  toughness,  and  general  endurance, 
both  as  guns  and  in  other  constructions ;  still,  at  the  best,  it  is  un- 
certain, and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  is  not  strong,  and  is  pro- 
verbially treacherous  to  depend  upon,  as  it  gives  no  warning  before 
rupture ;  and  hence  the  time  has  arrived  when,  for  ordnance  espe- 
cially, it  seems  about  to  give  place  to  a  better  material,  either 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  both." 

36S.  It  is  indeed  stated,  that  the  endurance  of  cast-iron  guns 
can  be  pretty  certainly  predicted  upon  an  examination  of  the  mi- 
nute cracks  and  other  appearances  in  the  bore  afler  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rounds ;  and  that,  in  a  general  way,  experience  has  settled 
the  number  of  fires  that  a  gun  will  stand.     Without  questioning 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Sorvioe  Inst,  August^  1862. 
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these  statements,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that  this  informa- 
tion has  not  been,  perhaps  because  it  could  not  be,  so  far  utilized 
as  to  prevent  very  serious  losses  of  life,  treasure,  and  discipline, 
from  the  bursting  of  cast-iron  guns.  And  what  is  worse,  it  has 
failed  to  remove  that  constant  looking  for  of  disaster  which  pro- 
hibits high  charges,  high  velocities,  and  the  sharp  and  decisive  war- 
fare which  a  more  trustworthy  gun-metal  of  no  greater  strength 
would  render  safe  and  practicable.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  will 
be  further  compared  in  this  respect. 

3A4,  Defects  in  Foundino. — The  actual  strength  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  thick  casting  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  same  iron  in  a 
small  bar.  The  outside  cools  and  contracts  iirst,  squeezing  some  part 
of  the  liquid  or  pasty  iron  within  up  into  the  riser-head.  Taking 
the  case  of  a  solid  cylinder :  when  the  outside  is  firmly  set,  the 
inside  begins  to  cool,  and  in  contracting  tends  to  do  three  things : 
1st.  It  tends  to  pull  the  outside  into  a  smaller  diameter,  but  with 
only  the  weaker  or  tensile  force  reduced  by  heat,  while  the  out- 
side opposes  the  stronger  or  compressive  resistance,  in  the  best 
form  to  maintain  it — the  arch.*  The  outside  is  then  a  little  com- 
pressed. 2d.  The  contracting  interior  tends  to  break  loose  from 
the  exterior ;  but  as  the  metal  is  cooler  and  the  section  greater 
towards  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre,  the  iron  is  but  little 
strained  in  this  direction.  3d.  As  the  inside  meets  with  these  two 
resistances  in  trying  to  get  into  a  cylinder  of  less  diameter,  its  last 
tendency  is  to  separate  in  radial  cracks.  In  everj'  large  casting 
this  result  would  actually  occur ;  otherwise  the  inside  would  be 
left  in  high  tension.  "The  extent  of  contraction  in  a  10-inch  gun, 
cooled  as  above  supposed,  with  a  maximum  difference  of  tempera- 
ture (2700**),  would  be  about  two  inches  in  length  and  a  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  4  of  the  latter  would  be  in  a  direction  from  the 
centre  towards  the  exterior,  tending  to  split  open  the  gun.     The 


•  The  American  solid  cast  (runs  nr©  j*lisrlitly  oral  in  section,  so  that  the  efl^ctA  of 
an  nnjielding  arch  are  modified.  The  Dahlfrren  guns  are  also  cast  much  larger  tiiMi 
the  finished  size,  so  tliat  the  metal  can  adjust  itself  to  ihe  strains,  in  some  degree, 
when  it  is  turned.  Several  of  the  11 -in.  solid-cast  guns  have  endured  IWW  U>  JOOO 
rounds. 
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above  supposes  an  extreme  case,  in  which  a  maximum  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  exterior  and  interior  occurs,  a  condi- 
tion which  never  exists  in  practice.  But  it  serves,  however,  to 
explain  the  law  which  governs  the  contraction  of  iron.***  In  any 
case,  the  interior  is  not  compact  and  dense. 

SI69.  If,  as  some  authorities  state,  the  contraction  of  cast  iron 
is  greater  when  cooled  rapidly  than  when  cooled  slowly,  the 
greater  contraction  of  the  outer  part  of  the  gun  would  to  that  ex- 
tent relieve  the  difficulty  specified ;  but  if  the  reverse  is  true — and 
upon  this  theory  Captain  Rodman  proposes  to  put  the  exterior  of 
a  gun  cooled  from  the  inside  into  tension — the  strains  described 
above  would  be  aggravated. 

366.  The  sources  of  failure,  then,  are  as  follows :  when  the 
gun  is  cool,  a  considerable  part  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  inside 
is  already  employed  in  preventing  the  inside  from  contracting, 
thus  leaving  only  the  residue  to  resist  the  powder,  while  the  out- 
side, being  in  compression,  can  at  first  oppose  no  resistance  at  all 
to  the  powder ;  on  the  contrary,  its  first  tendency  is  to  heljf  the 
powder  open  the  gun.  But  this  does  not  fully  state  the  case. 
The  outer  layer  of  any  tube  is  but  slightly  stretched  by  elastic  in- 
ternal pressure,  while  the  inner  layer  is  greatly  stretched — the 
amount  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  Hence, 
if  the  outer  layer  is  initially  compressed,  it  may  be  so  slightly 
elongated  by  the  powder  as  never  to  come  into  tension  until  the 
inside  is  actually  burst. 

367.  The  tendency  of  the  core  of  the  gun  to  contract  away 
from  the  outer  portion,  is  compared  by  Mr.  Conybearef  to  build- 
ing up  a  gun  of  a  number  of  concentric  wrought-iron  rings,  by 
heating  the  second  ring  and  placing  it  within  the  exterior  ring 
already  shrunk ;  and,  when  the  ring  had  cooled,  repeating  the 
operation  with  a  third  red-hot  ring.  Such  a  gun  would  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  coherence  and  strength ;  yet  this  "  was  precisely 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  construction  of  cast-iron 
ordnance  cast  solid  and  cooled  from  the  exterior." 

♦  Major  Wado.     "Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon,"  1856. 
f  Discussion  on  the  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  Ciyil  Engineers,  I960. 
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368.  Tbe  existence  of  Btraina  from  oneqnal  cooling  is  prored 
by  the  superior  endurance  of  guns  that  have  been  kept  a  long 
time  after  easting,  thus  giving  the  metal  time  to  recover  a  condi- 
tion uf  repoae.  Mr.  Bramwell*  thus  refers  to  the  American  ez- 
perimentB :  "  A  gun  which  had  been  bo  kept  for  six  jearB,  endured 
eight  hundred  diacharges  before  it  buret ;  while  another  gun  en- 
dured two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  dischargeB,  and 
did  not  burst.  Giuus  of  the  same  description,  tried  thirty  days 
after  casting,  burst,  one  at  the  eighty-fourth,  and  the  other  at  the 
seventy-second  dischai^.  This  result  sliowed  it  was  not  impoam- 
blo  that  the  superior  manner  in  which  guns  cast  some  yeari  ago, 
but  recently  used,  had  stood'their  work,  as  compared  with  those 
of  modern  make,  was  not  due,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  to  the 
better  quality  of  metal  in  those  days,  as  compared  witii  the  prw- 
ent,  but  to  their  having  been  cast  a  long  time ;  and  to  the  stnuns 
that  existed  in  tliem,  from  unequal  contraction,  when  originally 
cast,  having  ceased,  wliile  the  strains  in  the  new  castings  w«i« 
still  exerting  a  prejudicial  efiect.  It  was  proved,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  guns  to  which  he  had  alluded,  that  the  gun  which  burst 
after  eight  hundred  discharges  had  a  tensile  strength  of  33000 
lbs.,  and  that  whicli  endured  upwards  of  two  tliousand  five  hnn- 
dred  di^harges  without  bursting,  had  a  tensile  strength  of  39000 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Of  the  guns  which  were  tested  thirty  days 
after  being  cast,  the  one  had  a  tensile  strength  of  27000  lbs.,  and 
the  other  a  tensile  strength  of  IJ7000  lbs.  }>er  square  inch  of  Bection. 
Both  these  recently  cast  guns  endured  a  less  number  of  rounds 
than  those  which  had  been  cast  some  years,  although  the  metal 
of  these  latter  was  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  former." 

360,  The  expansion  of  the  inner  layer  of  metal  by  the  heat  of 
firing  is,  in  the  case  of  guns  cast  solid,  a  direct  and  unqualified 
advantage.  If  carried  far  enough,  it  not  only  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  interior  and  the  compression  of  the  exterior,  but  revenea 
these  strains,  placing  the  various  layers  in  the  condition  to  be 
equally  stniined  at  the  instant  of  the  maximum  elaetie  pressure. 
But  this  advantage  can  never  be  depended  upon  in  practice.  A 
*  "Construction  of  ArtiUer;,"  Inst  C.  £.,  1S60. 
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gun  may  never  attain  the  exact  state  of  strain  required ;  and  if  it 
does,  it  instantly  goes  beyond  it. 

370.  The  next  source  of  weakness  due  to  casting  guns  solid  is, 
the  reduction  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material.  A  bar  of  cast 
iron  1  inch  square  was  cut  out  of  a  bar  8  inches  square,  and  tested 
with  a  bar  originally  cast  1  inch  square.  The  reduction  in  the 
resistance  of  the  former  bar  to  crushing  was  43  per  cent.,  and  to 
transverse  strain,  42  per  cent.*  Mr.  Longridge  is  of  the  opinionf 
that  ^^  in  a  mass  of  metal  such  as  was  required  in  a  68-pounder 
gun,  the  loss  of  strength  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent."  In  a 
solid  gun  mentioned  by  Captain  Hodman,  a  sample  cut  out  near 
the  trunnion  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  44000  lbs.  for  the  out- 
side and  81000  lbs.  for  the  inside.  So  that  a  gun  unequally  cooled 
not  only  offers  the  resistance  of  but  a  part  of  its  strength  to  the 
strain  of  the  powder,  but  has  less  total  strength  than  a  gun  uni- 
formly cooled.  These  facts  are  fully  competent  to  account  for  the 
weakness  of  solid  cast-iron  guns. 

371*  The  want  of  density  in  the  metal  of  guns  thus  cast  is 
the  source  of  another  species  of  failure.  Mr.  Mallet  thus  describes 
its  condition ::{:  '^  In  a  casting  of  2  or  8  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
it  is  not  unusual  (with  a  founder's  best  care)  to  find  a  central  por- 
tion of  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  spongy  mass 
of  scarcely  coherent  crystals  of  cast  iron,  usually  in  arborescent 
masses,  made  up  of  octohedral  crystals ;  the  whole  so  loose,  that 
upon  a  newly  cut  section  dark  cavities  can  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  in  all  directions,  out  of  which,  often,  single  or  grouped  crys- 
tals can  be  picked  with  the  hand,  and  so  soft  that  a  sharp  pointed 
chisel  of  steel  may  be  easily  driven  into  the  mass  some  inches,  as 
if  into  lead  or  soft  stone."  The  poorest  part  of  this  core  is  bored 
out  in  the  chase,  but  the  chamber,  where  the  greatest  strain 
comes,  is  the  worst  part  of  the  casting.  Hardness  and  density  of 
bore  are  necessary  to  prevent  enlargement  both  from  concussion 
and  friction,  especially  in  the  case  of  rifled  guns.     Commander 

♦  "Report  of  Commission  on  Railway  Structures,"  1849. 

t  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  1860. 

i  "On  the  Physical  Conditions  involved  in  the  Construction  of  Artillery/'  1856. 
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Seott  BtateB,*  that  "  from  being  cast  solid,  guna  were  made  with 
a,  degree  of  liardiic^is  which  was  injuriouB  to  tenacity,  in  order  that 
the  centre  of  the  gun  miglit  not  he  worn  away  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  shot."     He  instances  certain  guns  cast  at  Woolwich. 

373.  Effect  of  Aoe  on  Endurakce.  —  The  metal  of  a  gun, 
thus  p1acM3d  by  unequal  cooling  in  an  unnatm^  condition,  tends 
to  assume  a  natural  position  of  repose.  Three  8-inch  columbiad^ 
of  the  same  torm  and  dimensions,  and  cast  in  the  same  way,  from 
the  same  iron,  were  tried  as  follows : — One  fired  immediately  after 
casting,  failed  at  the  i2d  round ;  aller  6  years,  the  others  were 
fired ;  one  of  them  etood  800  rounds,  and  the  otlier  2583  (368). 

373.  Imi'Rovemext  is  ForNDiso.f  Captain  Koduan's  Pbo- 
t^BSS. — The  ])rincipal  iiuprorentent  in  the  fabrication  of  cast-iron 
guns,  13  Captain  Kodman's  proce^  of  cooling  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  tlie  interior,  and,  fur  this  purpose,  casting  them  hollow. 
The  fabrication  and  test  of  these  guns  have  been  described  in  a 
preceding  t-hapter  (154). 

The  design  is  to  remedy  tlie  various  defects  of  the  old  process; 
princi!>ally  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  solid  castings  to  be  burst  by 
their  own  initial  strains,  by  reversing  the  process  of  cooling  and 
shrinking  described  above.  Since  tliere  would  tlien  be  no  force 
opjw.i^.'d  to  the  contraction  of  the  iimer  layers  of  metal,  except  the 
trifling  cohesion  of  the  liquid  or  i>asty  mass  tliat  they  bliruuk 
away  froTn,  1st,  they  would  not  be  left  in  tension,  and  tliereforc, 
3d,  they  couUl  not  exert  any  i>ower  to  pull  the  exterior  layere  into 
compression. 

374.  But  it  is  not  pro]>osed  to  leave  the  metal  in  a  condition 

•  "ronstriiclion  of  Anillcry,"  Inst  Civil  Engineers,  lifCO, 

t  TIu'  Diiblprcn  fiins,  up  to  ll-in.  calibre,  W)me  of  wliicli  have  endured  above  !0M 
Tounds.  wen  cast  siiIkI,  but  consiilerably  largCT  in  diameter  tlisn  tbe  Bnished  sice.  Tha 
heavy  Xaiy  gimii  arc  now  cast  hoUuw.     All  Ibe  rifles  are  cast  without  truoiiioiu. 

In  a  Uisoujsioii  en  gun?,  before  tlio  Franklin  Inslitute  (iSSS).  Chief- Kngi Deer  Wood 
Niid  Hint  "Captain  r>a1i1gn?n'^  metbcxl  lo  obviate  the  ovit  (of  Ftrain  due  to  nneqial 
Fhriiikap>)  nmsi^teil  in  nistinft  the  gun  niore  uearlv  in  tbe  form  of  ■  evlinder,  Ibn 
Uiming  off  tlie  sdiiitional  metal  on  tlic  exterior  which  had  cnowU  the  Elroin  in  unequal 
fhrinlcipf.  by  baviQg  been  llrst  ct>oU-d  in  the  mould.  Tlis  guu  were  can  solid:  itm 
the  interior  part  supposed  to  be  the  (reakest,  ia  bored  out"— SrfentjSe  Amrrieta, 

Sov.  li,  ise:. 
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of  repose.  The  attempt  is  to  remedy  by  the  same  process  the 
defective  strength  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  already  considered,  viz., 
that  the  inside  is  more  stretched  than  the  outside  by  internal  pres- 
sure. Captain  Rodman  quotes  this  law  from  Professor  Barlow, 
and  says,  as  to  the  greater  endurance  of  his  hollow-cast  gun  :* 
"The  object  of  my  improvement  was  in  part,  if  not  fully  attained, 
viz.,  to  throw  the  gun  upon  a  strain,  such  that  under  the  action 
of  the  law  of  strain,  as  stated  above,  each  one  of  the  infinitely  thin 
cylinders  composing  the  thickness  of  the  gun,  shall  be  brought  to 
the  breaking  strain  at  the  same  instant^^ 

37ff.  The  process  of  cooling  would  then  have  to  occur  as  fol- 
lows : — Taking  any  two  of  the  infinitely  thin  cylinders  referred 
to,  the  exterior  of  the  inner  one  having  set  at  a  diameter  of  say 
2  f§et,  the  interior  of  the  outer  one  would  have  to  contract  to 
a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  two  feet.  In  other  words,  a  given 
length  of  metal  would  have  to  contract  more  in  one  cylinder  than 
in  the  other,  by  the  abstraction  of  a  p^ven  amount  of  heat.  Now 
if  all  parts  of  the  iron  were  alike  in  their  composition  and  struc- 
ture, the  cooling  of  all  parts  in  a  given  time  would  of  course  leave 
the  whole  mass  in  repose.  But  certain  experiments  are  said  to 
show  that  "  the  contraction  of  the  same  iron  is  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooled. 
That  which  cools  most  rapidly  contracts  most.^f  If  this  is  true, 
when  a  gun  is  cooled  from  within,  the  inside  is  not  only  cooled 
first,  but  most  rapidly,  since  the  heat  has  a  shorter  distance  to 
travel.  Hence  the  outside  contracts  less  than  the  inside,  and  the 
outer  infinitely  thin  cylinder,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  instead 
of  shrinking  to  a  diameter  less  than  2  feet,  so  as  to  compress  the 
one  within  it,  would  tend  to  stretch  it  into  a  state  of  tension,  and, 
in  stretching  it,  to  be  itself  compressed ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
mass,  which  is  just  the  opposite  state  of  strain  to  that  required. 
These  results  would  be  very  minute,  but  Mr.  Longridge  has 
demonstrated  that  a  deviation  from  ihQ  proper  tension  of  j^^  inch 


*  "Reiwrta  of  Experimenta  on  Metals  for  Cannon,*'  1856,  p.  211 
t  Ibid,  p.  196. 
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in  a  diameter  of  17  inches,  reduces  the  strength  of  a  cylinder  40 
per  cent. 

376.  Other  experiments  indicate  that  a  large  mass  of  metal 
cooling  last,  will  contract  upon  a  smaller  mass  which,  being  thin- 
ner, cools  first.  Mr.  Wiard  cast  a  heavy  ring  with  a  tliin  bar  ex- 
tending across  its  diameter.  The  ring  contracted  upon  the  bar  so 
tiglitly  that  it  could  not  easily  be  broken  out.  When  broken  out, 
the  bar  was  considerably  longer  than  the  space  it  had  filled. 

The  results  are  at  least  so  irregular,  that  it  would  be  almost  im* 
possible  to  produce  theoreticaUy  exact  strains  by  this  method. 

377,  Another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  partial  cooling  of 
the  outside  of  the  casting,  while  the  intermediate  portions  are  still 
liquid.  Major  Wade's  report  on  this  subject  states  that*  "the 
fracture  of  the  10-inch  gun,  cast  hollow,  developed  cavities  or  fis- 
sures in  the  face  of  the  fractured  surface,  near  the  front  of  the 
chase.  The  fissures  are  irregular,  presenting  in  some  parts  an 
open  chasm,  half  an  inch  wide  and  4  or  5  inches  in  length  and 
depth ;  in  other  parts  the  metal  has  a  sponge-like  appearance ;  they 
are  from  10  to.  14  inches  below  the  neck  or  narrowest  part  of  the 
casting,!  where  the  iron,  in  C(K>ling,  soonest  becomes  solid  entirely 
through  a  cross-section  of  the  gun.  The  position  of  the  fissures 
marks  the  place  where  the  iron  remained  longest  liquid,  in  this 
section  of  the  casting ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  were  formed  by 
the  liquid  iron  in  tliis  part  descending,  to  supply  the  vacancies 
made  l)v  the  shrinkage  beneath.  The  mass  of  the  metal  below 
being  greater,  a  portion  of  it  continued  liquid  a  longer  period  of 
time,  and  until  after  a  cross-section  at  the  neck  had  become  solid ; 
and  this  solid  intercepting  the  descent  of  liquid  metal  from 
the  sinking-head  above,  the  shrinkage  below  could  be  replaced 
from  no  other  part  than  that  where  the  fissures  are  found,  viz., 
directly  beneath  the  cross-section  at  the  neck,  where  the  metal 
first  becomes  solid  throughout." 

"  The  area  of  that  part  of  the  cross-section  which  is  outside  of 

♦  "Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon,"  1856,  p.  198. 
f  The  gun  was  of  the  old  pattern ;  the  place  referred  to  ui  in  the  rear  of  the  long 
muzzle-swell. 
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the  fiasare,  is  ^  of  the  area  of  the  whole  section ;  and  the  part 
within  the  fissures  is  ^^  of  the  whole.  This  indicates  that  fV  o^ 
the  heat  contained  in  the  liquid  metal  escaped  by  passing  out- 
ward, through  the  exterior  surface,  to  the  mould,  by  which  it  was 
conducted  off;  the  remaining  y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  passed  inward  to  the 
core,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  water." 

378.  The  strains  would  then  be  as  follows: — The  intermediate 
metal,  still  hot,  after  the  exterior  and  interior  had  set,  and  after 
the  surrounding  parts  had  become  so  pasty  that  it  could  receive 
no  supply  of  metal  from  the  sinking-head,  or  elsewhere,  would  still 
continue  to  contract,  thus  pulling  the  parts  within  it  into  tension, 
and  the  parts  outside  of  it  into  compression,  and  itself  into  ex* 
treme  tension,  or,  in  large  castings,  pulling  itself  apart.  These 
strains  in  all  parts  of  the  16^-in.  walls  of  a  15-in.  gun,  would  be 
about  equal  to  the  strains  in  a  solid-cast  gun  16^  in.  in  external 
diameter,  or  about  the  size  of  the  rifled  siege-gun,  Fig.  80,  al- 
though very  much  less  than  in  a  solid-cast  gun  of  equal  size. 

S79.  Some  of  the  strains,  then,  in  a  hollow-cast  gun,  are  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  required  by  Professor  Barlow's  formula. 
And  supposing  that  the  layers  of  a  gun  will  be  drawn  tightly  over 
each  other,  proceeding  outward  from  the  centre,  if  the  heat  is  ab- 
stracted exclusively  from  within,  the  absolute  condition  of  such  a 
result  is,  that  the  mould  shall  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  molten 
iron  (2700°)  until  the  extreme  outer  layer  of  the  gun  begins  to  fall 
below  that  point  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  within.  AVTien 
this  occurs,  the  temperature  of  the  mould  must  be  made  to  fall  with 
the  same  rapidity ;  for  if  it  falls  faster,  the  gun  will  begin  to  cool 
from  the  outside,  and  if  it  falls  slower,  the  stress  on  the  different 
layers  of  the  gun  will  become  irregular. 

Surrounding  the  mould  ^vitll  a  mass  of  molten  iron  thicker  than 
the  walls  of  tlie  gun,  so  as  to  be  always  hotter  than  the  gun,  would 
obviously  prevent  cooling  from  without.  The  unequal  contrac- 
tion of  the  same  mass  of  iron,  by  reason  of  its  chemical  differ- 
ences, would  in  any  case  disturb  the  desired  uniformity  of  strain. 

380.  So  that,  while  the  defect  of  rupturing  strains  in  solid  cast- 
ings may  be  entirely  avoided  by  means  of  a  mould  that  can  be 
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heated  to  2700°  before  the  iron  is  poured,  it  appears  ini[n!scticable 
to  put  the  outer  }&yen  of  metal  into  tonsion  regulated  with  theo- 
retical nicety,  by  Captain  Hodman's  process.  Even  if  this  tenaion 
was  attained,  the  gun  would  lose  much  of  it  in  time,  for  it  ia  well 
known  tliat  castings  lose  their  other  initial  strains  by  age  (368,- 
372).  The  results  certainly  show  a  vast  improvement  over  solid- 
cast  guns,  but  neither  the  endurance  of  the  hollow-cast  guns,  nor 
the  charges  they  are  allowed  to  carry,  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
iron  ill  them  can  be  "brought  to  thebreaking  strain  at  the  same 
instant.''  In  fact,  the  above  extract  from  Major  Wade's  report, 
shows  that  ^^  of  the  hollow  casting,  being  cooled  from  without, 
was  ill  the  opposite  condition  of  strain. 

38 1 ,  The  expansion  of  the  interior  of  tlie  gun  by  the  heat  of 
firing,  would  of  c^un«  disturb  the  initial  strains,  but  no  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  hooped  gun.  If  tlie  tension  of  the  exterior  was 
insufficient,  the  ^rst  few  rounds  would  increase  it,  and  strengthen 
eitlter  gun.  The  intermediate  spongy  place  in  the  wall  of  a  gun 
cast  hollow  and  cooled  from  botli  surfaces,  would  allow  the  inner 
layers  of  metal  to  expand  more  witliout  straining  the  outer  layer, 
than  if  the  metal  were  solid  throughout.  But  tlie  longitudinal 
strain  of  expansion  by  tlie  heat  of  firing,  produces  no  compensa- 
ting results.  This  strain  is  in  a  great  degiee  avoided  by  strong 
steel  guns,  because  the  walls  may  be  tliin ;  and  by  hooped  guoa, 
because  the  inn(;r  tube  may  slide  within  the  hoops ;  but  the  thick 
cast-iron  wall  must  endure  its  greatest  force.  Even  if  hooped  with 
steel,  cast  iron  nnist  be  quite  thick  to  have  the  necessary  longita- 
dinol  strength,    (30+.) 

383.  Tlie  other  defects  of  solid-cast  gims,  are  partially  or  en- 
tirely remedied  bv  Captain  Hodman's  process.  The  surface  of  the 
boie  is  the  hardest  and  densest  part  of  tlie  casting,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  resist  pressure  and  abrasion.  Tlie  tensile  strength  of  the 
metal  that  receives  the  first  shock  of  the  exploding  powder,  is 
uninjured,  because  it  is  not  drawn  like  the  interitM*  of  a  solid-east 
gun.  The  intermediate  metal  is  stronger  or  weaker,  as  the  cool- 
ing is  more  or  less  carried  on  from  tlie  interior. 

383.  Mk.  WiAsn's  Flan. — Mr.  Norman  Wiard,iiiuMe  ingeiu- 
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ooa  and  important  Bpeculations  on  the  bursting  of  guns  by  the 
heat  of  the  firing  have  been  re-  ^^ 

ferred  to  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, has  received  a  large  order  for 
heavy  cannon,  based  upon  the  en- 
durance of  either  one  of  two  test- 
guns.  The  engravings  illustrate 
the  general  features  of  hia  plan, 
bnt  not  the  exact  proportions; 
these  arc  the  subject  of  extended 
experiments  and  calculations  not 
yet  perfected. 

The  gun  is  to  have  the  same 
diameter  and  length  of  boro  as  the 
Navy  15-in.  gun.  and  about  9  in. 
greater  external  diameter,  and  is 
to  weigh  430U0  lbs.  The  interior 
parts  may  be  cooled  uniformly 
by  water  passing  throngh  the  cores 
between  the  ribs  and  in  the  bore, 
upon  Captain  Rodman's  plan. — 
The  exterior  part  or  reinforce, 
being  tliieker  than  the  other  parts, 
will  c<iol  last  after  casting,  and  is 
by  this  means  intended  to  com- 
press the  barrel  with  such  force  as 
to  bring  all  parts  of  the  metal 
into  ciiual  strain  at  the  instant 
of  firing,  according  to  Professor 
Barlow's  formula.  The  ribs  are 
curved  in  both  directions, — from 
front  to  rear,  and  from  the  inner 

barrel  to  the  outer  Iioop  or  reinforce,  so  that  they  can  spring 
enough  to  allow  the  inner  barrel  to  expand  both  longitudinally, 
and  the  intention  is,  radially,  by  tho  lieat  of  firing,  without  seriously 
Btraining  the  Btructurc.    The  ril»  also  yield  during  tlie  process  of 


casting,  niider  nDequal  contraction 
due  eitlter  to  unequal  cooling  or 
to  chemical  differences  in  tlw 
metal,  Tbey  are  proposed  to  be 
Btiff  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  powder,  and  sufficiently 
flexible  to  bend  under  the  fj^reater 
force  of  expauBion — a  force  limited 
only  by  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  metal.  The  elasticity  of  the 
whole  structure  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  guns  without  ribs, 

384.  First.  This  gun  will  un- 
doubtedly cool  without  serious 
initial  niptaring  strains.  The 
whole  practice  in  founding,  espe- 
cially in  founding  car- wheels 
(which  a  cross-section  of  the  gun 
resembles),  warrants  this  conclu- 
sion. A  plain  disk  wheel,  not  an- 
nealed,* can  only  be  stretched  at 
com[)ressed,  and  so  broken  or 
greatly  strained,  in  cooling,  and 
therefore  goes  to  pieces  under 
service.  A  gun  when  so  corruga- 
ted art  to  bend  in  cooling  at  some 
thin  part  intended  to  be  l>ent,  in- 
stead of  breaking  or  being  severely 
strained  at  some  part  that  cannot 
be  bent,  endures  more  hard  ser- 
vice than  would  be  ordinarily  ex- 
pected of  cast-iron. 

*  Messm.  A.  Wliitney  k  Ronii,  of  PtiiUt- 


)f  "ffiird'a  cast-iron  gun.      whetlit. 


a    in   the  irorld,   cast    pUio   diik 
which  are  afterwarda  "in^M  tat 
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38«i.  Secofid.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  strongest  iron 
may  be  employed.  It  has  abeady  been  shown  that  a  pure,  high 
iron  of  great  tenacity,  shrinks  too  much  to  make  a  safe  casting  by 
other  plans.  But  car-wheels  are  cast  as  soimd  irom  the  highest 
and  strongest  iron  as  from  a  weaker  iron,  because  ample  provis- 
ion is  made  for  it  to  change  its  figure  more  or  less,  as  required, 
without  strain. 

386.  Third.  Upon  the  proper  tension  and  strength  of  the 
reinforce  as  modified  by  its  large  diameter,  the  heat  of  firing,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  parts  within  it,  depends,  after  all,  the  chief 
strength  of  the  gun. 

Comparing  the  reinforce  with  an  equal  thickness  of  metal  on  the 
exterior  of  Captain  Rodman's  gun,  the  former  is  cooled  on  all  sides 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  unequal  shrinkage,  and  is  curved  in 
two  directions  to  prevent  unequal  and  injurious  strain  due  to  what 
unequal  shrinkage  there  may  be.  The  latter  is  cooled  (in  prac- 
tice) only  from  the  outside,  so  that  its  interior  surface  is  strained 
and  weakened.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  former  would  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  stand  the  tension.  In  which  can  the  tension 
be  the  better  regulated  ? 

The  official  report  already  quoted  (375)  is  evidence  that  the 
outer  part  of  the  Rodman  gun  is  drawn  into  compreasion  by  the 
subsequent  shrinkage  of  the  intermediate  metal.  It  cannot  be 
put  into  the  desired  tension  except  by  cooling  the  gun  exclusively 
from  within ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  mould 
at  a  temperature  of  2700° — a  process  so  difficult  that  it  has  not 
been  realized  in  practice.  But  there  is  nothing  to  draw  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  Wiard  gun — the  reinforce — into  compres- 
sion. All  the  parts  enclosed  by  it  have  already  cooled  and  set. 
In  other  words,  the  part  that  cools  last,  regulates  the  strain  of  the 
rest.  Tlie  interior  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  Rod- 
man gun  cool  independently,  and  without  any  great  strain.  Then 
the  intermediate  metal  cools,  and  puts  strains  into  them  which  are 
just  opposite  to  those  required.     But  the  reinforce  of  the  Wiard 

Kme  hours  under  the  highest  temperature  that  will  not  draw  the  chill  of  the  tread. 
Tlie  stn^BB  whkdi  would  otherwise  destroy  the  wheels  are  thus  removed. 
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gun  cools  loBt,  and,  if  it  eliriiiks  most,  miist  compreea  the  inner 
tabe,  and  be  itself  drawn  into  tension — the  required  condition. 

387.  Aa  to  tlie  strain  due  to  expansion  by  the  heat  of  firing : 
— Suppose  the  reinforce  and  tlie  barrel  to  be  put  under  such 
respective  initial  tension  and  compression  that  the  force  of  the 
powder  wonlJ  strain  them  equally,  and  as  much  as  they  would 
safely  liear  in  service ;  if  tlie  ribs  yield  under  tlie  pressure  of  the 
powder,  tlie  barrel  may  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  (wint  betbra 
the  reinforce  is  strettdied  to  the  same  point.  If  the  ribs  do  not 
yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  powder,  then  they  will  not  yield 
under  an  equal  pressure  from  the  expansion  <)f  tha  barrel  by  heat 
So  that  the  expansion  of  the  barrel  by  heat,  up  to  a  pressure  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  powder,  will  act  directly  to  stretch  the  rein- 
force which  had  already  been  stretched  as  much  as  it  will  bear. 
Up  tu  this  point,  the  ca.-te  is  similar  to  that  of  a  solid  gun ;  beyond 
a  prei^suro  equal  to  that  (if  the  ])owder,  the  ribs  may  yield  to  tiie 
pressure  hy  heat  without  straining  tlie  reinforce  aa  much  as  it 
woul<l  be  strained  in  a  i»>\U\  gun. 

But  the  baiTel  will  not  be  heated  as  much  as  the  corresponding 
part  of  u  solid  gnu,  l>ccause  it  i^  exposed  to  the  air  on  both  mdea, 
and  presents  a  large  radiating  surface.  Besides,  the  longitudinal 
expansion  of  tlie  barrel  is  tlie  source  of  the  greatest  strain,  and 
tliis,  in  the  Wiard  gun,  is  provided  for  by  the  longitudinal  corru- 
gation of  the  ribs. 

3S8,  The  larger  diameter  of  the  reinforce  is  a  source  of  com- 
parative weakness. 

3NO.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  barrel  and  ribe  of  Mr. 
Wiard's  gun  can  be  ca«t  without  serious  strains ;  that  the  reinforce 
can  be  shrunk  upon  tlieni  with  some  degree  of  tensicm ;  that  tlie 
strongest  iron  can  t>e  used ;  and  that  the  gun  will  not  be  Beriounly 
strained  by  heat.  The  failure  of  the  first  guns,  if  they  should  fail, 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  improper  carrying  out  of  the  princi- 
ples ;  tor  the  present  kiiowledge  on  the  subject  of  cfist-iron,  however 
imperfect  it  may  be,  defines  tiiese  principles  with  much  deamesB.* 

*  SiiuM  the  aboyo  was  written,  ilr.  Wiard's  Brat  gaa  having  been  CMt  upon  «mt 
which  it  was  dilBcull  or  impossible  to  remove,  has  not  been  bored  or  teiUi  Ub 
second  gua  burst  M  triaL 
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390.  Shape. — ^With  reference  to  sudden  changes  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  gun,  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  is,  that  the  principal  axes  of 
the  crystals  arrange  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  heat 
outwards,  and  that  whenever  re-entering  angles  or  sudden  changes 
of  dimensions  occur,  planes  of  weakness  are  thereby  produced.* 
Mr.  Longridge  is  of  the  opinionf  that  this  explanation  depends  too 
much  upon  what  appear  to  be  arbitrary  assumptions,  to  enable 
him  to  place  much  confidence  in  it.  "He  has  examined  carefully 
many  cases  of  fracture  of  cast  iron,  but  in  no  instance  has  he  been 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  crj^stals  have  that  definite  direction 
which  would  justify  him  in  determining  thereby  a  plane  ot  weak- 
ness. They  have  always  appeared  to  be  a  conftised  mass  of  more, 
or  less,  defined  crj'stals,  but  certainly  not  so  arranged  that  ho  could 
ascertain  any  uniform  direction  of  what  Mr.  Mallet  calls  their  prin- 
cipal axes."  Mr.  Longridge  thinks,  "that  without  having  recourse 
to  this  theory,  the  law  of  cooling  alone  will  fully  account  for  the 
source  of  weakness  in  the  cases  in  question.  Whenever  a  varia- 
tion in  thickness  occurs,  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling  must 
also  take  place.  This  alone  must  give  rise  to  a  state  of  varied 
stress  amongst  the  particles  of  the  metal,  which,  without  doubt, 
diminishes  its  efficiency  as  a  resisting  substance.  *  *  *  Take,  for 
instance,  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  gun  (Fig.  1G5)  distorted  in 
its  proportions  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  suppose  it  to  have 
cooled  down  after  casting.  Although  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
absolute  position  of  the  isothermal  lines  at  any  period  of  cooling, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  must  approximate  to  the  dotted  lines  shown  in 
the  sketch ;  and  f()llo\ving  these  lines  according  to  some  definite  law, 
would  be  the  lines  of  equal  stress  of  the  particles  of  the  gun  when 
cold.  *  *  *  Whenever  a  cliange  of  dimensions  occurs,  the  cooling 
will  give  rise  to  varying  strains,  which  may  account  for  fracture 
taking  j)lace  at  those  particular  places." 

The  shaping  of  guns  so  that  each  part  shall  bear  only  the 


♦  "On  the  Physical  Condltiona  involved  in  tlie  Construction  of  Artillorj,"  1866. 
f  **GoDStructiou  of  Artillery,"  Inst  CivU  Engineers,  1860. 


strain  imposed  upon  it  ^thout  waste  of  material,  has  lieen  well 
considered  by  American  dcEignera  (149).    That  it  adds  nothing  to 


Oun  distorteil  to  eUow  Vhe  elTecu  of  irregular  cooling. 


the  cost  of  a  cast  gim,  ii  nn  obvious  advantage  of  cast  iron  and 
bronze  over  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

301.  IIksistance  to  CoMCDsaioN  AKD  Wkab, — The  hardnees 
of  cast  iron  as  compared  with  wroiiglit  iron  and  bronze,  enables  it 
to  better  resist  change  of  shape  hy  pressure  and  abrasion.  The 
chamber.-i  of  wrought-iroii  guns  almost  invariably  enlarge  under 
high  charges,  and  rifled  jirojectiles  often  cut  away  their  rifling. 
The  Parrott  cast-iron  100-pounder  has  fired  1000  expanding  (braw 
ring)  projectiles  ivithout  injurious  enlai^ment  or  wear. 

393.  Weioht. — The  great  weight  of  cast-iron  guns  for  a  given 
strength,  is  not,  in  r.U  cases,  a  scrions  objection.  As  far  as  pre- 
venting excessive  recoil  h  concerned,  the  recent  improvementa  in 
compressors  will  allow  much  of  the  present  weight  to  be  diapeused 
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with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  light  steel  guns  of  Mr.  Krupp 
have  been  set  in  heavy  cast-iron  jackets  which  add  no  strength, 
simply  to  relieve  the  recoil.  This  is  chiefly  a  question  of  situation 
and  cost.  In  a  fort,  a  few  thousand  pounds  increased  weight  at 
a  few  thousand  dollars  reduced  cost  per  gun,  would  be  desirable 
if  the  question  could  be  considered  independently  of  strength.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  armament  of  11-inch  guns  is  said  to  impair  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  some  of  our  lighter-gunboats  and  cruisers. 
Nor  can  such  guns  be  handled  on  small  vessels,  in  rough  weather. 

393.  Cost. — The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  cast  iron  as  a 
material  for  guns  is  its  cheapness,  compared  with  wrought  iron  or 
steeL  To  convert  and  shape  the  latter,  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  fuel  and  labor,  wear  of  machinery,  and  loss  of  material,  costs 
in  England,  where  prices  are  lowest,  from  20  to  40  cents  per 
pound ;  the  cost  of  large  guns  increasing  faster  than  their  weight. 
Melting  cast  iron,  preparing  the  moulds,  and  dressing  the  surfaces 
already  shaped,  can  be  done  for  from  7  to  13  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  about  half  the  cost  of  wrought  iron  for  a  given  calibre 
(Table  27).  But  calibre  is  not  always  a  measure  of  work.  If  cast- 
iron  guns  will  not  stand  the  necessary  powder,  they  are  a  waste 
of  money,  however  cheap.  But  if  a  fixed  sum  to  be  invested  in 
guns  will  not  purchase  enough  of  the  best  to  defend  every  availa- 
ble point,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  have  a  part  of  them  cheap, 
at  the  risk  of  tlieir  being  weak.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  all  be  weak  because  weak  guns  are  cheap. 

Cast  iron  may  be  utilized,  however,  without  Inaking  weak  guns. 
When  reinforced  with  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  especially  when 
lined  with  steel  on  the  plans  described,  it  is  both  cheap  and  strong. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  the  best,  at  any  price,  should  be 
placed  in  the  better  class  of  iron-clad  ships,  since  here  they  not 
only  are  in  a  position  to  do  the  best  work,  but  should  make  up  in 
eflSciency  what  they  lack  in  numbers. 
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Section  III.     Wrofght  Iron. 

394.  Strength. — Cast  iron  is  in  such  a  crude  state  that  the 
number  and  proportion  of  its  deteriorating  ingredients  are  irregu- 
lar, and  in  practice  imperfectly  known,  while  wrought  iron,  being 
comparatively  refined,  is  not  necessarily  so  various  in  quality,  and 
it  is  very  much  stronger.  "  The  conversion  of  cast  into  wrought 
iron  by  the  removal  of  carbon  and  silicium  completely  changes  the 
characteristics  of  the  materiaL  It  has  lost  the  brittle  property ; 
it  now  yields  and  stretches  before  it  breaks ;  the  permanent  yield- 
ing point  is  now  higher  than  the  former  breaking  point,  and  the 
breaking  point  is  double  that  of  the  yielding  point."* 

SOtS.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  best  qualities  of 
wrought  iron,  is  about  GOOOO  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  about  double 
that  of  the  best  qualities  of  cast  gun-iron.  The  range  of  good 
brands,  according  to  Nystrom,t  i^  from  56000  to  650<>0  lbs. ;  ac- 
cording to  Ilaswell,^  00000  to  72000  lbs. ;  according  to  Temple- 
ton,§  64000  lbs.  for  American,  and  55872  lbs.  for  English.  Whil- 
din]  gives  the  table  (56)  of  tensile  strength : — 

Table  LVI. — Texsile  Strength  of  Weouoht  Irov. 

Salilbury,  Conn 66000  Ibt.  ^ 

BeUefonte,  Pa 58000    **   [•  7nnkUn  InlBtuct. 


o 


< 


A 


Englifli 56000    ««  ) 

Pitttfield,  Mafs 47000    ** 

Maramec,  Mo.  '    ^^  "' 


...  47000    ••   \ 
t    43000    "   >Maj. 
(    53000    ««  ) 


According  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  the  highest  mean  for  English  rolled 
bars  is — 

Lowest  Hlfhest  Umn. 

Ooran  B.  Beft,  f  in.  round 61864  ^^553  ^79S 

*  Mr.  Anderson  (Superintendent  Royal  Gun  Factory),  Journal  Royal  United  Serrioa 
Inst,  August,  1862. 

t  "Xystrom^s  Mechanics,'*  18G2. 

{  "Engineers  and  Mechanics*  Focket-Book,'*  1860. 

§  "  Engineers  and  Mechanics*  Pocket  Companion,*'  1854. 

I  "  ExperimenU  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  1862. 
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The  lowest  mean  for  English  rolled  bars  is — 


Yftalyfera  puddled,  f  x  i  in.  flat. 


Lowest 
36979 


Highest 
40977 


Mean. 

38526 


TaBLB   LYIL — SUMMABT   OF    RESULTS   OF   KiRKALDY'S    ExPEBDCENTS*   FOB   BBITISH 

Hammebed  Iron. 


Mean. 


Scrap  iron,  forged  down 

BaihcUed  iron,  do.     do 

Crank  (haft,  fcrap  iron,  cut  out,  length 

do.  do.  do.        do. 

do.  do.  do.       crols 

do.  do.  do.        do. 

Armor  plate,       do.  do.        do. 

do.  do.  do.        do. 


Lowest 

Highest 

52665 

54070 

54070 

57526 

46450 

49671 

434»o 

44561 

44453 

44703 

32582 

40467 

36646 

40745 

34614 

39213 

53420 

55878 

47582 

43759 
44578 
38487 

38868 
36824 


Mr.  Kirkaldy  says:  *'The  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of 
wrought  iron  is  generally  stated  to  be  about  25  tons  for  bars,  and 
20  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  results 
of  the  writer's  experiments."  According  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,t 
the  best  Yorkshire  boiler  plates  averaged  25  tons  (56000  lbs.);  tlie 
best  Staffordshire, 20  tons  (44800);  the  best  American, 70000 lbs.; 
and  ordinary  American,  60000  lbs.  Mr.  Clark's  authority  as  to 
the  American  plates  is  Mr.  Zerah  Colbum. 

Mr.  Anderson  states^  that  the  average  strength  of  the  coils  of 
the  Armstrong  gun,  in  the  direction  of  tlieir  circumference,  is 
55500  lbs.  The  specification  to  the  makers  of  the  iron  prescribes 
a  tenacity  not  to  exceed  65000,  nor  to  fall  below  56000  lbs. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  intended  merely  to  give  a  general 

*  '* Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  1862. 

f  '* Recent  Practice'*  in  the  LocomotiTe  Engine,  1860. 

t  "Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,*'  August,  1862. 
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view  of  the  tenacity  of  wrouglit  iron.  Its  elasticity  and  ductility 
under  various  treatment,  and  the  qualities  adapting  it  to  particu- 
lar uses,  are  not  measured  eiicliisively  by  tensile  strength,  and 
have  been  referred  to, 

396.  UKiFOEMmr. — Althongh  there  ia  a  wide  range  of  strength 
between  tlie  liigliest  and  lowest  epecimens  of  wrought  iron,  It  ie 
practically  much  more  uniform  than  cast  iron,  that  is  to  say,  the 
iron  for  a  given  service  can  be  selected  with  inucli  more  certainty. 
The  armor-plate  iron  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  indeed  averaged  but 
about  37000  lbs. ;  but  it  has  been  found  tliat  Boftnese  and  ductility 
are  better  indices  of  fitness  fur  this  particular  service.  The  low 
strength  of  both  the  armor-plate  and  the  crank-sliaft  (45C70  lbs.) 
were  in  some  measure  due  to  the  process  of  manufacture— forging 
a  large  mass  solid.  This,  however,  is  an  argument  against  the 
process  on]y,  if  it  can  be  shown  tliat  any  other  process  can  utilize 
the  full  strength  of  the  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ai>pcars,  fivjm  Mr.  Longridge's  statement 
(356},  that  the  cast  iron  sent  to  AVoolwich  for  test — each  maker 
undoubtedly  supposing  his  own  the  best  Jbr  guns — varied  in 
strength  111]  the  way  from  lOOSO  to  33000  lbs.  The  mere  fracture 
of  wrought  iron  (including  puddled  steel,  which  is  in  this  particu- 
lar the  same)  affords  such  cvideucesof  its  quality,  that,  by  tliis  test, 
the  most  uniform  products — such  as  Jjow-Sloor  tires,  and  Krupp's 
and  A'iokcrs'  t-teels — are  compounded.  Mr.  Anderson  says*  on 
this  point:  Wrought  iron  "is  never  high,  nor  never  low;  oo  the 
contrurv,  wrought  iron  from  any  particular  maker,  who  is  careful 
in  the  niiiniifacture,  is  found  to  be  nearly  uniform,  and,  being 
possessed  <i(  great  toughness,  and  being  without  brittleneae,  it  ie 
exceedingly  reliable  so  far  as  its  strength  will  permit." 

This,  indeed,  is  a  second  advantage  of  a  refined  metal  over 
a  cnide  one.  At  each  stage  in  its  progress  its  character  is  better 
understood. 

Another  source  of  enibarrnssment  in  the  use  of  cast  iron — the 
unfitness  of  the  finest  and  strongest  varieties  for  guns  (358) — 

*  "  Jounud  of  tlie  Roj-al  Uniwd  Service  Initttution,''  Aogon,  1S63. 
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applies  only  in  a  limited  degree  to  wrought  iron,  and  arises  from 
other  causes.  In  fact,  the  wide  range  of  defects  in  founding^ 
though  not  all  serious  defects  in  fahncation^  are  avoided  by  the 
use  of  ^vTought  iron  and  steel. 

397.  What  has  been  said  of  the  average  deterioration  of  cast 
iron,  during  the  last  half-century,  appears  to  be  true  of  wrought 
iron.  Mr.  Hughes  remarks,*  that  "  ^vriters  on  the  strength  of 
materials  in  the  last  century  seldom  assigned  to  bar-iron  a  less 
tensile  strength  than  80  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  weight  which 
would  tear  asunder  a  bar  of  ordinary  wrought  iron  1  inch  square. 
Thus,  Emerson  gives  the  tensile  strength  of  bar-iron  at  34  tons; 
Telford,  29*29;  Drewry,  27  tons;  while  at  the  present  day  Tem- 
pleton  gives  25  tons;  Beardmore,  26*8;  Brown,  25  tons;  and 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  probably  from  more  careful  experiments  than 
any  other,  at  23'817.  The  iron  manufacture  of  this  country  (Great 
Britain)  has  attained  an  enormous  development,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
quality.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  early  experimenters  on  iron 
found  a  greater  strength  than  is  now  possessed  even  by  the  best 
qualities." 

308.  This  deterioration  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as 
"  cunning  chemical  secrets,"  which  enable  manufacturers  to  work 
up  inferior  iron,  and  the  "spirit  of  speculation,"  which  in  some 
measure  account  for  it.  But  so  long  as  processes — smelting,  pud- 
dling, piling,  &c. — deal  with  ore  and  iron  as  if  they  were  always 
uniform,  irrespective  of  chemical  differences,  just  as  certain  sys- 
tems of  medicine  deal  with  human  bodies,  irrespective  of  consti- 
tutional and  intellectual  diversities,  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  general  improvement  will  be  wanting,  and  any  relaxation  of* 
care  and  faithfulness  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  product.  The  selection,  compounding,  and  elimination  of 
materials  on  account  of  their  chemical  relations  to  the  desiredl 
result,  is  the  new  system  of  treatment,  as  yet  but  approximately 
developed  in  the  Bessemer  process,  but  destined  to  lead  to  much 


♦  "The  Artisan,*'  February,  1858. 
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greater  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  adaptation  of  iron  to  its 
various  service. 

390.  Detection  of  Weakness. — Unmistakable  evidence  of 
failure,  when  it  approaches,  is  obviously  the  function  of  gun-metal 
next  in  importance.  As  a  matter  of  professional  experiment,  the 
detection  of  the  coming  fracture  of  cast-iron  guns  may  undoubt- 
edly be  determined  from  minute  cracks  and  other  delicate  tests. 
But  from  the  fact  that  cast  iron  breaks  in  the  testing  machine  at 
the  instant  of  perceptible  elongation,  these  evidences  must  be 
vague  to  the  professional  observer,  and  quite  obscure  to  the  per- 
sons throughout  the  fleets  and  fortresses  of  a  country,  who  are  in 
a  position  to  decide  the  matter,  however  faithfully  they  may  be 
looked  after. 

Wrought  iron  and  low  steel  continue  to  stret<5h  after  the  point 
of  permanent  elongation.  Mr.  Anderson  states*  that  "  from  sev- 
eral hundred  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  wrought  iron 
cut  from  bars  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong  guns, 
the  following  result  has  been  obtained :  The  point  of  yielding  per- 
manently, gives  an  average  resistance  of  28000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  while  the  point  of  ultimate  rupture  gives  an  average  of  57120 
lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  double  that  of  the  point  where  perma- 
nent elongation  commences ;  the  margin  that  lies  between  these 
two  amounts  is  of  great  importance  as  a  condition  of  safety."  In 
heavy  forgings,  the  yielding  and  breaking  points,  although  both 
lower,  were  found  to  be  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Mr.  An- 
derson says  that  "  the  average  point  of  yielding  permanently  was 
23760  lbs. — average  point  of  ultimate  fracture  being  48160  lbs. 
The  forgings  from  which  the  specimens  were  cut  were  all  of  high 
quality." 

The  fact  that  out  of  some  3000  Armstrong  wrought-iron  guns, 
not  one  has  burst  explosively,  or  without  giving  warning,  is  com- 
pletely satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point.f  The  bursting  of  sev- 
eral solid  wrought-iron  guns  without  warning — the  Princ€UnC% 

*  "Journal  of  the  Rojal  United  Service  Institution/'  August,  1862. 
f  Two  40*pounder8  are  said  to  have  burst  into  small  pieces  under  the  eztraofdinarj 
senrioe  of  proTiog  vent-pieoes. 
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gun  (426),  for  instance — is  known  to  have  been  dne  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  iron  in  the  process  of  fabrication.  The  Committee 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  found  by  experiment  that  the  iron  of 
this  gun  had  deteriorated  50  per  cent,  during  its  fabrication,  from 
over-heating. 

400.  This  refers  to  a  gun  made  wholly  of  wrought  iron.  The 
authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  the  use  of  wrought-iron  hoops  on 
cast-iron  guns.  Captain  Blakely  and  others  in  England  say  that 
its  limit  of  elasticity  is  too  low  to  allow  the  necessary  tension.  If 
this  limit  is  exceeded,  or  if,  under  constantly  recurring  strains, 
the  particles  readjust  themselves,  and  acquire  a  new  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, the  rings  will,  after  a  time,  cease  to  compress  what  is 
within  them.  Captain  Parrott  uses  better  iron,  undoubtedly,  and 
finds  no  sensible  change  of  figure  in  a  wrought-iron  reinforce  after 
the  gun  has  been  fired  1000  rounds.  This,  however,  is  under  low 
pressures  compared  with  those  that  will  be  required  for  punching 
modem  annor. 

40 1.  Resistance  to  Compression  and  Wear. — One  of  the 
desiderata  for  gun-metal  is  thus  specified  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  the 
paper  before  quoted : — "  That  the  material  shall  be  sufliciently 
hard,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  bore  shall  not  in 
any  way  be  indented  or  bruised,  or  otherwise  acted  upon  by  the 
powder  or  projectile,  or  even  by  the  premature  fracture  or  explo- 
sion of  a  cast-iron  shell  within  the  bore."  He  then  gives  the 
details  of  a  series  of  important  experiments  made  at  Woolwich  to 
determine  the  relative  fitness  of  gun-metals  in  this  particular.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  resistance  to  compression,  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel,  are  more  nearly  alike  than  in  any  of  their  other 
properties. 

"The  pressure  per  square  inch  which  is  required  in  either  metal 
to  produce  a  permanent,  sensible  indentation  or  shortening,  about 
equal  toyA?  ^"cli  in  measurement,  ranges  from  30500  to  40700  lbs." 

"Ten  8i)ecimens,  parts  of  guns  of  the  highest  quality,  but  which 
have  been  severally  burst,  gave  35000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  pro- 
ducing an  average  compression  of  y^y  of  an  inch ;  the  softest 
being  80000  lbs.,  the  hardest  40300  lbs." 
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"  Ten  specimens  of  rolled  wrought-iroQ  bars,  made  Bpecially  for 
guns,  the  specimens  being  selected  at  random  and  reduced  from 
bars  3  inches  square,  all  of  tlie  highest  quality  and  suitable  for 
guns,  gave  an  average  of  33000  lbs.  per  square  inchj  with  an  aver- 
age compression  of  j^^  inch ;  the  softeet  requiring  31000  IbB.,  the 
hardest  35000  lbs." 

"  Ten  specimens  of  wrought  iron,  cut  from  large  forgings  of 
supmor  quality,  gave  an  average  of  26900  lbs,,  prodnoing  an 
average  compression  of  r^i  of  an  inch ;  the  softest  being  22800 
Iba.,  the  hardest  31000  lbs." 

"  Ten  specimens  of  soft  cast  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  and  that 
either  withstood  the  proof-rounds,  or  which  failed  before  the  7 
proof-rouiuls  were  completed,  gave  an  average  of  35600  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  with  an  average  compression  of  y^j  inch ;  the  soft- 
est being  25000  lbs.,  the  liardest  46000  lbs." 

"  Ten  specimens  of  cast  steel  more  highly  converted  thaa  the 
former,  and  in  quality  alniost  fit  for  cuttiiig-instruments,  but 
which  broke  first  round  at  jiroof,  gave  an  average  of  76000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  with  an  average  conqtression  of  jiVi  inch." 

"  A  specimen  of  cast  steel,  cut  from  a  gun  made  by  Mr.  Krupp, 
of  Essen,  cut  from  a  gun  which  failed  at  first  proof,*  gave  25300 
lbs,  per  square  inch,  with  a  compression  of  xj^t  inch." 

"  Four  specimens  of  steel  and  iron,  welded  together  like  layers 
of  sandwiches,  gave  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  that  is,  preesing 
the  steel  and  iron  upon  the  edge  of  the  sandwich,  an  average  of 
26000  lbs,  per  square  inch,  with  an  average  compression  of  tAt 
inch." 

"  Four  specimens  upon  the  flat  of  the  sandwich,  thus  pressing 
the  two  metals  closer  togetlier,  gave  an  average  uf  25400  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  with  an  average  compression  of  rAi  inch." 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen,  according  to  these  experiments,  which  were 
all  made  on  carefully  prepared  specimens,  exactly  1  inch  in  length 
and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  that  the  average  resistance  to  tWt  >och 
compression,  or  shortening,  was  as  follows :" — 

*  From  ckueea  (tiS)  that  Mr,  Anderson  doea  not 
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Table  LYIII. — Resibtange  of  Ibok  and  Steel  to  Ooicpbbssion. 

I.  Caft  fteel 35500 

%,  Caft  iron 35000 

3.  Wrought-iron  bar 33000 

4.  Wrought-iron  forgings 26900 

5.  Sandwich  fteel  and  iron  on  edge 26000 

6.  Sandwich  fteel  and  iron  on  flat 25400 

7.  Knipp*s  caft  fteel ? 25300 

The  low  resistance  of  Krupp's  steel  to  compression,  is  the  test 
of  a  single  specimen.  The  fact  that  the  star-gauge  showed  no 
compression  in  a  gun  of  this  steel,  after  3000  rounds  and  an  unu- 
sually severe  additional  test  (137),  is  evidence  of  at  least  sufficient 
hardness. 

403.  The  chambers  of  wrought-iron  guns  have  been  perma- 
nently indented  by  the  powder-gas.  In  the  paper  last  quoted, 
Mr.  Anderson  says : — "  In  wrought-iron  guns,  which  have  resisted 
proof  successfully,  minor  defects  will  sometimes  appear  after  a 
number  of  ordinary  service  rounds ;  such  defects  have  required  a 
repetition  of  charges  to  bring  them  out  into  view  for  examination, 
each  successive  round  acting  like  the  blow  of  an  enormous  sledge- 
hammer, and  gradually  producing  an  alteration  of  form  in  the 
bore  or  in  other  parts  of  the  structure." 

Mr.  Anderson  testified  before  the  Defence  Commission,*  speak- 
ing of  the  Armstrong  Avrought-iron  gun,  that  "  the  effect  produced 
with  high  diarges  is  very  considerable  in  compressing  the  iron, 
altering  the  dimensions  of  it.  *  *  *  In  the  larger  guns  that  have 
yet  been  tried,  there  is  more  effect  produced  than  in  the  smaller 
ones.  *  *  *  We  find  the  larger  guns  are  affected  to  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  they  seldom  come  back  from  the  proof  the  same  size  that 
they  went  away."  In  answer  to  various  inquiries,  Mr.  Anderson 
stated  that  the  100-pounder  was  considerably  enlarged  in  diameter 
by  the  first  few  rounds,  and  that  the  smaller  guns  also  gave  way 
to  some  extent. 

403.  On  another  occasionf  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  he  wished 

*  "  Report  of  the  Defence  Commissioners,'*  1862. 

f  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,"  1862. 
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to  use  a  hard  Trrought  iron  to  avuid  indentation,  bat  that  "the 
harder  we  get  it,  so  tlie  greater  is  the  liability  to  non-weldiog; 
now,  the  dianees  are,  when  the  iron  ia  ]iard,  that  some  portion  is 
unwelded,  and  tlien  the  powder  acts  upon  that  part  of  it,  and  very 
800Q  makes  it  ap[>ear  worse,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  interior  of  the  gun,  and  put  in  another  lining." 

He  also  eaid  thaP  "  tlie  material  which  Sir  William  ArmBtrong 
18  inclined  to  trust  in  is  \vroiight  iron,  which  baa  many  defects, 
one  of  its  greatest  defects  being  its  softness,  or  a  liability  to  be  in- 
dented ;  we  are  now  using  wrought  iron  with  a  capacity  of  resist- 
ing a  i>re3SHre  of  33000  lbs.  on  a  square  inch,  but  tliat  is  much  too 
soft;  the  capafity  of  resisting  pressure  sliould  be  very  nearly 
50000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  to  produce  a  sensible  compression ; 
still  wrought  iron  is  very  defective,  for  when  the  gun  comes  to  be 
put  together,  if  we  make  it  ol'  hard  material,  an  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced from  liaving  carbon,  which  leads  to  blistering  and  to  defects 
in  the  welding,  so  tliiit  when  tlie  gun  comes  to  be  proved  the  bore 
may  be  defective,  and  has  to  be  taken  out  and  aiiotlier  put  in.  In 
connnencing  tlie  manufiuture,  we  applied  to  seven  or  eight  of  the 
firtit  houses  for  the  kind  nf  material  which  we  required,  but  none  of 
the  iron  we  obtained  was  fit  for  onr  purjiose ;  it  was  full  of  blisters, 
and  did  not  weld  projverly,  the  <'onsequence  being  that  many  of 
the  pins  had  to  he  half  made  over  again.  By  and  by  some  of  the 
makers  having  greater  aptitude  than  others  in  seeing  what  we 
wanted,  we  tibtained  better  iron,  and  our  iron  is  now  tolerably 
goo".l,  with  a  ]H>wer  of  33iXK'  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  of  reeistiug 
compression  inside,  and  an  ultimate  tenacity  represented  by 
571^0  U)s„  as  tlie  stR'ngtIi  of  the  iron  in  the  outward  direction, 
but  the  strength  of  the  iron  coils  in  the  lateral  direction  are  dif- 
ferent." 

Sir^VilliamArmstmng  said  before  the  Defence  Commission,  with 
reference  to  bis  own  gun : — "  With  a  long  shot  and  sacb  a  chai^  as 
would  give  a  high  ve]iH.*ity  there  would  be  risk  of  injuring  the  gun. 
Tlic  gun  would  also  have  to  be  inconveniently  long.  If  you  fire  a 
long  shot  with  a  very  heavy  cbai^,  you  attain  a  point  at  which  the 
mntoriiil  begins  to  crush:  the  metal  in  the  chamber  yields  to  the 
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pressure,  and  is  displaced ;  the  gun  begins  to  lose  its  form,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  keep  your  velocity  moderately  low." 

404.  Table  LIX.  shows  the  permanent  enlargement  of  a  40- 
pounder  (4*75  in.)  gun  made  by  the  Mersey  Co.,  under  117  roimds 
with  increasing  charges.  The  celebrated  Horsfall  gun  is  enlarged 
at  the  seat  of  the  charge. 

Instances  of  the  failure  of  Armstrong  guns  from  this  cause,  are 
mentioned  under  another  head.    (See  444  and  Table  64). 

Tablb  LIX. — Expansion  or  40-PonNDEB  Riflb  made  bt  the  Mebset  Steel  and 

Iron  Company. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Select  CommiUee  on  Ordnance^  1863.) 


Vertical  Expansion. 

Horizontal  Expansion. 

Position  of  Enlaiigement 

From 
Breech- 
end. 

Increase  in 
Diameter. 

From 
Breech- 
end. 

Increase  in 
Diameter. 

In  powder-chamber,  original  diameter,  4*  96  in.  < 

• 

In  (hot-chamber,  original  diameter,  4*825  in.- 

Tns. 

2 

Hi 

20i 

Ins. 

•  031 

•  046 

•  068 
.095 

•374 

InsL 

2 

I2i 

i4i 

20| 

Ins. 
•025 

•044 

p 

.064 
.087 
.314 

The  gun  was  rifled  like  the  Armftrong  40-pounder.  It  fired  100  rounds  with  the  fer- 
▼ice  charge  of  5  lbs.,  and  cylinders  increafing  in  weight  from  40  to  400  lbs.;  alfo  17 
double  fervice  charges  of  10  lbs.,  and  a  40-lb.  (hot. 

The  bore  is  alfo  deeply  fiflfured  all  round  ftom  75  inches  from  the  muzsle  to  the  end  of 
the  powder-chamber. 


40S.  This  is  the  principal  objection  raised  in  England  against 
wrought  iron.  It  may  become  a  serious  defect  under  the  high 
pressures  which  future  guns  will  have  to  endure. 

But  this  indentation  of  the  iron  decreases  its  thickness  and  in- 
creases its  length,  that  is,  draws  it  as  under  a  hammer.  As  far 
as  this  is  done,  without  reducing  its  strength,  the  result,  in  a  solid- 
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foiled  gati,  vithoat  initial  straioa,  is  tmdoabtedly  beneiicial,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  put  the  interior  metal  into  compression,  and  the 
exterior  metal  into  tcnmon,  ao  that  both  viH  be  more  eqaally 
strained  at  tlie  instant  of  firing  (287).  But  if  the  proper  initial 
Btraine  have  already  been  adjusted,  as  in  a  hooped  gun,  the  en- 
largement of  tlio  interior  metal  by  preeenre  or  heat  tends  to 
derange  them,  and  to  weaken  the  gun.  Ab  to  tlie  conipreseion, 
Mr.  Anderson  says*  that  after  a  time  the  iron  becomes  set  and 
does  not  farther  enlarge,  and  that  "  it  becomes  very  hard  after  a 
little."  It  therefore  becomes  more  like  steel,  and  is  better  able  to 
resist  the  wear  of  the  projectile, 

406.  The  hardness  of  metals — their  resistance  to  abrasion  encli 
as  the  wear  of  projectiles — approximates  to  their  resistance  to 
compression.  Tlie  average  hardness  of  steel  is  highest,  and  that 
of  wrouglit  iron  lowest.  Cast  iron  is  so  well  adapted  for  this  par- 
pose,  us  to  fire  1000  riile  projectiles  without  sensible  injury  (80), 
The  wearing  down  of  the  grooving  in  wrougbt-iron  guns  is  not  of 
nnfrequent  occurrence.  Tliis  result  is  a^ravated  l>y  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  material  and  its  greater  corrosion  by  the 
powder-gas.  In  ease  of  coils,  the  effects  of  this  curroiiion,  nnd  of 
oxidation  when  the  gun  is  damp,  are  observed  in  the  form  of 
minute  grooves  running  with  the  grain  of  the  iron.  The  Arm- 
strong multigroove  rifling  crosses  these  nearly  at  right  angles,  so 
that  the  bore,  thus  acted  upon,  would  present  a  suri'ace  of  minute 
ridges  and  spikes.  But  steel  and  cast  iron  are  not  grooved  or  fur- 
rowed by  corrosion ;  they  are  smoothly  and  evenly  reduced. 

407.  Wast  of  IIoMOOESEnr, — The  grand  defect  of  wrought 
iron  is.  that  it  is  not  liomogeneous.  The  iniddliiig  imtcesa  by 
whicli  it  is  produced,  the  piling  process  by  wiiich  large  ma.'^sea  are 
iiggregateil.  and  the  welding  ])rocess  by  which  all  parts,  large  and 
small,  are  united,  are  all  the  means  of  interposing  strata  of  impa- 
rities and  ])lanes  of  weakness. 

408.  Welds, — Wrouglit  iron  cannot  be  prodnced  from  the 
pig-metal  in  lai;gcr  masses  than  puddle-balls  weighing  fr(»n  800 

*"JoarMlof  UwRoT^UDitedSerrioelMtitaboii,"  Angiut,  1862. 
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to  300  lbs.  Before  these  can  be  brought  together,  to  be  welded 
into  a  bloom,  the  surfaces  oxidize  and  prevent  a  perfect  union. 
Large  masses  are  formed  by  welding  small  pieces  to  the  end  of  a 
bar ;  the  entire  surface  of  each  piece  being  exposed  to  oxidation. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  prevent  the  enclosing  of  cinder  in  some  points 
instead  of  squeezing  it  out.  Small  welds,  made  under  a  hand-ham- 
mer, with  a  uniform  heat,  are,  of  course,  much  better;  and  these  are 
weaker  than  the  solid  bar.  Mr.  Anderson*  found  that  two  bars 
of  the  finest  quality  of  iron,  properly  heated  in  a  fire  free  from 
impurities,  could  be  welded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as 
strong  as  the  solid  bar  (56000  lbs.)  only  by  scarfing  them,  and  so 
increasing  the  surface  that  the  welded  area  was  much  larger  than 
the  fractured  area. 

"With  all  other  descriptions  of  welding,"  says  Mr.  Anderson, 
"  which  I  have  yet  tested,  the  result  is  lower  than  the  above,  down 
even  to  12000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  same  care  having  been 
observed  in  every  instance.  Two  pieces  of  the  best  quality  of  iron 
butted  together,  under  the  best  conditions  which  I  have  been  able 
to  efiect  up  to  the  present  time,  have  only  given  an  average  ulti- 
mate tenacity  of  32140  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  only  a  little 
over  the  half  of  the  iron  bar. 

"  Iron  butt  welded  to  steel  under  the  best  conditions  invariably 
breaks  at  the  weld,  and  shows  only  an  average  tenacity  of  26800 
lbs.  But  even  this  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  iron  and 
steel ;  any  increase  of  hardness,  or  of  the  steely  property,  either  in 
the  iron  or  in  the  steel,  affects  the  strength  of  the  weld  in  many 
cases  down  to  10000  lbs.,  and  even  still  lower. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  Armstrong  guns,  the  bar  iron  is 
first  wound  into  a  spiral  coil,  and  then  a  welding  heat  is  taken 
through  the  entire  mass,  and  by  means  of  a  steam  hammer  it  is 
welded  into  a  homogeneous  cylinder.  With  iron  of  the  very  best 
quality  which  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  the  highest 
average  tenacity  of  the  welding  of  the  coil  has  been  32140  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  iron  being  55500  lbs. 

*  "Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Senrioe  Institution,"  August,  18G2. 
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^^  Witli  other  iron,  also  of  a  high  quality  and  of  a  still  greater 
tenacity,  the  welds  have  been  lower  down,  even  to  10000  Iba.  per 
inch ;  hence  such  iron,  however  strong,  is,  from  the  steely  prop- 
erty, unsuitable  for  being  made  into  coils ;  the  defect  being  due 
to  the  reluctance  shown  by  harder  and  stronger  iron  to  unite  when 
raised  to  a  temperature  that  will  not  otherwise  injure  the  quality 
of  the  material,  and  cause  it  to  blister." 

Mr.  Kirkaldy  concludes*  that  "  a  great  variation  exists  in  the 
strength  of  iron  bars  which  have  been  cut  and  welded;  "whilst 
some  bear  almost  as  much  as  the  uncut  bar,  the  strength  of  others 
is  reduced  fully  a  third." 

400.  Shape. — A  solid-forged  gun  may  be  turned  down  to  the 
Dahlgren  form  (see  Ames's  gun,  129),  so  as  to  have  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  weight.  The  cost  of  this  operation, 
although  considerable,  is  much  less  than  that  of  turning  the  rings 
of  a  built-up  gun,  without  and  within. 

410.  The  outline  of  a  hooped  gun  is  almost  necessarily  a  series 
of  sharp  curves  and  right  angles.  The  weakness  already  explained, 
of  cast-iron  guns  with  re-entering  angles,  is  obviously  due  to  the 
process  of  casting,  and  would  not  apply  to  a  built-up  gun.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  railway  axles,  that 
a  sharp  shoulder  turned  in  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous shocks,  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  the  almost  certain 
starting  point  of  a  fracture.  So  far  as  the  fracture  arises  from  the 
unequal  vibration  of  the  adjacent  parts,  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  difference  between  forming  these  shoulders  by  turning  a  laige 
bar  down  to  different  diameters,  and  building  a  small  bar  np  to 
the  same  diameters  by  shrinking  on  rings.  A  railway  axle  is  a 
beam,  and  the  staves  of  which  a  cannon  may  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist arc  beams,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  same  sources  of  weak- 
ness. Still,  the  ])ractice  with  wrought-iron  guns  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  demonstrated  any  particular  tendency  to  fractore 
at  the  junction  of  a  larger  with  a  smaller  cylinder.  Perhaps  the 
large  guns  thus  constructed  have  shown  a  tendency  to  fail  in  other 

♦  "  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  1862. 
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places  before  there  was  time  for  this  source  of  failure  to  develop 
itself.  The  reinforce  of  the  Parrott  100-pounder  is  6'4  inches  lar- 
ger in  diameter  than  the  cast-iron  barrel  within  it,  and  hence 
vibrates  much  more  slowly  under  a  given  shock ;  and  it  joins  the 
barrel  at  a  sharp  angle.  No  fracture  occurred  at  this  junction  or 
elsewhere,  after  1000  rounds  with  service  charges ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  Captain  Parrott,  that  tlie  few  guns  of  his  that  have  burst  did 
not  fail  at  this  point.     (See  note  in  Appendix.) 

411.  Weight. — The  saving  of  weight  by  substituting  wrought 
for  cast  iron,  is  theoretically  about  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
strength  of  the  two  materials.  Wrought  iron  has  the  greater  spe- 
cific gravity ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  tensile  strength  does  not  fully 
measure  its  resistance  to  internal  pressure.  Practically,  large, 
solid  wrought-iron  guns  are  not  proportioned  by  this  rule,  because 
the  strength  of  a  bar  cannot  be  relied  on  in  a  gun — that  is  to  say, 
the  process  of  welding  a  strong  metal  is  rather  less  trustworthy 
than  that  of  casting  a  weaker  one.  The  13-inch  Horsfall  wrought- 
iron  gun  carries  a  279  lb.  shot  with  74  lbs.  of  powder.  The  15-inch 
Sodman  cast-iron  gun  carries  a  425  lb.  shot  with  60  lbs.  of  powder. 
So  that  the  strains  on  these  guns  cannot  differ  in  a  very  great 
d^ree.  The  former,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  50000  lbs.,  weighs 
53846  lbs.,  while  tlie  latter,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  say  30000 
lbs.,  only  weighs  49100  lbs.  The  Alfred  10-in.  wrought-iron  gun 
weiglis  24094  lbs,  and  has  been  fired  only  witli  20  and  30  pounds 
of  powder,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  stand  50  lb. 
service  charges.  The  new  10  inch  cast-iron  Dahlgren  gun  weighs 
less  than  20000  lbs.,  and  for  some  time  stood  47  lb.  service  charges. 
The  10-inch  Rodman  army  gun  weighs  15059  lbs.,  and  burns  18 
lbs.  of  powder.  In  the  built-up  form,  wrought  iron  is  more  trust- 
worthy, and  can  be  made  lighter,  although  weight  is  not  reduced 
in  proportion  to  tensile  strength  in  the  smaller  Armstrong  guns. 

This  source  of  embarrassment  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  cast  steel, 
which  is  not  only  stronger  than  wrought  iron,  but  homogeneous 
and  without  welds. 

413.  Cost. — The  cost  of  large  wrought-iron  cannon  is  about 
double  that  of  cast-iron  cannon  of  the  same  calibre,  or  of  the  same 
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power,  when  (because  welds  cannot  be  trusted)  equal  weights  of 
material  are  used  in  both  cases.     (See  Table  27  of  Cost  of  Guns.) 

In  fabricating  guns,  the  first  necessity  is  the  production  of  a 
large  mass  of  material.  While  melted  cast  iron  and  steel  run  into 
castings  of  any  size  by  their  own  gravity,  wrought  iron  is  not  melted 
at  a  practicable  heat,  so  that  a  new  process  must  be  resorted  to.  If 
the  gun  is  forged  solid,  the  process  consists  in  adding  a  little  at  a 
time  under  the  hammer,  and  trinmiing  off  a  great  deal  of  scrap. 
Seven  weeks  were  occupied  in  forging  the  Horsfall  gun.  If  the 
gun  is  built-up,  small  pieces  are  fitted  together  by  tools,  at  a  still 
greater  cost.     When  all  this  is  done,  it  is  not  homogeneous. 

Refining  and  strengthening  the  material  is  substantially  a  sepa- 
rate operation.  Steel  is  drawn  and  condensed  after  the  mass  has 
been  formed ;  wrought  iron,  before.  The  inventions  of  Bessemer 
and  others  are  constantly  reducing  the  cost  of  forming  steel  masses 
from  the  pig-metal,  by  substituting  chemical  processes  that  require 
very  little  aid  from  hands  or  tools.* 

413.  Sygtems  of  Fabricating  IVrought-Iron  Guns.  Solid 
Forging. — The  defects  of  this  process  have  been  alluded  to.  The 
first  and  most  serious  is  the  liability  to  imperfect  welds  between 
tlie  great  number  of  pieces.  Were  the  pieces  fitted  to  each 
other,  uniformly  heated,  and  sufiiciently  pressed  together,  the 
welds  between  raw  iron,  after  a  large  amount  of  subsequent  com- 
pression would  be  good.  It  has  been  found  that  large  pieces  of 
refined  iron  do  not  weld  soundly  by  the  rolling  or  forging  process. 
Old  railway  rails  of  the  finest  quality  when  re- rolled  into  new  rails 
without  a  large  admixture  of  raw  iron,  are  usually  very  unsound. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  either  cinder  or  pressure  enough  to 
insure  a  thorougli  union.f  The  blacksmith  makes  an  artificial 
cinder  to  unite  refined  irons,  and  the  compression  from  the  blow 
of  his  hammer  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  tlian  that  of 

♦  Low  steel,  formed  by  carbonizing  wrought  iron  or  by  decarbonizing  pig  iron  by 
tho  Bessemer  process,  is  often  caUed  wrought  iron,  because  it  is  not  hard  like  high 
steel.  But  it  much  more  closely  resembles  high  steel  than  wrought  iron.  Low  steel 
produced  by  the  puddling  process  may  be  more  reasonably  called  high  wrought 
iron. 

f  "European  Railways,"  Colbum  &  Holley,  1858. 
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the  machinery  employed  for  heavy  work.  He  can  also  be  very 
exact  about  his  heats.  Cast  iron  has  the  maximum  amount  of 
cinder ;  two  pieces  of  it,  heated  to  welding,  that  is,  to  the  melting 
point,  unite  perfectly.  Two  raw  puddle-balls  weld  soundly, 
although  the  mass  would  be  weak  throughout  in  the  absence  of 
farther  drawing,  i 

Mr.  Koebling*  refers  to  the  same  subject,  in  stating  his  inge- 
nious theory  to  account  for  the  weakening  of  wrought-iron  struc- 
tures under  vibration — viz. :  the  loosening  of  the  iron  threads  and 
lammse  in  their  cinder  envelopes. 

414.  The  importance  of  forming  the  mass  before  the  iron  is 
purified  and  the  cinder  expelled,  is  therefore  evident.  Puddle- 
balls  cannot  well  be  handled  if  above  300  or  400  lbs.  weight. 
If  100  of  these  could  be  foiled  at  once  into  a  mass,  and  after- 
wards worked  into  a  gun  in  such  a  way  as  to  expel  the  then  super- 
fluous cinder,  the  product  would  be  more  homogeneous  and  trust- 
worthy. 

419.  The  slabs  or  bars  of  which  a  large  gun-forging  is  com- 
posed, are  not  fitted  beforehand.  The  flat  sides  of  two  slabs  may 
be  soundly  welded,  but  the  irregular  edges  and  ends  do  not  always 
happen  to  be  pressed  together  hard  enough  to  make  sound  work ; 
so  that  there  are  scarf-welds,  butt- welds,  and  no  welds,  or,  rather, 
seams  between  parts  that  either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  are  only 
stuck  together  by  cinder  (426).  The  tendency  oi  the  drawing 
process  under  the  hammer  or  the  rolls  is  to  squeeze  out  cinder. 
But  if  the  edges  of  a  slab  happen  to  be  united  to  the  mass  before  the 
centre,  an  excess  of  cinder  is  shut  in  and  prevents  a  farther  union 
of  the  metal.  Large  canties  are  sometimes  left  in  such  forgings. 
If  the  forgings  are  farther  drawn,  under  the  hammer  or  rolls,  these 
cavities  are  not  only  flattened  into  long,  wide  seams,  but  the  seams 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  thus  weakening  a  gun  at  the 
point  most  strained  by  internal  pressure. 

416.  The  welding  temperature  of  various  irons  is  not  always 
the  same.     One  part  may  be  burned  before  another  is  suflSciently 

*  "The  EDgineer,"  London,  Jan.  26,  1861. 
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softened.  Or,  the  small  slabs  may  receive  much  more  heat  from 
the  fire  than  the  large  mass.  Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Mersey  Steel  and 
Iron  Works,  says  on  this  point,*  speaking  of  scrap-iron,  that  vari- 
ous qualities  of  iron  all  have  their  own  special  welding  points. 
"  When  worked  together,  one  portion  that  is  less  refined  is  too 
much  heated,  and  consequently  deteriorated,  before  the  more 
highly  refined  portions  are  at  a  welding  heat,  and  we  are  thus 
placed  in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  either  burning  the  one  or  of 
being  unable  to  weld  the  other." 

417.  By  the  solid-forging  process  a  great  body  of  iron  is  kept 
red  hot  or  white  hot  for  weeks.  The  Committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  in  a  report  on  the  failure  of  the  United  States  frigate 
PrincetoTi's  wrought-iron  gun  (426),  mention  this  as  a  cause  of 
weakness.  Mr.  Longridge,  liowever,  dissents  from  this  view  of 
the  case,t  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  believe  that  long  exposure  to 
heat  alone  will  deteriorate  the  iron,  nor  that  any  amount  of  ham- 
mering will  restore  its  fibre."  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  conclusion  on  this 
subject  is,  that  "  iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  or 
welding  heat,  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled."*  The 
finished  part  of  a  largo  forging  is  kept  at  a  high  heat  without  be- 
ing again  brought  under  the  hammer. 

The  defect  under  consideration  is  admitted  by  Mr,  Clay,  who 
says  :t  "  The  change  in  the  structure  of  a  mass  of  iron,  when  it 
occurs  during  the  process  of  heating,  is  usually  produced  from  the 
furnace  being  urged  to  a  much  greater  heat  than  is  necessary  for 
welding  the  iron ;  in  fact,  the  outside  first,  and,  if  the  heat  be  not 
checked,  the  whole  of  the  mass  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  or  partially 
fluid  condition.  The  structure  of  the  iron  is  thus  entirely  changed, 
and  in  the  process  of  cooling  the  mass,  crystallization  takes  place 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  substances  which  crystallize  in 
passing  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  iron  may  be  injured — in  other  words,  it  may  be  burned ; 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  result  is  either  inevitable  or 

♦  "Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  Kirkaldy,  1862. 
t  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  Civil  Engineers,  1860. 
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by  any  means  common ;  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  necessary  to 
produce  the  evil  is  with  diflSculty  obtained  in  an  ordinary  furnace, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances." 

418,  The  grain  of  the  iron,  in  a  solid-forged  gun,  runs  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  giieatest  strain  acts  in  a  radial  direction. 
The  greatest  strength  is  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  mean 
breaking  strain  of  six  pieces  cut  lengthways  from  a  heavy  crank- 
shaft* was  found  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  to  be  47582  lbs. ;  from  another 
crank-shaft,  43.579  lbs.  The  breaking  strain  of  six  pieces  cut  cross- 
ways  from  the  first  shaft  was  44578  lbs. ;  from  the  other,  88487 
lbs.  The  difference  in  favor  of  those  cut  lengthways  was  in  the 
two  shafts  respectively,  3004  and  5272  lbs.,  or  6*7  and  13*7  per 
cent.  Similar  results  were  observed  from  iron  cut  lengthways  and 
crossways  from  an  armor-plate. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet  on  "  The  Coefficients  of  Elasticity 
and  Rupture  in  Massive  Forgings,"t  show  that  "  as  regards  rela- 
tive resistance  to  tension  in  different  directions  within  the  same 
large  mass  of  forged  iron  of  cylindrical  form,  and  within  the  elas- 
tic limits,  the  resistance  end  on,  or  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  is  lOj 
tons,  tangential  to  the  circumference,  6  tons,  and  transverse  to  the 
axis,  or  in  any  diameter,  3^  tons  per  square  inch ;  while  in  heavy 
rectangular  forged  slabs  of  upward  of  12  inches  in  thickness  in 
the  plane  of  the  slab,  it  rises  to  8f  tons  per  square  inch  for  equal 
sections."  Mr.  Mallet  attributes  the  difference  in  strength  to  the 
difference  in  molecular  arrangement.  "  The  integral  crystals  of 
the  cylindrical  masses  are  strained,  distorted,  and  partially  sepa- 
rated, by  the  effects  of  hammering  in  various  directions,  and  by 
the  peculiar  constraining  forces  due  to  contraction  in  cooling. 
None  of  these  forces  act  to  the  same  extent  upon  rectangular 
masses,  which  are  only  hammered  in  two  directions,  and  the  con- 
straining forces  of  cooling  are  all  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  paral- 
lelepiped, or  in  these  directions  also." 

410.  Another  defect  in  the  usual  process  of  forging  wrought- 

♦  "  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  1862. 

f  Paper  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  March,  1859. 
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iron  guns  is  due  to  the  light  blows  of  small  hammers,  which 
compress  only  the  shell  of  the  mass,  and  are  not  felt  at  its  centre. 
Steamboat  shafts  thus  made  prove  defective;  but  the  results  are 
peculiarly  bad  in  the  case  of  guns. 

First,  Only  the  skin  of  the  iron  is  soundly  worked  and  con- 
densed. It  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy*  that  the  difiSdrence 
in  the  breaking  strain  between  specimens  cut  fronl  the  outside  of 
a  marine  crank-sliaft,  and  specimens  cut  from  its  centre,  was,  in 
one  case,  3221  lbs.,  or  6*5  per  cent.;  in  another  case  1141  lbs.,  or 
2*6  per  cent. 

Second,  The  outer  part  of  the  forging  is  sometimes  expanded 
and  thus  drawn  away  from  the  centre,  leaving  the  interior  weak- 
ened, or  actually  cracked — the  exact  state  of  a  solid-cast  gun. 

Third.  The  inner  part  of  the  gun  is  left  in  tension  while  the 
outer  part  is  in  compression,  which  is  the  opposite  state  of  strain 
to  that  required.  This  defect,  however,  is  the  result  of  inadequate 
machinery,  and  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  use  of  wrought 
iron,  or  even  of  solid-forged  masses  of  wrought  iron. 

Mr.  Clay  testified  as  follows  before  the  Defence  Commission- 
ers,t  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  if  the  limit  of  mannfacture  was 
not  reached:  "Certainly  not  with  our  present  machinery.  We 
made  that  13-inch  gun  with  machinery  as  inferior  to  our  present 
nuu'hinery  as  the  68-pounder  is  less  in  size  than  the  13-inch  gun. 
AVe  have  now  machinery  five  or  six  times  as  powerful." 

4dO«  The  initial  strains  of  large  cylindrical  forgings  are  to 
some  extent  deranged  by  a  cause  that  operates  so  unfavorably  in 
solid  cast-iron  guns — the  cooling  of  the  exterior  first,  and  the 
consequent  stretching  of  the  interior  (364).  Mr.  Clay  acknowl- 
edged this  difficulty  before  the  Defence  Commissioners,  and  stated 
that  his  new  process — hollow  forging — overcame  it  (429).  Such 
a  result  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Horsfall  gun  (113). 
A  breech-plug  or  false  bottom  was  placed  in  the  chamber,  to 
cover  a  crack  arising  from  this  cause. 

♦  "  Experiments  on  Wnniglit  Imn  and  Steel"  1862. 
t  **Ret>ort  of  the  Defence  <7i^mi8sioners,"  1862. 
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Mr.  Mallet,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,*  gives  the  following 
facta  and  illostratioDs  as  to 
thia  cause  of  failure.  Two 
masses,  about  2^  ft.  in  di- 
ameter and  S  ft.  long,  were 
forged  for  two  36-iuch  mor- 
tars which  Mr.  Mallet  was 
constructing  for  the  British 
Qovemment.  They  were 
slightly  tapered,  and  at  one 
end  there  was  a  collar  pro- 
jecting about  6  inches  all 
round,  and  about  13  inches 
wide  in  the  line  of  the  axis, 
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Fo^^Uig  for  UaUefH  mortar-duunber. 


presenting  laterally  the  general  form  shown  in  Fig   166. 

The  masses  were  foiled  from  puddled  slabs  of  man^;eable  size, 
■'by  slabbing  up  two  or  more  laige  flat  pieces  {Fig.  167),  laying 
these  upon  each  other,  and  welding  them 
togethOT  into  a  mde  sort  of  square  prism, 
which  was  afterwards  partially  rounded 
down,  at  the  corners,  under  the  hammer. 
These  pieces  were  welded  together,  appa- 
rently, perfectly  sound ;  but  ailer  they  had 
become  cold,  they  were  invariably  found, 
upon  borings  being  made  into  the  centre, 

to  have  laree  rents  internally,  with  iaarced,       —,  .        ^     ^     .. 

&  J)  J  Db      '        Rte (br mortar-chamber. 

ciystalliiie,  irregular  surfaces.    *    *   *   At 

first  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rents  due  to  cooling,  now  to  be 
described,  were  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  broad  planes  of  the 
slabs';  but  more  careful  and  exact  examination  proved  that  in 
more  than  one  case,  at  least,  these  rents  had  undoubtedly  been 
formed  across,  or  at  right  angles  to  those  planes.  *  •  *  Tlio 
opposite  faces  of  the  rents  were  counterparts,  and  presented  dis- 


*  "The  CoefflcieatB  of  Elaaticit?  and  Ruptun 
Eogineers,  llarcb,  1SG9. 
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tiiict  evidence  of  having  been  torn  asunder  by  contraction,  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  as  the  mass  cooled."  Two 
of  these  rente  are  shown  by  Figs.  1C8  and  169.     "The  limits  of 


forged  masBea — fVom  ccxding. 


the  fractures,  as  seen  perpendicularly  to  their  plane,  were  found 
to  be  generally  as  shown  by  Fig.  170.    The  ascertainable  extent 


Section  of  rent — from  cooling — In  mortSHshAinber. 


was  from  two  to  tliree  feet  along  the  axis,  and  usually  rather  more 
than  lialf  the  cxtemnl  diameter  of  the  mass  in  breadth,  measured 
across  the  hirge  end.  The  cracks  wero  from  i  to  }  inch  apea  at 
the  widest  part,  in  the  centre,  and  passed  off,  at  each  extremity, 
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to  an  indefinitely  thin  wedge.  In  no  case  wa8  there  a  trace  of 
bad  welding  or  of  defective  workmanBhip.  They  were  clean 
fissures,  presenting  opposite  surfaces  of  solid,  sound  metal,  though 
rough  by  being  torn  asunder.  In  this  conclusion  Mr.  Clay  coin- 
cided. On  consideration,  it  appeared  that  the  phenomenon  was 
simply  due  to  contraction  on  cooling." 

49 1.  Mr.  Mallet  reasons  that  this  defect  must  occur  in  solid 
cylinders  or  conic  frustra,  "  whenever  the  dimensions  are  such  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  contraction  of  the  metal,  in  any  one  di- 
ameter, from  its  highest  temperature  down  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  fixed  by  the  circumference  of  rigidity  due  to  the  outer 
cold  shell,  exceeds  the  limit  of  extension  of  the  iron  at  rupture, 
due  to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  interior  core,  which  cools 
last.  This  is  the  theoretic  limit  of  the  size  of  forging,  beyond 
which  internal  rents  must  occur. 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  a  cylindrical  mass  of  forged  iron  could 
be  increased  sufficiently  in  diameter  so  as  to  bring  it  into  evi- 
dence, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  following  would  be  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  conjoint  reactions  of  its  originally 
soft  condition  and  uniformly  high  temperature,  its  external  cool- 
ing, contraction,  and  assumption  of  rigidity,  and  the  final  cooling, 
contraction,  and  rigidity  of  the  internal  portions:  the  external 
surface  would  rupture  in  several  places,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and 
directed  to  the  centre,  in  the  first  instance.  These  fissures  would 
afterwards  all  close,  and  the  opposite  and  abutting  surfaces  would 
press  against  each  other,  like  the  voussoirs  of  a  circular  arch. 
The  internal  diametric  fissure,  or  fissures,  would  then  be  rent; 
the  external  form  of  the  mass  would  change  from  a  circle  to  an 
oval,  the  minor  axis  being  in  the  plane  of  the  internal  rent ;  and 
the  whole  mass  would  at  length  assume  stable  equilibrium  as 
respects  its  molecular  forces.  The  change  to  the  oval  figure 
would  probably  be  accompanied  with  a  reopening  of  some  of  the 
external  fissures  situated  towards  the  ends  of  the  major  axis  of  the 
oval  section." 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  measure  of  strength  of  material  in 
heavy  forgings  is,  obviously,  the  drawing  asunder  of  all  the  par- 
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tides  in  both  a  tangential  and  a  radial  direction.  Hence,  as  the 
foregoing  authority  expresses  it,  '^increased  distance  in  both  direc- 
tions between  the  integrant  crystalline  faces  is  produced,  and 
diminished  cohesive  strength ;  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  of  these  great 
forgings  is  lower  than  that  of  the  iron  from  which  they  are  formed, 
or  than  that  of  small  portions  of  the  same  fagoted  mass." 

4S9.  During  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Mallet's  paper,  some  attempt 
having  been  made  to  rebut  the  author's  "  assumptions,"  by  a  state- 
ment that  large  forgings  were,  after  all,  pretty  sound  and  trust- 
worthy, he  produced  a  statement  from  the  manager  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  the  following 
effect :  During  ten  years,  an  average  of  more  than  one  serious 
accident  had  occurred  from  the  breaking  of  large  foi^gs,  prin- 
cipally paddle  and  screw  shafts,  every  three  months,  to  one  or  the 
other  of  41  ships.  During  the  last  five  and  a  half  years  (down 
to  1859),  there  were  37  sucli  accidents,  or  nearly  one  every  two 
months,  on  the  same  number  of  ships.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
cost  of  these  accidents,  due  to  the  unsoundness  of  large  forgings, 
would  average  $10000  each. 

433.  The  comparative  strength  of  heavy  and  light  forgings, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,*  is  as  follows 
(Table  60): 

Table  LX. — Strength  of  Hbavt  and  Light  Forqinos. 

Lba.  per  aq.  ineb. 

Englifh  rolled  bars,  higheft  mean ^4795 

Scrap-iron,  forged  down,  mean 534^^ 

Crank-fliaft,  fcrap,  cut  lengthwife,  mean 475^^ 

do.  do  do.  do 43759 

do.  do.     cut  crolTwife,        do 4457^ 

do.  do.  do.  do 3^A^7 

Armor-plate,  fcrap,  mean 38868 

do.  do.       do 36824 

According  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experimentsf  the  tensile  strength 
was  as  follows  (Table  61): 

♦  "  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  SteeV'  1862. 

f  "  The  Coefficients  of  Elasticity  und  Rupture  in  Massiye  Forgings." 
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Table  LXI. — Stbxngth  of  Heavy  Foroznos. 

Tons. 

Hammered  flab  or  bar,  11x4  inches 24*062 

Fagoted  forged  flab,  48  x  4S  x  12  inches 18-594 

Hors^l  13-inch  gun,  original  fagot  ban 19*688 

do.  do.  longitudinal  cut  from  gun 18*839 

do.  do.  circumferential         do 16*561 

do.  do.  tranfverfe  do 16*562 

do.  do.  charcoal-rolled  bar,  from  borings  of  gun 22*321 

434.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solid-forging  process  overcomes 
a  grave  objection  to  the  plan  of  hooping — ^the  fracture  and  relaxa- 
tion of  parts  due  to  want  of  mass  and  continuity  (299,  335). 

43«S,  Only  a  few  large  guns  have  been  fabricated  by  the  solid- 
forging  process.  Several  of  these  have  burst  on  trial.  A  wrought- 
iron  8-inch  gun  forged  at  the  Gospel  Iron  Works,  and  proved  at 
Woolwich  on  the  17th  July,  1855,  burst  into  several  pieces  at  the 
first  discharge,  with  28  lbs.  powder  and  2  spherical  shot.  The  gun 
is  stated  to  have  been  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
established  cast-iron  guns  of  the  same  calibre. 

The  thickness  at  the  breech  end  was  therefore  about  9  inches. 
The  metal  appeared  to  the  eye  to  be  sound  and  perfect  without 
and  witliin.* 

436.  The  most  memorable  case  is  that  of  the  12-inch  solid- 
forged  gun,  Fig.  171,  called  the  "Peacemaker,"  that  burst  on  board 
the  United  States  steamer  Princeton.  The  gun  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
The  12-inch  gun,  Fig.  66,  now  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  almost 
an  exact  copy,  was  built  by  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  to  re- 
place it. 

A  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a 
detailed  examination  into  the  character  of  the  "  Peacemaker"  gun ; 
from  their  reportf  the  following  facts  are  compiled :  The  greater 
part  of  the  iron  of  which  the  gim  was  composed,  was  in  the  shape 
of  bars  4  in.  square  and  about  8^  ft.  long.  Of  these,  30  were 
laid  up  in  a  fagot,  welded,  and  rounded  up  into  a  shaft  20  to  21 


♦  "On  the  Construction  of  Artillery,"  MalleL     Appendix, 
f  **  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  Vol.  8,  p.  206  (1844> 
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in.  in  diameter.  Iron  in  the 
form  of  eegments,  varying  in 
weight  &om  200  to  800  Ibe., 
and  usaally  large  enough  to 
reach  ^  round  the  gun,  were 
then  welded  on,  there  being 
two  strata  of  segments  over  the 
breech. 

The  hammer  nsed  weighed 
15000  lbs. 

The  time  occapied  in  the 
forging,  during  which  the  iron 
was  kept  more  or  less  heated, 
was  45  i  days. 

The  gun  was  broken  acroea 
under  the  trunnion-bands,  the 
chase  remaining  entire.  The 
breech  spht  into  3  principal 
pieces,  the  largest  of  which,  5 
ft.  long  and  embracing  half  the 
circumference  of  the  gun,  is 
shown  at  Fig.  172.  A  part  of 
the  Iracture  showed  laige  crys- 
tals lying  in  various  planes. 
Traces  of  the  original  bars  were 
<Aeerval>le;  also  spots  covered 
with  scale.  The  relative  size 
of  one  of  these  (10  x  3  in.)  is 
shown  at  a.  "  Besides  the  spots 
indicating  a  want  of  continuity 
in  the  metal  in  the  plane  of  the 
fi-acture,  the  edges  of  many 
others,  in  different  places,  were 
observed ;  also  a  wide  solution 
of  continuity  was  seen  throne- 
out  a  cylindrical  suiiace,  eon- 
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centric  with  the  bore,   and   extending,  in  one  place   at  .east, 
entirely   around   the   fragment.      This   was   evident    from   the 


Pig.  172. 


Fragment  of  the  "Peacemaker.'' 

fact  that  oil,  poured  in  at  the  upper  side,  came  out  at  a,  after 
passing  through  a  distance,  \dthin  the  fragment,  of  about  8 
feet.  Another  opening  in  the  prolongation  of  the  cylindrical  sur- 
fiEUse  is  shown  at  c.  The  sides  of  this  were  separated  to  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  by  inspecting  these,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  never  been  welded ;  into  this  opening  a  wire  was 
thrust  to  a  depth  of  10  inches."  Several  other  considerable  fis- 
sures were  observed. 

Tabls  LXII. — Strength  of  Ieok  w  thb  "Peaobmakbr'*  Guk. 

The  mean  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  original  bar  was— 

1st  bar 46086  lbs. 

Id    «•     38595   " 

3d    " 5»5»>    " 

Other  experiments  made  from  the  same  iron  gave  the  following  results : 

1.  The  average  tensile  force  with  which  the  specimens  from  the  interior  of 

the  gtto  brokei  when  strained  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  is  less  than...    32100  lbs. 

2.  The  specimen  from  the  interior,  strained  in  a  direction  across  the  fibre, 

gave 23700  ♦* 

3.  The  ipedment  Arom  the  outside  of  the  gun,  across  the  fibre,  gave  an  aver- 

age of  leM  than , 45333  " 
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4.  Annealed  specimens  from  the  interior,  strained  lengthwise  of  the  fibre^ 

gare  an  average  of. 36067   ** 

5.  The  average  of  all  the  specimens  from  the  gun,  not  hammered,  is 333^^   '* 

6.  The  average  of  the  specimens,  worked  down  under  the  hammer,  is ^3475  ^ 

The  general  conclusions,  from  these  results,  are  the  same  as  those  from  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Committee  in  Boston,  so  far  as  the  two  series  can  be  compared. 

1.  The  average  strength  of  the  iron,  as  it  existed  in  the  gun,  from  both 

series,  is 335^^  1^ 

2.  The  average  strength  of  the  iron  from  the  gun,  after  being  drawn  down 

with  the  hammer,  from  both  series,  is 59^M>  ^ 

3.  The  average  strength  of  the  original  bar  from  the  experiments  of  the  first 

series,  is 46950 


M 


Consequently,  taking  the  original  strength  as  100,  that  of  the 
average  of  the  iron,  as  existing  in  the  gun,  was  72,  showing  a 
deterioration  of  28  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  tensile  force  of  the  inte- 
rior be  taken,  when  strained  in  a  direction  acrotss  the  fibres,  that 
being  the  actual  direction  of  the  strain  in  the  gun,  the  proportion 
to  the  original  bar  is  as  50  to  100,  or  a  deterioration  of  50  per 
cent. 

The  Committee  state,  in  conclusion,  their  "opinion,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  arts  (in  1844),  the  use  of  wrought-iron  gims 
of  large  calibre,  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  gun  now  under 
examination,  ought  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  practical  diflSculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  welding  such 
a  large  mass  of  iron,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  soundness  and  uni- 
formity throughout.  2.  The  uncertainty,  that  will  always  pre- 
vail, in  regard  to  imperfections  in  the  welding ;  and  3.  From  the 
fact  that  iron  decreases  very  much  in  strength  from  the  long 
exposure  to  the  intense  heat  necessary  in  making  a  gun  of  this 
size,  without  a  possibility,  with  the  hammers  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country,  of  restoring  the  fibre  by  hammering." 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  tensile  strength,  Ist, 
of  the  original  bar ;  2d,  of  a  bar  cut  from  the  interior  of  the  gun ; 
3d,  of  a  bar  made  from  a  portion  of  the  gun  reworked  under  the 
hammer. 

The  mean  strength  of  two  large  forgings — steamship  crank- 
shafts— was  found  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  to  be  45670  lbs.  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  grain.  Among  his  "  concluding  observations"  are  the 
following  which  bear  on  the  subject :  "  Inferior  qualities  show  a 
much  greater  variation  in  the  breaking  strain  than  superior. 

'^  Greater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars  in 
coarse  than  in  fine  varieties." 

From  whicli  it  may  be  concluded  that  large  foldings  are  not 
only  weaker  than  smaller  bars,  but  less  uniform  and  trustworthy. 

497,  Speaking  of  wrought-iron  guns,  Mr.  Mallett  says  :*  ?The 
facts  (which  he  has  previously  stated)  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  in- 
dicating the  absolute  uncertainty  that  ever  must  exist  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  wrought-iron  guns,  forged  in  one  great  mass, 
although  executed  without  regard  to  cost,  and  by  parties  anxious 
fiuthiully  to  produce  a  result  of  the  highest  excellence.  Some  of 
the  evils  incident  to  this  gun  might  have  been  avoided  by  greater 
experience  and  judgment ;  but  the  main  evil  is  inherent,  and  in- 
separable from  every  huge  forging,  and  most  so  where  the  weld- 
ings are  most  numerous,  "f 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Mersey  Iron  Works,  differs 
from  Mr.  Mallet,  and  very  justly  observes,  that  "  the  several  fail 
ores  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  guns  should  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise ;  for  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  immediate 
success  in  any  new  fabrication." 

498.  Mr.  Clay  gives  an  account:]:  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  from  which  the  monster  gun  (iia) 


♦  "Ou  the  Construction  of  Artillery,"  1856. 

f  Mr.  Anderson  says  on  this  subject:  "A  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the 
proper  gun  would  be  obtained  by  forging.  In  1854.  when  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  at 
work,  the  country  expected  great  results.  The  end  of  that  gun  might  be  said  to 
have  been  a  national  disappointment  Since  then,  there  had  been  the  Liverpool  guns 
— a  monster  mortar,  whicli  was  referred  to  iu  the  paper.  It  was  a  magnificent  forging 
— the  flnest  he  had  ever  seen — ^yet  it  was  not  a  perfect  gun.  The  bore  of  that  gun 
would  never  have  j)a8Hed  the  proof  of  the  artillerist  There  were  defects  in  it,  iind 
that  would  always  be  more  or  less  the  case  in  the  heart  of  all  such  largo  structures 
when  forged.  At  the  present  moment  there  were  at  Woolwich  some  apparently  very 
fine  forgings.  which  were  defective,  owing  to  fissures  at  the  core,  and  more  especially 
in  the  chamber  at  the  breech.  Therefore  he  did  not  think  the  good  gun  which  all 
were  aiming  at  would  bo  obtained  by  the  system  of  forging." — ^^Oorutructian  of  ArtU- 
Wy''  Ififit.  Ciril  Engineers,  1 8fi0. 

X  *'On'a  Circle  of  the  Industrial  Arts."  - 
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was  made,  and  of  the  same  iron,  after  manufacture  into  the  gun. 
The  results  were  as  follow  (Table  63) : — 

Taking  the  average  of  the  first  two  experiments,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  following  three,  there  is  a  decrease  of  strength 
of  about  13  per  cent. ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  as  compared  with 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  there  is  a  gain  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Longridge  is  of  the  opinion*  that  these  experiments  are  not 
very  conclusive,  because  "  the  iron  was  cut  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  not  from  the  interior  at  the  breech,  where  the  thickness 
is  greatest  and  the  deterioration  is  necessarily  the  most."  He 
sums  up  the  question  by  saying  that  "  the  manufacture  of  laxge 
forged  wrought-iron  guns  is  an  operation  of  great  diflSculty,  ex- 
pense, and  uncertainty ;  and  however  the  difficulty  and  expense 
may  be  decreased,  the  uncertainty  must  still  remain.     Moreover, 

Table  LXIII. — Strength  op  Iron  in  the  Horsfall  Gun. 


Experi- 
ment. 

No. 


I 

2 


^ 
^ 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 


Description  of  Iron. 


Original  iron  of  which  the  gun  was  made. 
Ditto  ditto      


Cut  across  the  grain  from  muzzle  of  gun... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Cut  with  the  grain  from  muzzle  of  gun. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Borings  from  gun  reworked  with  coal. 
Ditto  ditto      


Borings  from  gun  reworked  with  charcoal.. 


12        Swedish  iron  as  imported,  |  inch  square. 


Breaking  strain 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


48384-1 

506*4  J 

41644 

43904 

506*4 

48384 

506*4  . 

5*864] 

60584 1 

6*8*4) 

76584 

60584 


Average. 


49504 


43390 


506*4 


61704 

76584 
60584 


Sample 
barsi 
Id.  long. 

EkMMft- 

tedb. 


i 


♦  "Construction  of  ArtUlery,"  Inst.  Civil  Bng.,  1860. 
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at  the  best,  it  is  but  substituting  for  cast  iron  a  material  of  a 
higher  tensile  strength ;  the  radical  defect  of  a  homogeneous  mass 
still  remaining,  viz.,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  strain,  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  circumference." 

439.  Hollow-Forging  and  Rolling,  The  Alfred  gun  (115) 
was  forged  hollow — a  process  which,  according  to  Mr.  Clay,  the 
maker  of  this  and  of  the  Horsfall  gun,  overcomes  several  defects 
of  the  system  last  discussed.  He  says  :*  "  We  forge  our  guns  hol- 
low, which  gets  over  a  difficulty  which  we  had  experienced, 
namely,  the  tendency  to  contraction  in  the  breech  of  the  gun, 
where  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  on 
three  sides  instead  of  merely  on  the  two  sides,  and  where,  the  out- 
side crust  getting  cool  first,  a  contraction  takes  place.  By  forging 
them  hollow,  and  leaving  the  breech  screwed  in,  similar  to  the 
Armstrong  lO^inch  gun,  and  similar  to  our  Prince  Alfred  gun  in 
the  Exhibition,  we  get  over  the  difficulty." 

This  process  also  gives  the  superfluous  cinder  more  chance  of 
escape,  and  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  the  heat  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  mass.  Still,  the  fundamental  defects  of  the 
solid-forging  process  remain — ^the  multiplication  of  welds  between 
badly-fitted  parts,  and  their  liability,  from  various  cnuses,  to  be 
unsound ;  overheating ;  the  wrong  direction  of  the  seams  and  of 
the  fibre ;  and  the  c()ra]>aratively  small  reduction  and  purification 
of  the  mass  after  it  is  aggregated. 

A  number  of  field-guns,  now  in  service,  were  rolled  hollow  at 
the  Phgenix  Iron  Works  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Grif- 
fin. Rolled  staves  J  in.  x  J  in.  x  4^  ft.  long,  were  laid  up  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  on  an  arbor  which  was  placed  in  a  lathe.  A  long 
bar  f  X  4^  in. — a  rhomboid  in  section — was  wound  spirally  upon 
the  barrel  by  the  revolution  of  the  lathe.  Another  bar  was 
wound  upon  the  first,  the  spirals  running  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  so  on  until  five  layers  had  been  applied.  A  thin  layer 
of  staves  was  then  bound  upon  the  outside,  and  a  plug  driven 
into  the  breech,  to  close  it,  and  to  form  the  cascable.     The  vrhole 

"  Report  of  the  Defence  Commissioners,"  1862. 
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was  then  heated  to  welding  and  upset  endways  two  inches  in  a 
press,  after  which  it  was  drawn  out  between  the  rolls  from  4^  to 
7  feet  in  lengtL  The  trunnions  were  then  welded  on,  without 
removing  the  gun  from  the  reverberatory  ftimace ;  the  bore  was 
dressed  out,  and  the  chase  reduced  to  the  proper  size  by  turning, 
the  mass  being  cylindrical  when  it  left  the  rolls.  These  guns  are 
well  spoken  of  by  Captain  Benton,*  and  appear  to  have  been  buo- 
cessful  on  a  small  scale. 

430.  But  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  have  now  ^tbandoned 
this  process,  and  substituted  another,  which  produces  a  cheaper 
and  sounder  gun,  and  promises  well  for  lai^er  ordnance.t    A 


*  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  1862. 

f  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  specification  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Yeakel,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  for  British  patent,  dated  April  16,  1802: 

"One  of  the  improved  modes  of  constructing  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  invention,  consists  in  rolling  or  winding  a  plate,  or 
sheet  of  iron  or  steel,  or  several  (if  more  than  one  is  required),  around  a  central  man- 
drel of  wrought  iron  or  steel ;  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  welded  together  as  it  is  rolled 
up,  or,  after  it  is  rolled  up,  the  welding  to  be  done  by  the  pressure  of  roUera,  or  the 
impact  of  a  hammer  or  hammers  at  weldiug  heat.  The  mandrel  should  be  of  less 
diameter  than  the  desired  bore  of  the  gun-barrel  or  shaft-cylinder,  if  the  latter  is 
intended  to  be  hollow,  so  that  the  boring  may  remove  all  of  the  mandrel 

"  Anotlier  mode  of  carrying  out  the  invention  consists  in  using  a  cold  mandrel  of 
wrought  or  cast  metal,  and  rolling  the  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  around  it  till 
the  desired  size  is  proiluced.  Sheets  or  plates  are  to  be  rolled  around  the  mandrel  at 
a  welding  heat  and  welded  together  as  rolled,  then  removing  the  mandrel  and  boring, 
reaming,  and  turning  in  the  manner  now  pursued  with  cast  guns  or  hollow  shafts. 

"  Another  mode  consists  in  rolling  up  the  sheets  or  plates  in  the  same  form,  but 
without  the  mandrel,  then  inserting  the  mandrel  and  welding  the  whole  mass  together. 
The  mandrel  should  always  be  less  than  the  bore  or  hollow  to  be  produced,  if  the 
mandrel  is  to  bo  bored  out  or  otherwise  removed.  The  plate  or  sheet  used  should  be 
of  sufficient  length,  when  used  in  one  piece,  to  produce,  when  rolled  and  welded,  the 
barrel  or  cylinder  of  the  desired  thickness  or  diameter  before  turning,  and  of  a 
breadth  several  inches  wider  than  the  desired  length  of  the  barrel  or  cylinder.  The 
sheet  or  plate  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  used  of  a  uniform  thickness,  or  it  may  be 
tapered  from  one  ed«ro  of  its  breadth  to  the  other,  so  as  to  produce,  when  rolled  or 
welded,  the  approximate  shape  of  a  barrel  before  turning;  if  used  of  a  uniform 
thickness,  the  rolling  must  be  continued  till  a  sufficient  diameter  at  the  breech  is 
obtained. 

"By  the  improved  process  of  making  cannon  or  shafting,  the  most  carefbUy  con- 
solidated plates  of  iron  or  steel  are  welded  together  in  one  continuous  length,  thereby 
producing  a  quality,  viz.,  uniform  consolidation  of  metal  and  a  form  of  barrel  com- 
posed of  concentric  welded  folds,  capable  of  offering  a  resistance  to  the  ezploeive  force 
of  gunpowder,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.** 


Wbodght  Ieon. 


Gun  made  from  • 


eheet  of  iron  is  rolled  around  a  mandrel  into  a  cylinder,  and 
drawn  down  into  a  tube  with  solid  walla.  The  bore  may  be 
made  entirely  within  the  mandrel,  which  may  be  of  steel. 
The  Beams  in  this  case  would 
not  weaken  the  gun — indeed, 
the  mere  sticking  of  the  iron 
bother  would  prevent  ita  un- 
coiling under  fire.  And  the 
iron  may  be  refined  before  it  is 
made  into  a  gun.  But  with 
all  these  advantagefi,  the  7-inch 
gun  made  on  this  plan  for  Mr. 
Lynall  Thomas,  at  Newcastle, 
bnist  at  the  second  round  (127), 
although  the  field-guns  of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Company  stand 
very  welL 

431.  Mr.  Ames's  wrought-iron  gnn,  of  which  the  fabrication 
and  test  were  mentioned  (128),  is  forged  hollow  by  welding  a 
series  of  short,  thick  rings  to  the  end  of  a  bar,  thus  building  oat 
the  gun  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  The  rings  are  separately 
hooped  before  welding;  any  initial  tension  they  may  have  is 
destroyed  in  tlie  subsequent  heating  and  hammering,  and  the  gun 
is  left  without  the  desirable  initial  strains.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  left  without  rupturing  initial  strains — the  metal  is  substantially 
in  a  state  of  repose.  As  the  rings  are  forged  solid,  no  well- 
defined  grain  is  developed  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference,  as 
in  the  Armstrong  or  Phosnix  Iron  Company's  guns.  But  there 
are  no  longitudinal  weld^i.  The  principal  strain  of  the  powder  is 
resi^d  by  the  unbroken  strength  of  the  solid  ring.  Overheating 
and  the  bad  effects  of  imperfectly  fitting  pieces,  welding  in  cin- 
der, and  light  liammering,  are  more  likely  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
advantages  of  cooling  the  mass,  to  some  extent,  from  within,  are 
secured.  The  process  appears  to  be  in  many  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  plan  of  building  upon  the  end  of  a  bar  with  rough 
pieces  and  multiform  welds. 
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439.  The  ArmHtrong  Gan, — The  proceaa  bj  whicti  this  gun 
is  fabricated,  and  its  charges,  have  been  described  in  the  &8t 
chapter. 

The  gun  conBists  of  several  hoops  (Fig.  174),  welded  np  fnxca 


coik  (Fig.  175),  and  shrunk  together  (Fig.  176).  The  breech- 
piece  is  forged  bo  that  its  grain  shall  run  longitudinally. 

433>  Leadimg  Featubes  of  the  System. — These  are — I'trat. 
Placing  the  grain  of  the  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
strain,  and  opposing  the  tension  of  the  welds  to  the  leagt  strain. 
That  is  to  say— 1st,  the  grain  and  the  welds  in  the  body  of  the  gun 
run  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference.  2d.  The  grain  of  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  breech  to  resist  the  longitudinal  strain  runs 
parallel  with  the  bore. 

Second.  Placing  the  outer  hoops  in  initial  tension,  so  that  all 
parts  may  be  equally  strained  at  the  instant  of  firing  (287).  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  publicly  stated*  that  he  did  not  car^  oat 
this  plan  with  the  uicety  prescribed  by  Mr.  Longridge  (293),  but 
that  the  rings  were  simply  applied  with  a  sufficient  difference  of 
diameter  to  secure  effective  shrinkage.  Indeed,  Sir  WiUiam  con- 
sidersf  the  important  principle  of  his  gun  to  be,  not  merely  build- 
ing up  a  barrel,  nor  the  placing  of  it  under  regulated  initial  strains, 
but  welding  coiled  tubes  end  to  end,  and  shrinking  them  together. 

Third.  The  breech-loading,  and, 

Fourth.  The  system  of  rifling  and  projectiles,  are  the  other 
leading  features  of  the  Armstrong  Ordnance,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered under  their  respective  heads.     Both  tend,  directly  or  indf- 

*  "  Constnictiou  of  .VrtiUerr,"  Inst  CivQ  Engineers,  I860. 
I  Select  Committee  on  Ordnanoe,  1863. 
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rectly,  to  weaken  the  gnn,  and  are  either  modified  or  abandoned 
in  the  heavier  gum. 

434.    ASTANTAOES  OF  THK    StSTEH. 

— ^Hie  first  grand  advantage  of  wrought- 
iron  tubes  having  the  grain  in  the  di 
rection  of  the  greatest,  and  the  welds 
in  the  direction  of  the  least  strain,  and 
having  such  initial  strain  that  all  the 
iron  will  do  equal  work  at  the  instant 
of  firing,  is,  obvionslj,  yieat  strength, 
to  resist  internal  presaw  e  The  prae 
tice,  also,  warrants  this  conclnsion 

Besides  the  wrong  direction  of  welda 
and  fibres,  and  possible  flaws,  and  the 
want  of  proper  initial  tension,  other 
defects  of  the  solid  forged  gnn  are 
modified  or  avoided  u  the  Armstrong 
gun ;  among  them,  unequal  shrinkage 
(420),  and  the  various  bad  effects  of 
light  hammering  (419) 

Although  the  iron  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  refined  before  welding  (414), 
and  although  the  pressure  in  welding 
the  coil  into  a  tube  is  not  as  uniform 
as  it  should  be,  the  heat  ie  so  uniform, 
and  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  are  so 
plain,  that  the  imion  of  the  parts  can 
be  mure  certainly  relied  on  than  in 
case  of  the  aolid-forged  gun.  The  iron 
18  refined ;  in  the  other  case,  it  may 
be  crude  after  the  forging  is  done. 

Burning  tlie  iron  may  be  avoided, 
but  there  is  enough  over-heating  to 
weaken  the  material.  Mr.  Anderson 
says;*  "  When  rolled  bars  of  the  best 


*  "Journal  Bofil  United  3erric«  iDit.,"  August,  1861. 
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quality  are  wound  into  coils,  and  tlien  wdded  into  oylindan  &r 
gnn  msnnfacture,  the  iron,  as  a  general  mle,  is  found  to  eaSae 
to  about  8481  lbs,  per  square  inch  on  the  average.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  average  results  both  in  r^^ard  to  yielding  and 
breaking: 


™.,,..,.{'r'"S;i.v;;:::::::;:::::::zz===;;!^ 
»■'■" '<'-■{'"" '";;;;,i;;::;::::::::::::==r::;:;;:;:i!i;S 


"  The  lose  is  due  to  the  necessary  heating  being  greater  in  pro- 
portion tlian  the  working." 

435.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  of  fabrication,  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Anderson :  "  In  building  up  guns  of  cylinders,  this 
high  tenacity  afforded  by  the  coil  system  circumferentially,  and 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  l^nawing  the  atnttidneaa  of  the 
gun  in  every  jxirt,  and  from  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the  gnn  is 
put  under  the  full  exercise  of  its  duty  from  the  commencement — ■ 
this  arrangement  of  building  up  guna  will  always  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  guns  made  of  a  single  solid  forging,  in  point 
of  strength  and  security  against  bursting  of  the  whole  stmctare ; 
and  even  when  the  coiled  cylinder  is  considered  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  tlie  inner  lining  or  bore  of  a  rifled  gun,  a  purpoea  tat 
which  it  is  by  no  means  so  perfect,  yet,  even  in  that  respect,  it  is 
superior  to  the  bore  which  is  fonned  within  the  heart  of  an  im- 
mense foiling,  of  dimensions  suitable  fur  a  large  gun,  Buch  a  mass 
of  forging  being  always  more  or  less  defective,  even  under  the 
best  and  most  careful  workmanship." 

430.  The  comparative  strength  of  the  coil  system  and  the 
solid-forging  system,  has  been  tested  as  follows ;  A  6J^-in,  wrougbt- 
iron  gun,  weighing  9282  lbs.,  made  from  a  block  foiged  at  the 
Morsey  Iron  Works,  was  tested  as  follows,  in  1862.  Chai^^  16 
lbs. ;  10  rounds  with  68-lb.  10-oz.  sliot,  10  with  136-lb.  8-oz.  shot, 
10  with  204-lb.  shot,  10  with  273-lb.  shot,  10  with  340-lb.  S^m. 
shot,  10  with  410-lb.  shot,  and  10  with  476-lb.  shot.  At  the 
70th  round,  the  gun  burst  into  eight  pieces.    Sabaeqaent  experi- 
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ments  on  the  metal  showed  it  to  possess  a  tensile  strength  of 
45359  lbs. 

A  6^-in.  Armstrong  wrought-iron  gun  was  tested  in  comparison 
with  the  above.  The  inner  barrel  was  made  from  a  solid  forging; 
weight,  9474:  lbs.  The  gun  fired  100  rounds;  charge,  16  lbs. 
The  projectiles  were  cylinders,  beginning  at  68-lbs.  10-oz.  weight, 
and  increasing,  every  10  rounds,  the  last  rounds  being  672  lbs. 
At  the  60th  round  a  cavity  was  found  in  the  chamber,  which  grad- 
ually increased  to  2*75  in.  deep,  with  small  fissures. 

Afterwards,  however,  a  40-pounder  and  a  12-pounder  Mersey 
solid-forged  gun  were  tested  (122),  and  the  committee  reported* 
that  "both  these  guns  have  shown  an  endurance,  if  not  folly 
equal  to  guns  made  on  the  coil  system,  yet  at  least  ample  for  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the  power 
of  resisting  a  very  great  number  of  service  charges." 

487.  The  following  is  an  ofiicial  account  of  the  "  endurance, 
under  testing,  of  a  100-pounder  Armstrong  breech-loading  gun  :f 

"  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  desire  that  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  as  to  the  testing  for  endurance  of  an  Armstrong 
lOO-pounder  breech-loading  gun  be  communicated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  ofiicers  and  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

"  The  proof  of  this  gun,  which  was  conducted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, was  commenced  on  the  20th  June  last,  and  was  carried  on 
until  100  rounds  had  been  completed  on  the  10th  September  last. 
The  charge  of  powder  used  was  the  service  charge  of  the  gun  for 
shot  of  100  lbs.  as  originally  proposed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
viz.,  14  lbs. ;  wliich  will  not  be  exceeded  for  shot  of  110  lbs.  For 
the  first  10  rounds,  cylinders  of  100  lbs.  were  employed;  for  the 
next  10,  cylinders  of  200  lbs. ;  and  so  on,  up  to  the  last  10,  for 
which  cylinders  of  no  less  than  1000  lbs.  were  employed.  These 
last  were  8  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  projected  2  feet  beyond  the  muzzle. 
The  gun  was  found  to  be  uninjured.  The  powder-chamber  and 
shot-chamber  were  found  slightly  seamed  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  iron.    The  breech-screw  worked  freely  throughout  the 

*  "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,"  1863. 
f  From  an  admiralty  circular. 
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experiment.  Two  steel  vent-pieces  were  broken  in  the  cotirBe  of 
this  experiment,  viz.,  at  the  28th  and  31st  round  respectively ;  one 
wrought-iron  vent-piece,  after  being  nsed  from  the  32d  to  the  Slst 
round,  was  found  so  much  worn  on  the  face  as  to  injure  the  cups ; 
and  a  second  wrought-iron  vent-piece  was  used  from  the  82d  to  the 
100th  round.  This  vent-piece  was  observed,  at  the  91st  round,  to 
exhibit  a  number  of  fine  cracks,  which  extended  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  remaining  9  rounds ;  it  broke  at  the  4th  round 
of  a  subsequent  experiment,  with  proof-charges  of  27^  lbs.  and  a 
single  proof-shot  of  110  lbs.  The  breech-copper  required  refaeing 
at  the  30th  round ;  after  every  35th  round  it  was  removed  and 
replaced.  At  the  85th  round  the  new  copper  was  refaced,  and 
replaced  after  the  63d  round;  the  copper  then  put  in  received  no 
repairs  during  the  rest  of  the  experiments.  Lubricating  wadB  of  the 
service  pattern  were  used  for  the  first  10  rounds,  afterwards  those 
of  Captain  Lyon's  pattern.  The  powder-chamber  was  washed  out 
after  each  round,  to  allow  the  expansion  of  the  breech-copper  to 
be  measured.  Cups  of  strong  tinned  plate  were  used  for  the  first 
35  rounds,  but  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
gas,  witli  the  cylinders  of  the  weight  then  in  use,  and  were 
replaced  by  copper  cups,  which  answered  well  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trial,  being  seldom  broken.  The  recoil,  as  the  experiments 
advanced,  became  very  violent ;  the  suspending-rods,  ultimately, 
were  removed,  and  the  gun  was  placed  on  a  s^^ecies  of  carriage, 
whicli  recoiled  up  a  steep  inclined  plane,  checked  by  sand.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  the  Inspector  of  Artillery,  that  great  difificolty 
was  found  in  completing  the  experiment  even  with  this  arrange- 
ment. The  gun  used  in  these  experiments  was  of  Elswick 
manufacture,  made  entirely  on  the  coil  principle,  and  weighed  81 
cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs.,  and  was  of  the  usual  external  dimensions.  The 
remarkable  strength  exhibited  by  this  gun  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
would  appear  to  leave  nothing  in  that  respect  to  be  desired,  except 
some  improvement  in  the  vent-pieces,  which  every  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  effect." 

438.  It  should  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  this  experi- 
ment, as  was  suggested  by  Commander  Scott  before  the  Select 
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Committee  on  Ordnance  (1863),  Ist,  that  the  great  length  of  time 
occupied  by  the  experiments  prevented  the  possibility  of  heating 
the  gun ;  2d,  that  the  lead  was  turned  down  off  the  cylinders,  and 
did  not  close  the  bore  of  the  gun ;  3d,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
heavy  cylinders  being  lower  than  that  of  the  service-shot,  the 
destructive  effect  of  jamming  the  shot  through  the  rifling  was 
modified ;  and  4:th,  that  the  gun  was  kept  perfectly  clean. 

4:39.  Sir  William  Armstrong  stated,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ordnance  (1863),  that  "with  guns  which  had  been 
previously  fired  100  rounds  with  shot  rising  up  to  100  lbs.,  one 
gun  had  stood  319  proof  rounds,  another  274  proof  rounds,  another 
357  proof  rounds,  another  261  proof  rounds,  another  313  proof 
rounds,  another  119  proof  rounds,  and  one  only  27  proof  rounds." 
He  also  stated  that  one,  previously  cracked,  stood  16  proof  rounds, 
which  showed  the  high  ultimate  strength  of  the  gun. 

As  to  the  endurance  of  some  of  the  12-pounders,  he  says:  "No. 
7  has  been  fired  3263  rounds,  and  is  perfectly  good  and  service- 
able. I  have  here  another  12-pounder  which  has  been  fired  1453 
rounds,  another  which  has  been  fired  1616  rounds,  another  which 
has  been  fired  1911  rounds,  and  another  which  has  been  fired 
1146  rounds,  which  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  the  veiy  great 
endurance  possessed  by  these  guns." 

440.  Table  64  gives  a  list  of  all  the  guns  returned  to 
Woolwich  for  repairs  up  to  June  3,  1863.*  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong makes  the  following  statement!  with  reference  to  the  guns 
mentioned  in  Table  65 : 

"  Out  of  66  9-pounders  issued,  only  one  had  to  be  returned  for 
repairs;  of  the  12-pounders,  out  of  392  land  service  and  178  sea 
service  issued,  13  had  to  be  returned.  This  is  exclusive  of  20 
broken  vent-pieces  and  22  broken  breech-screws.  These  guns  had 
fired  some  50000  rounds.  Of  the  40-pounders,  641  were  issued  and 
9  returned.    Of  the  110-pounders,  799  were  issued  and  9  returned." 

*  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  manj,  if  any,  guns  requiring  repairs  have 
not  been  returned;  but  we  know  (443)  that  many  costly  repairs  are  required  before 
the  guns  are  issued. 

f  **  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,"  1863. 
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Table  LXV. — ^Lbst  of  Aemstronq  Guns  bendbbsd  uNSEBvioaABLB  by  proyiko 

Vent-Pieces. 

(From  the  Beport  qfthe  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1868.) 


Nature. 

Where 
made. 

No.  of 
Gun. 

Proofcharge— 2  service  charges. 
Proof  rounds  fired. 

Bemarka. 

6-pdr... 

R.  G.  F. 

36 

9 

9-pdr... 

i( 

None  rendered  unserviceable. 

i2-pdr... 

it 

Ditto 

ditto. 

20-pdr... 

€i 

Ditto 

ditto 

40-pdr... 

E.  0.  C. 

17 

460 

40-pdr... 

U 

147 

369 

40-pdr... 

cc 

166 

1050 

40-pdr... 

It 

184 

144 

40-pdr... 

u 

503 

135 

f  Cracked,  after  200  rounds, 

I  lO-pdr... 

R.  G.  F. 

17 

15 

•  on  board  her  Maje8ty*t  ship 
(^  HerOf  and  not  repaired. 

Iio-pdr... 

cc 

'35 

309 

iio-pdr... 

c< 

657 

247 

Iio-pdr... 

t( 

663 

357 

iio-pdr... 

tc 

683 

261 

Iio-pdr... 

E.  0.  C. 

28 

313 

f  Previously  tested  with  100 
•  rounds  for  endurance,  with 
(^shot  up  to  1000  Ibt. 

iio-pdr... 

<c 

H3 

27 

Iio-pdr... 

(t 

191 

■ 

119 

44 1 .  Sir  William  Armstrong  considers  his  system  very  superior 
to  other  systems*  of  construction,  because  inventors  of  projectiles, 
rifling,  etc.,  who  want  strong  guns,  always  avail  themselves  of  it 
by  applying  to  have  their  guns  made  at  Woolwich.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  no  other  system  accessible  to  them  has  been  devel- 
oped.  The  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Whitworth*  touches  this 
point  very  fairly : 


*  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
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Q.  "Do  you  think  the  Bystem  of  manufacture  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  principle  is  right  or  wrong  ?" 

A,  "  I  believe  it  is  utterly  wrong." 

Q.  "  Then  why  did  you  avail  yourself  of  it  ?" 

A.  "  Because  I  was  desirous  to  show  that  I  could — and  I  think 
that  I  could — send  a  shell  through  armor-plates,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  in  which  I  could  get  the  gun  made  with  a  7-inch 
bore,  weighing  7  tons,  except  at  Woolwich.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  large  gun  made  of  welded  iron  will  stand  I  utterly  con- 
demn welded  iron  in  a  gun  at  all,  either  for  the  inner  tube  or  for 
the  coil." 

But  the  injury  of  that  very  gun,  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  Mr.  Whitworth,  after  less  than  30  rounds,  is  more  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  system.  The  9-inch  gun  made  on  the 
same  plan  at  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas  (34),  has  fired 
but  very  few  rounds.  The  first  lO^-inch  Armstrong  muzzle- 
loader  has  burst  twice  after  a  short  service  (446). 

449.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  advantage  of  the  Armstrong  sys- 
tem, that  injured  guns  can  be  taken  apart  and  repaired  in  detail 
(see  Table  LXIV.),  without  sacrificing  the  whole  structure,  as  in 
case  of  solid  guns.  But  this  feature  only  provides  a  remedy  for 
a  defect  which  it  induces — this  very  want  of  integrity  creates 
weakness  and  hastens  failure. 

443.  Dp:fects  of  the  System. — All  the  guns  mentioned  in 
Table  04  failed  after  they  were  issued  for  service.  That  many 
costly  failures  occur  before  the  guns  are  issued,  is  obvious  from  the 
facts  elicited  about  the  40-pounders,  by  the  Committee  on  Ord- 
nance, during  the  session  of  1863.  Out  of  192  guns,  153  had 
been  lapped  out  and  otherwise  repaired  at  the  cost  of  $20270 
(£4054);  21  of  them  were  bouched  throughout  at  the  cost  of 
$3701.25  (£740—5) ;  and  26  were  bouched  with  tubes  of  various 
lengths.  Sir  William  Armstrong  said,  indeed,  that  these  "are 
questions  of  manufacture,  and  not  of  repair." 

444.  The  most  obvious  defect  in  the  Armstrong  gun  is  in  the 
material  used — its  softness  and  consequent  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  the  powder-gas.     Since  no  other  material  but  wrought 
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iron  could  be  welded  up  in  this  way,  the  defect  may  be  &irlT 
urged  againat  the  system.* 

The  evidence  of  Mr,  Anderson  and  Sir  "William  Armstrong, 
admitting  this  defect,  has  already  been  quoted  (402).  Some  in- 
stances will  illuBtrate  the  character  of  the  failure.  A  6^in. 
Armstrong  gun,  tested  in  comparison  with  a  Mersey  solid-forged 
gun,  endured  100  rounds  with  increasing  charges,  while  the 
Mersey  gun  burst  at  the  70th  round;  bnt  at  the  60th  round  the 
Armstrong  gun  had  a  cavity  2*75  in.  deep  in  the  chamber.  The 
200-pounder  side  breech-loader  bidged  at  tlie  Tth  round.  A  110- 
pounder  that  had  fired  127  rounds  with  27^  lbs.  of  powder, 
and  4S  with  14  lbs,,  was  indented  and  cracked  in  the  chamber. 
Subsequently,  133  rounds,  with  27^  lbs.,  parted  it  near  the  tmn- 
uions.  One  llO-pounder  is  reported  to  have  become  fractured  in 
the  chamber,  and  destroyed  in  the  rifling,  after  57  servit*  rounds. 
The  9-in.  gun  made  fur  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas  on  this  plan,  as  well 
as  the  7-in.  gun  made  for  Mr.  "WTiitworth,  have  permanently 
changed  figure — the  latter  is  unfit  for  regular  serrice  after  less 
than  30  rounds.  The  first  lO^in.  gun  was  indented  in  the  cham- 
ber with  a  90-lb,  chai^  (+46),  and  a  round  160-lb.  ball.t 

All  the  Armstrong  guns  are  left  smaller  in  the  bore  than  the 
finished  size,  to  allow  for  expansion  in  proof — and  they  all  expand 
in  proof,  the  llO-pounders  in  a  considomble  and  irregular  degree. 

4<t5.  The  small  amount  of  "work  done"  in  slightly  stretching 
wrought  iron — its*  great  ductility — allows  the  hoops  of  the  Arm- 
strong gun  to  relax.  In  several  instances  the  inner  tubes  have 
failed,  while  the  outer  ones  have  remained  whole. 

In  view  of  the  facility  with  which  the  outer  hoops  can  stretch, 
theii fracture,  several  instances  of  whitli  are  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance  (1863),  must  be  traced  to 
those  efiects  of  vibration  which  are  dnc  to  want  of  continuity  of 
substance  (335).  Table  (LXIY.)  has  many  examples  of  both  kinds 
of  failure.     But  they  are  sooner  developed  in  the  latter  ordnance. 

*  AoconliDg  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson  ("Report  of  Conmittse  od  Ord- 
DlBce,"  1863),  the  harder  kiodB  of  irona  weld  badl;.  no  tlmt  tlM  coils  apUt 

f  The  «iiMnber  of  the  GOO-pr.  became  oral,  ud  the  iDiier  tube  sUrled  •ftar  **  s 
doien  or  twentr  ronnda."— Cbpt.  FMbtmnu,  Jour.  Jt.  U.  Servvx  /nat,  Ma^,  186L 
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446.  The  first  lOJ-in.  smooth- 
bore (Fig.  1T7)  buret  after  firing  264 
spherical  shot,  with  40-lb.  charges, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  there  were  sev- 
eral of  50  lbs.,  and  as  the  gun  had 
never  been  proved,  one  of  70,  one 
of  80,  and  one  of  90  lbs.  Tlie  lat- 
ter chat^  was  not  considered  as 
excessive,  but  only  equivalent,  with 
&  spherical  shot,  to  50  lbs,  with  the 
300-lb.  elongated  shot  that  the  gun 
was  intended  to  cany  when  rifled. 
Other  guns  of  this  class  have  fired 
300-lb.  shot.  At  the  discharge  with 
70  lbs.  of  powder,  the  inner  coil 
split  in  the  spiral  weld;  at  the  next 
round,  with  SO  lbs.,  this  crack  closed 
and  another  opened  parallel  and 
near  to  it.  The  next  round,  with 
the  90-lbs.  charge,  made  a  crack 
parallel  to  the  bore,  in  the  outer 
coil,  behind  the  trunnions.  After 
a  few  rounds  more,  the  breech-piece 
pulled  apart,  as  sliown  hy  tlie  dotted 
lines  a  c,  and  blew  out.  Fig.  178 
shows  the  condition  of  the  gun  after 
fracture.  This  result  was  undoubt- 
edly hastened  by  the  gas  leaking 
past  the  movable  bottom  J^  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  copper  disk  a  a,  and 
pressing  upon  the  larger  area  of  the 
screw-plug  G* 


*  It  U  wortfaj  or  note  that  the  s.- 
tkn  was  adopted  for  the  new  g\mn  made  at 
EUwiok.  Ht.  Anderson's  were  made  with  a 
■oBdlj-dOMd  inner  tube  (}i). 


Tliifi  gun*  having  been  repaired,  one  of  the  outer  tubes  crtK^ked 
Etgaio,  rendering  the  gun  unserviceable  after  a  few  rounds  with 


F^rst  Armstrong  IO|-liiC'Ii  gpin,  uttet  the  breeoh  blew  out.     From  a  |))iotogni[ili. 


50  Iba.  of  powder  and  a.  round  ball.  And  the  new  10^-in.  guns 
that  have  been  rifled  show  such  limited  enduranee  that  the  charge 
with  au  elongated  shot  has  been  reduced  i'rom  60  to  45,  and  then 
to  35  lbs.  One  of  them  was  fractured  in  the  cliaee,  at  the  Sth 
round,  by  the  sudden  nipping  of  the  shunt-shot. 

447  The  following  ia  the  report  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  failure  of  the  120-pounder  shunt  gun  :t  "  The  Com- 
mittee have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  tliat  the  12n-ponnder  mnzzle-loniling  &himt 
gun,  which  thej  were  authorized  to  fire  with  ehot  reduced  to  100 
lbs.  weight,  and  a  charge  of  one-fourth,  gave  way  in  the  trunnion 

•  With  regard  to  thebnrBtingorthiH  gun,  Mr.  AndorBonwud,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee OQ  Ordnanoe,  1H62,  tliat  "  to  [irovido  fur  any  encape  of  gui  that  there  might  be, 
an  bdquIbt  paasnge  around  tlie  gun  was  left,  mid  in  iho  drniTicg  it  vaa  shown  witb 
no  npeoitig  to  the  outeide.  The  workniBD,  iu  moliiDg  ihut  opening,  drillal  a  hole  inlo 
another  part  of  the  gun,  and  not  into  the  paisago,  and  bcnoc,  when  the  leakage  arMc 
the  pressure  was  cierled  over  a  very  much  larger  siirrace;  [here  being  no  rant 
through  the  solid  part,  henoe  the  pressure  came  upon  nearly  a  double  area." 

f  "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,"  18G3. 
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coil  at  the  second  round,  and  is  at  present  unserviceable.  The 
actual  weight  of  the  shot  fired  was  only  98  lbs.,  arid  the  charge 
24  lbs.  The  gun  having  been  fired  with  impunity,  by  the  Iron 
Plate  Committee,  with  shot  of  140  Ibs.^  and  a  charge  of  20  lbs., 
this  accident  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the  charge. 
It  has  fired,  altogether,  103  rounds,  and  the  present  failure  must 
either  be  traceable  to  a  weakness  originally  stated  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong  to  exist  in  it,  or  be  the  consequence  of  using  the  pow- 
der known  as  2  A  4.  The  Committee  do  not  apprehend  the  latter 
to  be  the  case ;  and  the  reported  position  of  the  crack,  which  is  far 
forward,  tends  to  show  that  a  flaw  must  have  existed,  because  the 
force  of  the  powder  would  be  diminished  by  expansion  to  less 
than  one-half  its  original  amount  before  it  could  operate  on  that 
part  of  the  structure." 

Perhaps  the  sudden  blow  of  the  shunt-shot  as  it  centred  in 
that  part  of  the  bore,  and  the  various  effects  of  vibration,  would 
account  for  this  failure,  since  one  of  the  300-pounders  gave  way  in 
a  similar  place. 

448.  Charges  of  25  lbs.  of  powder  are  said  to  have  rapidly 
destroyed  110-pounders.  The  service  charge  (for  shot)  for  these 
guns  has  been  reduced  from  14  to  12  lbs. 

The  effect  of  multiplying  parts  is  shown  by  the  failure  of 
bouched  guns,  about  which  much  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  durine  the  session  of  1863. 

Nearly  all  the  old  pattern  12-pounders  were  found  too  weak,  and 
are  being  altered  by  having  12  in.  cut  off  from  the  muzzle,  and  a 
heavier  and  longer  coil  placed  in  front  of  the  trunnions. 

The  character  of  these  failures — a  general  loosening  and  shaking 
to  pieces  of  the  gun  after  short  service — although  aggravated  by 
the  softness  and  extreme  ductility  of  the  metal,  must  be  traced,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  want  of  mass  and  continuity  of  parts. 

449.  Although  the  welds  are  in  the  direction  of  least  strain, 
the  splitting  of  the  inner  coil  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Anderson  and 
others,  in  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance 
(1863),  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.* 

*  Iq  discussing  this  subject  in  December,  18G1,  before  the  United  Service  Insti- 
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As  to  tlie  welds,  Mr,  Anderson  says  :*  "  With  irou  of  the  v«ry 
best  quality  wliiuli  we  have  bb  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  the  highest 
average  tenac^tty  of  the  welding  of  the  coil  has  been  32140  Ibe. 
per  square  inch,  the  iron  being  55500  lbs.  *  *  *  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  iildiiiate  strength  of  a  coil  in  the  circumferential 
direction,  is  about  55000  lbs.  per  inch,  while  in  that  of  its  length 
it  is  only  32  140  lbs.  per  inch." 

4«S0.  The  following  defect  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Fish- 
bourne.f  "  The  coils  are  shrunk  on  hot ;  the  metal  of  course  con- 
tracts in  every  direction,  consequently  the  joints  open;  it  were 
impossible  they  should  be  close ;  the  overlapping  pieces  at  the 
joints  indicate  the  knowledge  of  this  defect.  All  these  are  points 
of  weakness,  and  the  whole  of  the  great  vibration  which  takes 
place  every  time  the  gun  is  fired,  must  be  thrown  in  turn  on  these 
separate  parts,  and  not  distributed,  owing  to  the  continuity  being 
broken,  wliieli  must  lead  early  to  the  disint^ration  of  the  gun." 

4«Sl<  Another  possible  disaster,  serious,  perhaps,  but  not  very 
likely  to  occur  in  case  of  guns  wholly  inclosed  in  turrets  or  case- 
mates, is  damage  from  the  blows  of  shot  or  flying  pieces  of  armor. 
■'  Tliis  was  shown,"  says  Commander  Scott, ^  "  in  the  experiment 
of  firing  with  a  9-poiinder  smooth-bore  brass  field-piece,  at  a  rifled 
12-pomider  coiled  gun,  and  also  at  a  9-pounder  brass  gun.  The 
charges  were  very  much  reduced,  so  as  to  resemble  the  efiect  of 
distant  firing."  In  this  trial  the  I2-pounder  was  broken  to  pie<!e3 
in  3  rounds,  each  blow  being  alone  sufficient  to  disable  it;  while  the 

tution,  Commander  Scott  Haid : — "  Tho  coils  of  which  the  gun  is  made,  thonj^  ax- 
ccedingly  strong  to  resist  direct  inlorniil  pressure,  often  show  Baws  after  firing^  •  • 
the  coils  are  also  liable  to  SGparste.  This  was  ation'ti  bj  the  lOD-pounder  which  wu 
returned  from  Slioeliurf  ness,  badlj*  crocked  in  tbe  inner  tube  of  the  breech,  isd  in 
nnoClicr  gun,  also  sent  beck  on  account  of  a  similar  flaw  in  a  similar  part.  It  was 
also  equally  apparent  in  tlie  12-pouncier  whicli  failed  and  became  whoUj-  disabled  in 
ordinary  practice  at  Slioeburjness.  *  *  *  The  separation  of  aula  haR  (reqncDtlj 
iiappcned  'in  proof  with  both  40  and  lOO-pounders,  and  also  took  place  with  oae  lift- 
[lOuDder  shuut,  and  may  be  expected  to  happen  on  service  from  the  coacauun  and 
friction  resulting  from  tlie  jar  before  the  leaded  ahot  starts,  and  the  strain  of  driving  it 
tlirough  a  hole  of  smaller  diameter  than  itself." 

'  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inst.,  Aug.,  1883. 

f  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inst.,  June,  1863. 

j  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inat.,  Doc,  1861. 
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9-poaDder,  after  receiving  the  same  number  of  shots  on  one  side, 
sustained  a  similar  discharge  against  the  other,  and  remained  still 
serviceable  for  discharging  grape,  case,  or  6-lb.  round  balls.  In 
fact,  but  for  one  blow  on  the  thinnest  part  of  the  chase,  the  gun 
could  have  continued  to  fire  its  usual  ammunition ;  and  while  the 
broken  breech-loader  would  have  perhaps  not  been  worth  removal 
from  the  field  of  battle,  the  brass  gun  could  have  been  made  as 
serviceable  as  ever  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

4LSft.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  of  employing  this  system 
for  very  large  guns,  Mr.  Anderson  said,  before  the  Defence  Com- 
mission in  1862,  that  ''  building  the  gun  up  with  portions  of  the 
iron  one  above  the  other,"  appeared  to  be  "  the  only  ready  way 
of  constructing  enormous  guns,  and  getting  them  absolutely  per- 
fect when  made ;"  and  that  upon  consultation  with  others,  he  had 
determined  that  24-incli  guns  could  be  made,  but  at  a  very  con- 
siderable expense.  He  said  that  the  great  difficulty  of  manufac- 
ture was  in  handling  such  enormous  masses,  but  that  he  had  been 
devising  arrangements  "to  make  men  into  giants,  as  it  were. 
*  *  *  You  want  an  arrangement  that  would  enable  a  man  or  two 
to  manipulate  those  great  things  readily  without  going  near  them." 

4LS9.  The  success  of  the  system  certainly  depends  upon  the 
use  of  costly  machinery ;  and  its  development  from  the  beginning 
has  been  chiefly  a  matter  of  money.  The  dilficulties  to  be  over- 
come were  numerous  and  formidable.  The  proper  joining  of  the 
rings  at  their  ends,  the  proportioning  of  the  breech-piece  to  the 
requisite  longitudinal  strength,  the  adjustment  of  the  hoops  to 
give  the  necessary  initial  tension,  and  the  general  elasticity  of  the 
whole  structure  under  fire,  involved  so  much  costly  experiment, 
that  access  to  the  Government  purse  was  an  important,  if  not  an 
essential  condition,  of  the  final  production  of  the  present  Arm- 
strong gun.  If  the  still  larger  sums  which  have  been  expended 
on  a  bad  system  of  rifling,  and  an  unnecessary  system  of  breech- 
loading,  Uad  been  devoted  to  the  adaptation  of  low  steel,  from 
which  Mr.  Anderson,  with  all  his  preferences  for  iron,  evidently 
e3q)ects  great  results — the  Armstrong  gun  would  probably  have 
been  far  more  formidable. 
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4JS4.  Wkldibg, — ^The  hardest  and  toughest  wroagbt  iron — 
Buch  as  that  used  bj  Captain  Parrott  for  reinlbrciog  cast-iron  gans 
— maj  indeed  be  indented  and  stretched  by  the  Iieavicst  charges ; 
but  its  chief  defect,  when  welded  into  masses  uf  Bufficient  size  to 
avoid  tlie  destructive  effects  of  vibration  (335),  is  in  the  imperfect 
adhesion  of  necessarily  small  pieces  (415). 

Nor  is  the  objection  to  weldn — that  is  to  say,  to  the  uniting  of 
parts  that  once  were  separate.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact  with  each  other. 
They  are  kept  at  a  certain  distance  apart  by  heat,  and  held  from 
farther  separation  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  When  they  are 
violently  separated,  beyond  the  range  of  cohesion,  they  cannot  be 
again  perfectly  united  until  they  are  brought  within  their  original 
dietaoceB  from  each  other.  When  so  brought  togetlier,  hot  or  cold, 
the  old  antagonism  of  forces  will  ensue.  Ilcat  is  only  a  convenient 
means  of  restoring  tlie  distance  between  the  atoms,  because  it  allows 
them  to  move  among  themselves,  and  to  adjust  themselves  by 
gravity,  when  a  melting  heal  is  reached,  and  by  slight  pressure 
when  only  a  softening  heat  is  attiiincd.  Cast  iron,  cast  steel,  and 
bronze,  may  be  welded  at  a  mehing  lieat ;  but  although  wrought 
iron  cannot  be  melted  at  a  practicable  heat,  every  iron-worker 
knows  that  it  can  be  treated  so  as  to  have  as  much  strength  at  the 
weld  as  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  more  strength,  because  the  iron 
at  this  point  is  better  worked. 

4*S3.  Hence  it  appears  that,  although  in  the  general  practice, 
welds  are  treated  as  weak  points,  and  a  still  further  allowance  is 
made,  especially  in  lai^  forgiags  for  actual  seams  or  Saws,  there 
is  no  physical  law  gainst  sound  welding,  if  iron  and  iron  are 
brought  together  at  the  proper  heat,  and  under  the  projx^r  pres- 
sure. A  certain  amount  of  cinder  is  necessary  to  the  (irocess, 
but  this  already  exists  in  the  iron,  or  may  be  artificially  supplied. 
The  risk,  as  far  as  cinder  is  concerned,  is,  that  too  much  of  it  will 
be  enclosed  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  iron,  and  thus  preventing 
a  union  at  the  centre  (Fig.  179),  To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has 
long  since  been  proposed  to  shape  the  parts  so  that  the  centre  or 
one  edge  will  be  first  joined,  thus  allowing  the  snperflnoas  cind^ 
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to  be  squeezed  out  at  one  or  botb  edges,  as  the  parts  are  brought 
together.  (Figs.  180  and  181.)    This  improvement,  which  special 

Kg.  i'y9.  Kg.  ISO.  Rg.  181. 


provision  is  made  to  avoid  in  the  Armstrong  gun,  by  bringing  the 
coils  (slightly  upset  on  their  edges  by  the  coiling  process)  flatly 
together  (Fig.  179),  is  adopted  in  the  welding  of  the  reinforce  of 
the  Parrott  gun,  by  bringing  the  edges  together  first  (Fig.  181). 

4tS0.  Tlie  next  condition  of  a  perfect  weld  is,  that  no  substance 
that  will  impair  it  shall  be  interposed  between  the  parts.  Oxide 
of  iron,  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  form  very  rapidly  when  a 
heated  bar  is  exposed  to  the  air,  undoubtedly  prevents  a  perfect 
union.  The  blacksmith  joins  his  two  bars  in  the  fire,  or  as  quickly  • 
as  possible  after  they  are  removed ;  or,  if  much  time  is  lost,  he 
brushes  away  the  scale,  and  then  instantly  closes  up  the  joint  by 
heavy  blows ;  and  so  makes  a  good  weld.  But  several  minutes 
must  elapse  before  large  parts  can  be  brought  together.  Mean- 
while, thick  scales  are  forming  in  places  where  they  cannot  be 
removed.  The  rapidity  with  which  iron  at  a  welding  heat 
becomes  oxydized  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  operation  of 
"  patting"  the  Armstrong  tubes  after  they  are  welded  end  to  end 
(8).  The  scales  that  form  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  are  jarred  off 
at  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  upon  the  outside,  thus  exposing 
fresli  surfaces  to  oxidation.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  scales 
form  a  pile  in  the  tube  several  inches  in  depth. 

4<I7.  To  upset  the  Armstrong  coil  (432),  it  must  be  taken  from 
the  furnace  by  a  crane,  swung  round  to  the  hammer,  and  located 
on  the  anvil.  By  the  time  this  is  done,  a  thick  scale,  which  can- 
not be  got  at  and  removed,  has  covered  the  entire  surface  to  be 
welded.  The  first  few  blows  of  tlie  hammer  jar  off  this  scale, 
exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  oxidation,  before  the  seam  is  sufficiently 
closed  to  exclude  air.  If  the  surfaces  were  bevelled  so  as  to  close 
np  at  one  edge,  or  in  the  centre,  first,  the  outflowing  cinder  might 
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carry  off  some  of  the  scale.  As  they  are,  both  cinder  and  scale 
must  be  shut  in.  This  would  appear  to  explain  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Anderson  gets  only  the  highest  average  tenacity  of  32140 
lbs.  at  the  welds  between  bars  having  55500  lbs. 

4tS8.  Since  oxidation  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  practicable 
rapidity  of  operation,  the  only  remedy  appears  to  be  the  exclusion 
of  oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  making  the  wdd  in  an  atmosphere  which 
contains  no  oxygen^  or,  at  most,  but  a  trace  of  oxygen.  The  gas- 
eous products  of  combusti(»n  constitute  such  an  atmosphere.  The 
parts  are  already  in  it  when  raised  to  the  welding  heat,  and 
require  only  proper  contact  before  they  are  removed  from  it,  to 
avoid  the  interposition  of  scale. 

Gas-welding  was  long  since  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  of  London,  and  referred  to  by  him  during  the  discussion 
on  "  The  Construction  of  Artillery,"  already  quoted,*  as  follows : 
"  As  regarded  the  question  between  built  guns  and  solid  forgings, 
the  present  practical  condition  of  the  art  of  forging  made  the 
former  mode  preferable ;  but  it  was  probable  that  ultimately  a 
mode  of  welding  by  jets  of  intense  gas-flame,  instead  of  by  fiuv 
naceheat,  would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  pile  any  mass  of  iron 
together  in  perfect  welds,  without  any  oxidation  of  the  surfaces 
internally  " 

4«S9.  This  system  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
steam-boilers  with  great  success,  considering  the  crudity  of  the 
machinery  and  processes  employed,  by  Mr.  William  Bertram,  of 
Woolwich.f  The  edges  to  be  welded  are  placed  in  contact 
between  jets  of  flame  issuing  from  two  furnaces  attached  to  cranes 
or  cars,  one  on  each  side,  after  which  the  furnaces  are  removed, 
and  the  compression  is  done  (not  much  is  required  when  the  sur- 
faces are  clean  and  fit  well)  by  hand-hammers  or  steam-hammers, 
so  fixed  to  the  same  or  other  cranes  or  cars  that  they  can  be 
instantly  brought  into  service.  Government  experiments  at 
Woolwich  show  the  following  percentage  of  strength,  that  of  the 
plate  being  100 : 

♦  "  Construction  of  Artillery/'  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  I860. 
t  Patent,  Dec.  21,  1854.     No.  2692. 
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FImIi    ^^^^^^^^M    joint,  |-in.  plate 8a| 

Do.      ^^^^^^^^      do.  T^in.  do loi 

Do.  do.     {-in.  do 105*7 

Bertram's  process  is  successfully  employed  by  the  Butterly 
Iron  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  beams.  The  sul- 
phur in  coal  is  another  cause  of  imperfect  welds.  The  bad 
effects  of  this  mineral  are  so  formidable,  that  Mr.  Bessemer 
melts  the  pig-iron,  for  conversion  by  his  process,  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  rather  than  to  risk  its  contact  with  sulphur  in  a 
cupola. 

Adequate  heat  and  pressure  are  the  remaining  obvious  condi- 
tions of  sound  welding.  Although  little  pressure  may  be  required, 
an  excessive  amount  can  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
proves the  iron. 

40O.  Hitchcock's  System. — To  carry  out,  in  the  fabrication 
of  lai^e  cannon,  the  principles  of  sound  welding  considered 
above,  Mr.  Alonzo  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  proposes  the  system 
illustrated  by  Fig.  182.  The  iron  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  to  avoid  its  contact  with  sulphur  and  other  impurities 
of  coal.  The  gun  is  formed  of  rings  of  wrought  iron,  or  low 
steel  made  without  welds  (68),  and  upset  or  butted  together,  as 
by  Ames's  process  (128).  The  rings  are  so  formed  as  to  be  united 
first  in  the  centre  (455),  that  the  superfluous  cinder  may  be 
squeezed  out.  The  anvil  (J)  is  seated  on  the  piston  of  a  hydro- 
static press  (^),  so  as  to  be  lowered  as  the  successive  rings  (a)  are 
added.  The  furnace  {f)  is  situated  between  the  anvil  and  the 
steam-hammer  (A),  and  so  arranged  that  the  rings  project  into  it 
from  below,  and  the  hammer  drops  into  it  from  above. 

The  ring  to  form  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  laid  upon  the 
movable  anvil  and  projected  sufficiently  into  the  furnace  to  allow 
the  flame  to  raise  it  to  the  welding  heat.  Meanwhile,  in  another 
part  of  the  furnace,  the  rings  (Jc)  are  heated  to  welding  in  the 
same  time,  by  proportioning  the  heat,  by  means  of  dampers,  to 
the  relative  bulks  of  the  two  parts.  Without  removing  the  parts 
from  an  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  very  little  if  any  oxygen, 
they  are  laid  together  and  instantly  welded  by  a  few  strokes  of 
25 
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the  steam-hammer.    The  anvil  is  then  lowered  b;  the  thickness 
of  another  ring,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 

Although  the  ffun  m&j  be  of  any  size,  the  parts  actaallj  tinitfid  at 
one  operation  maj  be  made  so  light  hj  reducing  their  thickness, 
that  the  pressure  of  a  hammer  of  moderate  weight  will  be  adequate. 

And  when  the  whole  operation  of  upsetting  is  confined  to  one 
joint,  exactly  the  requisite  pressure  for  tliat  joint  can  be  applied ; 
and  tliere  is  no  fearof  injuring  other  parts  by  setting  it  up  soundly, 
because  the  mass  of  the  gun  below  it  is  cold,  and  forms  a  rigid 
pillar — practically  a  continuation  of  the  anvil. 

46 1 .  The  blows  upon  the  end  of  the  Armstrong  coil  (Fig,  183) 
liave  to  weld  a  great  number  of  joints;  those  next  the  anvil  and  those 
that,  from  bad  fitting,  require  tho  most  pressure,  are  not  always 
set  up  until  other  parts  of  the  tube,  which 
is   a  long  column   softened  by  beat,  are 
bulged  and  disfigured.    To  avoid  destroy- 
ing the  tubes  in  this  way,  they  are  made 
in  short  lengths,  which  have  to  be  joined 
by  a  subsequent  process,  at  a  considerable 
cost.    Even  these  are  bulged,  and  have  to 
bo  restored  to  the  cylindrical  shape  by  "  patting"  (8). 

409.  It  would  appear  that  all  the  conditions  of  sound  welding 
may  thus  be  attained,  if  the  process  can  be  practically  carried  out. 
The  objection  raised  by  some  iron-workers,  that  the  single  ring 
will  be  burned  before  tbe  larger  mass  is  heated  to  welding,  is  not 
well  founded.  Certainly  the  heat  in  what  are  substantially,  or  may 
be  actually,  two  diffei-ent  furnaces,  can  be  regulated  with  the 
utmost  nicety.  Besides,  the  mass  is  already  hot  before  the  ring 
to  be  added  to  it  is  put  into  the  fiame.  Locating  an  anvil  upon 
wattjr  is  simply  a  question  of  the  strength  of  what  holds  the  wUer. 
A  screw  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  would  not  be  liable  to 
derangement,  since  an  accurate  fit  is  not  important,  and  the  ad- 
juatineut  does  not  take  place  at  the  instant  of  the  blow.  Or,  tbe 
screw  might  be  employed  simply  to  elevate  and  depress  tbe  anvil 
— the  force  of  the  blow  being  received  by  blocks  of  varying  thick- 
nees,  placed  between  the  anvil  and  its  bed. 
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403.  The  mechanical  difficulties  do  not  appear  to  be  seriona ; 
and  a  considerable  cost  of  apparatus  is  warranted  bj  the  certainty 
of  sound  work.  The  expense  of  dressing  the  ends  of  short  tubes 
by  the  Armstrong  process,  and  of  making  colossal  furnaces  and 
hammers  to  heat  and  condense  a  80  or  40-ton  forging  to  the  coire, 
is  dispensed  with.  Indeed,  the  furnace  may  be  little  larger  than 
that  employed  for  gas-welding  the  Armstrong  tubes  (8). 

464.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  process  was  intended  especially  for  fiabri* 
eating  guns  of  low  steel — the  rings  to  be  made  without  welds,  by 
being  originally  cast  in  the  form  of  small  thick  rings,  and  then 
rolled,  in  a  modification  of  the  tire-rolling  machine,  to  a  larger 
diameter  and  a  smaller  section.  This  treatment  would  develop  an 
endless  grain  in  the  rings,  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  (68). 

40tS.  Wrought  iron  may  be  formed  into  rings  without  seams 
parallel  to  the  bore,  by  Ames's  process  (128) — ^flattening  a  mass 
under  the  hammer,  and  then  punching  or  boring  a  hole  in  it. 
Rings  (tires)  are  made  without  welds,  by  Mr.  Krupp,  by  boring 
holes  in  the  ends  of  a  bar  (Fig.  184),  slotting  between  these  holes, 
and  then  opening  out  the  sides.  Mr.  Bessemer  has  patented*  a 
plan  of  making  hoops — flattening  low  steel  masses  into  large 
washers,  and  then  boring  or  punching  them.     The  material  thus 

treated  would  be  very  sound,  and  the  grain  would 
run  both  radially  and  circumferentially ;  that  is  to 


say,  the  crystals  would  be  upset  into  lammse  instead 
^       ,  of  being  drawn  into  fibres.     Or  Mr.  Ames's  rinss 

Krupps    me-  ®  *^ 

thod  of  ma-     could  be  rolled  in  the  tire-machine  so  as  to  develop  an 
rings.  endless  circular  grain.    Again,  very  short  Armstrong 

coils  could  be  welded  together  by  Hitchcock's  pro- 
cess, thus  avoiding  the  embarrassments  of  Armstrong's  present 
process. 

Secjtion  IV.     Steel. 

406.  High  and   Low  Steel. — By  high  steel  is  meant  that 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  and  a  consequently  low 

*  Jan.  26,  1861. 
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gpeeifiG  gravity.  Its  distinguishing  properties  are  extreme  ulti- 
jnate  tenacity,  hardness,  and  capability  of  extension  without  per- 
manent change  of  figure;  but  ita  extensibility  beyond  the  elastic 
limit  is  small,  and  it  is  therefore  brittle  under  concussion.  It  will 
harden  when  heated  and  immersed  in  water;  it  is  witli  difficulty 
welded,  because  it  deteriorates  under  high  heat,  and  because  its 
welding  heat  ia  so  very  near  its  molting  point;  and  it  is  melted 
at  a  low  temperature  as  compared  with  wrought  iron. 

Its  obvious  defect  for  gune  is  its  brittlenesa ;  but  if  so  large  a 
mass  is  used  that  its  elastic  limit  will  never  be  exceeded,  or  if  it 
is  jacketed  with  a  less  extensible  metal  (320),  this  defect  is 
remedied  or  modi&ed.  Low  steel,  however,  is  a  more  suitable 
metal  for  cannon,  according  to  present  testa. 

Low  steel,  also  called  "  mild  steel,"  "  soft  steel,"  "  homogeneous 
metal,"  and  "  homogeneous  iron,"  contains  less  carbon,  and  has  a 
higher  6|)ccific  gravity;  it  can  be  welded  without  difficulty, 
although  overheating  deteriorates  it,  and  it  more  nearly  resembles 
wrought  iron  in  all  its  properties,  although  it  has  much  greater 
hardness  and  ultimate  tenacity,  and  a  lower  riinge  of  ductility, 
depending  on  its  proportion  of  carbon.  It  has  less  extensibility 
within  the  elastic  limit  than  high  steel,  but  greater  extensibility 
beyond  it;  that  is  to  say,  greater  ductility. 

Tlie  grand  advantage  of  low  steel  over  wrought  iron,  for  nearly 
all  purposes,  is,  that  it  can  be  melted  at  a  practicable  heat  and 
run  into  large  masses;  thus  avoiding  the  serious  defect  of  wrought 
iron  in  large  masses — want  of  soundness  and  homogeneity.  Ita 
other  important  advantages  for  cannon  are,  greater  elasticity, 
tenacity,  and  hardness. 

467.  ELASTicriTf  and  DuoriLrrr. — Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  Mr.  Mallet,  and  others,  complain,  in  various 
public  statements,  that  miist  of  the  stoel  they  have  experimented 
with  for  giins  ia  too  brittle — ^that  it  gives  way  under  sudden 
Btrains,  which  wrought  iron  will  stand.  Kence  steel,  especially 
high  slocl,  has  been  condemned  a&  a  cannon-metal. 

In  answering  this  objectiun,  let  us  briefly  review  what  has  been 
said  under  the  head  of  "  Duci^lity"  (344).    Sup|iose  two  thin  tabee 
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of  equal  size,  one  of  high  steel,  and  the  other  of  wrought  iron,  to 
be  subjected  to  the  violent  and  sudden  strains  of  gunpowder.  The 
elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  overcome,  and  it  soon  breaks,  because 
it  has  but  a  small  reserve  of  ductility  to  draw  upon,  to  eke  out  its 
integrity.  The  elastic  limit  of  the  wrought-iron  tube  is  overcome 
much  sooner,  but  it  has  an  immense  capital  of  ductility  to  expend, 
and  so  it  stretches  and  stretches  for  a  long  time  without  fracture. 

Nqw  suppose  the  quantity — ^thickness  of  steel  to  be  increased 
just  60  much  that  the  pressure — proof  charges,  for  instance — will 
never  overcome  its  elastic  limit,  that  is  to  say,  so  that  its  particles 
will  return  to  their  original  position  after  the  pressure  ceases.  Its 
original  resistance  to  the  next  strain  is  then  unimpaired,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  will  ever  become  impaired ;  for  elasticity  is 
simply  the  antagonism  between  two  tireless  and  changeless  forces 
— repulsion  by  heat,  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

But  in  order  to  bear  the  same  pressure  (and  the  demand  is  for 
the  highest  possible  pressure  of  powder),  the  iron,  equally  increased 
in  quantity,  will  stretch  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  and  therefore  must 
depend  upon  a  new  arrangement  of  particles  and  a  new  limit  of 
elasticity,  for  continued  cohesion.  Its  great  ductility  allows  tins 
rearrangement  to  continue  for  some  time ;  but  although  it  may 
stretch  to  a  less  distance  at  each  renewed  application  of  the  pres- 
sure, its  ability  to  stretch  and  its  range  of  elasticity  are  constantly 
diminishing,  until  it  at  last  arrives  at  a  point  where  it  can  stretch 
no  further  without  fracture.  It  has  exhausted  its  reserved  duc- 
tility. If  it  were  not  so,  iron  would  never  be  broken  at  all  by 
stretching.  In  addition  to  this,  although  a  given  area  of  stretched 
iron  may  sustain  more  than  the  same  area  of  the  original  metal, 
the  total  area  is  constantly  diminishing.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  substitution  of  a  little  strong  iron  for  much  weak  iron.  In  order 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  steel,  the  iron  must  be  still  greater  in 
quantity,  because  the  "  work  done"  to  raise  it  to  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity is  less  than  that  required  to  raise  steel  to  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity (349,  352,  353). 

468.  This  explains  the  failure,  after  short  service,  of  thin  tubes 
made  of  tlie  moderately  high  steel  heretofore  used,  while  thin 
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iron  tubes  appear  to  be  unimpaired  by  elongation,  although  they 
certainly  are  impaired  from  another  cause — compression.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  excess  of  metal  and,  practically,  endless  endu- 
rance, on  the  one  hand,  and  ultimate  failure  on  the  other  hand. 

The  serious  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  steel  heretofore  obtained, 
for  extreme  charges  of  powder,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
n^lect  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  elastic  and  the  ductile  limits. 
Because  the  vUimaie  strength  of  steel  was  higher  than  that  of  iron, 
the  quantity  of  the  material  has  been  proportionately  reduced, 
when  its  quantity  should  have  been  proportioned  to  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  its  resistance  to  extension. 

If  steel,  or  any  metal  requiring  the  highest  attainable  eflfbrt  of 
force  in  motion  to  stretch  it  loithin  its  elastic  limit,  could  also  be 
made  to  have  a  great  range  of  ductility  beyond  it,  the  safest  and 
most  perfect  cannon-metal  would  be  obtained.  Bnt  unfortunately, 
as  the  one  property  increases,  the  other  decreases.  (Table  69.) 
Low  steel,  the  amounts  of  metal  being  the  same  in  each  case, 
would  stand  more  pressure  than  iron  within  the  elastic  range,  and 
would  stand  sudden  strains  longer  than  high  steel ;  but  its  elastic 
limit  once  exceeded,  from  any  cause,  it  would  fail  sooner  than 
wrought  iron.  As  a  compromise  between  high  steel  and  wrought 
iron,  it  has  this  advantage :  that  a  small  increase  of  weight  of  ma- 
terial will  bear  a  considerable  increase  of  pressure,  within  the 
limits  of  safety. 

409.  But  according  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  experiments,*  the  lower 
steels  have  a  considerable  degree  of  extensibility  before  fracture, 
^able  66),  and  so  much  tenacity  that  the  work  done  in  stretch- 
ing them  to  rupture  actually  exceeds  that  required  to  rupture  the 
best  wrought  iron.  In  the  table,  several  of  the  best  specimens  of 
both  iron  and  steel  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  are  compared  in 
this  regard.  The  average  of  the  steel  not  specially  treated,  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  iron. 

*  It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kirkaldy  has  not  given  the  limit  of  elasticity;  so  that 
we  cannot  form  a  diagpram  like  that  given  by  Mr.  MaUet  (fig.  160),  to  show  where  the 
elBSticity  ends  and  the  ductility  begins.  Were  this  done,  both  the  iron  and  the  steel 
wonld  show  much  more  work  done  before  rupture.  The  result  would  probably  be 
digfatly  favorable  to  the  iron,  as  &r  as  ductility  is  oonoemed. 
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Table  LXVL— The  "Work  donb"  dt  Stbbtohino  to  Ruptubb,  sbvuial  o»  trii 
Best  Specimens  of  Iron  and  Steel,  as  tested  by  Kibkaldt. 


Names  of  Makers  or  Works. 


Ck>ndition  and  Treatment 


Iron. 


Lowmoor 


Far  nicy. 
Govan  . 
Bradley. 


Cast  Stkkl. 


Turton's,  Tool. 

Jowitt*s    do.  .. 

do.  do.  .. 


do. 


do. 


Shortridgc  &  Howeirs  Ho 
mogeneous  Metal 


Breaking. 


Exfn 


Krupp's  Bolt  Steel 
Moss  Sc  Gamble.... 


Bar.. 

Plate. 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 


Highly  heated  and 
cooled  in  oil 

Low  heat,  cooled  in 
tallow 

Cooled  in  ashes 

Cooled  slowly , 


Highly  heated,  cooled  'I 
slowly J 

Soft 

Plates,  soft 


Strain. 


} 
} 


249 
1645 

1379 
1571 


.033 

.18 

•  07 

•  10 

•  2a 

1673 
1964. 


60364 
62544 
55546 
58534 


Work  done  in  Iba.  lift- 
ed 1  foot  la  stretddiv 
to  mptore  a  bar  1  foot 
long  and  1  in.  sqiim. 


215400 

I 12750 

12x711 
125978 

86166 

94838 
79937 


73«5 
5«44 
3830 

4098  J 


Avenge 
5076 


3554 

10147 

4260 
6298 

9038 

7933 
7850  J 


7056 


470.  Mr.  Anderson  concludes,  from  experiments  upon  Krupp'a 

steel,  as  follows  :* 

"  This  material  is  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being  flattened  down  to 
any  extent ;  indeed,  the  same  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  steel  which  are  under  40000  lbs. ;  they  continually 
yield  more  and  more  by  the  increase  of  pressure,  and  the  structure 
of  the  steel  shows  a  wonderful  adaptation  for  keeping  together 
without  cracking  at  the  edges,  unlike  almost  any  of  the  other 
descriptions  of  material.  This  property  is  greatly  in  its  favor, 
both  for  guns  and  armor-plates  ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  to  resist 


*  Jour.  BoTsl  U.  Senrice  Institutioii,  Aug.,  1862. 
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a  sudden  shock  as  well  as  it  does  the  effect  of  mere  pressure,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable." 

471.  It  will,  however,  be  said  that  steel  armor-plates  do  not 
practically  resist  shot  as  well  as  iron  armor-plates,  and  that  ^^  work 
done,"  as  computed  in  this  table,  and  in  the  tables  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
is  not  a  correct  measure  of  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blow  (346). 

To  which  it  may  be  answered: — I^irst.  Steel  plates  are  cer- 
tainly cracked  and  fractured  for  some  distance  around  the  point 
of  impact,  by  shot  that  only  locally  bulge,  indent,  and  mutilate 
iron  plates.  But  this  does  not  prove  a  diffejence  in  the  work 
done.  Tlie  tenacity  of  the  steel  is  sufficient  to  distribute  the  blow 
— to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  surrounding  parts — and  its  hard- 
ness prevents  much  expenditure  of  power  in  local  indentation. 
The  iron  yields  very  much  more  at  the  point  struck,  because  it  is 
not  hard  enough  to  resist  indentation,  nor  tenacious  enough  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  surrounding  metal.  The  damage  to 
the  steel,  considered  as  an  armxyr-plate^  however,  is  much  the 
greater,  because  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to  be  thrown  off.  The 
iron,  considered  as  an  armor-plate,  is  not  materially  injured,  if  it  is 
not  actually  punched. 

Second,  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  armor-plates  tried  had  the 
same  relation  of  tenacity  and  ductility  as  the  steel  and  iron  speci- 
mens tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  It  is  known,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Bessemer  and  otlier  plates  tried,  were  not  sufficiently  worked. 
The  Mersey  puddled  steel  plates  failed ;  but  Table  68  shows  them 
to  have  much  less  ductility  than  iron. 

Third.  The  pressure  in  a  cannon  is  not  exerted  upon  one  point, 
but  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  a  cvlinder. 

Fourth,  Tlie  blow  of  a  cannon-shot  is  obviously  very  different 
from  the  blow  of  a  perfectly  elastic  gas,  lighter  than  air. 

Fifth.  The  actual  extension  of  some  of  the  steel  specimens  wass 
greater  than  that  of  some  of  the  iron  specimens,  not  to  speak  of 
the  greater  resistance  to  that  extension.    So  that  the  rule  of  "  work 
done"  is  equally  applicable  to  steel  and  to  iron. 

473.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  one  of  his  tables,*  gives  "  Tr.  value  for 

*  ^'  On  the  Construction  of  Artillery."    Table  on  page  79. 
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unit  of  length  and  section"  for  "cast-steel  (German),  soft/*  at 
103*500,  and  for  "  wrought-iron  bar  (maximnm  ductility),"  at 
96000. 

The  ductility  of  Messrs.  Kaylor,  Vickers  &  Go's,  steel,  and  of 
low  steel  as  compared  with  high  steel,  is  shown  by  Tables  68 
and  69. 

The  extreme  ductility  of  the  Bessemer  low  steel  was  shown  by 
various  specimens  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  London 
Engineer*  says  of  one  them — a  rail — that  it  was  "  twisted  cdd 
into  a  spiral  like  a  ribbon,  and  does  not  show  a  single  flaw  after 
this  severe  treatment.  All  idea  of  the  '  brittleness  of  steeP  van- 
ishes with  the  inspection  of  this  example."  The  same  authority 
says  of  other  s])ecimens :  "  There  are  also  some  close  bends  of 
rails,  one  of  which  is  deserving  special  notice.  Mr.  Ramsbottom, 
the  able  engineer  of  the  railway  works  at  Crewe,  had  this  pipce 
taken  up  while  covered  with  sharp  frost  and  placed  under  the 
large  steam-hammer,  when  it  stood  the  blows  necessary  to  double 
both  ends  together,  without  showing  the  smallest  indication  of 
fracture.  *  *  *  There  are  also  some  extraordinary  examples 
of  tlie  toughness  of  the  Bessemer  steel,  made  from  British  coke 
pig-iron,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  two  deep  vessels  of  1 
foot  in  diameter,  with  flattened  bottoms  and  vertical  sides.  At 
tlie  top  edge,  one  of  them  is  f  in.  and  the  other  J  in.  in  thickness. 
*  *  *  A  4-in.  square  bar  has  been  so  twisted,  while  hot,  that 
its  angles  have  approached  within  less  than  half  an  inch  of  each 
other,  so  that  what  was  originally  1  ft.  length  of  surface,  has  now 
become  26  feet,  while  the  central  portion  of  the  bar  still  preserves 
its  original  length  of  1  foot."t 

473.  Steel  Hoops. — Elasticity  is  an  indispensable  quality  in 
hoops,  es]>ecially  when  the  inner  barrel  is  of  cast  iron  or  a  slightly 
ductile  metal.     If  hoops  change  their  figure  permanently,  their 

•  Maj  2,  1862. 

f  The  ftothor  is  aware^  from  personal  inspection  and  measorementf  that  the  speci- 
mens are  oorrecUj  described,  although  he  did  not  soo  them  put  into  tbeee  shapes. 
From  tests  that  he  ha.s  seen  and  made,  however,  at  Mr.  Bessemer's  works  in  Sheffield. 
he  does  not  belieTo  that  the  excellence  of  the  steel  is  overstated  by  the  editor  of  the 
Bnginttr, 
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nseftilness  is  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  With  the  high  charges 
necessary  to  punch  the  best  armor,  wrought  iron  is  likely  to  fail 
in  this  particular  (445).  For  a  given  elongation  without  perma- 
nent change  of  figure,  high  steel  requires  more  '*  work  done" 
than  any  other  metal  (Fig.  160). 

But  the  substitution  of  very  low  steel  for  wrought  iron  involves 
another  important  principle.  The  want  of  homogeneity — the 
numerous  strata  of  impurities  and  planes  of  weakness  introduced 
into  wrought  iron,  especially  in  large  masses,  all  the  way  from  the 
puddle-ball  to  the  finished  gun,  have  already  been  explained  (413 
to  416).  Its  grand  defect,  by  the  present  processes  of  manufacture, 
is  imperfect  welds.  The  casting  of  low  steel  into  masses  of  any 
size  overcomes  this  whole  difficulty. 

474.  Cost  ;  Weight  ;  Quality. — By  the  present  processes, 
excepting  Bessemer's  (486),  although  the  number  of  operations  is 
reduced,  by  casting  steel  in  large  masses,  its  cost,  as  compared 
with  that  of  wrought  iron,  is  somewhat  increased.  (Table  27.) 
Still,  it  compares  favorably,  considering  its  greater  strength. 

The  present  causes  of  the  costliness  of  steel  are  principally 
these :  Melting  the  metal  is  expensive.  Such  a  high  temperature 
is  required,  that  the  pots  for  very  low  steel  only  stand  one  or  two 
meltings.  Tlie  subsequent  heating  of  immense  ingots  (one  of 
Krupp's,  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  was  44  inches  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  long)  requires  time  and  skill ;  drawing  them  under  ordinary 
hammers,  not  to  speak  of  its  injurious  effects  (419,  421),  is  a  very 
long  oi)eration.  The  careful  preparation  and  selection  of  the  ma- 
terial adds  considerably  to  the  cost. 

Again,  the  business  is  now  monopolized  by  a  few  manufacturers. 
Standard  qualities  of  low  steel  bring  a  price  much  more  dispro- 
portionate than  that  of  wrought  iron,  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  the  processes  are  secret — others  are  covered  by  patents ; 
but  the  chief  difficulty  is,  that  very  few  establishments,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  have  undertaken  the  manufacture.  The  remedy 
is  fast  developing  itself,  especially  in  England.  Many  of  the  large 
British  establishments  have  introduced  the  Bessemer  process.  In 
this  country,  several  iron-masters,  to-day,  pronounce  this  process  a 
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failure,  and  propose  to  Btick  to  puddling  and  piling.  AttheBune 
time,  otbere  ore  doing  all  they  can  to  develop  this  and  similar 
improvenients  (490),  but  are  indifferently  encouraged. 

There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  that  within  a  few  yean  low  steel 
will  be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate  all  over  the  world.  The  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  Kmpp's,  and  of  the  Bochom  Prussian  steel, 
and  of  Nay  lor,  Viekera  &  Co'e.  equally  good  cast  ateel,  and  of  the 
steel  of  Firth,  Howell,  and  other  English  makers,  and,  above  all, 
the  wonderful  success  and  spread  of  the  Beasemer  process,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Praaeia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  even  in  India — all 
within  three  or  fonr  years,  prove  that  great  talent  and  capital  are 
alreitdr  concentrated  on  this  subject,  and  promise  the  most  favor- 
able results.  The  processes  are  certainly  dissimilar;  butthatonly 
shows  the  determination  to  find  the  right  way,  and  indicates  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  rigllt  product. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  advantage  of  steel  over 
iron  in  its  more  crnde  forms  is,  that  the  number  and  quantity  of 
its  ingredients'  are  better  known  at  each  stage  of  its  refinement 

Then,  the  growing  improvements  in  treating  steel,  after  it  is 
produced,  promise  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  mannfactured 
articles.  In  an  establisliment  about  to  be  erected  in  London,  and 
another  in  Staffordshire,  for  tlie  production  of  Bessemer  metal, 
60-ton  hammers  will  be  used.  Mc^rs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  have  recently  erected  a  iO-ton  hammer  and  two  10-ton 
Bessemer  converting-vessels,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cannon ; 
and  it  i».  said  that  Mr.  Krupp's  40-ton  hammer  is  to  be  rivalled 
in  Ilia  own  works.  In  some  of  the  larger  cstabliahments, 
hydmulic  presses  are  to  be  substituted  for  hammers;  and 
other  heavy  machinery,  for  working  large  masses,  is  rapidly 
coming  into  use.  The  largest  cast-steel  ingot  ever  made,  up 
to  1851,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Erupp  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
that  year;  it  weighed  4500  lbs.  One  of  his  ingots,  in  the  Eihi- 
bition  of  1812,  weighed  44800  lbs. — about  ten  times  aa  mneli. 

Meanwhile,  wrought  in)n  must  be  puddled  and  piled.  The 
means  of  improving  and  cheapening  its  manufacture  do  not  seem 
to  be  capable  of  much  further  development. 
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The  Beoret  o£  the  whole  matter  is  this :  The  New  Treatment  of 
iron  is  based  on  chemical  laws.  The  old  treatment  was  a  matter 
of  tradition,  trial,  failure,  and  guess-work.  The  £e;^semer  process 
is  a  chemical  process — ^suggested  by  the  study  of  chemical  laws, 
conducted  on  chemical  principles,  and  prosecuted,  modified,  and 
improved,  according  to  the  results  of  chemical  analyses.  The  old 
process  was  suggested  by  accident,  is  liable  to  be  disorganized  by 
accidental  and  unexpected  causes,  and  has  been  brought  to  the 
present,  which  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  degree  of  perfection,  after 
generations  of  groping  in  the  dark.  Instead  of  first  findvng  the 
right  course,  and  then  pursuing  it,  every  course  has  been  taken, 
or  an  old  and  wrong  course  has  been  persisted  in.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  blundering  into  truth  in  its  whole  history,  if  we  except 
the  part  of  Henry  Cort.  Now  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is 
likely  to  be  superseded,  we  may  look  for  rapid  improvement. 

47S»  But  it  is  said  that  the  new  products  are  not  always  uni- 
form and  trustworthy.     Mr.  Anderson  remarks  :* 

"  Cast  steel  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  cannon-metals,  yet, 
from  its  soundness  in  the  bore,  if  it  could  be  made  as  trustworthy 
as  wrought  iron,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  depended 
upon  for  the  certain  possession  of  toughness,  it  would  be  perfec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  cost ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  manufac- 
ture which  now  exists  must  first  be  completely  removed  before  it 
can  be  compared  with  wrought  iron  as  an  instrument  for  men  to 
fire  and  stand  alongside  with  perfect  assurance  of  safety ;  and,  as 
wrought  iron  is  so  reliable  and  the  cost  moderate,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular want  felt  for  steel  to  constitute  the  entire  body  of  the  gun." 

It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  to  the  subject  to  say, 
that  in  his  more  recent  practice  at  Woolwich,  steel  hardened  in 
oil  has  quite  superseded  wrought  iron,  especially  coils,  as  a 
material  for  the  inner  barrels  of  guns.  Indeed,  Mr.  Andersoq 
admits  in  the  same  lecture,  speaking  of  the  8-inch  Krupp  gun 
tested  at  Woolwich  (138),  that "  such  a  mass  of  homogeneous  steel, 
after  having  been  cast  into  an  ingot,  all  its  impurities  fioated  to 

*  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institation,  Augnst,  1862. 
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the  surface,  then  well  worked  under  the  hammer,  and  afterwards 
properly  annealed,  has  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  bore,  in  r^^rd 
to  entire  freedom  from  specks,  seams,  or  flaws,  saperior  to  arfy 
wronght-iron  structure,  coiled  or  forged ;  and  some  remarkably 
fine  guns  have  been  constructed  with  such  steel  linings,  having 
the  main  structure  of  the  gun  built  up  with  wrought-iron  hoope, 
to  give  the  requisite  strength  to  the  steel  lining.  Such  a  combi- 
nation gives  the  perfect  bore  and  the  strong  gun,  but  there  is  not 
yet  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  assert  positively,  that  tlie 
steel  will  not  give  way  under  long-continued  firing." 

The  failure  of  steel,  as  %b8ed  in  guns,  has  already  been  accounted 
for,  and  the  remedy  specified  (467  and  468).  Other  authorities*  do 
not  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  trustworthiness  of  wrought 
iron  as  not  to  particularly  want  something  better.  Of  course, 
new  things  will  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  by  old  practition- 
ers, as  a  rule.  The  steam-engine,  the  war-steamer,  the  rifled  can- 
non, the  iron-clad — all  had  to  fight  their  way  into  notice  and 
adoption.  But,  even  when  men  are  willing  to  adopt  an  improve- 
ment, they  are  apt  to  be  over-cautious  and  too  easily  frightened. 


*In  the  discuRsion  before  referred  to,  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
"The  National  Defences,"  1861,  after  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  others  had  talked 
pretty  freely  against  steel  (whicli  is  now  adopted  in  all  the  new  ArmstrcHig  guns  for 
inner  tubes,  because  wrought  iron  fails),  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  said: 

'*  Sir  William  had  expressed  an  entire  want  of  oonfidenoe  in  homogeneous  iron. 
The  president  could  not  concur  in  that  view ;  he  did  not  think  that  at  presenti  thej 
would  be  justified  in  saying  that  liomogeneous  iron  had  ever  yet  had  a  fair  trial  and 
had  been  found  wanting.  Ho  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  accom- 
panied by  a  communication  from  Colonel  Petiet,  of  the  Artillery  Ck)mmi88ion  of  France, 
stating,  as  the  results  of  his  experience  with  12-poundor  guns,  constructed  of  homo- 
geneous iron,  tliat  they  had  been  completely  successful  Mr.  Krupp  stated  that,  in 
Prussia,  they  had  made  guns  of  S-inches  bore,  which  had  successfully  resisted  all  tlio 
proofs  to  which  they  had  been  submitted.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this 
country,  there  had  been  some  disappointment  attending  the  manufacture  of  guns  of 
large  calibre,  of  homogeneous  iron.  This,  however,  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  The  machinery  for  working  the  iron  in  the  large  masses  neces- 
sary for  guns,  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  and,  until  liammers  of  thirty  or  forty 
tons  were  applied,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  homoge- 
neous iron  as  a  material  for  artillery;  indeed,  they  were  not  justified  in  rejecting  homo- 
geneous iron  for  guns,  until  the  same  experience  had.  been  gained,  and  the  same 
attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  that  metal,  as  had  been  given,  under  Sir  "William 
Armstrong's  superintendence,  to  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  construction.*' 
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If  they  would  devote  the  same  energy  in  trying  to  perfect  and 
develop  Bteel,  for  instance,  that  they  npw  expended  in  trying  to 
get  more  ont  of  wrought  iron  than  there  is  in  it,  there  would  be 
less  cause  of  complaint.  Besides,  a  perfect  result  cannot  be  at 
once  expected  from  a  new  manufacture,  however  well  founded  its 
principles  may  be. 

476.  Stbkngth.  (See  Tables  67, 68,  and  69).  The  strength  of 
the  low  steel,  adapted  to  gun-making,  averages  about  90000  lbs., 
or  three  times  that  of  cast  gun-iron,  and  50  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  the  best  wrought  iron.  Kirkaldy's  summary  of  results  for 
the  lower  steels  will  be  found  in  Table  67. 

The  strength  of  Krupp's  steel,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War,  as  quoted  by  Mallet,  is  107516  to 
117212  lbs.  In  Mr.  Krupp's  gun-circular  (134  note),  it  is  taken 
at  120000  lbs. 

The  strength  of  the  lowest  and  softest  Bessemer  steel  is  72000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  That  of  the  highest  Bessemer  tool-steel 
(remelted  in  crucibles  and  drawn  under  the  hammer)  is  170000 
lbs.  That  of  the  average  metal  is  about  90000  lbs.  Plates  tested 
at  Woolwich  are  said  to  have  endured  68314  to  73166  lbs. 

Messrs.  Comings  &  Winslow's  (American)  puddled  steel,  of  the 
highest  quality,  averages  about  90000  lbs.  tensile  strength. 

High  steel,  hardened  in  oil,  was  found  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  to  have 
a  tenacity  of  215400  lbs. 

477.  Uniformity. — Want  of  uniformity  is,  in  one  sense,  fairly 
urged  against  steel,  when  certain  qualities,  supposed  to  be  uni- 
form, are  less  so  than  certain  qualities  of  wrought  iron.  Bat,  to 
condemn  steel,  as  some  authorities  seriously  do,  because  it  ranges 
all  the  way  from  50000  to  200000  lbs.  tensile  strength,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  timber,  because  it  ranges  all 
the  way  from  6000  lbs.  (cypress)  to  23000  (lancewood),  tensile 
strength.  The  causes  of  improvement  already  considered — pro- 
ceeding in  accordance  with  chemical  laws,  instead  of  groping 
among  traditions  and  expedients,  liable  at  any  time  to  acci- 
dental confusion — are  certain  to  lead  also  to  uniformity  in  the 
product. 
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Tabus  LXYH— Txvsuji  Stbbncpth  of  Low  Qomu    Eibcaxdt. 


Names  of  the  Maken,  or  Works. 


Gonditton. 


Breaking  weight  per  square  ineh 
of  original 


Lowest 


Highest 


Mmh. 


Krupp*s  Steel  for  Bolts 

Shortridge  &  Co.*s  Homogeneous  Metal 
Ditto  ditto 

Mersey  Co/s  Puddled  Steel 

Blochairn  ditto        

Ditto  ditto        

Ditto  ditto 

Shortridge  &  Co.*s  Cast  Steel 

Nay  lor,  Vickcrs  &  Co.*s  ditto 

Morse  Sc  Gambles*8  ditto 

Mersey  Co.*s  Puddled 

Ditto     ditto  Hard 

Ditto     ditto  Mild 


Bars. 
Rolled. 
Rolled. 
Forged. 
Forged. 
Rolled. 
Forged. 
Forged. 
Plates  Lengthwise, 
lathiek. 

i 

i 
i 


86^54 
82218 

84794 
67065 

55006 

44564 

45931 


85650 
7677a 
67977 

92676 
95946 
67184 


96108 
99570 

9475* 
75304 

57  "4 
71501 

70341 


108900 

87972 

81588 

108906 

106110 

86908 


91015 
90647 
89714 
71486 
70168 
6525s 
61769 


96180 
81719 

75594 
101450 

101593 

77046 


But,  according  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  late  experiments,*  steel  com* 
pares  very  favorably  with  iron,  as  to  uniformity  of  strength,  and 
of  ultimate  elongation.  The  table  (68)  is  compiled  from  the  tables 
of  Mr.  Kirkaldy. 

478.  Shape. — What  has  been  said,  under  this  head,  of  wrought 
iron  (409),  applies  also  to  steel. 

470.  Temper. — ^The  specific  gravity  of  steel  has  been  found 
to  affect  the  qualities  we  have  considered — tenacity,  elastieity, 


*  "  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,"  1862. 
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Tabu  Lumil — ^Ths  UNiFOBicrrT  Aim  Eztbnsibilitt  or  Wbouoht  Ibov  akd 

Steel  Ck)MPABED. 


Names  of  the  Maken,  or  Worka. 


Ibok  Babs. 


Low  Moor. 


{ 

Bowling i 

{ 

{ 


J.  Bradley  Se  Co. 


Goran  Ex.  B.  Best. 


Farmley -< 

Dundyvan  (Common) 


Heavy   Forgings 

Stekl. 


{ 


Turton*s  and  Jowitt*s  Cast  Steel  ^ 
for   Tools j 

KTupp*s  Steel  for  Bolts,  and  1 

HowelPs  Homogeneous  Metal..  / 

Blochairn  Puddled | 


Turton*s  Cast  Steel. 


{ 


Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.*s  Cast  Steel., 
Moss  &  Gamblers  Cast  Steel 


Shortridge,  Howell  &  Co.*s  Homo-  *) 
geneotts   Metal / 


Ditto 


ditto 


{ 


MerKy  Puddled  (Ship  Plates). 


Ditto 


Ditto 


« 


Hard 


"Mild". 


Blochairn  ditto. 


Description. 


Breaking  weight  per 

square  inch  of  ori^nal 

area. 


Rolled  I  in. 
square. 

Rolled  I  in. 
round. 

Rolled  I  in. 
and  f  in. 
round. 

Rolled  f  to 
i^in.  round. 

Plates 
(lengthwise). 

Bars. 

Armor- 
Plate  and 
crank  shaft. 


Bars 

Bars. 

Rolled     and 
forged  bars. 

Plates 

(lengthwise). 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Highly  heat- 
ed and 
cooled  slowly 

Do. 


Percentage  of 
ntion  be' 
rractnre. 


Elongation  before 
fraci 


Highest 


oi 


V 62635 

}657 

[-63604 

I  59800 

1 6*544 
61429 


} 


44561 


Do. 


148229 
99570 

}75i«4 

1 95 360 

87972 
81588 

108900 


} 


82166 


108906 

106110 

86908 

106394 


Lowest 


58228 
58687 

54575 
53266 

5 1 541 
4561 1 

32528 


112224 
82218 

4593* 

92858 

81588 

67977 

85650 


Highest 


92676 
95946 
67184 

933*7 


24.9 


26 'O 


30*2 


23-8 


»4-5 


ii*i 


20  •5 


0 
7.1 


180 
If. 3 

*9«64 

17.32 
19*82 

8. 93 

22 'OO 


Lowest 


20*5 

24-4 

22>2 

17.3 

10*85 
6.3 

6*4 


5-2 

11*9 

91 

5.71 

17.50 
19.64 

8.61 


Average. 
2. 79 

4.86 

6.16 

3*6o 


26 


*  Average,  crosswise  and  lengthwise. 
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and  ductility — very  materially.     It  may  be  stated,  generally,  u 
follows : 

1.  High  steel  has  a  low  specific  gravity. 

2.  Low  steel  has  a  high  specific  gravity, 

3.  Decreafiing  specific  gravity  increases  tenacity. 

4.  Decreasing  specific  gravity  increases  the  capability  of  elon- 
gation within  the  elastic  limit. 

5.  Decreasing  specific  gravity  diminishes  the  capability  of  elon- 
gation between  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the  point  of  rnpture. 

The  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  5th  propositions,  are  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  T.  E.  Tickers  (of  Naylor,  Tickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield). 
The  soft,  mild  steel  (Table  69),  which  stood  17  blows  of  the  drop, 
and  bent  38}|  inches,  endured  hat  30f  tons  tensile  pnll,  and  bad 
a  specific  gravity  of  7'871.  The  liigh,  hard  steel,  which  stood 
but  10  blowd,  and  bent  only  6{-J  inches,  endured  69  tons  tensile 
pull,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  7"828, 

Table  70,  compiled  from  Mr.  Kirkaldy'a  experiments,  shows 
the  remarkabie  gain  in  ultimate  tenacity  by  decreasing  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  steel  in  another  way — liardening  in  oil.*  At  the 
same  time,  the  "  work  done"  in  overcoming  this  tenacity,  ia  less 
than  for  the  same  steel  cooled  slowly,  because  its  elongation  before 
rupture  is  so  nmch  less. 

*  The  proceaa  of  hardening  steel  in  oil,  as  practised  at  Woolwich,  has  been  de- 
HcribeiJ  (3S). 

The  rollowinjr  U  the  provisional  spedacaOon  of  Mr.  George  W.  Rendel  (one  ortiie 
ElBwick  Ordnance  Co.),  dated  November  13th,  1863,  which  sutBoiently  describeB  the 
very  aimpio  procosa: 

"I,  Geobos  WiOHiniCK  Ggn'del,  NowcaBtlo-on-Tjne,  in  the  Count/  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Civil  Engineer,  do  hercb;  declare  Die  nature  of  the  said  invention  for 
'An  Imprnycil  Method  of  Strengthening  and  Hardening  Cannon  mftde  wholly  or  par- 
tially of  Carbonized  Iron  or  Stocl,  or  the  Barrela,  or  other  part*  thereof,'  to  be  ai 
follows: 

"  I  bring  the  connoo  or  purta  of  cannon  to  a  suitable  hent  in  an  oven,  or  any  ood- 
venient  fumaco,  and  I  then  plunge  them  Into  a  bath  of  oil  or  other  liquid ;  o  instead 
of  plunging  Ihu  cannon  or  purls  of  cannon,  I  pour  the  liquid  over  tbem  and  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  which  is  raised  in  the  act  of  cooling  the  cannon 
or  parts  thereof,  I  employ  pipes  winding  through  the  liquid,  in  which  pipefl  m  current 
of  cold  water  circuiatca,  or  the  liquid  may  be  coolod  by  etaj  other  suitable  arrange- 
ment; but  any  arrangement  for  cooling  is  not  essentia  to  the  procesa  of  etrengtben- 
ing,  being  only  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  having  the  eBbet  oT  leduoiiig  the  volmnB 
of  liquid  necesaory  for  cooling  large  masses  of  metal." 
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Tablb  LXIX^ — Showing-  that  DBOBiAsmG  the  SPBomo  Grayitt  or  Stsel  in- 

0BBA8E8  ITS  ULTDIATB  TENACITY,   AND  DDONISHES  ITS  DUOTILITT. 

(Compiled  from  the  JEa^rimenta  of  T,  E,  Vichers,  Esq.) 

NoTB. — ^The  material,  in  the  form  of  an  axle  of  3\^  in.  diameter,  was  laid  on  bear- 
ings 3  feet  apart,  and  subjected  to  the  blows  of  a  drop  weighing  1647  lbs.,  falling  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  7i,  10,  12i,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and  36  feet,  up  to  the  13th  blow,  and  36  feet  at  the 
remaining  blows.  The  material  subjected  to  tensile  test  was  a  bar  14  in.  long  and 
1^  in.  m  diameter 


Spedfle  Onvity. 

No.  of  Blows 
endured. 

Total  Bend 
under  Blows. 

Elongation 
before  breaking. 

Ultimftta  Tenadtj 
per  squaro  In. 

Ins. 

lu. 

Tons. 

7.871 

17 

sm 

1| 

30I 

7.867 

18 

S6A 

If 

34 

7-855 

18 

53A 

li 

37i 

7-855 

15 

JStHt 

•i 

4»i 

7-85» 

16 

3«tt 

H 

4il 

7.848* 

18 

46 

I 

45 

7  847 

16 

4WV 

tt 

*si 

7.840 

10 

6A 

li 

55 

7.836 

8 

4A 

I 

60 

7.813 

10 

6tt 

1 

69 

^This  is  considered  the  proper  temper  for  cannon. 


Neither  of  these  experimenters  has  determined  the  amount  of 
elongation  within  the  elastic  limit,  nor  the  "  work  done"  to  reach 
it ;  but  we  know  from  experiments,  and  practice  generally,  that 
the  higher  the  steel,  the  greater  the  safe  elongation,  and  the 
greater  the  power  required  to  pro(hice  that  elongation. 

Hardening  steel  in  water  or  in  oil,  or  by  cold  hammering,  de- 
creases its  specific  gravity,  by  combining  the  free  carbon  chemi- 
cally, and  so  fixes  the  crystals  of  steel  in  their  expanded  state. 
Annealing  steel  increases  its  specific  gravity ;  a  part  of  the  carbon 
is  set  free,  and  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  assume  their  closest 
and  natural  form. 
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Tasle  LXX — SnowiNQ  thb  Effects  or  Tbbatmxmt  on  Steel. 


Namea  of  the  Maker  or  Works. 

How  treated. 

Breaking  weight  Elongation 
per  square  inch,    pa*  cent 

^  Jowitt*8  Cast  Steeel  for  Chisels, 

Highly  heated  and  cooled  \ 
in  oil,                              j 

»iS4oo 

3-3 

A 

Do.                do. 

do. 

Do.         do.     cooled  in    1 
water,                              / 

90094 

0  0 

Do.                do. 

do. 

Do.         do.     cooled  in    \ 
ashes,  slowly,                 / 

111716 

7  0 

i 

'  Bessemer^s         do. 

Tools, 

Heated  and  cooled  in  oil, 

11107ft 

0  I 

rl 

Do.                do. 

do. 

Do.              do.      slowly, 

Ift3i65 

5-9 

ti 

'  Shortridge  &  HoweU*fl 
neous  Metal, 

i  Homoge- 

Highly  heated,  cooled  in  oil, 

130*37 

ft. 5 

rl 

Do.                  do. 

do. 

Do.         do.       do.    water. 

66953 

o*o 

Do.                  do. 

do. 

Do.         do.       do.   slowly, 

82166 

2ft  .0 

The  proper  temper  of  steel  for  guns  may  be  generally  deter- 
mined on  these  principles,  although  more  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive experiments  and  analyses  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  should  be  undertaken  by  governments,  if  not  by  steel  and 
gun  makers,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  uncertainty  and  occa- 
sional or  partial  failure. 

480.  Resistance  to  Compression  and  Wear. — The  superi- 
ority of  steel  in  this  regard — hardness — is  too  evident  to  require 
comment.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  authorities  generally,  pronounce 
even  the  low  steels  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  Considering  the  fric- 
tion of  rifled  projectiles,  and  the  enormous  pressure  that  modem 
guns  are  required  to  stand,  this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
quality.  The  permanent  indentation  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Armstrong  and  other  wrought-iron  guns,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
powder-gas,  is  admitted  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  An- 
derson (402.     Tables  71  and  72). 

48 1 .  In  another  particular  steel  has  a  great  advantage  over 
wrought  iron.  A  piece  of  cast  steel,  that  has  been  immersed  for 
a  time  in  acid,  will  be  found  to  present  a  smooth  surface.     A  thin 


Strel. 
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Table  LXXI. — Habdnsss  or  Cannon-Mktai& 
Masiyr  Wade.-~1856. 


Metal 

HardneaB. 

m^CmS^    ••••«••«•«• 

4-57 

Cait  Iron  ...... 

•  •••• 

,  Greatest^ 

33-5« 

r  Least 

10.45 
11*14 

Wrought  Iron 

•  ••••• ' 

Greatest 

Bronse 

Jl^CASw  •*    •    ••••• 

4-57 

Greatest 

5*94 

Table  LXXIL — Yabious  Qualxtieb  or  Cahkon-Mbtal. 
(CompOedfrom  the  TabUs  of  Mr.  MaUei^''  Oorutructian  of  ArtUiery.^ 


MeUL 


Bronze,  mean 

Cut  Iron 

Wrought  Iron,  Maxi- 
mum Ductility 

Steel,  Soft  German  ... 


Ultimate 
tenacity. 

BelatiTe 
bardneea. 

Beladve 

reaistanoeto 

abraaton. 

3*704 
"9341 
643*3 

I 10393 

5(?) 
io(?) 

ao  (?) 
40 

io»5 

39-4 
321-6 

968-4 

Te.-yalne  for 

amt  of  length 

nnd  seetlon. 


5.308 

5 '997 
7 -660 

16*988 


Tr.-Vahie  for 

amt  of  length 

and  section. 


93-5*5 
ii'iSy 

96-000 
103*500 


film  of  equal  thickness  will  have  been  dissolved.  But  a  piece  of 
puddled  iron,  similarly  treated,  will  be  eaten  away  in  irregular 
furrows.  Iron,  being  more  nearly  pure,  is  the  more  corroded 
by  the  gases  of  gunpowder,  and  is  therefore  roughened,  and  thus 
more  rapidly  worn  by  the  projectile,  besides  increasing  its  friction 
and  the  strain  on  the  gun. 

483.  Strains  on  a  IIomoqknbous  Tube. — A  solid  steel  gun,  or 
any  solid  tube,  as  left  by  the  forging  or  annealing  process,  is  ob- 
viously deprived  of  one  element  of  strength  possessed  by  built-up 
guDS — the  increased  tension  or  the  decreased  elasticity  of  its  ex- 
ternal layers  (287,  320).  But  this  defect  becomes  less  serious  as  the 
tenacity  of  the  material  increases  (Fig.  161),  and  Mr.  Erupp  con- 
Mders  that  with  his  material,  builtrup  guns  lose  more  by  yibration 
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than  tliey  gain  in  resistance  to  internal  proBBnre.  On  the  other 
hand,  Blakely,  Whitwortb,  Anderson,  &c.,  mnke  equally  strong 
guns  by  reinforcing  steel  tnbes  with  steel  in  a  cheaper  form,  or 
with  a  cheaper  material  than  steel. 

There  are  also  various  schemes  for  putting  the  layers,  of  which 
a  solid  gun  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  into  the  required  state  of 
initial  strain  or  elasticity.  That  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Vickcrs* 
(Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield)  is  abont  to  be  tried, 
and  promises  the  best  I'esults.  Initial  tension  obtained  on  Cap- 
tain Itodman's  plan,  by  casting  the  gun  hollow  and  cooling  it 
from  within,  would  obviously  be  destroyed  by  the  annealing 
process,  which  should  always  follow  the  casting  or  forging  of  a 
steel  gun.     (See  Table  70.) 

483.  nelliodtt  or  prodnclMR  Steel. — Fdddled  Stbel. — As 
this  product  is  made  in  the  puddling- furnace,  by  a  modification  of 
the  puddling  process ;  and  as  large  solid  masses  arc  aggregated  only 
by  piling  and  welding,  the  grand  defect  of  wrought  iron — want  of 

•Extracts  from  T.  E.  Ticker's  Patent  of  Dec.  11,  1862-  " Improrements  in  the 
Construption  of  Onlnanco.  •  •  •  The  object  of  my  invention  Is  to  cool  the  block 
of  metal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  that  portion  of  its  section  which  is  nearest  to 
the  inside  of  the  boro  to  coolract  Qrst,  tlie  other  portions  of  the  section  being  allowed 
to  cool  upon  it  in  the  order  of  their  rospectivo  distances  from  the  aiis  of  the  piece. 

"  In  carrying  out  my  mvention,  I  first  roU,  hammer,  or  otherwise  foriD  a  eolid 
blocli  of  Bteel  or  iron,  or  other  suitable  metal  or  alloy,  of  the  required  form,  in  any 
convenient  manner,  and  I  then  boro  out  Uie  solid  blocic  of  steel,  ircm,  or  other  suitable 
metal  or  alloy,  to  about  the  required  size  for  the  calibre  of  thu  pieco.  When  bored 
out,  the  block  of  steel,  iron,  or  other  metal  or  alloy,  is  to  be  subjected  to  heat  in  a  re- 
lieatit^  or  annealing  furnace,  and  when  brought  to  a  heat  sufflcient  to  expand  tiie 
crystals  in  the  mni'a,  and  while  the  block  of  metal  is  still  in  the  (iimace,  I  iittroduoe 
into  the  holloiv  portion  of  the  gun  a  stream  or  jot  of  water,  which  is  oontiDtied  ontil 
the  gun  shall  have  cooled  down  entirely.  I  do  not,  however,  conflne  myself  to  the 
use  of  water  alone,  but  employ  other  fluids  or  air,  or  any  material  which  is  capable 
of  being  papxcd  tiirough  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  which  possesses  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature  to  cool  tiio  motaL 

''I  also  subject  to  the  above  process  of  reheating  and  cooling  from  the  centre, 
guns  that  have  been  cast  of  steel  in  a  mould  made  of  flre-proof  material,  and  with  a 
hollow  core.     *     •    • 

"  The  eswntinl  feature  of  novelty  in  the  present  invention,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  cooling  molten  metal  from  the  inside  of  the  block,  as  now  practised,  consists 
in  boring,  reheating  from  the  inside,  metal  gun-blocks,  made  either  by  casting,  rolling, 
or  forging  the  saue,  or  of  reheating  and  cooling  (him  the  inside,  gun-blocks  that  bava 
been  made  with  a  hollow  core," 
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homogeneity — is  not  avoided.  It  is,  however,  a  mnch  stronger 
material  than  wrought  iron.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  best 
averages  aboat  90000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  best  iron  averag- 
ing abont  60000  lbs.  In  small  masses,  it  is  now  produced  by 
Messrs.  Comings  &  Winslow,  Troy,  N.  T.,  and  at  the  Mersey 
Iron  Works,  Liverpool,  of  a  very  uniform  quality,  especially  in 
its  lower  or  mild  form.  But  it  has  considerably  less  ductility  than 
the  low  cast  steels.     (Table  68.) 

The  process  of  making  puddled  steel  may  be  described,  in  a 
general  way,  as  follows:  Cast  iron  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent, 
of  carbon;  ordinary  steel  contains  from  J  to  1  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon; while  wrought  iron  contains  but  a  trace.  In  changing  from 
cast  to  wrought  iron,  in  a  puddling-furnace,  the  pig-metal  passes 
through  the  state  of  steel — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  steel  before  it  is 
wrought  iron.  Now,  making  puddled  steel  is  simply  stopping 
the  common  puddling  process  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
decarbonizing  mass  under  treatment  is  in  the  state  of  steel. 
Several  modifications  in  furnaces  and  processes  have  been  pat- 
ented. Usually,  a  higher  heat  than  that  necessary,  for  iron  ma- 
king is  employed,  in  what  is  termed  a  boiling-furnace.  Various 
fluxes,  especially  manganese,  are  differently  used  by  different 
manufacturers. 

484.  Low  Ceuciblb  Stebl  or  Homooeneous  Metal.* — In  its 
general  features,  the  process  of  making  low  cast  steel  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  for  making  ordinary  cast  steel.  The  chief  object 
is  to  obtain,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  hmnogeneovs  iron,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  casting  it.  Since  wrought  iron,  which  has  but  a 
trace  of  carbon,  cannot  be  melted  at  a  practicable  heat,  just  enough 
carbon  is  introduced  to  render  it  fluid  under  the  highest  tempera- 
ture that  the  crucibles  will  stand  for  one  melting.  The  wrought 
iron  is  broken  into  small  pieces  and  put  in  the  pots  along  with 
6  oz.  or  6  oz.  of  charcoal  to  every  40  lbs.  of  metal.f     The  great 


*  The  latter  name  was  first  introduced  because  oonsumers  did  not  belioTe  in  anj 
thing  that  went  by  the  name  of  steel,  for  guns  and  large  masses.     . 
f  London  Engineer,  Uay  2,  1862. 
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secret  of  the  manufacture  is  in  the  selection  and  mixture  of  irons, 
and  in  the  pouring  of  sound  ingots. 

Large  castings  are  made  by  emptying  a  sufficient  number  of  50- 
lb.  crucibles  into  an  immense  ladle  placed  over  the  mould;  the  ladle 
is  then  tapped  from  the  bottom.  The  largest  (7  tons)  and  best 
castings  made  in  England  by  this  process,  are  produced  by  Messrs. 
Naylor,  Yickers  &  Co.  In  their  new  works,  now  erecting,  they 
will  be  able  to  cast  ingots  of  15  tons  weight.  These  ingots  will 
be  worked  by  hydraulic  presses  as  well  as  by  hammers. 

The  treatment  of  the  solid  and  hollow  ingots  has  already  been 
described  (62,  68,  69). 

485*  Krupp's  Steel. — This  celebrated  material  is  also  pro- 
duced by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  process  of  making  cast 
steel.  It  is  understood  that  a  superior  quality  of  puddled  steel  is 
broken  up,  and  pieces  of  similar  fracture  are  selected  for  melting. 
Four  hundred  clay  crucibles,  holding  100  Prussian  pounds  each, 
are  required  to  make  a  20-ton  casting.*  Mr.  Krupp  has  recently 
introduced  the  Bessemer  process — but  to  what  extent  the  Bessemer 
metal  is  used  for  guns,  is  not  known  to  the  public.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  broken  up  instead  of  puddled  steel  for  remelt- 
ing.  Considering  the  character  of  the  Bessemer  metal  as  it  is  first 
produced,  especially  under  the  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Krupp, 
this  process  would  hardly  be  necessary. 

It  is  known  that  the  manganesian  iron  (Spiegeleisen)  of  the 
country,  resembling  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey,  is  of  especial 
value.  Great  skill  in  melting  and  pouring  the  metal,  and  particu- 
larly in  heating  such  masses  to  the  centre  without  burning  them 
on  the  outside,  and  heavy  hammers  to  condense  them  to  the  core, 
are  features  of  obvious  importance.  Indeed,  to  this  skill,  and  the 
proper  use  of  manganese,  may  be  traced,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
success  of  the  manufacture. 

So  long  as  crucibles  are  employed,  the  metal  can  never  be  Tcry 
cheaply  produced.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  invention,  how- 
ever, would  indicate  that  the  process  will  be  gradually  changed. 

*  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal,  Record  of  the  Great  Ezhibitloa 
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Among  the  specimens  of  Knipp's  steel  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  were  the  following : 

A  9-in.  gun,  weighing,  finished,  18000  lbs.,  forged  from  a  single 
ingot  weighing  50000  lbs. ;  a  crank-shafl  15  ft.  long  and  24  in. 
in  diameter,  weighing  15^  tons  (34720  lbs.),  forged  from  .a  25-ton 
ingot ;  a  double-crank  propeller-shaft,  24  ft.  long  and  15  in.  in 
diameter,  weighing  11  tons  (24640  lbs.) ;  and  a  screw  propeller 
9  ft.  in  diameter,  weighing  only  800  lbs.  A  forging  of  16  tons 
weight,  30  in.  wide  and  17  in.  thick,  was  broken  at  four  places  to 
show  its  quality.  A  square  ingot  8  ft.  long  and  weighing  about 
8  tons,  was  forged  down  at  one  end,  and  broken  longitudinally  to 
show  the  fracture  of  the  cast  and  the  hammered  metal.  An  ingot 
8  ft.  long  and  44  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  20  tons  (44800  lbs.) 
was  cut  around  in  the  middle  and  broken  under  the  40-ton  ham- 
mer, presenting  just  as  it  was  cast,  without  hammering,  an  area  of 
above  1600  square  inches  of  uniform,  fine-grained,  liomogcneous 
fracture,  without  seams  or  cracks.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
above  40000  railway  tires  of  this  material  were  at  that  time  in 
service  all  over  the  world.  Some  of  them  have  run  above  90000 
miles  without  requiring  to  be  turned  One  of  the  engine  tires 
exhibited  had  run  67000  miles  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
without  being  turned.  It  had  worn  down  about  J  in.,  equally 
over  its  whole  circumference.  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Krupp's 
cannon  have  been  employed,  and  the  severe  tests  of  some  of  them, 
have  already  been  mentioned  (13s). 

A  similar  kind  of  steel  is  made  at  the  Bochum  works,  in  Prussia. 

486.  Bessemer  Steel.* — ^The  great  value  of  the  Bessemer 
process  is,  that  it  produces  steel  direct  from  the  ore  or  from  the 
pig-iron,  in  masses  of  any  size,  at  about  the  cost  of  wrought  iron. 

The  "  con  verting- vessel"  (Fig.  185),  when  large  enough  to  con- 
vert 6  tons  at  a  heat,  is  about  11  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  made  of  plate-iron,  and  lined  with  a  silicious  stone  called 
"ganister."     In  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  are  about  50  small 


*  The  following  account  of  the  Bessemer  j>roceM  is  taken  from  the  Practical  Mechanics* 
Jounial,  Record  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 
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tuyeres,  commniticating,  through  the  tmnnione,  with  a  blower. 

Most  of  the  establishments  where  this  process  is  employed,  arc 
not  connected  with 
smelting  furnaces ; 
BO  that  pig-iron  ia 
melted  for  conver- 
sion  jn  a  reTerbera- 
toiy  fnmace,  instead 
of  a  cnpola,  to  avoid 
contact  with  any 
sulphur  there  may 
be  in  the  coaL    He 

Front  of  Beescmor  coayerliiig-yeBBcL  i^Qn  originally  mnst 

he  as  free  as  possible  from  sulphur  and  especially  from  pbos- 
l)horiis. 

After  the  con  verting- vessel  is  heat^,  the  melted  iron  is  let  iuto 
it,  and  the  blast  turned  on  at  a  presstire  of  about  14  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  oxygen  tlius  forced  in,  first  unites  with  the  silicinin  in 
the  iron,  forming  siliL-ic  acid.  As  this  bums  away,  and  the  heat 
is  increased,  the  oxygen  l>egins  to  unite  with  the  carbon  in  the 
iron,  which  soon  increases  the  heat  and  rate  of  combustion  until 
the  mass  rises  in  a  frothy  state,  presenting  a  great  surface  to  the 
contact  of  the  air;  then  the  combustion  becomes  excessively 
intense,  producing  a  series  of  harmless  explosions,  and  throws  out 
liquid  shtgand  a  column  of  white  flame.  In  Sweden,  and  at  some 
of  the  British  establishments,  the  process  is  stopped  here — the 
required  decarbonization  being  determined  by  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion. In  Sheffield,  it  is  usually  continued  until  from  the  sudden 
dropping  of  the  flame,  the  iron  is  known  to  be  quite  decarbonised; 
at^er  which  a  small  amount  of  pig-iron  of  known  quality,  already 
melted  in  another  compartment  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  is 
put  into  the  converting-vessel.  In  a  few  seconds  more  the  blast 
is  shut  off;  the  whole  process  lasting  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

The  vessel  is  then  turned  on  its  trunnions  so  that  the  metal  will 
run  out  into  the  ladle  G  (Fig.  186),  on  the  lever  H,  which  is 
elevated,  lowered,  and  turned  round  upon  the  liydraulio  cylinder  P. 
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By  removing  a  fire-claj-  ping  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  ladle,  tlie 

respective  cast-iron  moulds  (K)  ranged  around  it  :irc  filled.     To 

your  a  heavy  ingot,  eeveral  cou-                        ^^^^  ^^^ 

'Verting-TesselB  are  thus  emptied                    -^^^,  !lL 

into  one  mould.                                        -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  whole  of  the  silicinui  is  not       '^Sj^^KKSf^^^^ 

barned  out.     Some  5  to  6  ounces      '^^fl^^H^»^^'-">>      ^^ 

'vt  it,   per  ton,   are   required   in        ^^^^^BTl 

«n  steel,  to  insure  eolid  casting.            ^Hl 

\^ 

^-          1 

While  the  carbon  and  silicium  are               ^sf 

!•• 

to          1 

uniting  with  the  oxygen,  some  of               ^^ 

g 

■         1 

lihe  iron  also  unites  with  it,  but  is               ^^ 

■1 

p       ^J 

pot  absolnteiy  lost,  althongh  the               ~ 

i 

5      ^1 

prodoot   is   of  little    value.     Ii                      : 

o 

£        ^M 

■working   English   iron   in    small               _ 

^       ^m 

quantities,  from  14  to  18  per  cent 

1 

of  the  iron  Is  thus  tost;  with  the 

^^ 

1 

^urer  Swedish  irons,  tapped  from 

^'  m  w. 

L_       1 

the  hlaat-fiirnace,  the  loss  ia  said          • 

AW  r 

■"      1 

lo  lie  but  S|  per  cent 

^    \  w-    J 

■ 

^^H 

After    the    ingots    are    heated 
romo   15  minutes,  to  soften    the     " 

-  ■ 

outside,  which  has  been  chilled  b)                                               ill       ^ 

3>eiiig  pasty,  they  are  Immmered    nto     an         or  o  h  r  si  ajies. 

This   steel    (Iocs   not   fly  to   pieces   1  ke   some  ot  e      ast   s  eel, 

iimdcr  this  treatment.     The  jnte         of  tl       ngot           rta  a  to 

be   tlioroughly   heated — an   Imp  rat    lea    re — and    n  uch   tnel 

b  enved. 

.    497.  Among  the  specimens  o     Besseme        can    leExhi- 

Wtion  of  1802,  were  a  14-in.  octag     a     n^            ten  a      ne  end 

tnd  turned  at  the  other  end,  to  si    w      at  tl  e  neta   wan  perfectly 

Boiid.      The  turned   end   looked  1  kc  fo  ged  s  «el       \      18  nch 

ingot,  weighing  3136  lbs.,  was   the  OllOtli     direct  «=fcel    ingot 
made  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.     There  were 

aaao  exhibited,  a  double-headed  rail, +0  feet  long;  a  24-pounder 

tod  ft  33-ponnder  cannon  ;  a  250  E.  P.  crank-shaft,  and  several 
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tires  without  welds.  The  specimens,  showing  the  wonderful  duc- 
tility of  the  metal,  have  been  referred  to  (472). 

The  Bessemer  process  has  been  adopted,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  since  its  early  embarrassments  were  overcome,  with 
such  great  success,  and  by  so  many  leading  manufacturers  in 
England,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  other  European  states, 
that  its  general  substitution  for  all  processes  of  making  either  fine 
wrought  iron  or  cheap  low  steel  is  now  considered  certain.  At 
one  establishment  in  Sheffield — the  Atlas  Works,  Messrs.  John 
Brown  &  Co. — two  3-ton  vessels  have  been  at  work  above  two 
years,  and  a  pair  of  10-ton  vessels  are  now  completed,  which  will 
make  the  total  product  of  Bessemer  metal  at  these  works  alone 
over  400  tons  per  week. 

Messrs.  Winslow  &  Griswold,  of  Troy,  New  York,  are  now 
erecting  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bessemer. 

488.  Aboukoff's  Steel. — The  steel  now  made  for  guns  at 
several  establishments  in  Kussia,*  on  Aboukoff's  system,  is  thus 
described  in  the  patent : 

White  cait  iron .540  Ibt. 

Magnetic  ore 108   ** 

Arsenic  I   ^ 

649  lbs. 

*  ''  In  Russia  (the  Ural  Works)  they  are  producing  about  twenty  guns  per  month 
(up  to  6-in.  bore)  of  cast  steel.  Mr.  Povteeloflf,  at  his  large  works  in  Finland,  and  in 
his  smaller  works  in  Petersburg,  is  also  producing  smaller  guns  rapidly ;  tmd  Hiat 
gentleman,  associated  with  Colonel  Aboukoff  and  Mr.  Kondraflzoff,  hare  a  wtiry 
extensive  factor^-,  close  to  Petersburg,  nearly  ready  for  producing  solid  guns  of  the 
very  largest  calibre,  of  steel,  made  on  AboukoflTs  system.  This  factory  Mr.  PoTteeloff 
hopes  to  start  in  November.  There  will  be  sufficient  crucible  furnaces  in  it  to  enalde 
him  to  cast  a  block  of  1 5  tons ;  and  the  hammer-power  intended  to  be  used  for  redndng 
these  masses  to  shape  is  a  35-ton  one,  ordered  from  Morrison^s,  of  Newcastle,  bnt 
which,  from  accidents  in  casting^,  &c.,  will  not  be  delivered  till  the  spring  of  1864. 
The  Government,  therefore,  are  giving  Mr.  PoYteeloff  every  assistance  in  their  eBtid>- 
lishment  at  Colpino,  to  enable  liim  to  produce,  by  January  1st  next,  a  25-ton  hammeTy 
on  Nasymth\s  plan,  which,  with  a  15-ton  hammer  from  England,  will  enable  them  to 
make  9-in.  guns  rapidly.  The  works  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  cukolated,  In  a 
year  or  so,  to  produce  ten  large  guns  per  week.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  By  June,  18G4,  the  Russian  Government  will  have  sunk  at  least  a  millioQ  and  a  half 
sterling  on  this  system,  or  rather  quality,  of  steel  g^ns,  that  is  to  say,  on 
cast-steel  guns." — Cwrespondfince  of  the  Lcmdxm  EngvMer^  "Nw,  20,  1863. 
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In  the  specification  of  the  patent  the  manipnlation  is  thus  de- 
8cri|;>ed : — First  melt  in  the  crucible  the  pig-iron,  then  add  the 
magnetic  ore  (previously  reduced  to  the  size  of  peas  by  crushing), 
and  then  the  arsenic.  If  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  steel,  iron  chippings  are  added,  and  the  proportions  are  varied 
as  may  be  required.  Thus  hard  steiel  is  made : — White  iron,  14 
lbs. ;  chippings,  18  lbs. ;  magnetic  ore,  8  lbs. ;  arsenic,  1  oz.  Soft 
steel : — White  iron,  10  lbs. ;  chippings,  22  lbs. ;  magnetic  ore,  3 
lbs. ;  arsenic,  1  oz. 

''  Mr.  Povteeloff,  as  also  Colonel  Aboukoff,  no  doubt  possesses 
some  secret  beyond  what  is  thus  given,  for  they  maintain  that 
they  can  cast  a  portion  of  a  block  of  steel,  and  ten  hours  after 
pour  the  i*emainder  into  the  mould,  and  have  a  perfectly  united 
mass.  Our  SheiBeld  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  ponder  on 
this.  Tlie  steel  produced  is  really  very  good ;  but  whether  or  not 
the  uniformity  claimed  is  to  be  had  in  making  on  a  large  scale 
remains  to  be  seen."* 

489.  In  France,  the  Government  is  understood  to  be  develop- 
ing, at  great  expense,  another  method  of  producing  cheap  steel, 
viz.,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  resembling  a  puddling  furnace ; 
the  wrought  iron,  or  puddled  steel,  is  protected  from  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, and  other  destructive  agents,  by  a  covering  or  bath  of  cin- 
der, and  thus  melted  and  run  into  moulds  without  the  aid  of 
crucibles  and  of  the  costly  processes  usually  employed. 

4190.  American  Cast  Stkel. — It  has  been  remarked  that  Messrs. 
Winslow  &  Oriswold,  of  Troy,  New  York,  are  erecting  works  for 
the  production  of  Bessemer  steel,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bes- 
semer. Other  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  experi- 
menting with  various  processes  of  making  steel  direct  from  the 
ore,  and  of  improving  and  cheapening  the  manufacture  generally. 
Such  success  has  attended  many  of  these  latter  efforts,  that 
they  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  large 
masses  have  not  yet  been  produced,  and  as  the  products  have  not 
yet  attained  to  celebrity  as  cannon-metals,  a  further  reference  to 
them  would  be  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  work. 

*  Correspondenoe  of  T?ie  London  Engineer,  Nov.  20,  1863. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  however — 1st.  That  the  GKiyemment 
and  the  old  established  iron-firms,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  not  rendered  the  encouragement  to  these  improvements 
which  is  warranted  by  the  notorious  success  of  similar  improve- 
ments in  Europe,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  2d.  That 
tlie  Franklinite  ores  of  New  Jersey  possess,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  in  the  most  remarkable  variety  of  combination,  the 
very  materials — manganese  and  zinc — ^upon  which  the  success  of 
Bessemer,  Krupp,  and  the  European  steel-makers,  so  greatly  de- 
pends. 

491.  Syitemi  of  Fabrication. — Soud  Foboino. — The  grand 
advantage  of  steel  is,  tliat  very  large  masses  may  be  forged 
without  welds,  and  so  lefl  homogeneous  throughout.  And  to 
whatever  extent  hoops  may  be  employed,  the  inner  barrel,  or  the 
main  piece  which  gives  the  gun  longitudinal  strength,  must  be  a 
large  and  heavy  mass  of  metal. 

The  serious  defects  of  the  solid-forging  process  for  wrought  iron 
liave  been  specified  (413  to  421).  With  one  exception,  they  apply 
to  wrought  iron  only.  The  use  of  light  hammers  would  be  more 
injurious  to  steel  than  to  iron.  But  this  is  not  a  fault  of  either 
material.  Good  work  necessarily  implies  good  and  adequate 
tools. 

The  drawing  down  of  a  heavy  ingot — for  instance,  Krupp's  in- 
got ill  the  Exhibition,  which  was  8  feet  long  and  44  in.  in  diameter 
— requires,  jirst^  a  uniform  heat  throughout  the  mass.  To  soften 
the  centre  of  such  a  casting  through  22  inches  of  solid  metal, 
without  burning  the  outride,  requires  a  moderate  and  steady  tem- 
perature, maintained  for  several  days.  Secotid,  The  effect  of  the 
hammer  must  be  felt  at  the  centre  of  the  mass,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  outside.  The  vis  viva  of  a  light  blow  is  abeorbed 
in  changing  the  figure  of  the  surface  metal.  Nor  would  a  very 
rapid  stroke  from  a  light  hammer  answer  the  purpose.  Its  effect 
would  be  local,  because  the  surrounding  metal  would  not  have 
time  to  distribute  it.  The  "  grain"  of  the  metal  would  also  be 
broken  and  distorted,  just  as  a  light  cannon-shot  at  high  velocity 
shears  a  hole  for  itself,  in  the  side  of  an  iron-clad,  while  a  very 
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heavy  aod  slow  shot  racks  and  drives  in  the  whole  stracture.  A 
great  weight,  falling  from  a  moderate  height,  is  resisted  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  forging  below  and  aroand  the  place  where  it 
strikes.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Krupp  employs  a  40-ton  hammer, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  fall  of  12  feet.  The  ascertained  defects  of 
heavy  foigings,  due  to  light  hammering,  are — Ist,  the  interior  of 
the  metal  is  not  condensed ;  2d,  the  outer  part  of  the  forging  is 
expanded,  and  thus  drawn  away  from  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
Bometimes  cracking  and  always  weakening  it;  3d,  the  interior  of 
a  gun  thus  forged  is  left  in  tension,  while  the  exterior  is  in  com- 
pression, which  is  the  opposite  state  of  strain  to  that  required. 

493*  FoEGiNQ  Hollow. — The  manner  in  which  Naylor, 
Vickcrs  &  Co.'s  steel  jackets  are  forged  hollow  for  Blakely  guns 
has  been  referred  to  under  the  latter  head  (22,  68,  69). 

Mr.  Whitworth  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Hulse,  in  a  subsequent 
patent  for  constructing  steel  or  homogeneous  metal  ordnance,  thus 
specify  the  method  of  hollow  forging :  They  "  cast  an  ingot  with 
a  hole  through  it,  and  afterwards  hammer  it  between  an  angular- 
shaped  anvil-block  and  a  hammer-head  of  a  similar  or  flat  shape. 
A  mandrel  of  a  taper  form  is  inserted  through  the  hole  cast  in  the 
ingot,  and  the  operation  of  hammering  or  forging  proceeds  till  the 
mandrel  becomes  too  hot  from  its  contact  with  the  heated  metal 
of  the  ingot ;  it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  cold  mandrel  is  inserted 
in  the  place  of  the  heated  one,  and  the  hammering  or  forging  is 
continued  until  it  is  made  of  the  desired  size  and  shape.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  hollow  mandrel  may  be  used  and  cooled  internally.  The 
hammered  tubular  ingot  is  subsequently  annealed.  If  necessary, 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tubular  ingot  may  be  'converted'  to  the 
required  depth." 

493*  Compressing  by  Htdraulio  Maohineby. — The  heaviest 
hammers,  however,  are  found  to  produce  too  liiuch  local  and  exte- 
rior, and  too  little  distributed  and  interior  compression  upon  large 
masses  of  steel.  And  heavy  hammers  are  inconvenient,  especially 
when  the  forging  is  irregular  in  shape.  Therefore  steel-makers 
are  beginning  to  use  hydraulic  presses  for  drawing  and  shaping 
their  ingots.   At  the  new  works  of  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co., 
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now  erecting  at  Sheffield,  tibia  machineiy  will  be  enlwtitnted  for 
the  bearieet  Iiammers.  Mr.  Besaemer  bae  alao  patented  some 
alterations  especially  adapting  hydraulic  appamtos  to  the  drawing 
of  bis  ingots. 

It  ie  obvious  that  the  slow  and  uniform  preeBtue  oi  water 
pumped  through  a  amall  aperture  into  a  large  cylinder,  will  not 
Rtrike  a  blow,  but  that  it  will  allow  each  particle  of  matter  acted 
upon,  however  thick  the  mase,  time  to  distribute  the  pressure  to 
the  next  jiarticle.  In  the  case  of  ingots  compressed  while  hot 
from  the  moulds,  and,  therefore,  softer  within  than  without,  the 
interior  metal  would  be  better  worked  and  more  condensed  thaji 
the  e.\teriur  metal. 

494.  ItoLLDH}  AND  JoiHiNo  HooPS. — Another,  perhaps  equally 
imi>ortiint  advantage  due  to  the  casting  of  steel,  is  the  cheap  fab- 
rication of  booi«  with  endless  grain.     The  machinery  used  is  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  rolling- 
mill  ;  the  rolls  are  short,  overhang- 
ing their  journals,  so  that  a  ring 
can  be  slipped  over  them  (Fig.  187). 
A  ring  of,  say,  half  the  diamrter 
Mochme  for  rolling  hoops.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j,^^  thickness  of  the  fin- 

ished ring, is  cast  as  anyotber  ingot ii  cast.*  This  is  put  between 
and  drawn  round  by  the  rolls,  which  are  made  to  gradually 
approach  each  other  until  its  diameter  is  properly  increased,  and 
a  continuous  grain  is  developed  in  the  direction  of  its  circtun- 
ference,  Messrs.  Naylor,  Tickers  &  Co.  cast  a  great  many 
ingots  in  this  shape  for  tires,  and  for  Blakely  and  otlier  hooped 

There  would  be  no  difiiculty,  if  the  springing  of  the  necessarily 
small  inner  roll  id  not  serious,  in  making  tubes  two  or  three  feet 
long  in  this  way.  Lung  rolls  would  require  support  at  both  ends, 
lint  one  of  them  might  have  a  movable  pillow-block  at  one  end.  so 
that  a  ring  could  be  readily  put  in  or  removed, 

■A  and  Go.  cast  theio  ingots  on  a  Tielding  cora,  uid  hna 
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Mr.  Kmpp  makes  rings  with  endless  grain,  bj  forging  an  ingot 
into  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  188,  having  holes  in  its  ends,  and 
uniting  them  bj  a  slot,  opening  it  out  into  a  ring,  and  then  roll- 
ing it  in  the  manner  described.*    With  his  present       ^    ^gg 
machinery,  he  can  make  hoops  of  any  diameter,  but 
not  of  a  width  exceeding  6  inches. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  immense  hammers  and 
furnaces,  and  the  costly  experiments,  by  which  alone  thod  of  ma- 
a  manufacture  like  Mr.  Krupp's  can  be  established  ^°^  ^^^ 
in  another  country,  with  different  materials  and 
unskilled  workmen,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  proposes  the 
process  already  di&cussed  and  illustrated  (460),  of  fabricating  solid 
guns  from  small  masses  of  low  steel  or  wrought  iron.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Hitchcock's  process  woidd  be  valuable  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  long  hoops  from  rings. 

40ff«  Solid  Cast-Steel  Gnni. — The  soundness  of  steel  castings, 
especially  those  produced  by  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  ife  Co.,  and 
by  the  Bochum  Company,  Prussia,  have  induced  Captain  Blakely 
to  construct  parts  of  some  of  his  guns,  such  as  outer  jackets  fo 
embrace  inner  tubes,  of  hollow  ingots  not  forged,  but  only  an- 
nealed ;  and  there  is  a  growing  impression  in  England  that  the 
heaviest  ordnance  will  be  cast  solid  from  steel.  As  such  guns 
would  have  about  three  times  the  tenacity  of  cast  iron  per  square 
inch,  the  walls  could  be  so  much  thinner,  that  the  defects  due  to 
unequal  cooling  (364)  would  not  be  very  serious.  Besides, 
the  advantages  of  hollow  casting  (373)  and  cooling  from  the 
interior  could  be  as  well  realized  in  steel  as  in  iron.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  gain  in  strength  will  always  pay 
the  cost  of  hammering  steel. 

The  outer  jackets  of  built-up  guns,  upon  which  must  be  formed 
or  secured  the  trunnions  and  cascable,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of 
longitudinal  strength,  should  be  solid  at  the  breech  end,  can  only 
be  forged  at  a  very  great  cost.  And,  if  cast  hollow,  they  could 
be   so   little  compressed  or  drawn  by  forging,  that  very  little 

*  Mr.  Krupp's  Circular— Great  Exhibition,  1862. 
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strength  would  bo  added  to  them  by  that  proceea.  Therefore  llie 
simple  casting  and  aJinealing  of  such  parts,  in  the  mann^  adt^ited 
by  Captain  Blakely,  would  Beem  to  be  a  very  valoable  improre- 
mcnt  in  gun-making. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  tnbes  for  hydraulic  proBees, 
railway  tires  and  wheels,  cranked  axles  and  bells  of  every  Bize, 
are  cast  sound  and  homogeneous  throughout,  from  low  ateel,  by 
the  two  establishments  mentioned.  These  castings  are  always 
annealed,  which  increases  their  specific  gravity  and  touglmesB. 


Sbctioh  V,     Bbonzb. 

400-  An  alloy  of  about  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  parts  of 
tin,  commonly  known  as  "  gun-metal"  in  Europe,  is  popularly 
called  "  brass"  in  America,  when  used  for  cannon,  and  named 
"  bronze"  by  recent  American  writers.  A  strong  cast  iron  is  also 
known  in  America  as  "  gun-metal," 

Referring  to  Table  72,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  "  work  done" 
in,Btretching  to  the  elastic  limit  and  to  the  point  of  fracture,  is 
less  for  ordinary  bronze  than  fur  wrought  iron  of  maxiiauui  duc- 
tility, and  fur  low  steel.  This  defect,  added  to  the  costliness*  of 
bronze,  to  the  various  embarrassmeuts  experienced  in  the  easting 
uf  large  masses,  to  its  softness,  and  consequently  rapid  wear  and 
coiiipression,  and  to  its  injur}'  by  heat,  has  not  warranted  its  em- 
ployment for  large  calibres  and  high  chaises.  He  increase  of 
cost,  with  increase  of  weight,  would  probably  be  greater  for 
bronze  than  for  cast  iron,  and  much  greater  than  for  steel  fab- 
ricated by  Bessemer's,  or  wrought  mm  fabricated  by  Ames's  or 
nitc:lu!(K'k'B  i)roceB8,  because  bronze  must  be  cast  under  great  pres- 
sure, to  bo  sound  and  tenacious.  So  that,  were  it  the  proper  metal 
in  other  particulars,  an  unnecessarily  latge  and  actually  immense 
non-j>aying  capital  wolild  bo  tied  up  in  a  national  bronze  arma- 
ment.    The  high  value  of  the  old  material  would  not  offset  this 
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cost  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  railway  matters,  for  obvious 
reBSons. 

The  mean  ultimate  cohesion  of  gun-metal,  according  to  Euro- 
pean authorities  and  the  experiments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is  about  33000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  one  of  his  tables, 
Mr.  Mallet  states  it  from  32334  lbs.  to  43536  lbs.*  Major  Wade 
states  it  from  17698  to  56786  lbs.t 

Captain  Benton  says,:|:  that  "  the  density  and  tenacity  of  bronze, 
when  cast  into  the  form  of  cannon,  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
pressure  and  mode  of  cooling.  This  is  exhibited  by  the  means  of 
observations  made  on  five  guns  cast  at  the  Chicopee  Foundry, 
viz. : 


Dbnsitt. 

TXITAOITT  PKB  SQUABB  InOH. 

Breach  iqaarR. 

Gan-head. 

Finished  gun. 

Breech  aqoare. 

Gun-head. 

8.765 

8.444 

8.740 

46509 

»7415 

1 

"  The  guns  were  cast  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  breech 
square  at  the  bottom.  In  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the 
fusibility  of  tin  and  copper,  the  perfection  of  the  alloy  depends 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  furnace  and  the  treatment  of  the 
melted  metal.  By  these  means  alone,  the  tenacity  of  bronze  has 
been  carried,  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  Foundry,  as  high  as 
60000  lbs." 

The  fabrication  of  bronze  ordnance  appears  to  be  far  better  un- 
derstood in  Spain,  and  more  especially  in  Turkey,  than  in  Amer- 
ica or  England.  Some  bronze  guns  of  20  tons  weight  have  been 
cast  in  Spain,  but  they  cannot  be  rapidly  fired. 

49T*  According  to  American  and  British  authorities,  the 
want  of  uniformity,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  gun,  is 
a  striking  defect.     For  instance :  "  For  light  pieces,  especially  for 

♦  "On  the  Construction  of  Artillery,"  MaUet,  1866,  p.  IS. 
f  "Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Oumon,"  1866. 
X  "  Ordnance  and  Gunnerj,"  1862. 
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field>canDon,  bronze  Ib  mncli  used,  but  there  are  manj  objecdoDB 
even  to  this  alloy.  As  the  tin  is  mach  more  fiisible  than  the  cop- 
per, and  must  be  introduced  when  the  latter  is  in  Aision,  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  seize  the  precise  moment  when  the  alloy  can  be  properly 
formed ;  part  of  the  tin  is  frequently  homed  and  coDverted  into 
scoria."* 

Major  "Wade,  after  calculating  the  resolta  of  experiments  on  a 
lot  of  bronze  guns,  vast  at  Chicopeegt  says :  "  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  irregular  and  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  results  which  it  exhibits,  in  samples  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  guns,  *  *  *  By  an  examination 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  heads  of  all  the  guns  cast,  it  will 
appear  that  the  density  varies  from  8'308  to  8'756,  a  difference 
equal  to  38  lbs.  in  the  cubic  foot ;  and  that  the  tenacity  varies 
from  23529  to  35484,  a  difference  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3.  These 
differences  occur  in  satiiplea  taken  from  the  same  part  of  differeut 
castings,  the  gnu-head ;  the  part  which,  in  iron  cannon,  gives  a 
correct  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  all  parts  of  the 
gun.  *  *  *  The  materials  used  in  all  these  castings  were  of 
the  same  quality;  they  were  melted,  cast,  and  cooled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  were  designed  to  he  similarly  treated  in  all  respects. 
The  causes  why  such  irregular  and  unequal  results  were  produced, 
when  the  materials  used  and  the  treatment  of  them  were  ap- 
parently equal,  are  yet  to  be  ascertained."  Speaking  of  another 
lot  of  bronze  howitzers,  made  at  the  Soutii  Boston  Foundry,  the 
same  authority  says :  "  On  a  general  resurvcy  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  nil  the  samples  tested,  the  most  striking  feature 
exiiibitcd  is  that  of  their  great  diversity  in  density  and  strength, 
and  for  which  no  obvious  or  satisfactory  cause  is  seen  or  can  be 
assigned." 

498.  Tlie  antlioritiee  generally  agree  that  the  tin  in  bronze 
guns  is  gradually  melted  by  the  heat  of  successive  explosions. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  field-guns,  the  heavy  charges  -and  pro- 


*  "  Ordnance  and  Kftval  Otuuerr,"  SimpMiti,  1S63. 

t "  Keporta  of  Exporimetita  od  U«tak  for  Cannon,"  1666. 
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jeotiles,  and  the  quick  firing  demanded  in  iron-clad  warfare, 
would  Boon  destroy  this  material.  Colonel  Wilford  stated,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Service  Institution,*  that  iron  mortars 
were  introduced  because  holes  were  burned  in  the  chambers  of 
bronze  mortars  by  the  immense  heat  of  the  powder-gas.  Heat 
also  causes  the  drooping  of  the  Darts  of  a  bronze  gun  that  over- 
hang the  trunnions. 

As  to  decomposition,  Captain  Benton  sajs  :t  '^  Bronze  is  but 
Blightlj  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  gases  evolved  from  gun- 
powder, or  by  atmospheric  causes ;"  but  Captain  Simpson  remarks:^ 
that  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  also 
produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  this  kind  of  piece,  by  acting 
chemically  on  the  bronze. 

4100*  Both  abrasion  and  compression  are  due  to  softness.  The 
hardness  of  bronze,  as  compared  with  cast  and  wrought  iron,  is 
tabulated  by  Major  Wade.     (Table  71.)§ 

All  these  defects  of  bronze  for  the  bore  of  a  gun,  irrespective  of 
strength,  viz.,  the  melting  of  the  tin,  the  change  of  figure,  the 
conversion,  abrasion,  and  compression — obviously  aggravate  each 
other ;  and,  when  taken  in  connection  with  rifling  and  excessive 
pressures,  are  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  mate- 
rial to  meet  the  conditions  of  greatest  effect  under  consideration. 

The  average  ultimate  tenacity  of  bronze  is  so  low — in  fact,  little 
above  that  of  the  best  average  cast  gun-iron — that  the  loss  of 
strength,  due  to  want  of  regulated  initial  tension  and  compression, 
becomes  a  very  serious  defect,  when  calibres  are  large  and  pres- 
sure high.  To  remedy  it  by  hooping  bronze  with  steel  or  iron, 
would  not  avoid  the  defective  surface  of  the  bore,  just  considered. 

SOO.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  lined  cast-iron  guns  with 
bronze,  and  Captain  Blakely  has  constructed  some  experimental 
guns  in  the  same  way,  for  another  reason :  bronze  can  safely 
elongate  more  than  cast  iron,  without  permanent  change  of  figure ; 

•  "  Joarnal  of  the  United  Service  Institation,"  Jime,  1862. 

f  "OrdnaQoe  and  Gunnery,"  1862. 

X  "Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery,"  1862. 

g  "  Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Gaanon,"  1866. 
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and  when  it  is  pat  in  a  position  where  it  must  be  more  elongated 
by  internal  pressure,  the  strength  of  the  whole  structore  is  thus 
brought  into  service — the  principle  of  varying  elasticity,  already 
considered,  is  approximately  realized  (320). 

SOI.  Bronze  hoops  upon  steel  or  iron  barrels  (106)  would 
avoid  the  defect  of  a  soft  bore,  but  it  would  increase  the  defect 
just  considered,  due  to  the  unequal  stretching  of  the  layers  of  a 
tube  by  internal  pressure.  A  principal  advantage  of  bronze  hoops 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wiard  (338)  is,  that  with  the  little  heat  they 
would  get  from  the  powder,  they  would  expand  to  the  same  extent, 
approximately,  as  the  more  highly -heated  iron  barrel,  thus  redu- 
cing the  danger  of  bursting  by  rapid  firing. 

Section  VL     Otheb  Alloys. 

S99.  Phosphosus  is  known  to  improve  the  strength  of  copper, 
and  to  make  it  cast  soundly.  Mr.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  Britisli 
War  Department,  stated  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,* 
that  he  had  made  some  experiments  upon  the  combinations  of 
phosphorus  with  copper,  and  ^'  had  found  that  by  the  introduction 
of  a  small  proportion  of  that  substance,  say  from  2  to  4  per  cent., 
of  phosphorus  into  copper,  a  metal  was  produced,  remarkable  for 
its  density  and  tenacity,  and  superior  in  every  respect  to  ordinary 
gun-metal  (the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  known  by  that  name).  He 
believed  tlie  average  strain  borne  by  gun-metal  might  be  repre- 
sented by  81000  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch ;  whilst  the  material 
obtained  by  adding  phosphorus  to  copper  bore  a  strain  of  from 
48000  to  50000  lbs.  But  the  increased  tenacity  was  not  the  only 
beneficial  result  obtained  by  this  treatment  of  copper.  The  mate- 
rial was  more  uniform  throughout,  which  was  scarcely  ever  the 
case  with  gun-metrJ.  The  experiments  alluded  to  were  merely 
preliminary,  and  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  checked  by  the 
improvements  since  introduced  in  the  construction  of  field-guns, 
which  had  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  employment  of  gnn- 

^  Gonstniclion  of  Artillery,  Inst  CHtA  Bngineen,  1S60. 
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metal.''    The  improvementB  alluded  to  were  wrought  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  processes  of  fabrication. 

tl03.  Aluminium  is  found  to  add  great  strength  to  copper. 
The  compound  thus  formed  is  called  Aluminium  Bronze.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun-Factories,  Woolwich, 
has  found  the  tensile  strength  of  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  to  be  73181  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
or  twice  that  of  gun-metal ;  and  its  resistance  to  crushing,  132146 
lbs.,  that  of  gun-metal  being  120000  lbs.  The  aluminium  bronze 
did  not  begin  to  change  figure  until  the  pressure  exceeded  20384 
lbs.  In  transverse  strength  or  rigidity,  it  was  also  found  superior 
to  gun-metal,  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  1.  Its  tenacity  and  elas- 
ticity depend  on  a  particular  number  of  meltings :  at  the  first 
melting  it  is  very  brittle,  a  state  to  which  it  again  returns  after 
fusion.* 

"The  first  melting  appears  to  produce  internal  mechanical  mix- 
ture,  rather  than  cliemical  combination  of  the  metals ;  as,  in  the 
proportion  of  10  of  aluminium  and  90  of  copper,  an  alloy  of  a  very 
brittle  character  is  produced  by  the  first  melting ;  but  renewed 
opportunity  of  uniting  into  a  definite  chemical  compound  being 
afifbrded  by  repeated  melting,  a  more  uniform  combination  seems 
to  take  place,  and  a  metal  is  produced  free  from  brittleness,  and 
having  about  the  same  hardness  as  iron.  The  alloy,  containing 
rather  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  is  said  to  possess  the 
most  uniform  composition  and  the  best  degree  of  hardness ;  but  it 
is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  produce  this  desirable  uniformity 
of  texture,  as  patches  of  extreme  hardness  sometimes  occur,  which 
resist  the  tools,  and  are  altogether  unamenable  to  the  action  of  the 
rollers."! 

Aluminium  bronze,  composed  of  9  parts  by  weight  of  copper 
and  1  of  aluminium,  was  found  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  43  tons  (96320  lbs.) ;  but  two  other  specimens, 
which  were  not  quite  sound,  had  only  a  mean  tensile  strength  of 


^  Philosophical  Magazine, 
f  Newton*8  Joanud  of  Arts. 
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about  22^  tona*  (50400  lbs.).  Bo  that  the  metal  is  liable  to  great 
variations  in  Btrength. 

Tbo  cost  of  this  alloy,  6a.  6d.,  or  (1.63  per  ponud,  wonld  of 
coursQ  prevent  its  extensire  introdacdon  bb  a  cannon-^netal. 

•S04.  Stebro-Metal,  a  recent  invendoD  of  Baron  de  Koathom, 
of  Vienna,  is  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Tim4t,f 
in  an  article  tliat  contains  so  many  accnratg  statements  on  other 
points,  as  to  merit  consideration :  "  The  mechanical  properties  of 
the  alloy  have  been  carefully  examined  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tntion,  Vienna,  in  the  presence  of  competent  observers ;  and  I  now 
liave  before  nie  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  tabulated  results  of  not 
fewer  than  30  experiments,  from  which  I  select  the  following. 
Tlie  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  is  eetimat«d  in  English  tons: 


TuBLK    LXXIlr. — Tknsilk    STaaNOTH    c 


3TIBH0-UKTA1. — BrPERIHKNTa    ( 


Tentllr  Btmiglli 
1           In  Ton* 

B«la«dt»Foud4. 

«7 
34 

76.60 

After  Forging  Red-hot _ 

After  Dr»wn  Cold - 

3> 

gjix. 

QDi.-MtT*i^B»om 

iS 

40j»o 

"Tlie  same  copper,  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  was  used  in  making 
both  the  Eterro-metal  and  the  gun-metrf,  and  for  the  latter  the 
l)e6t  English  tin  waa  employed.  Both  alloys  were  cast  under  pre- 
(-isely  gimilar  conditions,  and  run  into  the  same  mould.  Similar 
tests  were  made  at  the  Arsenal,  Vienna,  and  the  results  are  as  fol- 
low: 


*  Correnpoadence  of  tha  London  Hina. 

t  Loadon  Tima,  Feb.  3d,  1S63.     Also  quoted  hj  dw  London  S 
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Tabui  LXXrV. — ^TiNSELB  Stbbngth  of  Stbbbo-Mbtal. — '. 

Absbnal,  Yunna. 


Stsbbo-Mbtal. 


After  Simpk  Fution  ... 
After  Forging  Red-hot 


Drawn  Cold  and  reduced  from  loo 
to  77  of  tnintvene  Secdonal  Area. 


■BzFiBiiaBns  at  thb 

Sedaoed  to  FOnndi. 

62720 
71680 

8a88o 


^^  The  Bpecimens  of  metal  operated  on  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments were  analyzed  at  the  Austrian  mint.  The  results  are  as 
under : 

Tablb  LXXY. — Analysis  of  Austrian  Stbbbo-Mxtal. 


Copper 
Spelter 
Iron  .. 
Tin.... 


PolytMhnlo  Metal. 


55.04 
42.36 

1.77 
0.83 

100.00 


Arsenal  MetaL 


57.63 

40>22 

1. 86 

o>i5 

99*86 


"  Experience  lias  shown  tliat  the  proportion  of  spelter  may  vary 
from  38  to  42  per  cent.,  without  materially  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  alloy.  *  *  *  The  specific  gravity  of  the  forged  metal  is 
8*37,  and  that  of  the  same  metal,  drawn  cold  into  wire,  8*40. 

*  *  *  But  sterro-metal  possesses  another  quality  which,  in 
reference  to  its  application  for  guns,  is  regarded  as  more  impor- 
tant than  its  high  tenacity,  viz.,  great  elasticity.  It  is  not  per- 
manently elongated  until  stretched  beyond  ^ij   of   its  length. 

*  *  *  Sterro-metal,  it  should  be  stated,  is  firom  30  to  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  gun-metal.  Field-guns,  from  4  to  12-pound- 
era,  have  been  made  of  single  pieces  of  metal,  worked  by  the 
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action  of  a  bjdraallc  press,  whereby  expense  in  : 
avoided;  but  reliable  experimentB  have  demoaetrated  that  the 
metal  thas  treated  has  precisely  the  same  properties  and  the 
same  teneile  strength  as  bars  of  it  drawn  out  under  the  steam- 
ham  mcr.     *  *  * 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  tremendons  concuaaions 
occasioned  bj-  firing  will  not  seriously  injure  this  new  alloy,  and 
whether  tlic  surface  of  a  metal  containing  so  large  a  proportion 
of  spelter  will  not  be  seriously  corroded." 

Experiments  at  the  Kotal  Gdm-Factokies,  Woolwich,  wtth 
Sterbo-Metal. — The  following  is  the  official  report  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  upon  this  metal,  variously 
compounded  and  treated: 

"  Composition  of  this  alloy,  as  made  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna, 
is — copper,  60;  zinc,  41-88  ;  iron,  1-94;  tin,  -156.  And,  as  made 
at  tlie  Polytechnic,  Vienna,  its  composition  is  :  copper,  60 ;  zinc, 
46-18;  iron,  1-93;  tin,  '905. 

"  Alloys  of  similar  composition  to  that  of  the  Austrian  metal 
have  been  prepared  in  the  Royal  Gun-Factories,  from  which  a 
better  result  iias  been  obtained  than  from  mixtures  of  tho  Aus- 
trian metals,  also  prepared  in  the  Royal  Gun-Factories.  The  sub- 
joined tiible  shows  the  rcBultB  of  the  experiments  with  these  dif- 
ferent speciuienB. 

"This  alloy  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Baron  de  Rosthorn, 
of  Vioiiiia,  It  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
'  firm.'  It  consists  of  copper  and  spelter,  with  small  portions  of 
iron  and  tin  ;  and  to  these  latter  its  peculiar  properties  are  attrib- 
uted. 

"  It  has  a  brass-yellow  color,  is  close  in  grain,  is  free  from  poros- 
ity, and  has  considerable  hardness,  whereby  it  is  well  adapted  to 
bearing-ntetal,  or  other  purposes,  where  resistance  to  friction  is 
needed. 

"  Sterro-metal  possesees  another  quality,  which,  in  reference  to 
its  application  for  guns,  is  regarded  as  more  important  than  its 
high  tenacity,  namely,  great  elasticity. 

"  The  inventor  proposes  that,  in  heavy  ordnance,  the  interior 
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Tabiji  LXSTVL — Composition  and  Stbinoth  of  Stbbbo-Mxtal,  Woolwich. 


OompotitloiL 


AnstrUn  Mixture 

R.  G.  Factories  Mixture  of  ^ 
copper,  60 1  sine,  39 ;  iron,  > 

3Jt»»«-5  J 

Do.  do.  of  ^ 
copper,  60 )  sine,  44;  iron,  >- 
4i  tin* J 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 


TfMtment 


Ai  receiTed  

Catt  in  land 

Catt  in  tand 

Catt  in  iron 

Catt  in  iron  and    *! 
annealed f 

Forged  red-hot 


Strain  at  per- 
manent elon- 
gation of  iM 
per  inch. 

Breaking 
weight 

Tona. 

ToiM. 

6.75 

16.75 

II* 

21*    5 

«3-75 

19.25 

17.25 

24.25 

15. is 

23.25 

17. 

28. 

Ultimate 

elongation 

per  in. 


IneheiL 
•  I 

.05 

•015 

>oi6 

.02 

.045 


should  consiBt  of  a  tube  of  Bterro-metal,  and,  over  this,  wrought 
or  cast  iron  should  be  shrunk,  from  the  breech  to  beyond  the 
tronnions." 

SOSm  An  alloy  of  copper,  made  by  the  Ames  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  is  said  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
80000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  particulars  of  the  composition 
are  not  made  public. 

ffOO.  In  the  discussion  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, before  referred  to,  *  Mr.  Charles  Fox  said  that  "  he  believed 
it  would  eventually  be  found  that  the  best  gun  could  be  con- 
Btmcted  with  some  extremely  dense  and  homogeneous  alloy,  cast 
and  used  without  being  drawn  under  the  hammer.  If  a  gun  was 
made  of  an  alloy  possessing  very  great  density,  the  detonating 
force  of  the  powder  would  be  resisted  by  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
metal  employed  than  it  could  be  by  making  use  of  one  with 
greater  elasticity.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  best  guns  would  be 
made  of  iron,  mixed  with  some  other  metals,  such  as  wolfram  and 
titaniam,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  strength  and  density.     Mr. 


«  "OooBtruction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  Civil  Engineers,  1860. 
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Miisliet  had  obtained  great  density,  by  miziBg  with  iron  a  enuUl 
percentage  of  wolfram,  and  great  strength  by  the  use  of  titaninm. 
Therefore,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  guns  cast  of  the 
densest  alloys  would  have  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  their 
.  thickness,  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  complicated  and  expen- 
sive mode  of  construction," 

sot.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  further 
experimentB,  to  predict  either  great  success  or  failure  for  the 
alloys  considered,  as  compared  with  Bteel,  The  field  for  discovery 
and  improvement  is  certainly  broad  and  promising ;  but  no  more 
so  than  in  the  case  of  steel.  Although  the  alloying  of  copper, 
especially  for  cannon,  has  been  practised  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  should,  therefore,  be  in  advance  of  steel-making, 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  artillery,  is  the  work  of  tlie  last  decade, 
both  metals — in  fact,  all  metals — are  undeveloped,  because  their 
chemical  relations,  and  especially  their  elongation,  within  and 
beyond  the  elastic  limit,  and  the  corresponding  pressures,  have  not 
been  properly  investigated. 

While  certain  alloys,  of  both  iron  and  copper,  have  one  impor- 
tant feature  in  common — homogeneity,  due  to  fuaibility,  at  prac- 
ticable temperatures — the  alloys  of  iron  have  this  grand  advan- 
tage: iron  is  every wliere  cheap  and  abundant;  and  the  other 
necessary  ingredients  and  fluxes — carbon,  manganese,  zinc,  and 
Biliciiini — are  equally  abundant,  and,  in  some  localities,  already 
mixed,  which  would  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  advantageous, 
althongh  the  mixtures  are  not  found  in  proper  proportions. 

SOH.  Conclnsions. — 1.  The  fitness  of  metals  for  cannon 
depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  their  elongation  within  the  elas- 
tic limit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  produce  this 
elongation ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  their  elasticity. 

It  also  depends,  if  the  least  possible  weight  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  greatest  possible  preventive  against  explosive  bursting,  upon 
the  amount  of  elongation  and  the  corresponding  presatire,  beyond 
the  elastic  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ductility  of  the  metaL 

Hardness,  to  resist  compression  and  wear,  is  the  other  most  im- 
portant quality. 
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3.  OaBt  iron  has  the  least  ultimate  tenacity,  elasticity,  and  duc- 
tility ;  but  it  is  harder  than  bronze  and  wrought  iron,  and  more 
uniform  and  trustworthy  than  wrought  iron,  because  it  is  homo- 
geneous. 

The  unequal  cooling  of  solid  castings  leaves  them  under  initial 
rupturing  strains ;  but  hollow  casting,  and  cooling  from  within, 
remedies  this  defect,  and  other  minor  defects. 

3.  Wrought  iron  has  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  elasticity,  a  high  degree  of  ductility,  and  a  greater  ultimate 
tenacity,  than  cast  iron ;  but,  as  large  masses  must  be  welded  up 
from  small  pieces,  this  tenacity  cannot  be  depended  upon :  this 
defect,  however,  is  more  in  the  process  of  fabrication  than  in  the 
material,  and  may  be  modified  by  improved  processes.  Another  . , 
serious  defect  of  wrought  iron  is  its  softness,  and  consequent  j 
yielding,  under  pressure  and  friction. 

4.  Low  cast  steel  has  the  greatest  ultimate  tenacity  and  hard- 
ness ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  with  an  equal  d^ree  of  duc- 
tility, it  has  the  highest  elasticity.  . 

It  has  tlie  great  advantage  over  wrought  iron,  of  homogeneity,     j 
in  masses  of  any  size. 

It  is,  unlike  tlie  other  metals,  capable  of  great  variation  in  den- 
sity, by  the  simple  processes  of  hardening  and  annealing,  and, 
therefore,  of  being  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  elongation 
that  it  is  subjected  to,  in  either  solid  or  built-up  guns. 

5.  Bronze  has  greater  ultimate  tenacity  than  cast  iron,  but  it 
has  little  more  elasticity,  and  less  homogeneity;  it  has  a  high 
degree  of  ductility,  but  it  is  the  softest  of  cannon-metals,  and 
is  injuriously  affected  by  the  heat  of  high  charges. 

The  other  alloys  of  copper  are  very  costly,  and  their  endurance, 
under  high  charges,  is  not  determined. 

6.  In  view  of  the  duty  demanded  of  modem  guns,  simple  cast 
iron  is  too  weak,  although  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  jackets 
over  steel  tubes — a  position  where  mass,  small  extensibility,  and 
the  cheap  application  of  the  trunnions  and  other  projections,  are 
the  chief  requirements.  And,  although  cast-iron  barrels,  hooped 
with  the  best  high  wrought  iron,  and  with  low  steel,  cannot  fulfil 


^ 
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all  the  theoretical  couditions  of  strength,  and  do  not  endare  the 
highest  charges,  they  have   thoB   far  proved   troBtwoithy   aad 


Wronght  iron,  in  large  masses,  cannot  be  tmsted,  and  is,  in  all 
cases,  too  soft. 

Bronze  is  impracticably  soft  and  destractible  by  heat. 

Low  steel  is,  therefore  (possibly  in  connection  with  cast 
iron,  as  stated  above),  by  reason  of  the  associated  qaalitiee  which 
may  be  called  etrength  and  toughness,  the  only  material  from 
which  we  can  hope  to  maintain  reeietance  to  the  high  preMttres 
demanded  in  modem  warfare. 


KlFLINQ  AND  PROJECTILES. 


CHAPTER  V. 
xaasa  and  pbojbctiles. 


StANDAKD   F0SM8    AND    pBAOnOB   DBSOBIBED.* 

SOS.  The  first  cotnprelieiisivfl  experimeDt  with  rifled  cannon 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Ruaeia,  abont  1836,  and  consiated 
in  firing  1800  rounds  from  a  12-poimder,  262  shots  in  one  day 
from  an  18-pounder,  and  100  shots  continnonsly,  on  succeesive 
days,  from  both  an  18-pounder  and  a  24-ponnder,  without  either 
wade  or  grease.  The  gun  was  the  invention  of  Montigny,  of  Bel- 
gium, and  was  r^ected  by  hie  own  G-ovemment,  and  finally  by 
the  BuBsian  and  the  BritiBh  Governments. 

310,  Major  (now  General)  Gavalli,  a  Sardinian  officer,  experi- 
mented, in  1845,  with  a  breech-loading  gun  (Fig.  189]  which  was 
rifled  with  two  grooves  for  a  plain  iron  shot  (Fig.  190).     In  1847, 


OsTalli  rifled  breech-loader. 

he  obtained  good  results  with   an  S-in.  gun,  until  the  breech- 
loading  apparatus  gave  way. 

*  Uanr  of  the  ToUowiiig  hiBtoricsl  and  descriptive  Quta  aboat  European  pn^ectilea 
are  compiled  from  papers  read  by  Commander  E.  A.  G.  Boott,  R.  N.,  befbre  the  BoTil 
United  Serrioe  InstitutioD. 


511.  Id  1846,  Baroa  Walirendorf,  of  Sweden,  affixed  lead  to 
the  sides  of  elongated  projectiles  by  meauB  of  groovee  (Fig.  191). 


[3> 


Cwalli  pKijoctile. 


W^irandoifB  lead-OMting. 


The  plan  was  tried  at  Berlin  in  1851,  in  a  6-grooved  12-poaiider 
with  a  slow  twiet ;  and  afterwards  in  both  Sweden  and  Frnssia ; 
and  in  1857  in  France,  but  without  remarkable 
success.  In  1856,  General  Timmerhane,  of  Bel- 
gium, invented  an  expanding  (Fig.  192)  sabot, 
which  was  forced  into  the  rifling,  and  thus  gave 
rotation  to  the  projectile.  His  gun  had  two, 
four,  and  six  grooves,  witli  one  turn  in  18  feet. 

313.  In  these  plans  wo  find  tlie  germs  of  tlie 
three  leading  systems  of  the  present  day — tlie 
solid  pi-ojectile,  fitted  to  enter  the  grooves  of  tlie 
gun  ;  the  compression  of  a  soft  covering  on  the 
shot  by  the  lands  of  tlie  gun  (the  Armstrong 
system);  and  the  expansion  of  the  rear  of  the 
shot  by  the  pressure  of  the  powder,  to  fill  the 
grooves  of  the  gun. 
A13.  Tbe  Ceutering  SrHem. — The  solid  projectile,  fitted  to 
the  rifling  of  the  gun  so  as  to  centre  itself,  has  been  improved  by 
Cominandur  Scott,  R.  N.,  in  what  he  calls  the  "  centrical"  sys- 
tem, which  will  be  further  mentioned  (535).  The  centering  sys- 
tem may  embody  the  compressing  ur  expanding  system  in  any 
required  degree.  While  the  shot  is  rotated  by  tlie  solid  projeo 
tioDS  formed  upon  it  and  fitting  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun,  the 
exterior  of  these  proje<;tionB,  or  of  the  whole  shot  (5x1),  may  be 
covered  with  a  soft  substance,  whicli  may,  in  tlie  case  of  a  breech- 
loader, be  larger  than  the  bore,  and  thus  be  compresEed  while 
passing  out  of  the  gun  ;  or  which  may,  like  the  Sawyer  projeotile 
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(540),  be  expanded  by  the  pressure  of  the  powder  to  fill  the 
giiii. 

Usually,  tliti  bard  surface  of  the  projectile  is  dressed  to  bear 
directly  upon  tbo  surface  of  tlic  bore,  leaving  a  little  windage. 
Whitwortli's  (531)  and  Scott's  (535^  projectiles  are  examples  of 
lliis  practice. 

SI4.  Projectiles,  having  wings  fitted  for  certain  grooves,  can 
only  be  used,  each  with  its  own  bore;  while  compressed  or  ex- 
panded shot  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  form  of  rifling.  In  a 
ffun  grooved  for  winged  shot,  however,  any  expanding  shot  can 
be  employed  ;  wliile,  if  tlie  enemy  has  no  guns  fitted  for  winged 
lihot,  he  cannot  fire  such  sliot  back,  when  any  arc  captured  or 
recovered. 

StS.  Fkescii,— The  first  successful  adoption  of  rifled  cannon 
in  warfare  was  by  tlie  French  against  the  Austrians,  in  1859.*  The 
plan  (Fig.  193),  brought  forward  as  early  as 
1842  by  Colonel  (now  General)  Treuilie  de 
Beaulien,  and  twice  ignored  by  the  French 
Artillery  Committee,  was  finally  appreciated 
by  the  Emperor,  after  the  before-mentioned 
trials  of  Walirendorf's  and  several  other  rifled 
projectiles.  It  consisted  of  12  zinc  studs,  or 
buttons,  placed  on  the  sliot  in  pairs,  so  as  to 
project  into  the  6  rounded  grooves  of  tlie  gun. 
One  stud,  or  piojection  on  the  gun,  was  ar- 
ranged to  push  tlie  bearings  of  the  shot  tight 
against  those  sides  of  the  groove  on  which  it 
would  press  in  going  out,  so  as  to  decrease 
jarring  and  play. 

For  larger  orihiance,  tlie  French  commenced  by  making  two  slial- 
low  elliptical  grooves  (Fig,  194).  The  projectiles  were  of  solid  iron ; 
thoee  having  short  studs  or  bearings  were  used  with  the  "  gaining 
twist,"  and  those  liaving  long  bearings  with  the  nniform  twist 

•  The  present  FrcTir-h  fpnti' 
mander  SooU's  cenlerltig  syati 
Aupiflt,  1860. 
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Okunance. 


But  as  the  projectile  could  not  accurately  centre  itself  on  two 
points,  three  points  were  pruvided,  and  in  Decemher,  1860,  the 
three-grooved  gun  (Fig.  195),  with  the  gaining  twist,  was  iotro- 


Barlj  French  rifling  for  ordnance. 


Frendi  riBiiiK  1880. 


duced.  Studs  faced  with  white  metal  were  cast  on  the  bearing 
side  of  the  projectile  (Fig.  196).  Tlie  ordnance  time  treated  were 
cast-iron  30-]>ounderB  and  50-poundere,  strongtliened  by  hoops 
over  the  breech. 


French  prpjectile,  1860. 

S16.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  French  rifling 
and  projectile  (Fig.  197)  used  witli  a  cast-iron  32-ponnder  gnn. 
charge,  5'5  lbs,,  in  the  English  competitive  trials  of  1861 ; — In- 
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8'54S ;  number  of  groovea,  3 ; 
I  ,  weight  of  sliot,  59  5  Ibt  , 


creasing  twist,  from  0  to  4'6 
widtli,  1-919  in. ;  deptli,  0 
length,  lrt'05  in. ;  diame- 
ter, 6'3ti  iti. ;  diameter  of 
powder-chamber,  4'66  m  ; 
buTBting  charge,  5  lbs  6 
oz.  (592). 

Sir.  Tlie  old  «-in  24 
pounder,  of  4400  Ibs.w  eight, 
iB  rifled  to  carry  53-lb  pro 
jectileB  with  a  5-lb  3-oz 
charge. 

318.  The  old  30-poun- 
der,*  of  6-5-in.  bore  and 
8239  lbs.  weight,  is  hooped 
with  Bteel,  and  rifled  to 
carry  99-11 1.  projectiles,  w  ith 
chaises  of  7J  lbs.  to  26  lbs 
The  rifling  and  the  jjresent 
Btud  of  this  gun  are  show  n, 
fall  Bize,  by  Fig.  199.  The 
hooi>ed  OniMi  de  30  w  the 
standard  French  naval  gun 

310.  Itwi]lheo1>sened 
that  a  considerable  windage 
ia  allowed  in  French  guns. 
The  objcfrt  of  this  practice, 
which  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  ArraBtrong  i)racti<e, 
will  be  considered  in  an- 
other section.     (647,  note). 

•laO.  The  regular  French  bronze  field-gun,  Fig.  198,  hus  the 
calibre  of  the  ()Id  4-pounder — 3'4  inches ;  it  weighs  730  lbs.,  and 
tires  an  8-8-lb.  projectile,  with  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz, ;  bursting 


*  This  ^Q  ia  mioutelj  deiicrlbed  in  Chuptor  I.    (84.) 
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charge  of  shell,  7  oz.     The  mountain  howitzer,  a  shorter  gun,  use** 
the  same  ammunition. 

The  old  12-pounder,  when  rifled,  is  called  a  gun  of  reserve.    Its 


Present  French  groove  and  stud,  Camon  de  30,  full  size. 

particulars  are : — Bore,  4J  in. ;  weight,  1350  lbs. ;  charge,  2*2  lbs. ; 
weight  of  shell,  25*3  lbs. 

931.  Austrian. — The  Austrians,  having  experimented  with 
both  the  compressive  system  and  the  centering  system,  decided 
on  the  latter,  substantiallj  in  the  form  used  by  the  French.  More 
recently  they  have  introduced  the  system  illustrated  by  Figs.  200 
to  203,  as  specially  adapted  to  gun-cotton,  a  material  now  entirely 
substituted  for  gunpowder  in  the  Austrian  service.  (See  Appen- 
dix.) Fig.  203  is  a  cross-section  of  the  3-in.  field-gun.  The  bore 
is  spiral  in  section,  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  point  a.  The 
land  a  c  \a  the  bearing  side  going  in,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bore  is 
the  bearing  side  which  rotates  the  shot  coming  out.  The  cast-iron 
projectile  d  dy  Fig.  200  (longitudinal  section),  and  Fig.  201  (cross- 
section),  is  covered  with  the  soft  metal  coating  e  e^  which  enters 
the  gun  freely  when  the  projection  h  bears  against  the  land  a  c, 
but  which,  as  the  shot  comes  out,  is  compressed  by  the  spiral 
bore  and  shuts  off  tlie  windage.  To  prevent  the  shot  jamming 
in  the  bore,  three  grr)oves,  k  m  7?,  are  introduced  to  receive 
(corresponding  ribs  on  the  shot.  But  the  shot  is  centred  and 
rotated  coming  out,  by  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bore  as 
well  as  by  these  three  grooves.  Fig.  202  represents  the  fuse 
used  with  the  shell. 

S93,  The  Eussians  have  adopted  the  French  rifling  for  heavy 


ritllag,  BheLl  and  fiue  fi>r  gun-eottfa. 
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FlQ.  204. 


Russian  8t\idded  rifle-shell. 


ordnance,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  machinery  for 
grcx>ving  guns  without  dismounting  them.  It  is  stated  that  their 
cast-iron  56-pounders  and  120- 
pounders  are  to  be  hooped  and 
rifled  with  three  grooves.  "The 
Eussiaiis  had  rifled  several  of 
their  smaller  fortress-guns  (30- 
pounders  and  24-pounders)  with 
six  grooves,  and  their  field-pieces 
have  l)een  mostly  rifled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  but,  instead  of  placing  the  studs  in  pairs,  and  having 
twelve  of  them,  they  use  only  six  placed  alternately.  Their 
rifling  has  an  equal  twist,  and  the  grooves  are  slightly  narrowed 
at  the  bottom.  In  the  field-piece  they  are  sloped  off  on  one  side 
to  allow  the  projectile,  the  bearings  of  which  are  also  sloped  off, 
to  wedge  itself  tightly ;  but  these  slight  modifications,  which 
have  been  also  tried  in  France,  possess  no  advantage  over  the  fit- 
tings adopted  for  the  French  service."* 

533.  More  recently,  the  Eussians  have  adopted  the  Armstrong 
shunt  system  of  rifling  with  tlieir  steel  ordnance.     This  will  be 


Fio.  206. 


FlO.  206. 


Section  of  Fig.  204. 


Russian  rifle-groore. 


illustrated,  as  used  in  England  and  in  Russia,  in  another  section 

(552). 

334.  The  Spaijiards  have  modified  the  French  system  by 

adopting  a  uniform  twist,  and  placing  the  studs  upon  the  projec- 
tile in  pairs  (Figs.  207  and  209).      Three  grooves  are  used ;  the 


•  Com.  Scott     Journal  Ro3ral  U.  Serrioe  Inst,  April,  1862. 
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caat-iron  guna  are  reinforced  with  houps  having  definite  initial 
teneioD. 

53S.  The  failure  of  the  Cavalli  and  Wahrendorf  breech-load- 
ing apparatus  for  heavy  guns,  in  Sardinia,  led  to  the  abandon- 


Sectiou  of  Spanish  guO.  SpaniBh 


ment  of  the  compreaatoir  tiystem,  and  the  adoption  of  the  French 
rifling  and  prujoctiks.  A  similar  failure  of  the  Arinstrmig  hreech- 
loader  is  anticipated,  if  not  qnite  realized,  in  England.  In  that 
event,  the  conipre-*>ion  system,  which  depends  ujhui  loading  at 
the  rear  en<l  of  the  bore,  would  of  course  be  abandoned. 

336,  In  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Portugal — in  fact,  on  the  Con- 
tinent generally,  excepting  in  Pniasia  and  Belgium,  centering  the 
projectile,  on  the  French  plan,  has  been  adopted  for  rifled  ordnance. 
It  has  also  been  adopted  in  England,  with  a  little  modification  (see 
shunt-rifling),  for  the  Armstrong  lOJ  and  I3-in.  rifles,  few  experi- 
mental 70  and  12-pounder8,  and  for  other  experimental  guns. 

337.  Lancasteb. — Another  plan  of  centering  the  shot  is  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lanca»ter  (Fig.  310),  used,  with  partial  sncceae;,  by 
the  English  in  the  Crimea,  and  since  made  the  snbject  of  many 
costly  experiments.  The  gun  is  rifled  with  two  rounded  grooves, 
each  half  the  circumference  in  u'idth,  ko  that  the  cross-section  of 
the  bore  is  oval.    Only  a  trai^e  of  the  original  bore  is  left  at  its 
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minor  axis.     The  major  axis  in  the  32  pounder  w  6  97  in  ,  and  tbe 

minor  axis  0  37  m  ,  bo  that,  coDsidered  as  a  two-grooved  nfle,  the 

groovee  are  '3  inch  deep  at  their 

centres.     The  pitch  of  the  nfiing 

is  one  turn  in  30  leet     The  ear 

lier  projectiles,  viz  ,  those  sent  to 

the  Crimea,  were  made  of  wroiight 

iron,   simply   oval,   hut    mthout 

any  rifle-twist   npon  them ,   but 

more  reeentlj  tlie  shot  have  been 

bent  to  the  shape  of  the  bore , 

some  of  these  had  a  wrought  iron 

casing  put o^eracast  irtiM  projec 

tile,  and  this,  pn)jc(tiii<;  4  inches 

to  the  rear,  carried  a  hibncant 

which  tlie  wooden  wedges  at  the 

bottom  sent  out  while  expanding  tlie  casing  so  as  to  fill  the  bore. 

The  weight  of  this  projectile  was  44  I))6.,  and  its  capacity  for 

bursting  charge,  4^  lbs.     It  was  thick  in  the  rear,  and  thin  in  the 

fixmt,  ta{>eriiig  tu  a  point. 

S9S.  The  Lancaster  slicll  (Fig.  211),  fired  in  the  competitive 


Laomtter  caat-lron 
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trials  of  1801,  witU  (i  lbs.  of  powder,  from  a  cast-iron  32-ponnder, 
was  in  length,  ll'i)  in, ;  diameter  (major),  6"90  in.,  (minor)  6"32 
in. ;  weight,  465  lbs. ;  diameter  of  powder-cliamber  4"59  in.  The 
bursting  charge  is  4  lbs.  7  oz.  (592).  Tlie  rifling  of  the  earlier  gnna 
had  an  increasing  yitch.     Tlte  present  guns  liave  a  regular  tn-ist 

539.  Tli(3  wrought-intn  Lancaster  gun,  recently  making  at 
Woolwicli  for  trial,  with  other  7-inch  guns  rifled  on  different  plane, 
has  a  major  iixin  of  T'C  and  a  minor  axis  of  7  inches. 

530.  Haddan. — Mr,  Haddan^s  plan  of  centering  against  the 
bore  is  illustrated  by  Figs.   212   to   214,     Tlie   rifling   consists 

of  3  large  and  shallow  ellipti- 
cal grooves,  whicli  in  the  earlier 
fonns  were  about  i  in.  deep  and 
took  away  nearly  two-tliirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  bure.  In  the 
oompetitne  triak  of  1801,  Mr. 
Haddans  gr<x>ves  were  0"15  in, 
deep  and  3'4  in,  wide.  The  twist 
was  1  turn  in  25  feet. 

Tl  ■:,  ].  rojectilo  is  rotated  by  3 
wings  f  rmed  upon  tlie  front  of 
tl  e  bl  ot  straight  witli  its  axiM, 
In  the  earlier  projectiles  (Fig, 
314)  the  rear  tapered,  and  had  a  sliouldcr  for  the  ring-wad  a  a  to 
stop  the  windage.  The  later  projectiles  have  merely  a  wooden 
sabot.  As  the  wings  are  on  the  front  part  of  the  projectile,  the 
rifling  is  carried  only  to  within  one  calibre  of  the  powder-chamber, 
and  lienire  in  not  a  source  of  weakness  at  that  point. 

Tlie  projectile  (Fig.  213)  for  a  32-pounder  bore,  as  used  in  the 
trial  of  IStil,  wari  11 'Do  in.  long,  and  6*20  in.  in  diameter;  weight, 
.')  1  lbs. ;  diameter  of  powder-chamber,  4  in, ;  bursting  charge,  3  lbs. 
'■  oz. ;  <'harfre,  7 11>8,  from  a  cast-iron  gun  (592), 

531.  Wnrra'OBTii. — Mr.  '\VTiitworth'fl  system  of  rifling  (Figs, 
:2ir)  to  219)  is  known,  in  the  smaller  ordnance,  as  tlie  hesagonal 
system.  A  larger  number  of  sides  have  been  experimented  with 
in  various  waj's  (664).     Fig.  219  is  a  full-sized  section  of  part  of  a 
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WHtworth  bore  and  70-pouiider  projectile,  eliowing  that  what  is 
called  a  "flat"  of  the  gun  ia  not  a  plnne  surface,  but  a  double 


Haddui'H   prcjectDe. 


incline  with  the  a^iex  inu'ard.     This  formation  facilitates  loading, 
hut  its  principiil  and  very  importaat  use  is  to  give  the  shot  BO  much 


IladdaD  ■  prqjcc    •  to    wuod  sabot 

bearing  that  it  will  not  cut  into  the  gun.  A  hexagonal  bolt  re- 
volved on  its  axiA  within  a  slightly  larger  hexagonal  orifice,  would 
not  bear  upon  its  sides,  but  only  upon  its  eix  comers.  The  points 
of  contact  would  be  mere  lines.  The  bore  must  Ite  slightly  larger 
than   the   projectile,   to   allow   easy   loading  when    the   gun  is 
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foul.*  Ill  Fig.  219,  wliile  the  face  «  c  of  tlie  shot  in  flat,  the  fees 
fie  of  the  gun  is  so  inclined  that  the  shot  in  coming  oat,  will  bear 
uw  n  the  whole  of  it,  as  shown. 
If  the  face  aeof  the  bore  was  also 
plain  the  uhot  would  bear  only 
on  the  comers  e,  h,  &c.  The 
gaming  twist  is  obviously  im- 
practicable with  this  form  of 
nfling 

•S33  Tlie  projectile  ia  first 
turned  truly  cylindrical ;  its  flats 
are  the  i  planed  by  a  special  ma- 
ch  ne-toul  at  the  cost,  for  the  12- 
pr  of  ll  cents  per  dozen;  this 
IS  to  be  reduced  to  6  cent8.+ 
For  range,  Mr.  Wliitworth  uses  a  projectile  3  calibres  in  di- 
ameter ;  tor  punching,  a  shorter  shot,  to  sare  weight,  and  thns 
srtcure  a  high  velocity. 


WhitwortiiB  naidg 


round -fronted  Bbot 


The  cartridge  for  the  breech-loader  is  made  of  tinned  iron, 
sliupcd  to  fit  the  rifled  bore ;  the  powder  ia  retained  in  it  by  the 

*  In  liifl  patent  of  April  2.1,  1855,  for  prt^ecUles,  Mr.  Whitworth  Bpedfiea  thmt  Ibej 
nre  cut  BO  oa  to  tmcUyfit  llio  boro  of  the  gun, 

\  Tho  value  of  tho  Bclf-acCing  machiDery  for  shaping  the  rifled-onnon  projaolilcs, 
wniiM  hi!  about  £500,  to  enable  H  workmnnto  produce  the  shot  at  such  Ante,  m  thM 
tlie  cant  should  not  excised  one  pennj  per  !>hot,  for  wages  only. — Mr.  WhitaorOi, 
"Coiatruclioaof  Mtithri/,"  Iiat.  Oivil  Eaginetrs,  18SQ. 
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^Vhitworth's  Ion;;  round-froiited 


lubricating  wad,  wtiicli  ie  placed  in  tlio  (ii>en  end.     This  wad  is 

composed  of  w»x  and  tnlliiw,  and  when  the  expIuBJoii  takes  place 

it  is  melted  and  driven  throngli  the  gun,  hibricating  the  bore  bo 

thoronglily  that,  with  n  good 

'piality   of  powder,   the  gnn 

may  be  flred  for  a  long  time 

without  BiKinging. 

333.  TheWhitworthsIiell, 

tire<I    witli    25    lbs.    jKiwder 

through   the   Warrior   target 

at  8I>0  3"nrds,  Sei)t,  2.'),  18(12,  wae  17  inc-Iies  ]<)ng,  Q-i  in,  across 

the?  flats,  and  7  in.  across  the  comers.     It  weiglied  130  lbs.  and 

^  held  a  bursting  charge  of  3 

^«'  2'8-  lbs.  8  oz.     The  shell  flred  with 

27  lbs,  of  jKjwder,  through  tlie 

Minotaur  o^ineh  plate,  and 

hurst  in   the  backing  of  the 

, .   „    ,.       J         ..i  tarsrct,   at   800   yards   ranee, 

Whitworth's  flat-fronted  prqjoctde.  »     '  ■'  »  ' 

Nov.  13th,  1802.  was  20^  in. 

long,  fl*4  in,  across  the  flats,  and  7  in.  across  the  comers.     It 

weigiied  151  11)=*.  and  held  a  5-lb.  bursting  charge.     The  70-lb. 


1^ 


Fiill-iiizcd  HcctioD  of  Whitwortli'B  TQ-I1).  nliot  tmd  rifliog. 

cast-iron  shell  i^  lof  in.  long,  5  in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
i  ill.  at  the  rear,  and  If  in,  at  the  front.  Its  thickness,  in  the 
middle,  is  1  in.  Tlic  powder-cli amber  is  13  in,  long,  and  3  in.  in 
diameter. 


Weight  of  £un 

Ungth 

Diimctcr  of  bo 

..Socwt  10  lb). 
.,10  f«t. 
i             5  4 

Aiij  of  gun  above  phne...„ 

Gun  mounted  on  hei*]r  thip^w- 

ftliin. 

. 
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534.  The  particulars  and  charges  of  the  Whitwurtli  guns  and 
projectiles  have  been  given  in  Table  8.  The  practice  tor  range  and 
accuracy  is  given  in  Tables  77,  78,  and  81.  A  competitive  trial  of 
Armstrong  and  Wliitworth  12-pounders  and  70-pounders  is  now  in 
progress.  In  Mr.  Whitworth's  guns  for  this  trial,  the  outer  bear- 
ing edges  of  the  rifling  have  been  so  modified  as  to  more  nearl}- 
resemble  6  rounded  grooves.* 

535.  Sco-iT. — The  **  centrical"  system  of  Commander  Scott, 

Fia.  220. 


TlQ.  221. 


Scott*8  rifling. 

illustrated  by  Figs.  220  to  223,  was  laid  before  the  British  War 
Department  in  18-il). 


The  rifling  is  called  '  centrical'  from  the 


*  NoofTiciid  report  has  Ixh>ii  ma^io  as  to  the  trials  lately  in  progress,  at  Shoeburyness, 
of  the  12-pounder  and  70-{)ounder  Wliitwortli  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  the  Armstrong 
breech-louding  and  shunt  ri-poimder  and  70-poundcr  guns. 

The  Anny  and  Kari/  (iazi'tk  of  April  9th,  18G4,  states  that  up  to  900  yards  range 
the  Whitworth  12-iK)under  had  a  slight  advantage  in  range,  nnd  that  it  put  every  shot 
into  a  buirs  eye  one  foot  in  diiinieter,  at  300  yards.  At  IHOO  yards  the  Whitworth 
still  had  a  slight  advantage.  Tlio  hri-eoh-loading  Armstrong  gun  was  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  the  other  ^:un^*.  The  Ewjinfer  of  April  22d,  18(»4,  says  that  each  gun  had 
fired  000  of  the  3000  rounds  assigned,  and  that  at  IGOO  yards  the  Whitworthgun  fired 
10  sliots  with  a  lateral  deviation  of  only  r>  inches,  hut  that  the  shots  fell  short  or  went 
over  a  wall  Si^  feet  high  at  1100  yardj^.  The  Armstrong  projectiles  were  more  accu- 
rate in  tills  particular.  "The  Armstrong  shell  shows  a  superiority  in  cutting  up  abat- 
tis  or  earthworks."  A\\  the  guns  are  constructed  of  mild  steel.  The  Wliitworth  rifling 
has  iKfcn  considerably  altered  from  the  original  hexagonal  form.  The  Armstrong 
shunt  rifling  has  also  been  changed,  and  now  resembles  tlie  French.  Tlie  rifling  of 
both  these  guns  is  thus  on  the  centering  system. 

The  TO-pounders  are  ready  for  trial,  but  their  test  had  not  commenced. 


peculiar  mode  of  centering  its  Bimple  iron  projectile,  which,  in- 
stead of  inclining  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bore  in  its  passage 


Scott's  groove  ami  rib 


Fnll-aized  section  Scott's  rifling;  projectile  leaTiDg  the  gun. 

oat,  is  centered  on  its  rounded  bearings,  witliout  jar  by  the  first 
pressure  of  the  elastio  fluid.     Tliis  is  effected   by  the  peculiar 
curves  of  the  shoulders  of  tlie  3  gnioves  (Fig.  223),  which  incline 
towards   the   centre   of  the   bore,  and 
thus  I'orni  3  rails  for  tlie  projoftiles  to 
slide  out  upon  without  being  coinpi-essed 
or  strained." 

j(36<  In  case  of  large  calibres  ^\'ith 
heavy  projectiles,  a  shallow  shoulder 
(Figs.  221  and  222)  is  taken  out  for  the 
shot  ti)  turn  against  in  loading. 

AST.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  rifling  and  shell 
(Fig.  221)  used  in  a  32-pouuder  cast-iron  gun,  ^vith  5  5  lbs  and 
fi  lbs.  of  powder,  in  the  trials  of  1861  :— Twist,  1  in  48  ft  ,  nnni 
ber  of  grooves,  3  ;  width  1'7  in. ;  depth,  0  20  m, ,  weight  ot  shell 
391bs. ;  length,  11-88  in. ;  diameter,  C'28  in. :  diameter  of  powder- 
clianilier,  4'42  in, ;   bursting  charge,  4  lbs.  lH  oz.     (sg2.) 

938.  Lysali.  Tuomab. — Mr.  Tlioirias's  first  system  resembled 
the  ITotclikiss  expansion  system  (566).  His  present  rifling  con- 
sists merely  in  leaving  throe  or  more  very  narrow  lands  and  tlie 
same  number  of  very  wide  grooves  in  the  gun.  Projections 
are  ]iianed  in  the  shot  to  correspond  with  the  lands.  At  first 
sight,  the  system  closely  resembles  Commander  Scott's  (53S),  ex- 
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cept  tliat  the  grooves  are  made  in  the  shot  and  the  projections  in 
the  gun.  Bnt  it  will  be  observed  that  Commander  S(»>tt'B  grooves 
are  eo  rounded  as  to  gradually  lift  the  eliot  and  hold  it  in  the 


centre  of  the  bore,  and  that  spherical  shot  cannot  bo  fired  from 
Mr.  Thoinae'e  gun  without  injuring  the  three  narrow  lancUy  and 
without  some  very  strong  and  cumbrous  arrangement  to  stop  d^e 
excessive  windage.  The  lands  are  also  iu  the  way  of  loading  the- 
powder  easily  and  rapidly. 

339.  A  9-iu.  gun,  fabricated  on  the  Armstrong  plan^  was  tried 
at  Shoeburyneas  on  tlie  20th  of  November,  18(33,  with  resulta 
given  in  Table  79. 

Mr.  Tliomas  attributes  the  comparative  inaccuracy  of  the  firii^* 
to  the  strip]>ing  of  tlie  zinc  bearings  with  which  the  grooves  of  the* 
shot  were  surfaced. 

040.  Sawykb. — The  Sawyer  projectile,  considerably  oaed  in 
the  United  States  Army  (Figsj  225  and  226),  is  cast  with  projet- 
tions  corresponding  with  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  grooves  !»■ 
the  gun.  Instead  of  being  dressed,  like  Scott's  and  Whitworth's, 
to  bear  upon  the  lands,  the  whole  cylindrical  part  of  the  projeo- 

■  LeCUT  to  Arm^  ttad  Sav^  OauUe,  Deo.  Bth,  ISfiS. 


Oednamcs. 


TlBU  T.TTTT EaKOB   AND  DiFLBCTIOH  OT  IiTKALL  THOKU'B  9-IKIB  C 

SaoEBUBTHnB,  Hot.  20,  1863. 

WdghtofihDEdcalibra),  jwlbi.i  Chiric,  40  l(w.  i  Windafe,  ^  in. 
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tile  is  tlien  covered  with  ft  compositiou  of  lead  and  tin,  cut  on. 
The  Boft  metal  extends  |  iach  below  the  base  of  the  cast  iron 
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(which  is  slightly  diamfered),  bo  as  to  bo  sufficiently  compressed 
by  the  powder-gas  to  stop  the  windage. 

This  principle  of  construction  is  of  course  applicable  to  any 
form  of  rifling,  but  has  only  been  applied  to  the  standard  Araeri- 
can  groove  (560), 

541,  Pattison'a  projectile  (Figs.  327  and  228)  has  projections 


Pattison's  projectile.     Leatliar  band. 


cast  upon  it  to  fit  the  ronnded  grooves  of  the  gnn.  The  windage 
is  stopped  by  a  simple  leather  bat:d,  o  c,  which  is  driven  upon 
the  conical  base  of  the  shot  by  tlie  powder-gae.  This  projectile 
has  been  used  with  some  success  experimentally,  but  has  not  beeu 
adopted  in  the  service, 

943.  The  Annetrong  "  Shunt"  rifling  is  a  modification  of  both 
the  centering  and  tiie  compressing  systems,  and  will  be  considered 
under  the  latter  head.* 

S43.  The  CompreHlnc  gyiteni. — With  this  system  the 
shot  is  larger  than  tlio  bore,  and  is  squeezed  or  planed  to  fit 
the  bore  by  the  lands  of  the  rifling.  Tlie  shot  must  therefore  be 
entered  at  the  breech,  into  a  chamber  lai^r  than  the  rest  of  the 
bore ;  and  whatever  escape  of  gas  there  may  be  aronnd  the  breech- 
cloeing  apparatus  rcdm^cs  its  range  and  velocity. 

944.  Tliis  plan  was  early  adopted  and  perfected  by  the  Prus- 
sians, who  obtiiinod  great  accuracy  and  range  with  chaises  of  -^ 
the  weight  of  the  projectile.  The  rifling  consisted  of  numerous 
shallow  rectangular  grooves  (Fig.  229).  The  shot  was  encircled 
by  4  rounded  lead  bands  or  hoopa  (Fig.  230),  held  in  place^by 
grooves  in  the  shot. 

*  Ab  moat  recently  modifled,  this  is  a  centeriog  prcjectile,  with  little  or  no  eom- 
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Oedkahce. 


34d.  Akmbtbong. — Tlie  Armstrong  syBtem  of  rifling  for  breecli- 
loaders  does  not  differ  in  principle  from,  and  yr&a  snbeequent  to, 
tile  Pnissiaa  compression  sys- 
tem laet  mentioned.    Tlie  rifling  Fm.  ia» 
consietB  of  a  great  number  of 
shallow,  narrow  grooves — (the 
7-in.   110-pounder  liae  7C — see 
tables  1  and  2) — tlie  oliject  beinjf 
to  pve  the  soft  metal  covering                 stAy  Pnudan  rifling, 
of  the  shot  a  vary  large  liearing 

on  the  driving  side  of  the  grooves,  and  thus  prevent  stripping,  and 
make  up  for  want  of  depth.     The  difierent  forms  of  grooves  that 


Eul;  PnioBiaD  lead-coUed  shot. 

have  been  tried  arc  shown  by  Figs.  231  to  233,  The  grooves  of 
the  6-ponndcr  and  12-poniider  are  shown,  4  times  enlarged,  by 
Figs.  234  and  235. 


Adopted  AmitrGng  gioov*. 


S4A.  The  shot-chamber  of  the  gun  is  about  |  in.  lai^r  in 
diameter  than  the  adjacent  part  of  the  bore,  bo  that  the  shot  cin 
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Fig.  233. 


be  easily  entered  from  the  rear.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  236. 
The  actnal  diameters  for  the  llO-pounder  are — opening  through 
the  breech-screw,  7*12  in. ;  powder- 
chamber,  7*2  in. ;  shot-chamber,  7*078 
in. ;  bore,  7  in.  From  a  point  a  few 
inches  in  front  of  the  shot-chamber  to 
a  point  near  the  muzzle,  the  bore  is 
enlarged  to  7*005;  tlie  object  being, 
1st,  to  mould  the  lead  covering  of  the  shot  at  tlie  first  instant 
of  motion,  and  to  give  it  freedom  in  passing  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  bore ;  2d,  to  centre  the  shot  as  it  is  leaving  the  muzzle. 


Armstrong  groove  of  1861. 


Fio.  234. 


Fio,  235 


FiQB.  234  and  235. — Armstrong  6  and  12-Pr.  rilling,  4  times  enlarged. 

547,  The  particulars  of  the  Armstrong  rifling  and  projectiles 
have  been  given  in  Tables  1  and  2,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  dif- 
ferent guns,  Chapter  I.*  The  ranges  of  several  guns  are  given 
in  following  Tables. 


♦  For  heavy  g^na,  this  system  of  rifling  and  projectiles  seems  to  bo  going  out  of 
use.  No  new  Armstrong  gims,  with  this  rifling,  have  been  fabricated  since  the 
beginning  of  1863.  The  Anny  arid  Xavy  GazetUj  of  June  4,  1864,  speaking  of  oper- 
ations at  Woolwich,  says:  "In  the  laboratory,  the  workmen  are  preparing  button- 
shot  (the  centering  system)  for  the  70-pounders  and  100-lb.  projectiles,  which  are  to  bo 
substituted  for  those  of  110-lb.  weight,  now  in  the  service.  In  the  gun-factories,  the 
men  are  busily  employed  in  converting  the  breech-loading  coil  TO-pounders  into  muz- 
zle-loaders. ♦  ♦♦  They  are  also  preparing  solid  breech-pieces  for  the  11 0-pounders, 
which  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  ])revent  vent-pieces."  The  70-poundeni 
and  the  100-pounders,  will  thus  be  converted  into  muzzle-loaders,  which  will  prevent 
tlie  continuance  of  the  compressing  system. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  same  authority  says:  "We  understand  that  the  Airther 
manufacture  of  lOO-Ib.  lead-coated  shot  for  the  Armstrong  breech-loaders  has  been 
stopped,  as  it  is  in  contemplation  to  convert  the  guns  into  muzzle-loaders,  firing  non- 
leaded  shot,  so  soon  :  s  the  70-pounder8  now  in  process  of  conversion  fVom  breech- 
loaders are  finished." 


«(48.  The    practice 

w  itli  the  ArmBtrong 
110  pouoder  rifle  gives 
the  followiog  average : 


Charge  ii  lU. 

Mean  nnge  (yacdi)  3387 

Mem  difference  of  lange 61  -48 

Mean  deflecuon  4-18 

With  16  ItM  chirge,  u  lo'i  the  ranje 
■teng«  4r39  yirdi 

S49.  Tbe  projectile  (Figs.  236 
tu  239)  IB  of  caBt  iron,  coated 
with  lead  allojed  with  tin,  to 
harden  it.  This  sotl  metal  cov- 
cnng  w  as  formerly  kept  in  place 
by  groiiies,  encircling  the  shot 
(F]g  237)  It  IS  now  soldered  to 
the  t^lindrical  part  of  the  shot, 
"hull  lb  turned  smooth,  by  a 
ziiic  tilder,  invented  by  Mr. 
Liishlcj  Bntten  (581).  The  steel 
bliot,  however,  requires  imder- 
(.uttinc,  the  heat  of  the  zinc 
w  ould  draw  its  temper. 

In  the  earlier  sliot  there  was 
an  u])eaing,  or  score,  near  the 
centre,  for  the  lead  to  strip  into, 
the  BurfacCB  of  tho  lead  being 
otherwise  nearly  straight;  but, 
lately,  the  soft  metal  baa  been 
reduced  m  front,  and  the  score 
inide  nearer  the  base ;  which  is 
now  tho  largest  part  of  the  shot 
(F.g  S37) 
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'.  The  segmental  shell  (Figs.  238  and  239)  ia  iotended  to 
the  purposes  of  the  common  shell,  the  caiiiBter-Bhot,  and, 


Armstrong  lead-coated  shot 


if  the  fase  is  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the  buntiog 
charge,  of  the  solid  shot ;  thus  preventing  the  risk  of  nmning 
short  of  either  kind  of  ammunition.*    (71 7-) 


Armsttotig  segmental  ahalL 

5«S1.  Tlie  cartridges  for  the  Armstrong  110-ponnder  are  sliown 

by  Figs.  240  to  242.     As  the  cartridge  must  fill  the  powder-cham- 

•  This  eheU  iraa  first  patented  hj  a  Mr.  Eolland,  tn  IBM. 
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Table  LXX3L— BiPBRiMKHTiL    PsAtncB.      Aehbiboms  Brkech-Loasixo 

n-PouNSER.    Shobbubykks,  Ai-bil  2,  1861. 

Height  of  iuri>  of  Qnn  above  pUuwi,  SJ  feoU 

NstDTD,  Aunioxo-B  B.  L.  IS-Pdr.  Gnm  Bo.  1  BuomsUr,  Stl. 

ciTt      qr».       lb*  WliU,  800II1— «. 

Wolglit 8  a  II 


•  Length... 


h..\.l 


uid  <>bl«c( 


turn  In  SS  callbreL 

as.  wiath,«i5ii 

■1th  "Will' 


Binge,  Ac.  of  ArmBUvne'i  B««ill-li>« 
»ecti-1nvllpg1!!-Pdr. 
id,  ^d  April,  lS«i     UlnoU  No.  MUL 


u 

1^ 

1 

1 

11 

j{ 

a 

1 

B.n>»k. 

^ 

j 

1 

1 

i 

11 

Jl_ 

i 

i3 

1= 

1 

Iba. 

,1..B. 

ri'el. 

Ibi 

y.i^ 

yj.. 

yd.. 

ydj 

■■75 

^ 

la 

3-S 
5-7 
3.6 

I1J9 

1171 
.138 

;;; 

4i 

6 

3d  ApriL 

"S 

... 

S.o 
g.o 
7-0 

7.0 

!" 

3'4 
3'4 
5.6 

IJ07 
iij6 
i>o8 
"33 
1150 

»> 

4 

4i 
s* 

;i 

7-0 

3-  + 

3 

;;  'ri 

3 

7-0 
6.9 
6  S 

::: 

^2 

"37 
113+ 

116s 

1130 

31 

9 

;; 

»d  April. 

;::  e-e 

6.6 

"57 

8f 

16   i.:s 
io  i  Z 

"1 1 :;; 

:::  b 

...  '7 .9 

...    8-0 

■i 

;■; 

6.8 
6.8 
7.1 
7-3 

7-4 
7-] 

1146 
21  >8 
»357 
1J3I 

»35' 
1399 

3593 

1146 
1360 

7 

:!" 

17 

:: 

Windlncreti«dto4. 
Wind  (hanged  and  m- 

c««.d.    sqoriir. 

16  ^1.75 

...  150 

::: 

11.8 

3S97 

3563 
3941 

3568 

8 

•■ 

Wmd    incrcucd    to  6, 
and  continued  iquaUj. 

...      j.Q 

ii-g 

3898 

13 

...     J.O 

.3.0 

3961 

'4 

»9 

::: 

...      i- 

ij-o 

3866 

'9 

30 
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;-i 

13.0 

3873 

39^8 

in  Ihninchaul 


Kirn 
The  Una 
UIK•^n^onthl■ll'n'l 

Kuli,  i-hoki-d  In  Iha  C«rtridBe,  w 

OnfMNM  Silict  CommlUet. 


la  at  LleaL^Mnal  OaV* 
r«  used  throii^bDnt  th«  Pimctlce. 
(31gn«l)  A.  J.  Tatlok,  Colonel  B.  A., 

OMHWwJuiX  and  A<j>««AhIm( 
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'       TaSIM  T.XKXTT — EnVBIHENTAL    PKlCnCE.       'WhTTWOBTH    BBEBdH-LOADIKa 

12-FouNSBB.    SHOBBimriraee,  Aean.  2,  186L 

HalxhtaruliorGunBboTe  ij1ue,»irwt. 

rNiitnre,friinwuiTa'iB.  L.li-Pilr.  Gnn,Ko.l.  BiroineWr.WT. 

ewL      an.       lb*,  Vlud,  Boatb— & 

Weight >  8  0 

Lenelh 8  8-ia  l^L  IHreeUan  I 

IHuoeter  of  Bore,  Iif^)ar  ul>  8  In.  Ulnor,  S-T5  to.  of  Wind.  ( 


-.    Wtdlh,  — .    Deplli,  — . 

lent— To  uoerUIn  the  IUn( 

in  vllh  ArmltnHif'l  Bnech-loidlDK  1 

LhUirch.    Store*  KcclvHl,  Id  April.    HimitaNc 


UieStBft,  At.,  ar  TfaltwoKh't  Bneoli>lo*dlng 

AriDltnHif '1  Bnech-loidlDK  IS-Fdr. 
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Ordnance. 


ber,  whatever  the  amount  of  powder,  the  necessary  rednction  of 
powder-space  is  made  by  placing  a  paper  cylinder  inside  the  car- 
tridge, as  in  the  10-lb.  charge  (Fig.  242).  The  lubricator  consists 
of  a  hollow  disk,  of  thin  copper,  filled  with  tallow,  and  resting 
upon  a  paper  sabot  and  felt,  in  layers.  The  whole  is  secured  by 
a  wooden  screw,  to  a  wooden  plug,  tied  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cartridge-bag. 

Table  LXXXIIL — Range  and  Aoouract  of  Long  and  Short  Akmstbono  12- 
POUNDER&    H.  \L  Ship  "Excellent/'  Mat  22,  1861. 

Charge,  i  lb.  8  or.;  Projectile,  10-75  lbs.;  EleTation,  7"  5';  fired  at  target,  2550  yards 

distant  and  14  feet  square. 


Long  12-Poundbb. 


Length  of  bore 84*125  in. 

Diameter       "    3  " 

Weight 8  cwt.  2  qrs. 


•w^  ^#    Actual  '     Beyond  or 
No.  or  . .    -K^».' *  • ^ 


rounds. 


I 

1 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


xo 


nuige^    short  of  target,  Deflection,  yds. 
yds.     ,  yds.  I 


2580 
2550 


30  beyond 


I 


2570  ,  20 


2570 


20 


2550  j  o 

I 

2575  I  25 

„     I 

2580  ^  30 

2565  15 


9     I  2570      20 


2558  '     8 


M 


« 


M 


«( 


M 


« 


<( 


<( 


tt 


Shobt  12-PonNDER. 

Length  of  bore 53  in. 

Diameter      "    3  *• 

Weight 8  cwt. 


■^      •  I  Actual  I    Beyond  or    | 

rounds.  I  ""^'   ■***^  ^  tMTgcU  DefleetioB,  yds. 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


I     I  2570  [  20  beyond 


2     ;  2565 


»5 


2570  ,  20 


M 


U 


2570    i    20  ** 


I 


»S45 

^545 
2550 

1545 


5  short 

5     - 

o     « 


2550  J     o 


« 


3  left. 

3    " 
Direct. 

Through. 

I  right. 

5  left. 

Direct. 

Through. 


Note. — The  diBcrepancy  is  attributed,  in  the  official  report,  to  error  in  laying  the 
gun. 


9S9.  Shunt. — ^The  Armstrong  shunt  rifling,  for  muzzle-loaders, 
combines  both  the  centering  and  compressing  systems.     As  the 
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Tablb  LXXXIV. — Ranqb  and  Defleotiok. — ^Armstrong  Side  Bbkboh-loadiko 

AND  SeEVICE  40-POUNDEBS. 


(Ordnance  Select  Oommittee's  Report^ 

OcL  17,  1862.) 

• 

Elevfttion. 

Mean  raogei 

M eon  dlffBrenoe 
of  range. 

yda. 

yds. 

Side  Breech-Loader,  40-pounder      •< 

10'' 

2147 
3688 

25^0 
45-3 

Land  Service  40-pounder 

5^ 

2150 
3660 

26*5 

25*0 

Table  LXXXY. — Range  and  Deflbction  of  thb  Aricstrono  Sidb  Breboh-Load- 

ino  70-pounder. 

Height  of  Gun,  above  plane,  20  feet ;  Shells,  filled,  25    lbs. ;  Charge,  9  lbs. ;  Burster, 
5  lbs. ;  Tin  Cup ;  Boxer's  Lubricators. 

(Ordnance  Select  Committee's  Report,  Jan,  13,  1862.) 


e 

.     6 

5»5 

• 

e 
0 

> 
0 

Mean  rednced 
time  of  flight. 

sec 

10 

2' 

3-50 

10 

5^ 

6.95 

10 

10" 

12.38 

RangeA 


Min. 


Max. 


yd*. 
1 104 


2144 


3S47 


yds. 
1259 


2255 


3729 


Mean. 

yds. 

I168 

2193 

3594 


i. 


yds. 

39-» 
13.9 

68.5 


t 


08 


S 


yds. 
1.88 

4.30 
22-32 


ll 


S 


yds. 
©•71 

2*XO 

3*6o 


inventor  deemed  it  important  to  prevent  the  shot  from  moving 
laterally,  by  direct  pressure  on  its  sides,  instead  of  by  allowing  it 
to  centre  itself,  like  Commander  Scott's  (535) ;  and,  as  the  expan- 
sion system  did  not  meet  his  views,  his  ingenious  resort  was  to 
arrange  the  rifling  so  that  the  shot  runs  home  easily,  and  is  then 
shunted,  or  switched  off,  or  turned  a  little  in  the  gun,  so  tliat, 
when  it  comes  out,  a  shallower  portion  of  the  groove  will  nip  it, 
and  prevent  its  lateral  movement. 
The  projectile  (Fig.  2rl3,  the  dotted  lines  show  the  outline  of 
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the  shell)  is  fitted  with  three  bars  of  zidg,  abutting  against  anJ 
projecting  above  iron  ribs  caet  od  the  shot.    The  tope  of  tfae 


ElcvBtion  or  Bliunt  shot 

zinc  burs  are  sometimes  notched,  as  shown,  to  facilitate  com- 
preesioii.  The  outsidee  of  the  zinc  bars  bear  against  the  lands  of 
the  gun,  and  rotate  the  projectile. 

Fi<i-  S44-  aS3.  The  development  of 

one  of  the  grooves  is  shown  by 
Fig.  246 ;  a  section  at  the  miu< 
zle,  witli  the  eliot  going  in,  by 
Fig.  344;  and  the  same  sec- 
tion, with  the  shot  coming 
out,  by  Fig.  245.  The  grooves 
at  the  muzzle  are  slightly 
wider  tlian  they  are  lover 
down,  and  are  stepped,  or 
liave  two  levels,  the  lower 
level  corresponding  in  width 

Shunt;  action  «  muxzlc;  .hoi  going  in.  ^"'*'»  ^''^  «°t'"  "^'  *^^  *^ 
Iiiglier  level  being  narrower, 
BO  that  the  projectile  will  only  enter  by  the  low  level,  or  deeper 
portion  of  the  groove.  The  high  level  runs  into  the  niozzle,  par- 
allcl.  for  eight  inches  (in  the  7-in.  gun),  where  an  incline  oom- 
lucnces  running  off  to  the  low-level  14  inches  lower  down  Uie 
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bore.     Supposing  the  epiriil  direction  of  the  groove  to  be  Bucb 

th»t  tlie  shot,  iu  going  down,  would  hug  the  right  side  of  the 

groove,  as  viewed  from  the 

°        ,      o         .  .  .  Fig.  346. 

muzzle,  then,  m  coming  out, 

it  would  bug  the  left  side, 
because  the  rotation  would 
be  in  a  contrary  direction. 
As  the  Bhot  goes  down,  on 
the  right  side,  it  runs  against 
a  curve,  or  Bwitch,  which  de- 
flects it  to  the  aide  upon 
which  the  high  level  is  situ- 
ated. But,  at  tliis  point,  the 
high  level  has  become  ex- 
tinct, so  that  the  shot  runs 

easily,  without  compression,    ghunt,  «>choii  «  moide,  shot  commg  out 
all  the  way  down. 

In  coming  out,  the  shot  is  regularly  revolved  by  the  straight 
side  of  the  groove,  but  slides  along  the  bottom  of  the  bore  until  it 
reaches  the  incline,  when  the  compression,  commencing  gradually, 
squeezes  it  up  into  the  middle  of  the  bore,  so  that  it  leaves  cen- 
tered and  tightly  nipped.* 

034.  The  Armstrong  shunt  shot  (Fig.  247),  fired  with  5'5  lbs. 
powder,  from  a  cast-iron  33-pounder,  in  the  trials  of  1861  (592), 
was,  iu  total  length,  15-23  in. ;  diameter,  6-32  in. ;  weight,  50-5  lbs. ; 
diameter  of  powder-chamber,  iS  in. ;  bursting-charge,  5  lbs.  13 
oz. ;  twist  of  rifling,  1  in  28  in. ;  number  of  grooves,  3 ;  width  of 
grooves,  1'25  in. ;  depth  of  grooves,  018  in. 

tam.  Brass  studs,  in  rows,  and  a  greater  number  of  rows,  are 
now  generally  used  instead  of  zinc  strips.  The  particulars  of  tlie 
lOJ-in.,  13-in.,  and  other  shunt  guns  and  projectiles,  have  been 
given  in  a  forgoing  chapter  (23  to  30).    Upon  some  of  the  heavier 


*  "  The  modidcatioQ  of  tho  shunt  ajfltem,  oonsUtiug  ia  reTersing  the  groorea  and 
pnijectioDB  by  making  the  Toraier  ia  the  shot  and  pUdng  the  latter  upon  tiie  bore,  waa 
'il,  one  of  the  ribs  of  a  wrought-iron  gun  giving  wny  ailor  about  100 
Comnumdtr  Seott    Jour.  Royal  U.  Strviot  Int,  Ike.,  1S61. 

30 
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shtmt  ebotB  there  are  three  kinds  of  projectionB  for  three  d 
purposes.    A  circiular  row  of  Btads  on  the  base  guides  the  shot  ae 


it  enters ;  a  shorter  row  rests  on  the  bottoms  of  the  groove*,  and 
allows  the  shot  to  mn  home  easily,  withont  dam(^;ing  the  grooves ; 
a  row  of  long  strips  bears  gainst  the  sides  of  the  groovee  to  rotate 
the  shot. 
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Table    LXXXTIL — ^Range   and   Deflbotion   of   the  ARMSTBOira    tO-PouNDOB 

MUZZLB-LOADINO    G-QBOOVED    ShUNT-GuN. 


Diameter  of  Bore. 


Length  of  Bore 

Weight 

Mean  weight  of  Projectile 
Bursting  Charge 


6*4  in. 
109  in. 
60  cwt. 
71 '7  lbs. 
5  lbs.  6  or. 


Charge 11  lbs. 

No.  of  GrooTes 6 

Width  of  do o*94  in. 

Depth  of  do 0*15  in. 

Twist,  I  turn  in 45  cals. 


Gun  17^  feet  aboTe  plane.     Result  from  119  rounds. 


(Abstract  of  Report  of  Ordnance  Select  Ckmmittee,  Fsb. 

6,  1863.) 

Eleration. 

Mean  range. 

Mean  difference  of 
range. 

Mean  deflection. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

2* 

1 1 38 

37-97 

0.95 

5' 

1316 

40*92 

2*50 

10* 

39S9 

60. 

3-15 

StM.  Table  86  is  an  account  of  the  practice  with  the  13-3-in. 
gun  or  600-pounder,*  at  Shoeburyness,  November  19, 1863. 

The  gun  is  served  by  1  oflScer  and  20  men.  The  shot  is  placed 
in  a  cradle  hooked  on  to  the  muzzle,  and  provided  with  grooves 
corresponding  with  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  One  man  lifted  up 
the  cartridge  and  four  men  lifted  the  shot.  When  sponging  out 
dry,  4  men  rammed  home  the  cartridge — after  washing,  6  men. 
Four  men  rammed  the  shot  home.  The  gun  was  mounted  on  a 
garrison  carriage  of  54  cwt.,  with  a  platform  of  75  cwt.,  having  an 
incline  of  3*°.  The  gun  was  traversed  on  a  raised  iron  racer  with 
a  treble  and  double  block-tackle,  by  6  men  on  a  side. 

The  shot  ricocheted  straight.  The  time  between  the  shots  was 
toward  the  end  of  the  firing,  10  minutes. 

SS7,  The  shunt  rifling  adopted  in  Kussia,  as  used  in  the  9-in. 
steel  gun  (134),  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  248  to  251.    The  projectiles 


*  A  minute  description  of  this  gun  and  its  rifling  has  been  given  in  Chapter  L  (30.) 
See  also  note  in  Appendix. 
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Table  LXXXYIIL — Ranok  and  Deviation  of   TO-poundke  8idb  Brkkh-Load- 

INO  ARlCSTBONa  OUN. 

Calibre,  6>4in. ;  length,  no  in.;  weight,  6903  lbs.;  70  grooTct,  I  tvn  in  45 calibres. 
Gun  17  feet  above  plane. 


4 

a 
0 

s 

lit! 

ni 

1 

'•J 

Weight 

and  Icind  of 

projectile. 

Mean  reduced 
time  of  flight 

Rangea. 

>S 

1 

r 

II 

i 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Ibfl.     . 

Ibft. 

sec 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

J^ 

yds. 

7^ 

10 

1°  »8' 

9 

77-875 
seg.  shell. 

2 .25 

682 

728 

710 

14.1 

0.98 

0-38 

10 

1°  18 

10 

• 

79.812 
solid  shot. 

3.47 

1 105 

I176 

"34 

20*7 

1.24 

0.68 

10 

2°  i8' 

9 

68.562 
com.  shell 

340 

1068 

nil 

1096 

7*7 

094 

o*68 

10 

5°    9 

10 

79»8i2 
solid  shot. 

6.90 

2132 

2266 

2183 

3«-S 

2-98 

3*22 

10 

5°    9 

9 

68*562 
com.  shell 

7-OI 

2016 

2236 

SI  56 

51. 1 

3.4a 

088 

10 

10'  6' 

9 

77-875 
seg.  shell. 

12*13 

3448 

3710 

3578 

79. S 

5*4 

1*96 

10 

10'  5' 

9 

68.562 
com.  shell 

12-68 

3586 

3760 

3704 

30.9 

15*60 

s*8o 

are  fitted  with  "  composition-metal"  rectangular  stnds.  Moet  of 
the  projectiles  are  2\  diameters  long,  so  that  the  9-in.  gan  fires 
a  shell  22^  in.  in  length.  Figs.  252  and  253  show  the  different 
forms  of  steel  shells  recently  used  in  experiments  against 
armor  (235). 

tS«S8«  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  rifling  in  the 
steel  2:lr-pounder  (6*03)  and  the  8-in.  guns : — ^The  rifling  is  firom 
left  to  right,  looting  from  behind.  It  commences  6  in.  from  end 
of  bore.  The  bore  must  be  cylindrical,  and  the  difference  between 
the  diameter  at  different  sections  should  not  be  greater  than  O'Ol 
in.  The  bore  must  be  between  603  in.  and  6*05  in.  The  diam- 
eter of  discharging-grooves  should  be  from  C'SO  in.  to  6*31  in. 
at  the  muzzle,  and  at  36  in.  from  muzzle,  from  6*31  to  6*32  in. 
Diameter  of  loading-grooves  from.  6*38  in.  to  6*40  in.    Breadth 
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Table  LXXXIX. — Praoticb  with  Armstrong's   7-inoh  Shunt-Biflbd    Mobtak. 

Shells  with  Copper  and  Zmo  Rma 


No.  of 
Rounds. 

Charge, 
lbs 

Elevation. 

"Weight  of 

Shell, 

lbs. 

Mean  redaced 

time  of 

flight, 

Seconds. 

lO 

I 

4^° 

87.81a 

io*6 

lO 

I»25 

i( 

i( 

II-8 

2 

45° 

87.562 

17. 1 

3 

<( 

u 

21 .7 

3-5 

i( 

n 

23.0 

4- 

(C 

(I 

23.9 

5- 

II 

i( 

26*2 

Moan  range, 
Yards. 


601 
765 

1332 
2028 
2072 
2268 
2627 


•a 


«3 
« 


21  .7 

a4-5 

78.2 

108. 
145. 
124* 
x83* 


8«- 


2-7 

3-7 
11*8 

7.2 

13*8 

37 -o 

43  •» 


s 


I 

2 

4 
4 
4 


Burfting  charge,  6*625  ^^* 


of  discliargiiig-grooves,  from  a  point  6  ft.  9  in.  from  end  of  cham- 
ber to  muzzle,  and  from  a  point  3  ft.  9^  in.  from  end  of  chamber  to 
breech,  from  0*70  to  0*72  in. ;  and  discharging-grooves  from  a  point 
6  ft.  9  in.  from  end  of  chamber  to  muzzle,  from  0*77  to  0*83  in. 

559.  The  Expansion  System. — This  system  is  carried  out 
on  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  United  States ;  in  England  it  is 
experimental,  and  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  sendee.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  hardly  recognized. 

560.  The  })lan  of  rifling  almost  universally  adopted  in  America 
(Fig.  264),  is  lands  and  grooves  of  the  same  or  nearly  equal  width, 
viz. : — I  to  J  in.  Avide  and  -^^  to  yV  in.  deep  in  the  smaller  guns, 
and  J  to  1 J  in.  wide  and  j\  in.  deep  in  the  larger  guns. 

561.  As  all  the  standard  Army  and  Navy  projectiles  (except 
Sawyer's,  Figs.  225  and  226),  viz.,  James's,  Hotchkiss's,  Schenkl's, 
Parrott's,  and  Stafford's,  are  expanding  projectiles ;  they  may  all 
be  used  in  any  gun  of  proper  calibre,  irrespective  of  the  width  or 
depth  of  the  grooves. 

The  ranges  of  these  projectiles  from  field  guns  (bore  from 
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2-9  to  3-80  in.),  with  12^  or  13^  elevation  (the  greatest  elevation 
the  carriages  will  admit  of),  is  from  3000  to  3500  yards,  or  about 
If  to  2  miles.  With  higher  elevations  6000  yards  are  easily 
attained. 


Fio.  248. 


Fia.  249. 


Fig.  250. 


Fio.  251. 


FiO&  248  to  251. — Shunt  rifling  of  Russian  9-in.  gun.     Scale,  li  in.  to  1  ft. 

Fig.  248  Section  at  muzzle. 

«  249 36  in.  from  muzzle. 

«  250 91  in.  from  muzzle. 

«  251  124  in.  from  muzzle. 

«S63.  The  gaining  twist  is  not  employed  to  any  considerable 
extent  except  in  the  PaiTott  gnns;  and  Parrott's  projectile  (573) 
is  particularly  adapted  to  this  twist,  by  having  a  very  short  bear- 
ing. The  long  bearing  of  the  Armstrong  shot  (459)  would  evi- 
dently be  stripped  by  lands  with  increasing  pitch 

«S64.  James. — The  James  (American)  projectile  is  illustrated  by 
Figs.  255  to  258,  and  is  cast  with  8  or  10  longitudinal  recesseB  or  slits 
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leading  from  the  peripheiy  to  a  central  orifice  in  the  base.  Theee 
are  filled  with  soft  metal,  which  is  pressed  out  into  the  groovee  of 
the  gon  by  the  powder-gas  acting  through  the  orifice  e,  Fig.  265. 
Fig.  257  is  a  section  through  one  of  these  recesses,  d;  tn  mare  the 
entrances  to  other  recesses,  from  the  central  ea\4ty.  The  projec- 
tile retains  it^  &11  diameter  for  J  in.  of  its  length  at  each  end  of 
the  cylindrical  part     The  intermediate  space  is  i  in.  less  in  diam- 


c 


(TT) 


Riuaian  shunt  atael  BliellB. 


RtBing  of  4.2-in.  United  States  siege  gun.     Full  sizu. 

eter,  forming  a  recess,  in  which  is  wrapped  a  plate  of  tin,  covered 
br  a  piece  of  canvas,  secured  to  the  tin  by  being  folded  onder  it 
an<l  cross  sewed.  The  space  inside  of  the  tin  wrapper  is  filled  with 
melted  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  tin  and  prevents  its  revolving 
on  the  shot.  The  outer  canvas  wrapj^r  is  well  greased,  to  insure 
an  easy  entrance,  and  to  clean  and  lubricate  the  gun. 

3A5,  The  average  weight  of  the  projectile  for  a  42-pr,  (old) 
giui  is,  if  solid,  81i  lbs. ;  if  a  shell,  64f  lbs.  Its  length  is  13  in., 
of  wlii'b  G}  ill.  is  cylindrical.  Tlie  James  projectiles  used  in  the 
breaching  of  Fort  Pulaski  were  fired  from  42,  32,  and  24-{)oundcr 
giins,  and  weighed,  req>cctively,  84,  64,  and  48  lbs.  The  charges 
were,  respectively,  8,  6,  and  5  lbs.  of  powder. 

•S60.  IIoTCHKiBs. — The  Ilotclikiss  (American)  projectile  (Fig. 
25Q)  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body,  which  may  be  a  shot  or  a  shell, 
^vith  a  cylindrical  base  of  diminished  diameter,  over  which  a  cast- 
iron  cap  is  fitted.     These  parts  are  slightly  lees  in  diameter  than 
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the  bore  of  the  gnn.     The  groove  between  the  body  and  the  cap 
is  cast  full  of  lead,  so  that  the  fiitit  power  of  the  powder,  before  the 


inertia  of  the  whule  projectile  is  overcome,  is  devutec!  to  driving 
the  cap  farther  upon  the  body,  thus  squeezing  oat  the  intermediate 


■]ead  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun,  and  at  the  siime  time  holding  the 
Elead,  ae  in  a  vice,  so  that  it  cannot  revolve  on  the  projectile.  Aa 
I  in  the  James  shot,  the  lead  is  covered  by  a  greased  tmnvas  band. 

The  lengths  and  weights  nf  projectiles  of  different  cidibrea  nru 
vvaried  according  to  drcuiiiatancfs.* 

967.  Thomas.— Ml".  Ljiiall  Tlionias's  (English)  [irojeetile  (Fig. 
WO),  as  osed  with  little  success  m  the  competitive  trials  of  1861, 


■  letter  U'lhp  Army  avd  Kai-y  Jirnmal,  of  Nov.  H,  18(13.  Mr.  Ho'flikiBf  Btatw 
It  he  i«  ftirniBliing  hra  projeclileB  lo  tho  U.  S.  Govemmenl  at  tlie  raki  "f  ."iOOO  per 
rj;  UMtthMbeliaamaile,  since  the  rebellion  commenoed,  orer  1600000  prqfacU lea. 
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cloeelj  reaemblea  the  Hotchkies  projectile.  The  lead  is  forced  into 
the  grooves  by  a  aliding  ring  iustead  of  a  cap.  The  particula»  of 
the  rifling  and  projectile  are  as  follows  :  Pitch  of  rifling,  1  turn  in 
18  feet ;  No.  of  grooves  (flat,  square-cornered),  7 ;  width  of  groovee, 


Section  or  the  Botchluaa  sheU. 


1'8  in. ;  depth  of  grooves,  O'l  in. ;  weight  of  shell,  55  Iha. ;  length, 
10"2  in. ;  diameter,  0"3  in. ;  diameter  of  powder-chamber,  3'2  in. ; 
bursting  charge,  1  lb.  5i  oz. ;  charge,  7  lbs. 

36S.  With   a  7-in,,  7-grooTed,  puddled-steel  gun,  of  7  tona 


■iy  projectQo. 


weight,  foiged  sohd  at  the  Mersey  Iron  works,  and  a  17Wb,  shot, 
chai^,  271be.,  elevation,  35°,  Mr.  T]ioni.is  has  obtaine<lthe  longest 
range  on  record — 10070  yards,  or  nearly  0  miles.  The  gun  bant 
after  a  few  distdiarges. 
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The  rifling  lately  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  liaa  been  described 
under  tbe  centering  system. 

*S60.  ScHENKL. — The  Sehenkl  (American)  projectile  (Figs.  281 
and  36'2)  is  a  easting,  having  its  greatest  diameter  a  Utile  mwre 


Sehenkl  prpjeddio, 
without  patch. 


Soheoki  projectile,  nitli  papCer 
7naM  p  '  ' 


than  J  of  its  length  from  the  forward  end;  from  wliieh  point,  to 
the  rear  end,  it  presents  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  Etr^ght 
projections  cant  upon  it.  Around  this  rear  portion  ia  placed  a 
ring  of  jHij/u'r  tmiche,  tlie  ijiterior  of  whicli  is  made  conical  and 
grooved  to  fit  the  projectiona  on  the  casting,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  lateral  slipping ;  the  exterior  is  (rylindrical,  and  slightly  Rnialler 
lliaii  the  bore,  bo  as  to  nm  home  easily.  The  p<.iwder-gas  drives 
the  2>a/ii^r-tnti<'7id  ]iat:king  forward  upon  the  cone,  whence  it  is 
jammed  into  tho  grooves  of  the  gun,  and  made  bo  compact  as  to 
rotate  the  projectile  \rithout  stripping.  Uponlearing  thegiin,  the 
■pajiifr  mAcfif  flies  off  in  the  sha]>e  of  a  harmless  powder.  The 
weights  and  lengths  are  varied  for  different  service. 

370.  Rkkd. — Tlie  Reed  (American)  B}-stem  (Fig.  263)  is  not 
largely  adopted  in  tho  form  sliown,  but  illustrates  the  principle  of 
several  projectiles  extensively  nsod  in  botli  the  Northern  and 
Soothern  Statcts.     In  tlie  latter,  the  projectiles  are  nsnally  of  Eng- 


liah  make,  and  have  a  braas  disk,  or  a  braes  cap,  bolted  to  the  bai>e 
of  the  shot.     Fig.  263  shows  a  corrugated  ring  of  wronght  iron 


The  Reed  prqectile. 

cast  into  the  base  of  the  shot.     The  pressure  of  the  powder  ex- 
pands and  maslies  the  ring  into  the  grooves  of  tlic  gun. 

371.  Blakkly.— The  projectile  manufactured  by  the  Blakely 
Ordnance  Co.,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  to  be  used  with  the 
Blakely  guns  and  Brooke's  guns,  U  illustrated  by  Fig,  2C4.     The 


Captain  Blaltelr's  projectfle. 


expanding  cojjper  cup  <•  is  secured  to  the  base  of  the  shot,  what- 
ever its  size,  by  a  single  taplK)lt,  and  ii>  prevented  from  revohing 
on  the  shot  by  being  compressed  by  the  powder-gas  i^uinst  jtro- 
jections  cast  (or  in  case  of  steel  shot,  planed)  on  the  base  of  the  shot. 
The  space  e  is  tilled  witli  tallow,  to  lubricate  the  gun.  The  small 
Boft  metal  studs  a  arc  greater  in  number  than  the  grooves  of  the 
gnu ;  so  that  howe\'er  the  shot  is  put  in,  some  of  the  studs  will  liear 
upon  the  lands,  and  hold  up  or  centre  tlie  point  of  the  shot.  Tlie 
engra>Tng  e^ows  a  21-lb.  shot  for  an  ''  lS-i>ouiider,"  J  size, 

979.  The  rifling  of  Captain  Blakely's  9-in.  gun  is  shown  by 
Fig.  265,  and  of  Brooke's  (Confederate)  "in.  gun  by  Fig.  266  (104). 
Thegroove  of  Captain  Blakely's  12|  in,,  or  DW-pnimder  gm  (6b), 
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is  shown  by  Fig.  267.     The  grooves  are  4  in  number,  and  are  used 
with  a  modification  of  Commander  Scott's  projectile  (535). 


FlO.  265. 


Rifling  of  Blakely  9-in.  gun.     Full  size. 

ays.  Pareott.— The  Parrott  projectile  (Figs.  268  and  269) 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  body,  recessed  aromid  the  comer  of  the  base 
to  receive  a  brass  ring  from 
1  in.  to  li  in.  in  width,  and 
about  1  in.  in  maximum 
depth,  which  is  mashed  into 
the  grooves  of  the  gun  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder. 
The  recess  in  which  the  brass 
ring  is  cast,  is  provided  with 
numerous  projections,  parallel 
to  its  length,  like  the  teeth  of 
gearing,  by  whicli  the  ring  is 
prevented  from  revolving  on 
the  shot.  The  diameter  of 
the  recess  is  greatest  at  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  shot,  so 
that  the  brass  ring  cannot  fly  off  without  breaking.  The  entire 
shot  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  bore,  so  as  to  be  easily  rammed 
home. 

S74.  The  weight  of  the  6'4-in.  (32-pounder)  Parrott  shot  and 
shell  is  from  70  to  100  lbs.  The  8-in.  projectile  weighs  from  132 
to  175  lbs.,  and  tlie  10-in.  averages  about  250  lbs.  The  Parrott 
projectiles  used  in  the  breaching  of  Fort  Pulaski  were  30-pounder8 
— charge,  3J  lbs. 

In  the  rifling  of  the  Parrott  guns,  the  grooves  and  lands  are  of 
equal  width,  and  iV  hi.  deep.     The  bottom  comers  of  the  grooves 


Rifling  of  Brooke^s  7-in.  gun. 
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are  rounded.     The  twist  of  the  groovea  in  the  lOO-pomider  com- 
mences at  0  and  ends  at  1  revolution  in  18  feet.     The  bore  is  180 
in.  long.     The  8-in.  rifle  has 
^^-  ^*''-  11  grooves;   the  twist  com- 

mences at  0,  and  ends  at  1 
turn  in  23  feet.  The  bore 
is  136  in.  long.  The  10-in. 
rifle  has  15  grooves ;  the 
twist  commences  at  0,  and 
ends  at  1  turn  in  30  feet 
The  bore  is  144  in.  long. 
St9.  Figs.  270  and  271  show  the  accuracy  of  the  Parrott  100- 
pounder  shells  in  practice  which  was  much  like  service,  having 


Groove  or  Btakelj  13]-m.  ^■'"'    ^^  ^^^ 


Porrott's  boUow  shot 


Parrott  lOO-pounder  BbeH. 
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Table  XCI. — Trial  of  Pareott  6-4-Inch  100-Poundke  Riplb,  by  nsisa  rr  1000 
Tdies  with  100-lb.  Peojectilb  and  10  LBS.  Chargb.  "West  Point,  July  1  to 
July  19,  1862. 

Gun,  Foundry,  No.  339;   Cast  May  22,  1862. 

Greenwood  Iron,  No.  i 4480 

Greenwood  do.,  No.  2 3360 

Salisbury       do *35* 

Scotch           do 336 

Gun-Heads  do 2240 

12768 
The  metal  was  2^^  hours  in  fusion. 

DursTTY.  TsNsiLB  Stbxnotu. 

Bab. 
7.3750  29897 

HSAB. 
7.2848  34975 

Wrought-iron  reinforce,  27  in.  long  and  3  •  2  in.  thick,  was  made  from  a  bar  4  x  4  in. 
and  76  ft.  long,  and  weighed,  finished,  1725  lbs. 

DiMKireiONa. 

IncnoB. 

Length,  extreme 154*25 

Do.     Bore  130 

Do.     Trunnions 5 

Diameter  of  Bore 6*4 

Do.  Trunnions 8* 

Do.  at  Muzzle  13*038 

Grooves  square,  with  rounded  corners.  Increasing  twist  commenced  at  o,  and  ended  at 
muzzle  with  i  revolution  in  18  ft. 

Inches. 

Diameter  reinforce ^5*9 

Length  from  face  to  end  of  Grooves 124 

Width  of  Grooves 0*711 

Depth  do O'l 

Weight  9812  lbs. 

Preponderance 20  « 

Copper  bushing  in  vent,  f  in.  diameter;  vent  vertical,  entering  the  bore,  at  3*75  in. 
from  the  bottom. 

The  powder  was  furnished  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  consisted  of  Dupont*s  No.  7 
grain. 

Initial  velocity,  mean  of  3  fires,  1151  ft. ;  pressure  per  sq.  in.,  8226  lbs.  The  cartridges 
were  5*7  in.  diameter.     The  gun  was  fired  by  a  friction  tube. 


484  Ordnance. 


Parrott^s  Projectile,  with  Brass  Rings  at  the  Base. — Shot  flat-headed,  aTeraging  5^^^ 
lbs.  Shells  loaded  with  sand,  averaging  loi^  lbs.  The  projectiles  used  averaged  100  Ibi. 
The  gun  is  yet  in  good  condition.  The  elevations  varied  firom  3^"  to  15°,  the  majority 
being  at  ^i"  and  5".     Four  were  fired  at  10°,  34  at  lo^%  6  at  14%  and  18  at  15". 

Of  the  projectiles,  927  took  the  grooves  perfectly  and  performed  well.  Of  the  remain- 
der— 

Wobbled,  range  good 12 

Do.          do.      bad 8 

Ring  broken,  good 48 

Do.        do.       bad 2 

Sound  angular,  good % 

Unloaded  shell,  broken I 


73 
927 

1000 


At  the  300th  round  3  incipient  cracks  appeared  round  the  vent-piece,  but  were  not 
much  increased  by  constant  firing. 

The  effect  of  firing  on  the  grooves  was  only  to  polish  them.  Their  edges  were  tharp 
and  well  defined,  and  the  accuracy  of  firing  was  not  diminished  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 

Star-Gauge. — The  bore  was  gauged  at  the  termination  of  every  25  rounds.  The 
greatest  enlargement  was  '023  inches,  near  the  seat  of  the  brass  ring,  and  opposite  where 
the  reinforce  terminates.  The  gun  often  became  very  much  heated  from  the  rafud  firing 
— as  fast  as  one  round  in  less  than  two  minutes — and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the 
metal  gave  large  results.  The  temperature  of  the  gun,  when  heated  by  firing,  was  130**; 
when  cold,  81°. 


ExFEBUfENTS   AGAINST   AbMOB. 
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Table  XCII^ — ^Tbial   of  Pabbott   8-Inoh  200-PonNDEB   Ritlb.     West  Point: 

COMMENCED  MaT  28,   AND  ENDED  APBIL  2,  1862. 

Bore,  8  in.;  weight,  16000  lbs. ;  rifled  with  11  grooves;  increasing  twist,  23  ft.  at  mos- 
zle;  specific  gravity  of  metal,  7*3025;  tenacity,  34059. 


Projectiles,  prepared  with  brass  rings,  l^  in.  wide. 

Hollow  shot,  truncated 15    in.  long. 

Solid  shot,  truncated 15     **     *< 

Short  shell,  conoidal  17^  "      « 

Long  shell,  truncated 19    <<      '* 


Weight 150  lbs. 

Weight 176   « 

Weight 155    ** 

Weight aoo  «« 


The  cartridges  fitted  the  bore  with  just  windage  enough  to  render  loading  easy. 
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490  Obdnancb. 

lb.  cliarge  in  a  32-ponnder  cast-iron  gan : — ^Pitch  of  rifiing,  1  turn 
in  64  feet ;  Xo,  of  grooves,  T ;  depth  of  grooves,  0-12  in, ;  vidth  ot 
grooves,  1'65  in. ;  weight  of  shot,  45  Iba. ;  length,  9*68  io. ;  diam- 


r  ptogMtile. 

eter,  6-2  in, ;  diameter  of  powder-chamber,  4-6  in, ;  burEting  charge, 
2  lbs.  8  oz. 

The  range  of  the  Jeffery,  as  compared  with  the  Armstrong 
lOO-ponnder  projectiles,  is  shown  by  table  108. 

A84.    BRmEs. — The  system  of  Mr.  Bashley  Britten,  shown 


by  Figs.  276  and  377,  is  at  present  in  considerable  favor  in  Eng- 
land, and  resembles  the  American  system,  both  in  the  shape  of 
the  grooves  and  in  the  expanding  lead  base.  The  groove  shown 
by  Fig.  278  has  been  employed  by  Captain  Blabely  for  this  pro- 
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Jeffery^s  rifling. 


jectile,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Confederates  for  other  expand- 
ing projectiles. 

S81.  The  most  novel  and  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Britten's  in- 
vention is  the  fastening  of  a 
lead   ring  to  an  iron  shot,  ^' 

by    zinc    solder,    so    firmly 
that  the  explosion  will  not 
strip  it  off.     This  process  is 
now   used  for   coating   the 
Armstrong  projectiles  (549). 
The  process,  as  practised  at 
TVoolwich,  is  as  follows : — 
The  iron  projectile  is  heated 
to  a  dull-red  heat,  dipped  in 
sal-ammoniac,    which     tho- 
roughly cleans  the  surface, 
held  for  about  2  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  melted  zinc  alloyed 
with  antimony,  and  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  melted  lead,  hard- 
ened with  zinc  or  tin,  for  3  or  4:  minutes.     It  is  finally  placed  in 
an  iron  mould,  and  lead  from 
the  last  bath  is  poured  around 
it.   The  projectile,  thus  coated, 
is  squeezed  out  of  the  mould 
by  a  screw. 

A  wooden  plug,  usually 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of 
Britten's  projectile,  is  driven 
against  the  lead,  and  causes 
it  to  expand  into  the  grooves. 
The  amount  of  projection  on 
the  ring//.  Fig.  279,  as  the 
projectile  was  formerly  con- 
structed, regulated  the  press- 
ure of  the  lead  against  the 
bore,  and  was  adjusted  so  as 


Fig.  276. 


Britten's  rifling. 
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to  JBBt  stop  the  windage  without  wasting  power  or  BtrainiDg  the 
gun. 

JI89.  The  following  are  the  particalare  of  the  rifling  and  pro- 


Jjritlen'a  prqjecule. 

jectile  ueed  In  the  trials  of  1861,  witti  5  lbs.  of  powder,  and  a  caet- 
iron  32-pounder  gun ; — ^Twist,  1  in  48  feet ;  No.  of  grooves,  5 ; 
width   of  grooves,   2   in. ;    depth   of 
^  grooves,  0-10  in, ;  weight  of  shot,  47 

lbs. ;  length,  107  in. ;  diameter,  625 
in. ;  diameter  of  powder-chambw,  4-T 
in. ;    bursting   charge,  3  lbs.  7  oz. 

{592)- 

A83.  T)ie  ranges  of  the  Britten  100-lb.  projectile  at  10°  eleva- 
tion, charge  10  lbs.,  are  from  3400  to  3500  yards. 

«S§4.  Amor-PnncblBS  Projectiles, — Whitworth's  annoi^ 
punching  shells,*  lately  fired  through  the  Warrior  target  (231), 
is  thus  described  by  the  inventor  in  his  patent  specification  if 

*  Speaking  oT  wiiior-paiichiiis  abella,  the  Ordiunce  Select  Committee  taj  (SoTeat- 
ber,  1862,) that  "there  is  great  r«uoa  to  expect  Bimilar  reHulurrom  the  gaaa  at  tb* 
serrioe  when  the  same  material  (ror  ahelli)  is  emplojwL  To  Ur.  Vhitworth,  homrvr, 
win  always  be  doe  the  great  diatiiiction  of  haTing  first  eDteted  IL" — Bipart  i/Aa 
Sdeet  Qmmittee  m  Ordnanea,  18S3. 

t  Ko.  1663.    Jniw  Sd,  1S6S. 
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"  Now  it  has  been  found,  that  one  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of 
sheila  heretofore  employed  against  armor-plates  haa  been,  that  the 
ooncuBsion,  on  a  shell  striking  armor- 
plates  of  any  considerable  thicfeneas, 
and  with  velocity  sufficient  to  pene- 
trate, generates  so  much  heat  as  to 
explode  the  bxirstiiig  charge  in  the 
shell,  thus  fracturing  it  before  it  has 
had  time  to  pass  tlirough  the  arinor- 
plating.  Another  cause  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  shells  heretofore  employed 
a^nst  armor-plates  lias  been,  that 
the  shells  have  been  so  weak  that  the 
force  of  the  blow  has  been  sufficient 
to  fracture  them  mechanically;  this 
weakness  has  arisen  usnally  from  the 
material  of  which  shells  have  been 
formed  being  soft,  or  brittle,  or  both, 

and    in    many   cases   also   from    tlie   form    given    In    the   ebcU. 
*     •     *     According  to  my  invention,  sbells  are  made  of  metal 


properly  hardened,  Tiiey  arc  solid  for  a  oiiiKcient  length  in  iVont 
of  the  internal  cavity  to  give  the  requisite  strength  for  penetra- 
tion. 
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"Tlie  fa&e  usually  employed  for  igniting  the  bursting  charge  is 
cligi>ei)scd  with,  as  the  }ieat  generated  by  the  impact  of  the  shell 
is  sufficient  to  ignite  ttie  bursting  chai^.  To  prevent  the  beat 
generated  by  impact  from  acting  prematurely,  and  to  regulate  the 
time  of  ignition,  the  bursting  charge  is  Burrounded  with  a  proper 
thickness  of  flannel,  or  other  material  which  is  a  non-condnctor  of 
heat." 

38*B.  Mr.  Whitworth  then  states  that  he  converts  or  highly 
carbonizes  a  forged  bar  of  homogeneous  iron  (or  very  mild,  lowly- 
carbonized  steel),  1  to  ^  in.  deep,  which  then,  being  dressed  and 
bored,  is  put  into  the  ordinary  case-hardening  material,  heated  to 
redness,  and  cooled  by  jets  of  water  or  brine,  lie  then  tempers 
it  by  placing  its  base  on  a  block  of  metal  heated  to  a  dull-red 
heat,  until  a  straw-color  at  the  point  and  a  blue  color  at  the  base 
indicate  that  it  is  properly  tempered.  The  tront  plug,  b,  also 
hardened  and  tempered,  is  sometimes  used  to  enable  the  shell  to 
be  more  tlioroughly  hardened. 

986.  The  time  of  bursting  is  r^ulated  by  the  tliickncss  of  the 
flannel  layers,  x  x. 

"  I  have  found  practically,"  the  specification  continues,  "  that  a 
shell,  such  as  shown,  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  7  inches,  and 
propelled  by  27  lbs.  of  [wwder,  vrH],  at  a  range  of  SOO  yards,  pene- 
trate with  facility  a  5-in,  wroagbt-iron  plate  supported  by  a  heavy 
backing  of  timber  and  iron  skin."* 

SS7.  Mr.  Whitworth  uses  the  flat  front  for  punching  armor, 
l>ecause,  as  it  is  generally  impossible  to  make  a  shot  strike  at 
exactly  the  right  angle,  a  round  end  will  glance.  The  shot  is 
made  lai^est  in  the  middle,  because  the  hole  made  by  the  head  is 
:ihviiys  lai^r  tlian  the  head,  thus  leaving  room  for  the  body  to 


*  "  la  the  Tear  1824,  Captain  Norton  completed  an  etongated  rifl«4hot  uid  EhcU. 
.'iD'l  in  \S21,  TS  find  him  \ia\ag  them  it  Dublin,  Woolnich,  Addisoombe.  and  ^^and- 
Immt.iis  n-ell  aa  at  various  otberplacea,  with  complete  success.  •  •  •  In  1832.  we 
Qud  Captaio  SatUm  at  Windsor,  Briag  ajku-frouied  ited  pimch-rormed  Tifle-«hot  Ihwi 
un  uir-iriiii  tlirough  a  Life  (Guard's  cairasn,  and  exploding  powder  placed  on  the  other 
Fide.  Thin  Bteel  punch-fronted  rifli^-Bhat  was  tested  at  Woolwich,  in  If128,  and  Captun 
Xorlon  staled  that  it  might  '  alxa  be  converted  into  a  ahelL  bj  driUing  a  hollow  tnbe 
into  Its  front' " — Cor.  Jlechanica'  ilagatine,  Jan.  30, 18C3. 
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paee  throngb  without  much  resistance  and  hatter  flight.    The  best 
compromise  reaalts  in  the  form  shown. 

388.  The  shell  proposed  hj  Commander  Scott  for  pimchiug 
armor,  with  a  percnsaion  fuse  in  the  rear,  ia  shown  hy  Fig.  284. 


Seoll's  steel  abell. 

<SSO.  Captain  Parrott's  shot  for  iron-clad  fighting  (Fig.  285)  is 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  hut  ia  reduced  and  chilled  at  the  end,  which 
prevents  its  mashing  like  strong  soft  cast  iron.* 

Ado,  Tlie  sub-calibre  shot  and  shell 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stafford  (249)  for 
punching  armor,  are  shown  by  Figs. 
286  and  287.  The  steel  projectile, 
covered  with  wood,  simply  to  centre  it, 
is  attached  in  the  rear  to  a  piston  the 
full  size  of  tlie  bore,  bo  that  its  weight 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  full- 
calibre  projectile  of  equal  length,  while  the  area  upon  whicli  the 
powder  acts  is  the  same  for  both. 

The  projectile  is  rotated  by  a  brass  disk  attached  to  the  rear — a 
modification  of  the  Reed  system  (570). 

990  A.  The  sub-calibre  projectile  of  Mewrs.  Bates  &  Mscy,  of 
New  York,  is  illustrated  by  Figa.  287  A  to  287  E.  The  following 
considerations  and  fact»  are  quoted  from  the  inventor's  circular : — 

*'  The  engraving  shows  the  shaft  projectile  (p)  before  and  after 

*  Cast'iron  spherical  shot  hare  been  more  recentlj  cast  irith  a  chill  in  England, 
bj  Captun  Fallieer. 


PaiTott'e  allot,  with  chilled  eod. 


loading.    It  occapies  about  one-dgkth  oi  the  space  in  the  bore  of 
the  piece,  and  is  of  equal  weight  with  a  ball  (b)  of  the  calibre  of 


Staflbrd's  Bub-calibre  puitcliing  ihsA. 

the  gan.     It  may  be,  however,  of  greater  or  leeeer  weight,  and 
of  greater  diameter  when  adapted  for  a  eheU.    The  form  of  the 


Staflbrd'a  aub-caUbte  paacliiiig-aheU.    ' 

end  of  the  head  may  bo  square,  fur  perforating  iron  armor,  or 
conical,  fur  entering  masonry  or  earthworks,  or  for  piercing 
ehips  under  water.  By  a  proper  device  in  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
thia  projectile  can  be  rotated  during  its  discharge,  but  the  true 
direction  of  its  flight  does  not  depend  upon  rotation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  its  projection  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  arrow.  The  centre 
of  gravity  is  placed  forward  of  the  centre  of  bulk  and  lateral 
resistance,  whilst  the  impulse  of  the  disdiatge  is  communicated 
to  tlio  shoulder  of  the  head,  by  an  annular  disk  (n),  at  a  point 
befi>re  tlie  centre  of  gravity;  the  tail  being  guided  in  the  minor 
bore  of  the  breech.  A  right  line  motion  is  thua  secorcd  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  projectile,  and  any  tendency  towards 
tumbling  is  entirely  'prevented. 

"  The  force  of  a  projectile,  or  its  impact,  may  be  expressed  by 
multiplying  its  weight  by  the  square  of  its  velocity ;  but  projec- 
tiles of  equal  weight  and  velocity,  but  of  unequal  resiatant  areas, 
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arill  differ  in  penetrative  powers,  as  the  eqnare  root  of  the  ratio  of 
fceeiataut  areas,  in  favor  of  the  one  of  least  area.     Hence  the  im- 


brtanoa  of  a  high  degree  of  vchtcitv,  and  the  great  advantage  of 

idaoing  the  eection  of  penetration.  *  *  * 

t  "  The  force  of  the  gas  being  exerted  in  every  direction,  the  long, 
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narrow  cliargo  acts  with  proportionate  power  against  the  sides  of 
the  guii,  thereby  straining  it  far  more  than  the  shorter  chai^  in  a 
horo  of  commensurate  diameter.  In  the  latter,  the  projectile 
absorbs  a  given  force_  more  rapidly,  and  the  piece  is  the  sooner 
relieved  of  strain.  Influenced  by  these  fatt?,  a  large  diameter 
of  cartri<lge  lias  been  deemed  essential  in  the  system  under  con- 
sideration. The  charge  is  contained  in  an  annular  cartridge  (c). 
Through  the  space  in  the  middle  the  tail  of  the  projectile  paasee 
in  loading. 

"  The  force  is  applied  to  the  ba^e  of  the  head  of  tlie  projectile 
by  means  of  the  disk  in),  as  shown  in  -  tlie  engraving.  It  fits 
loosely  on  the  tail,  and  occupies  the  bore  when  loaded,  and  guides 
the  head  in  passing  from  tlie  gun.  The  windage  is  stopped  by  a 
leaden  flange  inserted  in  the  rear  edge.  ^Vlien  freed  tmn  the 
gun,  the  disk  is  stripped  from  the  projectile,  and  comes  to  the 
ground  within  range  at  command.  This  is  done  by  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  about  eight  times  greater  on  tlie  large 
surface  of  tlie  disk  than  on  the  head  of  the  projectile.  The  disk 
may  be  tittcd  with  a  rtnt  for  discharging  the  piece,  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  usual  vent  in  the  gun,  and  tliereby  increaaing  itd 
durability. 

"The  invention  described  requires  a  muzzle-loading,  smooth- 
1>orc  ]>icoc,  fltted  with  a  small  b<irc  through  the  breech  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tail  of  the  shall  projectile ;  or  the  piece  may  be 
adapted  to  contain  the  entire  projectile,  iu  which  case  it  must 
have  a  ditlcrential  bore ;  ftr  a  jacket  can  be  fitted  to  cover  the  pro- 
truding tail  of  the  shaft,  in  pieces  which  are  fitted  in  the  manner 
lihowii  in  the  engraving,  should  it  prove  desirable. 

"  The  advantage  of  tlie  rifle  motion  can  be  gained  without  the 
expensive  and  weakening  process  of  grooving  the  bore  of  the  gan. 
by  racauif  of  a  rifle-box  inserted  in  tlie  breech,  wliivh  shall  act 
upon  the  rifled  tail  of  the  projectile.  This  arrangement  leaves 
tlic  gun  smooth-bored  for  the  discharge  of  round  shot  <»  shell.  It 
is  cfl'ected  by  stopping  the  bore  in  the  breech  with  a  doB^-fittiiig 
bolt,  which  is  secured  in  place  with  a  screw. 

"  Thia  ordnance  will  tire  the  following  classes  of  projeotilea : — 
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Ist.  SouBd  shot  and  shell,  or  other  smooth-bore  missiles.  2d.  Shaft 
shot  and  shell  with  smooth-bore  motion.  3d.  Shaft  shot  and  shell 
with  rifle  motion.  The  easy  application  of  this  improvement  to 
ordnance  already  in  service  is  an  advantage  which  is  very  great. 
All  smooth-bore  cannon  can  be  fitted  readily  according  to  this 
system,  thus  vastly  improving  their  efficiency.  *  *  * 

"  The  shaft  projectile  will  strike  with  its  end,  no  matter  at  what 
elevation  it  may  be  fired,  or  to  what  distance  it  reaches.  Along 
the  entire  path  of  its  flight  its  axis  is  maintained  in  a  tangent 
to  the  trajectory.  *  *  *  It  will  not  ricochet  or  glance  like  a  round 
ball  or  rifle-shot,  but  wall  pursue  the  original  direction,  as  in  the 
air.  Whether  it  be  discharged  into  the  water  from  above  or 
below  the  surface,  its  motion  is  governed  by  the  same  principle. 
This  theory  has  been  proved  in  practice. 

"  The  first  trial  of  this  system  of  shooting  was  made  with  a 
model  cannon  about  sixteen  inches  in  length  and  of  two-inch 
bore.  Tlio  bore  of  the  breech  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
projectile  weighed  seventeen  ounces,  and  was  fired  with  three 
ounces  of  powder.  The  target  was  a  white-oak  butt,  twelve 
inches  thick.  Round  balls  were  fired  first ;  their  penetration  was 
about  three  and  a  half  inches — the  shaft  projectiles  went  entirely 
through. 

"The  second  trials  were  with  a  larger  piece.  A  12-pounder 
cast-iron  gun  was  fitted  by  boring  the  breech  for  the  tail  of  the 
projectile.  The  Jength  of  the  bore  was  40  inches ;  diameter,  4*62 
inches.  The  length  of  projectile  was  52  inches ;  diameter  of  the 
head,  one  incli  and  five-eighths — of  the  tail,  nine-eighths.  The 
chief  object  was  to  discover  the  proper  proportions  in  the  distri- 
bution of  weight  and  form.  The  projectiles  differed  in  weight 
firom  14  to  10^  lbs. ;  some  of  them  were  rotated  in  their  flight,  and 
others  were  not — but  when  fired  they  all  served  to  prove  the  the- 
ory of  the  system,  and  to  show  its  entire  feasibility  in  practice. 
The  charge  was  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  of.  powder — the  disks  weighed 
from  2^  to  8  lbs. 

"  At  a  distance  of  250  yards  from  the  gun,  the  fired  projectile 
can  plainly  be  seen  sailing  like  an  arrow  tlirough  the  air.     The 
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disk  invariably  comes  to  the  ground  before  the  projectile ;  follow- 
ing it  at  an  ever-increasing  distance,  it  makes  a  trajectory  of  less 
elevation. 

"  These  experiments  have  been  regarded  as  valuable  chiefly  for 
preliminary  objects,  and  to  test  any  seeming  objections  which 
might  arise  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  system." 

S91.  Sliells  for  Molten  Metal. — ^Figs.  288  and  289  showLan- 


Fio.  288. 


FlO.  289. 


Lancaster  shell  for  inolten  meUl. 


Scott's  shell  for  niolten  metaL 


caster's  and  Scott's  shells  for  firing  molten  iroi;.  They  are  lined 
with  loam,  to  prevent  the  excessive  escape  of  heat  from  either 
expanding  the  shell  and  sticking  it  fast  in  the  gun,  or  from  igni- 
ting the  charge,  in  case  of  delay  in  firing.  Lead-coated  projectiles 
would,  of  course,  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  molten  metal. 

«i93.  Coiapetitlve  Trial  of  Rifled  Ounn. — ^In  1861,  a  com- 
prehensive experiment  on  six  different  systems  of  rifling  and  pro- 
jectiles was  made  by  the  British  Government.  The  whole  of  the 
guns  were  new  Lowmoor  32-pounders,  of  58  cwt.  The  mean  of 
42  samples  of  the  iron  gave  a  tensile  strength  of  28501  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  systems  were  as  follow : — 
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Britten's.  (The  projectile  used  on  this  occasion  is  shown  by 
Fig.  277.)    Expanding  projectile ;  lead  attached  by  zinc ;  weight, 

47  lbs.     Five  grooves,  2  in.  wide  and  '062  in.  deep ;  one  turn  in 

48  feet. 

Thomas's  (Fig.  260).  Expanding  projectile ;  lead  mechanicaUy 
attached ;  weight,  55  lbs.  Seven  grooves,  I'S  in.  wide  and  *!  in. 
deep;  one  turn  in  18  feet. 

Jeffery's  (Fig.  274).  Expanding  projectile ;  lead  mechanically 
attached;  weight,  45^  lbs.  Seven  circular  grooves,  1*65  in.  wide 
and  '12  in.  deep ;  one  turn  in  64  feet. 

Haddan's  (Fig.  213).  Centering  system ;  projections  cast  on  the 
shot ;  weight,  51  lbs.  An  expanding  wad  or  a  wooden  sabot  were 
used.  Three  circular  grooves,  3*4  in.  wdde  and  '15  in.  deep ;  one 
turn  in  25  feet. 

Lancaster's  (Fig.  211).  Centering  system ;  oval  bore,  with  '6  in. 
difference  of  axis.  Projectile  planed  to  lit  the  twist  of  the  rifling ; 
weight,  45 J  lbs. ;  one  turn  in  20  feet. 

Scott's  (Fig.  224).  Centering  system ;  wings  set  to  the  angle 
of  the  rifling,  cast  on  the  projectile ;  edges  planed,  and  faced  with 
zinc ;  weight,  38 J  lbs.  Three  grooves,  1*875  in.  wide  and  "225  in. 
deep ;  one  turn  in  48  feet. 

«i93.  Tlie  estimated  cost  per  thousand  of  these  projectiles 
was — 

Scott 40    lb< $922*25 

Haddan 47^  lbs 967*25 

Lancaster 49^  lbs 97i* 

JefFery 49    lbs 1476*25 

Britten 47 1  lbs 1527* 

Thomas 54^  lbs 2420*50 

Smooth-bore,  32-lb   shell 22    lbs 43^*50 

Do.  do.     shot 32    lbs 429*25 

The  estimated  cost  of  tlie  rifling  was  $1.87  to  $2.50  per  gun. 

394.  In  order  to  perfect  the  various  systems  for  final  trial, 
some  preliminary  experiments  were  undertaken  during  1859  U> 
1861,  the  order  of  merit  being  as  follows: — Iladdan,  Britten, 
Jefferj',  Scott,  Lancaster,  Thomas.  The  results  are  shown  by 
Table  100. 
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S9S.  In  tlie  ealteequent  trial,  the  following  B^ems  wwe  alao 
introduced;  weiglit  and  character  of  guns  the  same. 

The  French  plan  (Fig.  197) ;  centering  ej^era,  3  studs  faced 
with  zinc  ;  weight,  59-5  lbs.  Three  grooves,  I '919  in.  wide,  and 
23(i3  in.  deep ;  increasing  pitch  from  0  to  4'6d2  in  8S'54S  calibres. 

Armstrong's  elnuit  (Fig.  247) ;  centering  and  compreasing  Bys- 
tein;  zinc  ribs;  weiglit,  50-5  lbs.  Three  grooves,  1*25  in.  wide 
and  'IS  in.  deep;  1  tuni  id  "8  calibres;  and 

The  smooth  bore  3"J-pouiider. 

The  results  of  this  trial  are  given  in  Table  102. 

To  obtain  a  direct  ciimparison  of  range,  it  was  then  determined 
to  make  a  new  trial  of  the  best  Bvsteme,  with  iipml  relative  eharget 
of  tV  the  weight  of  the  shot. 

The  Armstrong  40-|iounder  was  here  introduced.  Weight  of 
sliot,  41'06  lbs. ;  compression  eystem;  56  grooves;  one  turn  in  361 
calibres. 

The  resulta  are  fihowii  in  Table  99. 

The  velocities  of  the  various  projectiles  are  given  in  Table  101. 

39tt,  Endcbakce. — The  endurance  of  the  guns  is  shown  in 
Table  94. 

TiBLB  XCIV. — ExDnuKcs  or  Compftititb  BtrLSD  Gc»a. 
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The  Committee  report  that  Mr.  Britten's  system  obviously  strains 
the  gun  least,  and  that  the  high  endurance  of  some  of  the  others 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strain  imposed,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  especially  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  case,  by  the  accidental 
superiority  of  the  iron. 

The  following  mechanical  considerations  favor  this  view  of  the 
case,  but  the  Committee's  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  the  great 
endurance  of  several  other  guns  rifled  on  Mr.  Britten's  system,  as 
shown  in  Table  95. 

597.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  liability  of  the  projectiles 
to  jam  in  the  bore,  is  in  the  following  order :  Lancaster  (most 
liable),  Scott,*  Iladdan,  French,  Shunt,  Thomas,  Jeffery,  Britten. 

598.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  liability  of  the  gun  to  be 
burst,  from  the  direct  strain  of  rotating  the  shot,  is  as  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  the  rifling,  which  for  the  guns  mentioned  is  shown  in 
Table  96. 

599.  The  cup  at  the  base  of  Mr.  Jeflery's  shot,  and  the  sliding 
ring  at  the  base  of  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas's,  appeared  to  upset  the 
lead  with  unnecessary  friction.  It  was  assumed  that  the  French 
shot  got  through  the  bore  with  the  least  friction. 

0OO.  The  driving  side  of  the  grooves,  especially  of  Mr.  Brit- 
ten's gun,  was  somewhat  worn  by  the  lead. 

The  grooves  of  Commander  Scott's  gun  were  not  i)erceptibly 
worn  by  the  projectile. 

601.  Accuracy. — The  order  of  accuracy  in  the  two  trials  was 
as  follows : 


Fimi  Trial  Second  TruU. 

Haddan,  French, 

Britten,  Shunt, 

Jeffery,  Jeffery, 

Scott,  Haddan, 

Lancaster,  Britten, 

Thomas.  Lancaster. 

*  Reference  to  Commander  Scott's  rifling  (535)  will  Justify  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  inertia  of  the  shot  simply  tends  to  rotate  the  gun  in  the  opposite  direction ;  not  to 
open  it  by  the  radial  ntrain,  due  to  wedging  in  the  bore,  as  in  the  caao  of  Wliitworth, 
Lancaster,  and  Haddan  (See  exfieriments  at  Woolwich — 644). 
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Tablb  XCY. — Ekduranoe  of  Cabt-Ibon  Guks  rifled  on  Mr.  Bbitteh'b  Stskem. 


OOTKB. 

Charge. 

Shot 

No.  of 
Boands. 

Semarka. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

56  cwt.  3a-p<ir.  No.  14. 

5-5 

48 

10 

U                                 it 

It 

72 

10 

M                                   t€ 

cc 

96 

10 

ft                                  M 

cc 

"5 

10 

M                                   M 

It 

140 

10 

«                                   M 

cc 

165 

4 

r  Burst    at    55th     romid, 
\     March,  186a. 

56  cwt.  3a-p<ir.  No.  2339 

cc 

48 

10 

«                     « 

cc 

7» 

10 

cc                     •< 

cc 

96 

10 

M                                   U 

• 

it 

120 

10 

M                                   C( 

tt 

144 

10 

«                                    « 

cc 

163 

7 

r  Burst    at     58th    roand, 
\     June,  186a. 

95  cwt.  68-pdr.  No.  609^5 

7-5 

90 

10 

«                      « 

C( 

135 

10 

«                      <« 

tt 

180 

10 

«                      cc 

tt 

225 

10 

cc                        cc 
c(                        cc 

tt 
tt 

270 

•     10 
10 

/Burst    at     6isc    round, 
\      April,  1861 

95  cwt.  68-pdr.  No.  6439 

7-5 

Same  order 

60 

Not  burst. 

68-pdr.  No.  8281 

7-5 
Service. 

87 
Service. 

300 
no 

Uninjured. 
Not  burst. 

68-pdr.  bored  to  32-pdr 

The  Committee  state  that  the  comparative  inaccuracy  of  Com- 
mander Scott's  system  was  attributed  by  him  to  bad  boring  and 
rifling.  The  superior  straightness  of  ricochet  on  land  and  water, 
also  claimed  for  this  projectile,  the  Committee .  do  not  consider  of 
much  importance. 
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Tabls  XCYI. — Pabticulabs  of  Riflino  of  CoicPEnrrTE  Guns. 


Name  of 

One  tarn  in 
calibres. 

Angle. 

Sine  of  angle. 

Bearing. 

Approximate  area  of 

system. 

Bearing 
surfSM^. 

Ooidlng 
edges. 

Jeflfery 

Britten 

Scott 

French 

Lancaster ... 

Haddan  

Thomas 

Shunt 

1 20 
90 
90 

{ 

47 

3» 
28 

0  / 

1  30 

a 

2 

at  muzzle  "^ 
»       53J 

3       13 

3       49 

5  17 

6  »4 

•  026a 
.0349 
.0349 

•  0561 

•  0666 

•  0921 
•II15 

T^ad 
u 

Zinc 

u 

Iron 
u 

Lead 
2Unc 

sq.  in. 
26*  a 
20  • 
19.5 

4-7 

3-75 
8  4 
34.6 

7-7 

sq.  In. 
a*i 
I* 

3-9 

o*6 

I* 

1-9 

2.4 

603.  Adaptation  for  Eound  Shot. — That  rifling  wliich  left 
the  largest  part  of  the  original  bore  untouched,  Was  most  effective 
with,  and  least  injured  by,  round  shot.  Lancaster's  system  was 
most  inaccurate ;  beyond  1000  yards  it  was  impracticable. 

The  rifled  gun,  with  shallow  grooves  and  broad  lands,  fired  sphe- 
rical shot  more  accurately  than  the  smooth-bored  gun,*  as  shown 
by  Table  103. 

603.  The  windage  added  by  the  grooving,  in  the  various  sys- 
tems, is  shown  in  Table  97- 

604.  Commander  Scott's  system  has  the  advantage  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  windage  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage.  It  may 
be  stopped  by  a  sabot,  or  the  charge  may  be  increased  without 
increasing  the  strain  on  the  gun  (649  note). 

605.  Ei'Ticif:ncy  of  Projectile. — This  involves  initial  velo- 
city and  capacity  for  bursting  charge.  Mr.  Britten's  shot  had  the 
highest  initial  velocity  of  those  tried  with  ^  charges.     The  velo- 


*  Tlio  round  shot,  especially  wben  fired  with  a  sabot,  undoubtedly  received  a  spin- 
niog  motion  from  the  rifling. 
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TaBLB  XCyil. — WlNDAGB  OF  GoifFKTITIYS  BiFLBD  GUKB. 


Lancaster ^'955  square  inch 

Haddan 1*37  *< 

French i'36  " 

Thomas „  1*26 


(C 


JefFery i '14  square  indi. 

Britten i«oo         ** 

Shunt 0.67         " 

Scott 0-53         " 


City  of  Commander  Scott's  projectile  was  not  ascertaiued,  but 
its  superior  powder  capacity,  for  a  given  weight,*  is  shown  by 
Table  98. 

Table  XCVIII. — BuRSTiNa  Charges  of  Shslia    Tbial  of  1861. 


Nttmti  of  sjstem. 

Weight  of  flhell  empty. 

Barstiog  charge. 

BelAtiTe  weight  of 
burstlDf  eharg«  of 

Scott 

lbs. 
38.8 
50.5 

59-4 
45.8 

46.9 

51. 1 

45-4 

55-3 

lbs.       0%. 

4  13 

5  13 
5          5 

4           7 

3           7 
3           6 

1          8 
»           5 

0-124 
0*115 
o>o9o 
0.076 
0.073 
0*065 
0.055 
0*025 

Shunt 

French 

Lancaster 

Britten 

Haddan  

TefFcrv  

Thomas 

606.  LiABiLFfY  TO  Injury. — ^In  this  particular,  Commander 
Scott's  and  Mr.  Haddan's  projectiles  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  coated  or  studded  with  soft  metal.  The  former  have 
the  further  merit  of  a  shape  easy  to  handle  and  to  pile.  A  fall, 
or  any  rough  handling,  would  obviously  Tnutilate  the  lead  enp  of 
Mr.  Jefferv's  shot. 

607.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. — Mr.  Lynall  Thomases 
system,  of  which   the  disadvantages  are  obvious,  from  the  fore- 


*  It  should  be  observed  tliat  the  ribs  oq  Commander  Scott^B  shell  Btreng^then  it 
terially,  and  allow  the  use  of  somewhat  thinner  walls  and  a  higher  burstiiig  charge. 
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going  tables,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Committee's  conclu- 
sions.* Indeed,  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas  has  subsequently  adopted 
the  centering  system  (538). 

The  first  place  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Bashloy  Britten,  on  account 
of  the  small  strain  upon  his  gun,  with  high  initial  velocities. 

Mr.  Jeffery's  plan  is  rejected,  because  several  guns  thus  rifled 
have  showed  a  low  endurance  ;  and  because  the  lead  on  the  pro- 
jectile is  greater  in  quantity,  more  easily  injured,  less  simply 
attached,  and  productive  of  greater  friction,  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Britten's. 

Mr.  Haddan's  system  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  projectile,  and  the  heavy  wood  sabot  (1  lb.  5  oz.)  placed 
behind  it.     His  rifling  was  also  calculated  to  burst  the  gun. 

Commander  Scott's  system  was  rejected  on  account  of  inferior 
practice,  and  the  low  endurance  of  the  gun.  But  this  rejection 
was  qualified  by  tlie  explanations  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  system  was  rejected  for  irregular  practice,  with 
elongated  as  well  as  spherical  shot. 

Finally,  the  committee  avow  a  considerable  distrust  of  cast 
iron,  of  the  quality  turned  out  by  English  foundries,  as  a  material 
for  rifled  cannon,  except  with  such  restrictions  as  to  charge  as 
would  limit  them  to  the  use  of  howitzers. 

The  systems  of  Commander  Scott,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Jeifery  (the  two  latter  in  one  gun,  with  Britten's 
grooving),  also  the  French  system,  are  to  be  tried  again,  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  the  improvements  suggested  by  i)reviou8 
practice.  The  guns  (7-inch  bore  and  7^  tons  weight)  are  in  pro- 
cess of  completion  at  AVoolwich.  The  inner  tube  is  cast  steel, 
hardened  in  oil.  In  other  i)articulars,  the  guns  are  similar  in 
construction  to  the  Armstrong  muzzle-loading  110-pounder,  and 
in  capacity  to  the  Whitworth  7-inch  rifle.f 

*  Mr.  Thomas  declinod  firing  the  eighty-two  remaining  rounds  allotted  to  him. 

f  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  trial  of  these  guns  has  commenced.  See  Ap- 
l)endix. 
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DUTV    OF   IflFI.EU   GlXii, 

008.  Tlic  jmssiWlity  of  iimkiiig  vorv  Imif^  ranges  useful  111  hind 
Msrvic-c,  wlitTc  the  gun-]ihitl'uriii  is  H.\eil ;  the  imniciigc  eiii>erioritj- 
of  riflwi  |iriijfcti]«8furbr(;achiii;iiim.-^oiirv*  (273)  ;tlio  ad  vantage  of 

*  "An  account  nf  Momc  pxporim^Dln  ntrricd  od  in  ilJs  couQtrr,  In  teat  tlic  reipectire 
lioupiK  or  ril1c<l  niiil  Hinontli'liore-d  j-iinj.  in  lircachin^'  masoDiy  at  a  long  mn(K,  viz., 
10:12  yiint:^  i^  ^'iTca  ill  tin- rnx-cvillngd  oftlu;  Rnyiit  Artillery  lD0titutiun(i7i).  V'ith 
rcfpinl  to  tliciip  (>x|icriint.-ntii,  lliu  Ordnanro  i^'lcut  (.'otnniiltec  niadc,  in  their  Report, 
the  ftillowiiig  n-iiiarks :  '  It  oppeur^  that,  irre)ii><;niv'i'ly  of  Die  Huperiur  eoncvni ration 
of  tlic  llro  "f  thi'  rilled  J,^ln^  and  it*  conseqneutlr  greater  elTecl,  tiiey  actually  pcr- 
fiimuil  liair  a«  roiH'li  work  afc;iin  as  the  Biiioolli-liored  gun?,  with  tlic  diminlfbcil 
fxpeuditiin'  of  iron  and  );iinpowUer  ni'tiecd  in  ii  pri'vioiia  parjgraplu'  Agaia  :  'Tho 
|>rcoit>tnu  with  wliicli  the  pina  rould  1-c  direi'leil  upon  any  )i<>iut  it  was  inieniW  to 
vtrike,  leave  thitn  ndvatilogi-s  with  whicli  no  foiiiuth-boretl  ordtianee.  firing  from  lucli 
a  dixtimiT.  eniitd  nHuju'tc ;  and  tlio  same  cireuin^tuun'S  would  bare  rvnilered  it  alnHM 
iiniKBuiilile  t<>  n-in>m>li  or  defenil  llic  lircacli,  fur  tint  lire  might  have  been  continued, 
with  |«rfei'l  Kirvty  to  the  luxaiilting  eo1uinai<.  until  llicy  were  wilbin  a  very  fen- 
vBTdH  uf  ir.  Rwocping  airny  all  obatuelsH  an  Cult  ns  they  could  bo  Iv'L  and  n-ilhout  the 
plii;hle»t  intiTniplion  ttwa  llic  miuketry  of  ttio  defenders,  the  battery  being  quite  out 
uf  llieir  mnfce.' 

"  All  iibstrai't  of  the  TruMiian  eiperimentB  at  Julielt,  in  laGO,  is  ^ren  in  tlie  '  Pra- 
fMiauinitl  pHiieni'  of  the  corpti  of  Royal  Engineers.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
lliciie  exiMlrimcntd  were  :  'Tliatritlod  ordnance  can  be  employed  adTantageously  for 
llriiiR  at  a  rflrcrc<t  object,  not  risible  from  the  b^ittery,  ai  longer  ranges  thin  nnooth- 
borod  piece*:  that  reduced  cluirges  may  l>o  iL-n-d  Bucccsffully  with  prcjectiles  from 
tided  pint;  tluit  the  effect  of  the  sbcll4  from  theso  pieces  U  m  gt««t  that  no  other 
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rifled  gims  on  shipboard,  for  supporting  troops  and  slielling*  dis- 
tant worksf  and  encampments,  and  their  occasional  excellence  in 
operating  against  armor  (250),  warrant  every  eflbrt  that  can  be 
made  to  improve  this  new  and  (considering  both  land  and  sea 
service)  most  useful  branch  of  ordnance.^ 


kinds  of  ordnance  are  required  for  breaching ;  that  13-lb.  shells,  fired  from  rifled 
guns,  are  sufficient  to  breach  quickly  a  good  wall,  of  moderate  strength ;  that  274b. 
shells,  from  the  same  pieces,  cim  destroy,  in  a  short  time,  embrasures  in  the  strongest 
masonry ;  and  that  57-lb.  sheUs,  from  rifled  guns,  can  breach,  with  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  ammunition,  the  strongest  masonr}'/  " — Maj.  C.  U.  Owen^  Jour. 
Royai  U,  Service  Inst,  Aug.,  1862. 

♦The  bursting  cliarge  of  the  110-pounder  Armstrong  7-in.  shell  is  8  lbs. ;  that  of 
the  C8-pounder  8-in.  shell  is  only  2^  lbs. 

f  "  The  practical  object  of  attaining  exceedingly  long  ranges  must  be  for  attacking 
any  fortified  place,  or  for  bombarding  a  naval  arsenal,  so  as  to  l)e  able  to  fire  all  day 
and  night,  still  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy;  and  to  drop  shots  and  shells 
with  impunity  into  apparently  inaccessible  places,  so  as  to  cause,  if  not  absolute 
ruin,  at  least  very  considerable  annoyance,  to  any  naval  arsenal  or  maritime  estab- 
lishment. It  was  a  very  material  element  to  be  able  to  lower  the  elevation,  as,  by 
that  means,  the  accuracy  of  the  firing  was  increased,  or  a  longer  range  with  the  same 
elevation.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  2 '  of  elevation,  the  range,  with  a  velocity  of 
1000  feet  per  second,  would  be  7:>0  yards;  with  1300  feet  per  second,  it  would  be 
1230  yards;  with  1500  foet  per  second,  it  would  be  1020  yards :  the  latter  velocity 
giving  the  same  accuracy,  at  double  the  range,  whicli  tlie  initial  velocity  of  1000  feet 
could  command." — J/r.  Bidder,  Prerft,  ^^ Cotuitruction  of  Artillery,^*  J/isL  Civil  Engineers, 
ISGO. 

*'  A  32-lb.  shot,  fired  from  an  Armstrong  gun,  at  33 '  of  elevation,  ranged  9153 
yards. 

"A  3-lb.  shot,  fired  from  a  Whitworth  gun,  at  35'  of  elevation,  ranged  9688  yards. 

'*  A  175-lb.  shot,  fired  from  a  gun  of  Mr.  L.  Thomas,  at  37^"  of  elevation,  ranged 
10075  yanls. 

"All  these  ranges  being  obtained  at  very  high  angles— over  30" — the  *  angles  of 
descent'  of  the  projectiles  must  have  been  very  great,  so  that  the  chance  of  striking 
an  object  in  tliis  manner  would  not  certainly  l>o  worth  the  powder  expended.  The 
difficulty  of  judging  the  distance,  of  laying  a  gun  upon  an  object  at  a  long  range,  and 
of  observing  the  effect  of  the  fire,  also  the  disturbing  infiuence  of  the  wind,  daring  a 
long  time  of  fiight,  will  confine  the  ranges  of  projectiles  used  for  military  purposes 
within  2000  yards ;  or,  perhaps,  in  special  cases,  when  firing  at  masses  of  troops, 
slnp>*,  buildings,  eta,  to  3000  yards." — Mnj.  Owen,  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  JnsL,  Aug., 
1S62. 

I  Mr.  Ik'ujamin  Robins  made  the  following  often-quoted  prediction,  one  hundred 
years  ago : 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  paper  with  predicting,  that  whatever  state  shall  thor- 
oughly comprehen<l  the  nature  of  rifled-barrelled  pieces,  and,  having  facilitated  and 
completed  their  constniction,  shall  introduce  into  their  armies  their  g^^neral  use,  with 
a  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them,  they  will  by  this  means  acquire  a  superiority 
which  wiU  almost  equal  any  thing  that  has  been  done  at  any  time  by  the  particular 
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While  certain  conditions  of  cjuccess  are  common  to  all  rifled 
ordnance,  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  are  so  various,  that  some 
special  provisions  would  appear  to  be  required  for  each.  It  is 
proposed  to  consider  briefly  the  principles  of  rifling,  the  require- 
ments of  each  service,  and  especially  the  features  of  the  most 
generally  useful  rifled  gun  and  projectiles  for  small  casenajttes  and 
turrets,  where  the  armament  will  certainly  be  limited,  if  the  pro- 
tection is  adequate.* 

As  far  as  iron-clad  warfare  is  concerned,  velocity  is  obviously 
the  most  imj)ortant  consideration  ;  1st,  because  the  penetration — 
(smasliing  is  better  done  by  spherical  balls.  (See  193) — is 
as  the  weight  of  the  shot  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  2d, 
because,  at  the  necessarily  short  ranges  of  iron-clad  warfare  (253), 
the  small  increase  of  accuracy  due  to  improved  balance  of  shot 
can  hardly  compensate  for  the  inaccuracy  due  to  an  unstable  plat- 
form; 3d,  because  a  high  velocity  gives  a  low  trajectory  (640). 

600.  Object  of  Rifling. — The  object  of  rifling  is  to  diminish, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  deviations  of  ordinary  shot,  due  to  the  follow- 
ing causes : 

Ist.  Wjint  of  uniformity  in  figure  and  weight  around  the  longi- 
tudinjil  jixirt  tif  the  shot  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

2(1.  Position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  before  or  behind  the  centre 
of  figure. 

JUL  Resistance  of  the  air. 

excellonoo  of  any  ono  kind  of  arms;  and  wiU  faU  but  little  short  of  the  wonderfh 
effects  which  histories  relate  to  have  been  fonnerly  produced  by  the  first  inventors  of 
flre-anns." 

♦  CJommander  Scott  specifies   the  following  requirements  of  naval  gung  (Jour. 
Royal  U.  Service  Imt.^  Doc,  18G1): — 
"  A  naval  gun  then  should, 

1  St.   Be  simple  in  its  construction. 

2d.    Be  not  liable  to  injury  from  blows  or  weather. 

3d.    Fire  a  shot  of  largo  diameter  (from  8  to  10  inches  or  more). 

4th.  Be  able  to  use  the  smashing  roimd  ball  at  dose  quarters. 

5th.  Give  a  flat  trajectory. 

6th.  Have  projectUes  which  deflect  httle,  and  ricoohet  straight  and  evenly. 

7th.  Firo  elongated  molten  iron  shells. 

8th.  Fire  elongated  powder  shells,  near  or  across  ships,  Aa,  with  safety. 

0th.  Fire  shrapnell  or  built-up  shells  over  boats  with  safety. 
10th.  Fire  canister." 
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In  addition  to  these  causes  of  inaccuracy,  the  following  are 
common  to  all  projectiles,  and  cannot  be  modified  by  rifling : — 
The  action  of  wind,  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  want  of 
horizontality  of  the  axis  of  the  trunnions.* 

610.  I.  By  rotating  the  projectile  around  its  longitudinal  axis, 
the  direction  of  these  deviations  is  so  rapidly  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  that  the  shot  has  no  time  to  go  far  out  of  its  course  either 
way. 

II.  As  an  elongated  bolt  can  be  steadied  by  this  rotation,  a 
given  weight  of  projectile  can  be  put  into  such  a  form. as  to  oppose 
the  least  practicable  cross-sectional  area  to  the  air,  and  thus  to 
receive  tlio  least  practicable  retardation  of  velocity.  Tlie  cross- 
sectional  area  of  a  100-lb.  spherical  shot  is  67'1 ;  that  of  the  Par- 
rott  or  Armstrong  100-lb.  rifled  projectile  is  from  32  to  38*5  square 
inches. 

61 1.  The  resistance  of  the  air  is  assumed  to  be  as  the  squares 
of  the  diameters  of  the  projectileSjf  or,  in  this  case,  nearly  as  4 

*  "  We  have  no  levels  for  adjusting  the  trunnions,  and  therefore,  when  a  piece  is 
elevated  for  a  long  range,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  axis  is  in  tiie  vertical  plane  of 
the  point  aimed  at. 

"  Our  sights  for  cannon  are  of  the  most  clumsy  construction.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  applying  a  telescope  and  quadrant  to  our  guns,  intended  for  a  long  range,  with  such 
adjustments  for  collimation,  that  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  the  chance  would  be 
in  favor  of  hitting  a  target  of  50  feet  8({uaro  every  time.  If  any  one  will  look  at  the 
impression  made  by  the  shot  from  Parrott  guns  on  the  Crow's  Xcst,  the  only  opinion 
ho  vriW  have  will  be,  that  the  sighting  for  the  direction  in  altitude  is  better  than  that 
for  azimuth.  Telescopes  for  this  purpose  should  have  semi-object  glasses  and  lenses." 
—(7.  W.  Blunt. 

f  **  If  an  elongated  shot  and  a  baU  of  equal  weight  be  fired  with  the  same  initial 
velocity  and  angle  of  elevation,  the  former  will  bo  less  retarded,  and  will  consequently 
range  farther  than  the  ball,  for  the  diameter  of  the  elongated  projectile  being  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ball,  the  elongated  shot  will  not  oppose  so  gpreat  a  surface  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air  as  the  ball.  For  instance,  if  a  1 2-lb.  Armstrong  projectile  and  a 
12-lb.  ball  be  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  the  resistance  of  th&  air  being  assumed 
to  vary  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters, 

The  diameter  of  the  il-Ib.  Armstrong  ihot=3  inches. 

"  "  ball =4. 5  inches. 

Therefore  the  resittancet  will  be  as  9  ;  00*25,  or  i  t  %*%$, 

From  which  it  api)ears,  that  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  ball  i.s  more  than  twice  that 
which  acts  against  the  Armstrong  projectile ;  and  this  comparison,  though  rough  (for 
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to  1.  At  a  velocity  .of  1200  feet  a  second,  which  is  about  the 
initial  velocity  of  rifled  cannon  projectiles, 

An  Armstrong  lOO-lb.  shot  will  be  resisted  by  a  force  0/432  Ibt. 
«*  40-lb.  "  «  203  lbs. 

«*  ao-lb.  «  "  127  Ibt. 

«  la-lb.  ««  «  79lbi. 

Therefore  range  as  well  as  accuracy  are  greatly  promoted  by 
rifling. 

613.  Accuracy.* — ^The  specific  effect  of  rotating  the  shot  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Longridge  :f 

613.  Want  of  Symmetry. — "If  the  material  of  the  shot  be 
not  homogeneous,  or  its  form  be  not  symmetrical,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  causes  the  projectile  to  deviate  from  the  true  line  of 
flight.  Again,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  behind  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  the  shot  will  turn  over.  Lastly,  if  the  shot  leaves  the 
gun  with  a  rotation  arising  from  striking  or  rubbing  against  the 
inside  of  the  chase,  and  is  not  determined  by  any  specific  direc- 
tion, it  will  fly  off  to  one  side,  or  the  other,  according  to  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  under  which  it  leaves  the  gun. 

"In  Fig.  290,  let  A  B  be  a  shot  projected  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow.  Jfow,  if  the  front  end  be  not  symmetrical,  but  be 
formed  as  shown  at  B  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  of  the 

Pio.  290.  Pia.  291. 


air  will  cause  the  shot  to  deflect  in  the  direction  D  E  (Fig.  291), 
and  that  its  path,  as  projected  on  a  horizontal  plane,  would  be  a 
curve  to  the  left  of  D  G.     If,  however,  the  shot  rotates  on  its 

the  obliquity  of  the  axis  and  the  form  of  the  point  of  the  elongated  shot  are  not  oon- 
sidored),  is  sufBciontly  accurate  to  account  for  the  results  obtained  in  practioe.**-* 
Maj.  Owen,  Prof,  of  Artillery  ^  Woolwich.    Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  JnsLj  Aug.,  1862. 

*  See  also  Competitive  Trials  of  1861  (592). 

t  Appendix  to  "Construction  of  Artiller/."    Ins'..  Civil  Engineers,  I860. 
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axis,  the  extent  of  lateral  deviation  is  liniited,  and  the  shot  is 
brought  back  from  E  towards  the  axis  D  G.  Now,  it  is  generally 
stated  and  believed,  that  this  retrograde  motion  goes  on,  until  the 
shot  reaches  a  point  F,  as  far  to  the  right  of  D  G  as  E  was  to  the 
left,  and  that,  in  fact,  tlie  shot  travels  in  a  spiral  around  the  axis 
D  G,  its  greatest  deviation,  at  any  part  of  its  path,  being  the  dis- 
tance E  ^  or  F  y.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  path  of 
the  projectile  is  of  a  much  more  complex  form,  and  results  in  a 
deviation,  increasing  uniformly  with  the  distance  from  the  gun, 
and  depending  as  to  its  direction  on  the  direction  of  the  deflecting 
force,  at  the  moment  of  its  first  application.  If  A  be  the  gun 
(Fig.  292)  seen  projected  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  deflecting 
force  acts  on  the  shot  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion downwards,  the  general  projection  of  the  line  of  flight  will  be 
a  line  A  B,  deviating  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  of  A  C,  according 
as  the  twist  is  left,  or  right  handed.  If  the  deflecting  force  acts 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  shot  will  be  deflected  to  the  right  of 
A  C,  and  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  deflecting  force  at  the 
first  exit  of  the  shot,  the  deviation  will  be  a  uniformly  increasing 
one  at  right  angles  to  it.  But  the  line  A  B  is  not  absolutely  a 
straight  line  ;  it  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  and  if  projected 
on  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A  C,  would  consist 
of  a  series  of  cycloidal  curves  (Fig.  293),  increasing  the  distance 
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of  the  shot  from  A  C  by  the  length  A  a  of  one  of  these  cycloidal' 
curves  at  each  revolution.  The  length  of  each  of  these  cycloidal 
curves  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  deflecting  force,  and  the- 
number  of  them  is  equal  to  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  shot  in  its  flight.  The  formula  for  calculating  these  curves  is 
given  in  the  note  before  referred  to,  and  Table  101  gives  the  results 
as  calculated  for  the  several  guns  therein  mentioned,  and  the 
aggregate  deviation  from  the  line  of  axis  of  the  gun,  at  a  distance 
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of  1000  yards,  and  for  a  deflecting  force,  which  woald  have  given 
a  deviation  of  10  yards  to  a  non-rifled  shot,  projected  under  the 
same  circumstances." 


Table  CIY. — Twist  aitd  Deyiatiok. 


Name  of  Gun. 

Amount  of 
Twist 

Number 

of 

Turns  in 

1000 

yards. 

Breadth  of  Cycloid. 

Len^ofCydold. 

Tbtal 

DeTiatiun  In 

lOOOyBTdi. 

Haddan 

I  in  53  ft. 
I  in  10  ft. 
I  in     5  ft. 

60      •       i.^^th  of  an  inch 

■^th  of  an  inch 

•yi^th  of  an  inch 

3fl^^th  of  an  inch 

2  •  inches. 

Armstrong 

Whitworth 

300 
6oo 

j^S^th  of  an  inch 
FoH)o*^  of  an  inch 

o*4  inch. 
o*2  inch. 

614.  "The  aggregate  amount  of  deviation,  even  with  the  very 
blow  twist  of  Mr.  Haddan's  gun,  is  very  small,  and  tliis  teaches, 
that  as  far  as  the  correction  of  the  deviation,  due  to  want  of  sym- 
metry, is  concerned,  the  more  rapid  twists  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  and 
Sir  W.  Armstrong's  are  unnecessary. 

"  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  rotative  momentum  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  spinning  motion  to  the  end  of  the  flight  of 
the  shot,  and  this  may  require  a  greater  degree  of  twist  than  would 
be  required  simply  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  deviation  due 
to  the  deflecting  force.  Experiments  are  wanting,  to  show  the 
decrease  of  rotation  due  to  tlie  friction  of  the  projectile  in  the  air. 
In  Mr.  Iladdan's  projectile,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1300  feet 
per  second,  the  number  of  revolutions  would  be  twenty-six  per 
second ;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  this  would  1x3  much 
reduced  in  the  few  seconds  of  the  projectile's  flight,  even  to  its 
most  distant  range.  Therefore,  in  this  respect  also,  the  rapid  twist 
a(loi)ted  by  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong  appears  unne- 
cCx^sary  (619). 

615.  Centre  of  GRAvrrv. — "  Tlie  next  point  for  consideration 
is  the  influence  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  before  or 
behind  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  shot.*     The  gyroscope  affords 

*  "  It  was  also  found,  in  the  experiments  tried  by  tlie  French  Commission,  that 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  au  elongated  projectile  was  near  the  front|  the  point  of 
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an  excellent  m^ans  of  illustrating  this.  If  a  weight  be  attached 
to  the  axis  of  this  instrument,  when  in  rotation,  the  axis  will 
deviate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation,  if  the  weight  be 
behind  the  revolving  disk,  and  vice  versd. 

"  Tlie  velocity  of  this  horizontal  deviation  of  the  axis  is  smaller 
as  the  rotative  velocity  is  greater.  If,  then,  in  a  rifled  shot,  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  behind  the  centre  of  the  figure,  the  shot  will 
deviate  to  the  right,  with  a  right-lianded  twist.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  centre  of  gravity  be  forward,  the  deviation  will  be  to  the 
left ;  and  these  deviations  will  be  greater  as  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion is  less ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  twist  is  slower.  Here,  then,  the 
advantages  of  a  rapid  twist  are  manifest,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  de\'iation  here  sought  to  bo  counteracted  is  solely 
due  to  the  centre  of  gravity  being  placed  before  or  behind  the 
centre  of  the  figure  ;  and  if  these  centres  coincide,  no  tendency  to 
deviate  exists  (243). 

616.  Friction  against  thb  Air. — "The  next  cause  of  devia- 
tion is  from  the  friction  of  the  shot  against  the  air.  If  a  body  be 
revolWng  rapidly  in  any  fluid  pressing  equally  against  it  in  every 
direction,  it  is  ob\aous  that  the  only  effect  of  the  fluid  is  to  dimin- 
ish, and  finally  to  destroy  the  velocity,  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  A  (Fig.  294).  But  if  the  fluid  press  with  a  greater 
force  on  the  side  B,  for  instance,  tlian  on 

C,  tlie  axis  will  move  in  the  direction  D. 
Again,  if  the  velocity  of  motion  be  greater 
at  F  than  at  G,  the  tendency  is  to  move 
the  axis  in  the  direction  A  C. 

617.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  elongated 
rifled  shot  both  these  actions  take  place. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  is  always  greatest 

Buch  projectilo  drooped  below  the  trajectory,  in  its  flight ;  that  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  near  the  roar,  the  tail  drooped ;  but  that  when  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  projectile,  the  axis  of  such  projectile  remained  coin- 
cident with  the  line  of  trajectory  throughout  its  flight.  It  was  ol)vious  that  the  resist- 
ance of  tho  air  would  bo  at  a  minimum  in  the  lust  case,  and  this  explained  the  im- 
provement that  was  effected  in  the  range  of  the  Whitworth  projectiles,  by  tapering 
them  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front." — Mr.  Conybeare^  "  Chnstruction  of  Artillery.** 
Inst  C.  £,,  1860. 
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on  the  under  side,  and  consequently  the  axis  is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  twist.  Moreover,  the  side  F  is  always  meeting  the  air, 
with  the  velocity  due  to  the  sum  of  the  velocity  of  rotation  and  the 
falling  velocity  of  the  shot ;  whereas  the  opposite  side  is  meeting 
the  air,  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  difference  of  these  two ;  con- 
sequently, the  effect  is  to  roll  the  shot  upwards,  in  the  direction 
F  II,  and  sidew^ays  in  the  direction  B  K  ;  the  actual  result  being 
a  deviation  in  some  intermediate  direction  A  M. 

018.  "The  deviation  above  considered,  which  is  unavoid- 
able in  all  rifled  shot,  is  greater  as  the  twist  is  greater,  and 
may  possibly  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  rotation. — i,  e^ 
as  the  square  of  the  rate  of  twist.  It  will  probably,  also,  be  a 
good  deal  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  rifling,  being,  of  course, 
greatest  with  a  rough  rifled  surface. 

"  The  deviation  due  to  the  friction,  as  last  described,  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  twist.  It  may  therefore  be,  to  some  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  gyroscopic  deviation  of  the  shot,  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  be  ])laced  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  figure.  This 
gives  a  de\'iation  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  direction  of  twist,  so 
that  the  actual  deviation  is,  in  one  case,  the  sum,  and  in  the  other, 
the  difference  of  the  two  deviations." 

019.  As  to  the  rate  of  twist,  Captain  Blakely  says:* 
"Many  experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  determine 

the  exact  length  of  bullet  each  degree  of  twist  can  steady.  Amongst 
others,  I  may  mention  those  of  Mr.  Dove,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  a 
set  of  steel  barrels  rifled,  of  precisely  the  same  length,  weight, 
diameter  of  bore,  and  shape  of  groove ;  the  only  difference  being 
in  degree  of  twist.  He  found  that,  with  one  turn  in  50  diameters, 
he  could  fire  a  bullet  three-and-a-quarter  diameters  in  length ;  with 
one  turn  in  GO  diameters  he  could  use  a  bullet  2f  diameters  in 
length ;  with  one  turn  in  75  calibres  the  bullet  might  be  a  little 
more  than  1  f  diameters  in  length. 

630.  "  The  Swiss  Goveniment  about  the  same  time  made  simi- 
lar experiments,  and  determined  on  the  use  of  a  military  rifle, 

♦  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst,  March,  1861. 
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t\V  ^^'  ^^  bore,  throwing  a  bullet  2*44  calibres  long,  with  only  one 
turn  in  80  calibres.  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  these  results  is 
explained  by  the  very  great  charge  of  gunpowder  used  by  the 
Swiss.  Their  bullets  weighing  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  En- 
field or  Mr.  Whitworth's  bullets,  a  man  can  use  a  charge  of  pow- 
der which  would  disable  him  if  he  attempted  to  use  it  with  a 
heavier  bullet ;  he  consequently  obtains  much  greater  initial 
velocity. 

031.  ^^  General  Jacob  made,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  series 
of  experiments  ever  undertaken  by  an  individual.  He  found  that 
a  bullet  2^  calibres  in  length  could  be  kept  point  foremost  by  firing 
it  from  a  barrel  with  a  twist  of  one  in  57  calibres,  even  when  the 
point  was  lighter  than  the  base.  While  General  Jacob  and  Mr. 
Dove  were  making  experiments  at  their  own  expense,  Mr.  whit- 
worth  was  making  some  at  that  of  the  country.  As  he  has  taken 
out  patents  for  any  improvements  he  has  made,  they  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  from  his  published  specifications,  so  I  need 
only  briefly  refer  to  them.  The  bullet  he  wishes  to  introduce  into 
the  military  service  of  this  country  is  3  calibres  in  length,  and 
weighs  520  grains.  With  80  grains  of  powder  he  can  project  tliis 
bullet  from  a  rifle-barrel,  having  one  tuni  in  46  diameters,  to  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile  with  astonishing  accuracy.  The 
initial  velocity  is,  however,  not  great,  and  the  rifle  is  very  expen- 
sive, depending  for  its  accuracy  on  workmanship  only,  not  on  the 
development  of  any  new  principle.  We  may  fairly  consider  it 
proved  by  General  Jacob,  by  Mr.  Dove,  and  by  Mr.  Whitwortli, 
that,  with  a  moderate  initial  velocity  of  bullet,  one  turn  in  45 
or  50  calibres  is  ample  to  give  rotation  to  the  longest  iifle 
bullet  required.  We  may  also  accept  the  theory  acted  upon  by 
the  Swiss,  viz.,  that  with  greater  initial  velocity  less  turn  will 
suffice,  and  the  converse  as  proved  by  the  Sardinians,  who  use  a 
small  charge  of  gunpowder,  but  the  extremely  short  twist  of  one 
turn  in  26  calibres.  All  the  bullets  I  have  referred  to  were  solid, 
and  some  tapering  at  both  ends."* 

*  "As  regarded  tlie  rate  of  twist,  measured  in  terms  of  tlie  calibre,  according  to  Major 
Croquillct  of  the  Belgian  artillery,  the  tarn  of  the  grooyes  should  be  to  each  oUier,  in  all 
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633.  With  reference  to  the  rate?  *»f  twist  to  length  of  r«>re.  3£r. 
Whit  worth  mentitiiis  the  followiTiir  fa^-ts  :* 

"The  rifle-twi-it  in  the  SM-pMUii«:ier  srun  was  orie  tarn  in  l«Xi 
inehe? :  ia  the  liM "•under  it  wa-  one  turn  in  OO  irirhe^;  and  in 
the  Somali  o-T"UT.'ier,  ir  Wi\a  one  turn  in  4-.'  inches.  With  re?T:«e<:t 
tu  the  deirree  '•!"  ridiTitr  aduT'teil  in  tlie  ^Vliitw.-rth  sruns,  enablins 
the  tNiwder  tv  l^e  c-.-n-unie*!  !n'»re  ene«-tuallv,  tl.e  iolI"wii.i:  exiieri- 
ine!>:  w:t?  inenri«.«!ied :  Twm  barrel-,  alike  ir.  •i:ame:er  ar.d  l-^re. 
WL-re  T  re;»are'i:  a::  ti.e  C'.'!i'iitions  were  :der:ti«.-a!,  ex*:Te:-t  the  dif- 
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ference  of  twist  in  the  rifling.  One  barrel  had  two  turns,  and  the 
other  had  four  turns.  It  was  found,  on  placing  them  both  at  an 
elevation  of  1°  20',  and  firing  them  with  50  grains  of  powder,  that 
they  each  carried  the  shot  to  about  the  same  height  on  the  target. 
Mr.  Whitworth  then  fired  them  with  an  increased  charge  of  pow- 
der, and  the  barrel  with  two  turns  sent  the  shot  considerably 
higher  upon  the  target,  while  the  barrel  with  four  turns  sent  its 
shot  but  very  little  higher  than  with  the  small  charge.  A  length 
of  10  inches  was  then  cut  off  the  latter  barrel,  leaving  only  three 
turns,  and  it  was  fired  again  with  the  increased  charge.  The 
result  was,  that,  the  elevation  remaining  the  same,  it  threw  its 
shot  higher  on  the  target  than  the  other  barrel.  This  showed  that 
rotation  must  bear  a  diie  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  barrel.  It 
was  desirable  to  have  as  much  rotation  as  possible,  taking  into 
consideration  the  length  of  the  gun.  With  a  very  long  gun  it  was 
not  advisable  to  have  very  rapid  rotation,  as  the  quick  turn  of  the 
projectile  was  most  felt  at  the  muzzle." 

6;33.  The  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  a  shot,  the  less  velocity 
of  rotation  it  will  require,  for  this  velocity  will  be  less  diminished 
during  flight  by  the  friction  of  the  air.  The  inaccuracies  of  weight 
and  figure  are  also  likely  to  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  mass.  The 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  13'3-in.  (600-pounder)  Armstrong 
shot  (556),  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  some  degree  to  its  great  size 
and  weight. 

634.  Since  elongated  i)rojectiles  tend  to  turn  over  in  the  air 
— to  rotate  round  their  shortest  axis — from  the  greater  pressure  of 
the  air  l)elow  than  al>ove  their  points,  in  proportion  to  their 
lengths,  the  velocity  of  rotation  should  increase  with  the  length 
of  the  projectile.  To  accomplish  this,  the  twist  of  the  rifling  must 
be  increased. 

63«S.  Chabacteb  op  Projectile — rrs  Influence  on  Aocuract. 
— In  order  to  secure  accuracy  of  fire,  it  is  essential  that  the  axis  of 
the  projectile  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  bore  of  the  piece, 
for  otherwise  tlie  axis  of  rotation  will  be  variable,  and  the  deflec*- 
tion  of  the  projectile  uncertain.    Major  Owen,  Professor  of  Artil- 
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lery  at  Woolwich,  says  upon  this  subject  :* — "  Should  the  axis  of 
the  allot  on  leaving  the  bore  be  unsteady,  the  projectile  will  have 
the  *  wabbling'  motion  so  frequently  observed  in  experimental 
practice.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  the  bearings  of  the 
projectile  should  extend  along  the  cyhndrical  part,  or  sliould  be 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  shot,  for  if  they  be  either  too  far  for- 
ward or  iK'hind,  unsteady  motion  must  result  from  the  axis  of  the 
prv>jeotile  beiuir  inclined  to  that  of  the  bore. 

OMw  "  ^V^len  the  whole  length  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
sliot  bear?  ag^iinst  the  grooves^  the  projectile  fitting  the  bore 
tightly,  :is  is  the  case  with  almost  all  rifled  small  arms  having 
U^den  bullets,  with  breech-loading  ordnance,  hke  the  Armstrong 
or  Prussian  guns,  or  with  the  Armstrong  'shunt'  gun,  L.  Thomas's 
rifled  gun,  &c.,  tlie  axis  of  the  bore  and  shot  must  coincide. 

"When  there  is  any  windage,  as  in  the  case  of  all  muzzle- 
loading  rifled  \nvcQA  with  hard  projectiles  having  projections  or 
buttops,  there  must  be  a  slightly  obhque  movement  of  the  axis  of 
the  projectile ;  but  still,  if  the  bearings  are  over  the  centre  of  the 
shot,  <jr  there  are  two  sets,  one  round  the  fore  part,  and  the  other 
round  the  hind  i)art,  as  in  the  French  elongated  shot,  tlie  axis  of 
the  projectile  will,  no  doubt,  on  leaving  the  bore,  be  tolerably 
steady.  With  the  Whitworth  rifled  cannon,  the  projectile  being 
made  to  fit  the  bore  so  accurately,  and  there  being  such  a  very 
trifiing  amount  of  windage,  the  axis  of  the  shot  is  practically 
stable  on  leaving  the  bore. 

"  Other  cases  might  be  stated,  and  the  results  of  practice  shown, 
to  prove  that  the  above  principle  is  correct,  and  that  a  \dolation 
of  it,  by  placing  the  bearings  at  random  and  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tion, only  results  in  giving  an  unsteady  motion  to  the  sliot, 
thereby  causing  inaccurate  shooting." 

627.  Connnander  Scott  says  upon  this  subject,t  with  reference 
to  expanding  shot : — "  The  difliculty  experienced  in  the  expansion 
plans  is  that  of  keeping  the  axis  of  the  projectile  coincident  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  piece.     At  low  elevations,  the  friction  along 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,  August,  1862. 
f  Jour.  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,  December,  186L 
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the  bore  tends  to  raide  the  rear  of  the  shot,  and  facilitate  the 
equal  expansion  of  the  lead ;  but,  if  the  lead  at  the  rear  expands 
equally,  it  is  clear  that  the  iron  forepart  of  the  shot,  having  noth- 
ing to  raise  it,  must  continue  to  rub  along  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 
At  high  elevations,  however,  the  shell  keeps  more  fairly  along  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  the  lead  on  its  upper  surface  expanding  the 
most.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  greater  accuracy 
obtained  at  high  as  compared  with  that  obtained  at  low  elevation 
with  the  same  gun." 

638.  The  compressed  lead-coated  shot  is  also  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  of  line  by  the  greater  compression  of  the  lead  at  one 
point  than  at  another. 

699.  A  further  disadvantage  of  the  expanding-shot  is,  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  behind  the  centre  of  figure  (615). 
Commander  Scott  says*  that  "  the  Southern  Confederacy  has  pur- 
chased very  many  of  its  heavy  guns  from  England,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  fire  lead-coated  sliell.  At  the  cannonading  against 
Fort  Pickens,  these  leaded  projectiles  struck  on  their  base,  which 
was  heavier  than  the  front,  and  did  not  explode."  He  also 
instances  the  foUowingf : — "In  breaching  the  tower  at  East- 
bourne, at  1032  yards,  it  was  observed  that,  while  some  of  the 
rifle  projectiles  penetrated  from  7  to  8  feet  into  the  brickwork, 
others  did  nc»t  pass  through  more  than  from  1^  to  2  feet.  This 
difference  was  probably  owing  to  some  of  the  shot  striking  less 
fairly  than  tlie  others,  A  familiar  illustration  of  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  is  afforded  by  the  difference  between  hitting  a 
straight  and  a  bent  nail ;  for,  while  the  former  easily  penetrates 
hard  wood,  the  latter  will  make  but  comparatively  small  impression." 

The  James  shot,  however,  which  are  particularly  heavy  at  the 
base,  were  found  to  have  struck  point  foremost,  in  the  breaching 
of  Fort  Pulaski.J     But  these  j)rojectile8  were  comparatively  short.. 

630.  The  stripping  of  soft-coated  projectiles,  with  high  charges, 
is  another  source  of  inaccuracy  (691). 

*  Jour.  Royal  United  Service  Inat.,  April,  1862. 
f  Jour.  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,  December,  1861. 
I  Report  of  General  Gillmore. 
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631.  The  lateral  motion  of  a  rifle  &hot  due  to  the  refiistance  of 

the  atmosphere  (6i6)  depends  upon  the  smoothness  of  its  Burfaee. 
The  projections  formed  on  the  shot  to  fit  the  rifling,  act  like  the 
floats  of  a  paddle-wheel ;  and  these  must  be  most  munerons  and 
deep,  in  a  lead-coated  shot,  in  case  of  a  high  rotation,  to  prevent 
stripping.  And  these  numerous  ridges  not  only  increase  drift,  but 
rapidly  decrease  the  rate  of  rotation.  So  that  the  mechanically 
fitted  shot  with  few  grooves  would  appear  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  highest  accuracy  at  long  range.  Commander  8cott  thus 
refers  to  this  subject.*  In  making  his  shot  (535),  he  "had 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  form  for  permitting  the  greatest  velocity 
througli  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  for  keeping  up  the  rotation 
as  perfectly  as  possible.  His  shot  were  cast  so  as  to  bear  on  three 
grooves  in  the  gun,  and  were  so  shaped  as  to  carry  round  little  or 
no  air.  In  this  respect  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  polygo- 
nal and  lead-coated  shot,  with  which  a  large  quantity  of  air  must 
be  carried  round  in  rotating.  This  defect  he  had  endeavored  to 
avoid  by  deviating  as  little  as  possible  fi'om  a  cylindrical  form. 
Wlien  that  or  a  circular  form  was  not  adopted,  as,  for  example,  if 
the  shot  was  polygonal,  a  greater  amount  of  initial  rotation  was 
required  than  if  the  shot  were  of  a  figure  adapted  to  keep  up  the 
rotatory  movement.  Hence,  those  who  had  tried  the  polygonal 
form,  or  wlio  had  fired  a  lead-coated  shot  out  of  a  many-grooved 
gun,  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  rotation  to  the 
shot  than  would  have  been  necessary  with  fewer  projections." 

033.  Raiii^e. — Long  range  is  due,  1st,  to  a  high  initial  velo- 
city ;  and,  2d,  to  a  great  weight  of  projectile  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere — ^in  other  words,  to  great  length  and 
small  cross-sectional  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  large  area  in 
proportion  to  tlie  weight,  presented  by  the  long  projectile  to  the 
air  below  it,  prolongs  the  time  of  its  elevation,  and  in  this  way 
also  contributes  to  long  range,  f 

*  "Conatniction  of  Artillery."    Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  1860. 

f  As  to  "  the  question  of  diameter  of  bore,  it  would  be  seen,  tliat  although  a  mAvi 
cylinder  of  small  diameter,  had  a  decided  advantage,  as  regarded  pcnetratioii  of  the 
air,  over  a  hollow  cylinder  of  large  diameter,  yet  the  hollow  cylinder  had  the  advan- 
tage in  flotation,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  differenoe  in  range  was  not 
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633.  But,  1st,  to  insure  steadiness,  such  a  projectile  must  have 
a  high  velocity  of  rotation  by  means  of  a  rapid  twist,  which  brings 
a  considerable  strain  upon  the  gun  in  addition  to  that  due  to  the 
mere  translation  of  the  shot  2d,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
weight  to  cross-sectional  area  of  shot,  the  greater  the  pressure 
imposed  upon  the  gun  for  a  given  velocity  of  translation.  And 
the  friction  of  a  very  long  projectile  in  a  foul  gun  is  very  great. 
So  that  the  length  qf  the  projectile  cannot  be  excessively  in- 
creased. The  length  of  about  3  calibres  has  been  found  to  give 
the  best  ranges.* 

634.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Britten  "  considered  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  misconception,  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  tlie 
employment  of  small  bore  guns  and  projectiles  of  great  length. 
At  very  high  elevations,  such  projectiles  undoubtedly  had  longer 
range,  because  from  their  greater  weight  and  smaller  area  of 
transverse  section,  they  were  less  impeded  by  the  air,  and  main- 
tained their  velocity  during  a  longer  time  of  flight.  But  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  at  low  elevations  they  had  any  advantage, 
in  point  of  range,  over  the  larger  projectiles  which  he  had  fired 
from  rifled  service  guns.  In  order  that  this  important  point 
should  be  fully  understood,  he  had  prepared  a  Table  (105),  giving 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  and  he  had  added  the  results,  as 
published  in  the  newspapers,  obtained  with  the  Armstrong  and 
the  Whitworth  guns : 

639.  ^'  It  would  be  seen  from  these  figures,  that  up  to  about  10° 
elevation,  the  rifled  cast-iron  guns  had  at  least  as  long  a  range  as 
the  wrought-iron  breech-loaders  with  equal  charges ;  and  that  at 
less  than  5^  elevation,  the  rifled   service   guns  had  a  positive 


nearlj  bo  conaidorablo  aa  might  othorwiae  be  supposed." — Sir  W,  ArmBtrong,  **  Cbn- 
8truction  of  Artillery^     List  C.  R,  1860. 

*  "  By  increasing  the  twist  it  became  practicable  to  increase  the  elongation  of  the 
projectile  to  the  extent  of  7  diameters  if  such  a  projectile  was  similarly  grooved. 
But  the  elongation  of  the  projectile  was  limited  bj  other  considerations ;  and  it  was 
now  established  that  fVom  2i  to  3  diameters  would  be  the  utmost  amount  o(  elonga- 
tion adopted,  save  in  exceptional  cases." — Mr,  OonybearCj  **  Ckmiiniction  of  Artitttry.^* 
Inst  Civa  EnqiMtn^  1860. 
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Table  OT. — Ranqes  or  Larqe  and  Small  Botjed  PBOjacrrLSS. 


Guw. 


Rifled  9-pounder  Service 
Gun,  Cast  Iron,  17 
cwt 


Rifled  32-pounder  Ser- 
vice Gun,  Cast  Iron, 
56  cwt 


Similar  Gun. 


Rifled  68 -pounder  Ser- 
vice Gun,  Cast  Iron, 
95  cwt 


Bore. 


Diam. 


} 


In. 

4*2 


f6.4i 


<< 


« 


cc 


6.57 

8*12 


(C 


Rifled  32-pounder,  Cast 
Iron,  95  cwt 


Rifled  i8-pounder.  Cast 
Iron,  58  cwt 


Smooth-Bore  68-pound- 
der  Service  Gun,  Cast 
Iron,  95  cwt 


} 

|6-37 
}5a9 


8*12 


Armstrong  Breech- 

loader, Field-Gun-]-... 


Ditto,  Large  Gun. 


Whitworth         Breech- 
loader, Fleld-Gun 


Ditto,       Large       Gun, 
Weight,  80  cwt 


« 


tt 


cc 


cc 


a 


cc 


cc 


5.2 
cc 

cc 


Area. 


In. 
i3»i 

(C 

32*2 
cc 

cc 

cc 

31-9 

51.7 

cc 

31.9 

22 

51.7 

u 
cc 


cc 


cc 


28*2 


cc 


cc 


21 


cc 


cc 


Charge 

of 
Powder. 


lbs. 


If 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


5 
8 


H 


16 


cc 


cc 


cc 


X  '602, 


cc 


cc 


If 


cc 


cc 


12 


cc 


cc 


Projectile. 


Weight 


Gapac^. 


lbs. 

14 
cc 

49 
cc 

cc 

cc 

41 
90 

cc 

56 

34 

68 
cc 

1 

M 

cc 

12 
tt 

cc 

80 

12 
cc 

cc 

80 

cc 
cc 


Ibfl. 
6  oz. 
cc 

3* 

cc 

cc 
cc 

solid* 

7i 
cc 


li 


solid 


cc 


« 


cc 


j-oz. 


solid 
solid 


cc 


cc 


cc 


(C 


cc 


Eleya^ 
tion. 


Degrees. 

5 

10 

3 
4i 

H 
10 

cc 

10 
cc 

cc 

cc 

o«3</ 
I 

5 

14 

3 

5 

10 

10 


5 
10 

5 

7 
10 


Bange. 


Mean 

Velocity 
peraeeond. 


Tardiw 

2CX>0 

3200 
1600 
aioo 
3100 
3600 
3700 
3150 
3560 

3700 

3900 

340 
640 
i960 
3480 
1200 
1820 
3030 
3900 
X250 
2300 
3780 
2600 

3490 
4400 


Fe«t 

1  Notob- 
rterred. 

II 22 

IOI6 

930 

900 

740 

850 
920 

955 

94« 

2040 
ia8o 

939 
714 
923 

900 
8^6 


Initial 

Telocity 

about 

1300 

feet  per 

secoDd. 


*  Service  round  shot,  prepared  by  Mr.  Britten  to  suit  rifled  guns. 
t  Bange  Tables  in  Horse  Guards  Manual,  published  by  anthori^. 
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superiority  in  tliis  respect.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  velocity  with 
which  the  rifled  service  guns  projected  their  shot,  even  with 
smaller  charges  of  powder,  was  much  greater  than  was  the  case 
with  the  breech-loaders.  In  the  official  reports  of  Mr.  Britten's 
experiments,  the  time  of  flight  of  each  shot  was  carefully  recorded, 
so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mean  velocities 
at  the  diflTerent  ranges.  The  mean  velocity  of  his  49-lb.  shells, 
fired  from  the  32-pounder  rifled  service  gun,  was  thus  shown  to 
be  1120  feet  per  second,  in  a  range  of  1600  yards ;  the  56-lb. 
shell,  with  7  lbs.  of  powder,  had  a  mean  velocity  of  955  feet  per 
second,  in  a  range  of  3700  yards ;  and  the  90-lb.  shell,  of  8  inches 
diameter,  with  only  8  lbs.  of  powder,  or  i^th  the  weight  of  the 
projectile,  had  a  mean  velocity  of  920  feet  per  second,  in  a  range 
of  3560  yards.  When,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  that  the  velocity 
of  the  Armstrong  projectiles,  on  leaving  the  gun,  with  charges 
of  |th  the  weight  of  the  shot,  was  only  1080  feet  per  second,  and 
that  of  the  Whitworth  shot,  with  a  charge  of  ^th,  was  under  130r) 
feet  per  second,  he  thought  it  might  safely  be  asserted,  that  the 
muzzle-loaders  did  more  work  with  the  power  applied  than  the 
breech-loaders. 

"  In  order  to  show  the  great  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air 
in  diminishing  the  velocity  of  large  bodies  during  flight,  the 
mean  velocities,  at  different  ranges,  of  the  68-pounder  service  solid 
shot,  with  full  service  charges,  were  given  in  the  table.  These 
figures  were  officially  determined,  from  practice  on  board  the 
'  Excellent'  gunnery  ship.  It  would  be  seen,  that  at  340  yards, 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  service  solid  68-pounder  shot  was  2040 
feet  per  second;  but  this  mean  speed  fell  off  to  714  feet  per 
second  at  the  range  of  3480  yards.  The  same  gun,  when  rifled, 
threw  a  90-lb.  shell,  3560  yards,  with  a  mean  velocity  of  920 
feet ;  it  was  therefore  probable,  that  the  initial  velocity,  in  this 
case,  nmst  be  very  much  more  than  was  obtained  by  the  breech- 
loaders. This  was  remarkable,  when  it  was  remembered,  that 
the  8-inch  shells  had  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  51  square 
inches,  the  sectional  area  of  the  shell ;  while  the  Armstrong  and 
the  Whitworth  projectiles  had  a  sectional  area  of  only  28  and  21 
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square  inches  respectively,  and  were  fired  with  mucli  heavier 
charges.  From  these  facts  he  inferred,  that  for  horizontal  fire  up 
to  2000  yards  range,  which  was  the  service  most  required,  his 
large-bore  guns  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  new  small  bores, 
while  in  many  points  they  were  far  more  serviceable." 

636.  The  shape  of  the  projectile  has  an  important  influence 
upon  its  remaining  velocity  and  range.  But  as  the  shapes  required 
for  range  and  for  armor  punching  are  different  (713),  and  as  iron- 
clad fighting  must  be  done  at  so  short  a  range  that  little  velocity 
will  be  lost  whatever  the  shape  of  the  projectile,  this  consideration 
is  of  limited  importance  in  the  present  inquiry.* 

The  following  tables  and  diagrams,!  however,  are  of  special 
interest. 

637.  Effect  of  Form  upon  Banoe. — "  The  retardation  of  a 
projectile  is  influenced  by  the  form  of  both  its  fore  and  hind  part, 
but  especially  by  the  shape  of  the  former.  The  following  table  :j: 
(106)  of  resistances  to  bodies  of  different  forms,  moving  with  low 
velocities  of  10  feet  per  second,  is  constructed  from  the  results  of 
Dr.  Ilutton's  experiments  with  the  *  whirling  machine'  invented 
by  Robins. 

^'  The  experimental  resistances  to  2  and  3  are  about  the  same. 


*  "As  to  practical  results,  Mr.  Whitworth  did  not  now  propose  to  cany  out  the 
comparison.  But  something  ought  to  be  said  as  to  range,  which  he  was  Borprised  to 
hear  undervalued.  Without  attaching  too  great  importance  to  mere  range,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  good  measure  of  what  the  gun  could  do.  If  at  an  eleyation  of 
7^,  the  range  of  the  fluted  gun  was  2495  yards,  and  the  range  of  the  hexagonal  gun 
was  3107  yards,  the  trajectory  of  the  latter  was  flatter,  and  the  errors  in  judging  dis- 
tance were  of  less  importance,  as  during  a  greater  portion  of  its  flight  the  hpx^gonf^ 
projectile  was  nearer  the  ground.  This  perhaps  would  appear  more  plainly,  by  com- 
paring the  range  of  the  fluted  12-pounder  gun  at  9°,  which  was  stated  on  good 
authority  to  bo  3000  yards  and  upwards,  with  the  range  of  the  hexagonal  12-pounder 
at  7 '',  which  was  3100  yards  and  upwards ;  now  considering  the  ranges  as  about  equal 
at  those  different  elevations,  the  advantage  of  firing  the  hexagonal  gun  at  7",  as  com- 
pared with  another  gun,  which  to  attain  a  like  range  required  to  bo  elevated  to  9",  was 
obvious.  The  gun  which  had  the  longer  range  and  the  flatter  trajectory  was  more 
likely  to  hit  a  distant  object,  than  another  gim  which  had  one-fifth  less  range,  for  the 
same  elevation  " — ^' Construction  of  ArtiUerif  Inst,  C.  E.^  1860. 

f  Major  C.  IL  Owen,  R.  A.     Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inst.,  Aug.,  1862. 

X  Extracted  from  Capt.  (now  Lieut. -Col.)  Boxer^s  Treatise  on  Artillerj,  page  152, 
art.  299. 
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Table  CVI — BssiSTAiircB  of  Bodies  to  thb  Atmosphebe. 


FOBM  or  TUX  BOD] 


j     I.  Hemisphere^  convex  side  foremost. 

(        )    ^«  Sphere 

J]>    3.  Cone,  angle  with  the  axis  25**  42' . 


4.  Disk. 


0 


5.  Hemisphere,  flat  side  foremost. 
^^^^      6.  Cone,  base  foremost 


Experimental 
Kesistance. 


119 
l»4 
126 

285 

288 
291 


Theoretical 
Beaistanoe. 


144 
144 
53 
288 
288 
288 


notwithstanding  tlie  sharp  point  of  the  latter.  The  resistances  to 
the  three  last,  which  theoretically  ought  to  be  double  of  the  two 
first  resistances,  are  experimentallj  much  more,  in  fact  2^  times 
as  much.* 

"  The  next  table  (107)  is  taken  from  Piobert's  <  Cours  d'Artil- 
lerie,'  and  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Borda  in 
the  last  century,  with  velocities  of  3  to  25  feet  a  second. 

038.  "  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  ogival  form  expe- 
rienced the  leai^t  resistance.  "With  high  velocities  the  results  might 
perhaps  differ  considerably  from  the  above,  and  experiments  care- 
fully executed  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine  the  form  of  pro- 
jectile which  will  attain  the  greatest  range  with  a  given  initial 
velocity. 

"  One  of  three  different  forms  is  generally  employed  for  the  head 
of  an  elongated  projectile.  The  figures  represent  sections  of 
these  three  forms.  Fig.  305  is  the  section  of  a  "  cone."  Fig.  806 
is  the  section  of  a  "  conoid,"  or  a  figure  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.     Fig.  307  is  the  section  of  a 


*  Dr.  IIiittoQ'ii  remarks  on  those  experiments  will  be  found  In  his  36tli  Tract,  page 
190,  yoL  ill 
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Table  CYII. — Resistance  of  Bodies  to  the  Atmosphbbx. 


FoBM  or  TUX  Bask  or  Pusxa. 


(Experimental 
Resistance. 


I.  Triangle,  base  foremost. 


I      J^    2.  Triangle,  apex  foremost 

D 

D 


3.  Demi-ellipse 


4.  Ogival 


Theoretieal 
BesistaDoe. 


100 
41 


pointed  arch,  which  is  termed  by  the  French  "  ogival."     The  last 
is  most  probably  the  best  form,  as  the  one  which  experiences  the 


Figs.  305. 


3t)C. 


307. 


FlO.  308. 


least  resistance  from  the  air.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  liis  Principia 
gives  a  form  of  body  (Fig.  308)  which  would,  in  passing  through 

a  fluid,   experience  less  resistance  than   a 
body  of  any  other  shape.     This  form,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  very  similar  to  the  ogival.     Pio- 
bert  says  that  the  form  Fig.  309  will  experi- 
ence the  least  resistance  from  the  air.     Its 
length  is  five  times  its   greatest  diameter, 
and  its  largest  section  is  placed  at  |  of  the 
length  from  the  hind  part.    The  shape  of  some  of  Mr.  "Wliitworth's 
projectiles  approach  more  nearly  to  this  form  than  those  of  any 
elongated  projectiles  liitherto  used." 

639.  Veloc-ity.— Although  the  elongated  bolt,  with  400  to  500 
feet  less  velocity  at  starting,  overtakes  the  round  shot  at  800  to 
1000  yards,  yet  the  necessity  of  a  high  initial  velocity  is  obvious. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  penetration,  even  at  short  range,  when, 
for  instance,  the  rifled  gun  is  caUed  upon  to  send  shells  through 

Fig.  309. 


armor.  It  is  necessary  to  accuracy  at  long  range,  for  reasons 
already  considered ;  and  without  extraordinary  provisions  for  ac- 
curacy, long  range  is  of  little  advantage. 

640,  Captain  Fishboume,  K.  N.,  says  upon  this  subject  :* 

"  Greater  accuracy  with  the  same  guns,  &c.,  at  known  distances, 
with  heavier  charges,  arising  from  the  greater  velocity  of  pro- 
jectile, is  so  well  known  and  admitted,  as  not  to  need  proof  or  ex- 
planation ;  but,  great  as  are  the  other  advantages  of  high  charges, 
they  are  small  as  compared  with  those  of  a  flat  trajectory,  where 
the  distances  are  unknown."  Supposing  two  trajectories, "  one,  that 
of  a  ball  with  such  a  velocity  that  it  travels  the  distance  in  one 
second,  and  subject  only  to  the  fall  of  16  feet ;  the  other,  of  a  ball 
that  requires  two  seconds,  therefore  subject  to  a  fall  by  gravity  of 
(34  feet.  If  no  disturbing  cause  arises,  a  ship  that  is  but  12  feet 
high,  and  there  are  few  so  low,  will  be  struck  at  any  point  in  the 
trajectory  of  the  ball,  with  high  velocity ;  whereas  a  ship  48  feet 
high  or  more,  will  be  passed  over  by  the  ball  having  the  lower 
velocity,  and  only  witliin  narrow  limits  of  distance  would  a  ship 
80  feet  high  be  struck  by  it  in  its  trajectory." 

641,  The  first  condition  of  high  velocity  is  a  light  projectile. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  short  projectile  ;  the  proper  lengtli 
for  the  greatest  stability  may  be  preserved  by  hollowing  the  pro- 
jectile in  such  a  way  as  not  to  displace  the  centre  of  gravity,  or 
better,  by  some  modification  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stafford  (590  and  590  a). 

643,   The  secjond  condition  of  high  velocity  is  that  the  least 

*  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,  June,  1862. 
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possible  power  shall  be  expended  in  overcoming  £riction  and 
changing  the  figure  of  the  shot,  while  getting  it  out  of  the  gun. 
Power  thus  wasted  is  worse  than  lost,  because  it  strains  the  gun 
so  muth  as  to  require  reduced  charges,  thus  decreasing  the  velocity 
in  another  way.  The  service  charge  of  the  Armstrong  110-pounder 
has  been  reduced  from  14  to  12  lbs.,  for  this  reason.* 

So  much  power  is  expended  in  planing  76  grooves  in  a  hardened 
lead-coated  projectile,  that  even  14  lbs.  of  powder  pressing  on  the 
7-in.  Ill-lb.  Armstrong  shot,  gives  less  velocity  than  10  lbs.  of 
powder  pressing  on  the  Parrott  6*4-in.  100-lb.  shot.  The  initial 
velocities  are,  respectively,  1211  and  1244  feet,  and  the  areas  of 
the  shot  pressed  by  the  powder  are,  38*5  and  82*1  sq.  in.  The 
range  of  an  Annstrong  7-in.  110-lb.  shot  with  12  lbs.  of  powder, 
was  3387  yards  against  3981  yards  for  the  Jeffrey  100-lb.  shot — 
same  bore,  charge,  and  elevation.     (See  Table  108.) 

643.  Sir  William  Armstrong  attempted  to  justify  tliis  retar- 
dation of  his  projectile  in  the  gun  as  follows: — "  By  holding  back 
the  projectile  until  the  powder  is  thoroughly  converted  into  gas, 
you  will  get  a  higher  pressure  upon  the  projectile,  and  impress  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  upon  it.  *  *  *  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  lead-coated  shot,  having  the  lead  considerably 
reduced  in  diameter  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  shot  through 
the  bore ;  and  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  reduced  friction  in- 
creasing the  initial  velocity,  the  result  was  rather  the  contrary."+ 

644,  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  shot  moves  more  slowly 
hcraufte  the  impediments  in  its  way  are  removed.  The  reduction 
of  the  lead  covering  might  have  so  increased  the  windage  that 
the  full  i)ressure  of  the  powder  was  not  exercised  upon  tlie  shot. 

♦  "The  pressure  of  forcing  a  25-lb.  Armstrong  shot  slowly  through  the  bore,  by 
mechanical  moaus,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  forty  tons." — CapL  Fishboumt,  Journal 
Royal  U.  Service  InsL,  May,  1864. 

"  Another  evil  arising  from  rifling  is,  in  case  of  lead-covered  projectiles  of  one 
class,  such  as  are  used  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  that  the  rifle-grooves  have  to  be  cut 
by  the  explosive  force  of  the  ]K)\vdcr,  and  this  is  done  with  immense  velocity,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  inclies,  the  ])ower  required  must  bo  very  great.  The  leading  of  the 
gim  and  the  stripi)iii«!:  of  the  shot  show  how  great  this  strain  must  be,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  difficulty  and  prevent  such  ofTects,  recourse  has  been  had  to  slow  burning 
powder,  and  as  a  consequence  a  low  initial  velocity  has  been  obtained."— >ifr.  Micliad 
ScoUj  on  Projectiles  and  Rifled  Guns. 

f  Jour.  Royal  United  Service  Inst,  June,  1862. 
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Table  CYIII. — Cohpabatiye  Rakges  of  Jetfebt  and  AsifSTBONa  PitoJEonLEa 

Jeffbbt. 

Average  range,  with  1 2  lbs.  of  powder,  398 1 .     Average  range,  with  1 6  lbs.  of  powder,  41 39. 


Charge. 

Elevation. 

Weight 

Bange.    1st  graze. 

Deviation. 
Bight,  yards. 

lbs. 

Degrees. 

lbs. 

12 

10" 

100 

4050 

26 

12 

10° 

100 

4001 

22 

16 

10° 

100 

4032 

II 

12 

10° 

100 

3988 

4.2 

12 

lO*" 

100 

3949 

19 

16 

10" 

100 

4185 

«4 

11 

lO'^ 

100 

3998 

14 

12 

10'' 

100 

3942 

30-4 

12 

•      lO** 

100 

3974 

ii«6 

12 

10" 

100 

3953 

7 

16 

lO** 

100 

4»59 

20 

16 

10° 

100 

4083 

11*2 

ABlISTRONa. 


12 

10*' 

no 

3400 

3» 

12 

10° 

no 

34" 

21 

12 

10° 

no 

3434 

14 

12 

10° 

no 

3328 

»3 

12 

10° 

no 

33»4 

29.4 

12 

10° 

no 

3368 

33 

12 

10° 

no 

3364 

»3 

12 

IO» 

no 

3496 

22 

12 

10° 

no 

3350 

22 

12 

10° 

no 

3395 

26 

Average  range,  with  12  lbs.  of  powder,  3387. 

Note. — Only  2  rounds,  with  this  proportionate  charge  and  elevation,  were  fired  from 
Mr.  Britten *s  gun.     The  ranges  were  3500  and  3400  yards. 

Guns  of  the  same  calibre,  length,  and  weight. 

JeflFery^s  gun  was  rifled  with  1 5  grooves  -f^  inch  deep.  The  bate  of  the  projectiles  was 
coated  with  lead  hardened  by  tin. 
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And  if  it  is  important  to  increase  the  pressure  upon  a  shot,  the 
use  of  more  powder  would  appear  to  be  a  simpler  and  safer  means 
than  straining  and  abrading  the  gun  by  jamming  a  hard  wedge 
through  it.  Besides,  continuing  to  retard  the  shot  by  the  friction 
of  many  grooves,  and  by  an  additional  nip  at  the  muzzle,  after 
the  pressure  of  tlie  gas  has  been  reduced  by  expansion,  simply 
wastes  power  and  reduces  velocity  without  any  compensation. 
If  the  shot  must  be  retarded,  it  would  be  better,  as  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  has  suggested,*  to  expend  the  power  in  increasing  its 
rotation.  This  mv>st  be  done  in  the  gun ;  groo>dng  the  shot  may 
be  done  elsewhere. 

64«S«  A  mechanical  fit  offers  the  least  friction  and  retardation 
to  the  shot.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  pressure  that  a  rifled  gun  can  stand,  by  the  use 
of  plenty  of  powder,  however  smoothly  the  projectile  may  fit. 
It  is,  however,  a  defect  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  that  the  length  of 
cartridge  and  projectile  must  always  be  the  same ;  if  longer,  they 
will  not  enter  the  chamber ;  if  shorter,  an  air  space  is  left  in  the 
powder-chamber  (551). 

646,  This  subject  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Ordnance  Select 
Committee,  July  30,  1802 if  "Under  strictly  comparable  condi- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  equal  weight  of  shot,  equal  charge,  and  equal 
length  of  gun,  the  TVliitworth  12-pounder  appears  to  give  an 
initial  velocity  below  that  of  the  Armstrong  gun.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  retardation  experienced  by  the  Armstrong  shot 
in  passing  through  the  contracted  part  of  the  bore  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  which  permits  a  steady  accumulation  of  pressure 
behind  it,  and  is  instantly  followed  by  a  decrease  of  friction 
when  the  shot  emerges  into  the  wider  part  of  the  bore.  The 
friction  of  the  Wliitworth  shot,  arising  from  the  very  rapid  twist 
of  the  rifling,  concurs  to  produce  the  same  relative  eflfect.  In 
the  Armstrong  12-pounder  the  angle  of  rifling  is  4°  44',  and  in 
the  Whitworth  12-pounder  is  S°  55'."  But  the  Committee  dis- 
cuss neither  the  retardation  of  the  Whitworth  shot  by  its  v)edging 

*  **  Construction  of  Artillery."     Inst  Civil  Engineers,  I860, 
f  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 
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in  the  grooves,  nor  the  philosophy  of  increasing  the  pressure  (as 
in  the  Armstrong  gun)  at  the  very  place  where  laige  guns  fail, 
even  when  slow  powder  and  accelerating  charges  are  applied  to 
reduce  the  initial  pressure. 

647,  Windage. — ^Windage  is  the  principal  objection  raised 
against  mechanically  fitted  projectiles.  Supposing  it  impracti- 
cable to  prevent  windage,  Mr.  Wliitworth's  experiments  show  that 
it  is  not  disadvantageous.  He  fired,  "  from  the  same  gun,  an  iron 
shot,  rifled  on  his  plan  (in  which  a  smaU  amount  of  windage  was 
purposely  allowed),  and  leaden  shot  of  the  same  shape  and  size. 
The  leaden  shot  was  necessarily  expanded  by  the  explosion,  until 
it  filled  the  bore;  and  was  propelled  without  there  being  any 
windage  at  all.  But,  although  its  specific  gravity  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  iron  shot,  and  it  had  no  windage,  its  range  was 
not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  the  iron  shot."* 

648,  The  entire  stoppage  of  windage  appears  to  prevent  the 
certain  action  of  time-fuzes,  as  they  have  to  be  lighted  after  the 
shell  leaves  the  gun ;  and  in  case  of  the  Armstrong  gun  this  has 
led  to  costly  and  nearly  fruitless  experiments  with  percussion- 
fuzes.  The  rush  of  the  gas  past  the  projectile  also  tends  to  re- 
lieve fouling — to  blow  out  the  dirt  that  would  otherwise  accu- 
mulate. 

649,  The  windage  may  be  stopped  in  any  required  degree  by 
the  use  of  wads.  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Commander  Scott  have 
used  them  without  inconvenience,  but  what  is  more  important, 
have  abandoned  them  (at  least  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  wind- 
age), without  impairing  range  or  velocity.  In  fact,  increasing 
the  charge  with  windage,  strains  the  gun  less  for  a  given  velocity, 
than  reducing  the  charge  and  the  windage.  More  time  is  allowed 
the  powder  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  shot.t  (652). 

*  "  ConBtruction  of  Artillory,"  Inst.  CivQ  Engineers,  1860. 

f  The  following  statement  of  French  experiments  and  practice  regarding  windage 
is  compiled  from  an  article  entitled  "  Rifled  Ordnance  in  England  and  France,*'  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  April.  1864:  "Tlie  result  of  tlie  more  recent  experience  of  the 
French  artillerists  proves  that  the  suppression  of  windage  diminishes  the  accuracy 
of  flro.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  the  projectile  is  driven  forwards  to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
by  the  expansion  of  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 


.^ 
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6tSO«  Mr.  Wliitworth'B  lubricating  wad*  has  other  advantagOB, 

and  is  thus  described  by  him  :f 

"  The  metallic  cartridge  was  made  of  tin  plate,  and  had  a  rifled 
shape  to  tit  the  bore.     When  it  was  inserted  in  the  gun,  it  formed 

leaves  the  gun  decides  its  direction,  and  the  slightest  variation  of  prossure  from 
within  or  without  at  that  instant  causes  deviation  in  its  subseqnent  fli^t.  The  ab- 
sence of  windage  is  now  thought  by  the  French  to  increase  the  probftbilitj'  of  Bome 
such  accidental  variation  of  pressure ;  but  when  a  portion  of  the  gas  generated  bj 
the  explosion  is  allowed  to  escape  by  windage,  as  this  gas  travels  four  or  five  times 
faster  than  the  projectile,  it  serves  as  it  wore  to  prepare  the  atmosphere  for  the  bell, 
and  to  launch  it  on  the  straight  line  to  its  trajectory,    e    *    e 

'*  A  heavy  gun  of  fifty  French  measure  (corresponding  to  our  70-pounderX  wbidi 
had  already  fired  280  shots  at  iron  plates  4^  inches  thick,  and  pierced  them  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1093  yards,  was  treated  in  tlie  following  manner:  The  gun  was  bored,  like  a 
flute,  with  ?»0  holes,  each  of  6  centimetres  in  diameter.  In  that  state  it  was  again 
fired,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  was  diminished 
scarcely  2  per  cent  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  accuracy  of  fire  of  the  piece  was 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  recoil,  which  had  averaged  about  seven  metres  before  the 
operation,  was  reduced  to  1  metro  40'.  It  is,  therefore,  now  as.serted  by  some  of  the 
highest  French  authorities,  that  windage,  without  really  diminishing  the  power  of 
guns,  improves  their  accuracy,  and  gpreatly  reduces  the  stress  of  the  explosion  on  the 
piece.     *    ♦    ♦ 

"  Provided  the  projectile  leaves  the  gun  with  its  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  i^ece, 
the  inaccuracy  caused  by  windage  ceases ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  obtained  both 
in  the  French  and  in  the  Whitworth  guns.'* 

Another  advantage  of  windage— that  the  gim  can  bo  fired  rapidly  and  often  without 
sponging — is  thus  illustrated  by  the  same  writer :  **  At  the  battle  of  Si^erino,  when 
»  the  corps  of  Greneral  Bencdek,  having  driven  in  the  Piedmontese  army  for  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  threatened  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French  position,  it  was  fbr- 
tunate  for  the  French  army  that  they  had  guns  not  requiring  to  be  sponged  out  alter 
every  round ;  for  it  was  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  fire  of  the  rifled  batteries 
of  the  French  Guards  which  arrested  the  Austrian  advance  at  a  range  which  then 
appeared  incredibly  great,  and  enabled  the  Piedmontese  to  recover  their  ground.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  On  a  recent  occasion  at  Rennes,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  on  the  new  Frendi 
artillery  in  a  still  more  striking  manner.  A  g^un,  taken  at  random  from  one  of  the 
batteries  of  troops  quartered  in  that  town,  was  fired  consecutively  1000  times  without 
being  wasiied  or  sponged  out,  and  without  even  once  washing,  clearing,  or  scraping 
the  touch-]  iole.  After  this  extraordinary  trial,  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  offloers 
in  command,  that  the  gun  liad  lost  only  f^  of  a  deg^ree  of  precision  required  by  the 
regfulations  of  the  French  service.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  experiment  was 
made  with  compressed  gunpowder;  but  the  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  windage  of 
the  piece,  which  Is  nciw  freely  admitted  by  French  artillerists  to  be  not  only  no  evil 
but  an  essential  condition  of  accurate  and  rapid  firing.** 

*  '*Mr.  Whitworth,  in  his  specification,  claimed  the  original  arrangement  of  a 
tallow-box  in  front  of  the  powder.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  after  experience  of  the 
disadvantages  of  washing  out  tlie  g^n,  enclosed  the  tallow  in  a  ball  of  hemp.* 
W.  R  Adams,  "  Oanstruction  ofArtHkry,''  Inst  C.  K,  1860. 

f  *'  Construction  of  Artillery,**  Inst  Q,  K,  1860. 
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a  lining  within  which  the  charge  was  fired.  The  powder,  there- 
fore, instead  of  acting  against  the  sides  of  the  gnn,  acted  against 
the  inside  of  the  cartridge.  This  saved  the  gun ;  and  moreover, 
when  the  cartridge  was  withdrawn  after  the  discharge,  it  brought 
away  with  it  the  fouling  deposit.  A  small  hole  was  made  in  the 
rear  of  the  cartridge  case,  through  which  the  fire  from  the  friction 
fuze  was  flashed  to  the  powder.  The  case  was  filled  with  powder 
to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  open  end.  It  was  then 
closed  by  a  wad,  of  lubricating  material,  which,  when  the  charge 
was  fired,  was  distributed  over  the  interior  of  the  gun.  This 
obviated  the  necessity  of  sponging  out,  which  had  always  been 
a  great  inconvenience  in  working  guns.  He  believed  this  plan 
of  obviating  the  necessity  of  sponging,  by  the  use  of  the  wad  of 
lubricating  material,  had  not  been  used  previously  to  his  adopt- 
ing it." 

8S1.  Projectiles  are  retarded  and  their  velocity  is  reduced  by 
other  causes,  which  also  strain  the  gun,  viz. :  rapid  twist  of  the 
rifiing,  the  wedging  of  the  projectile  due  to  a  bad  form  of  rifling 
(656),  sudden  starting  and  compression  of  the  shot,  and  fouling  due 
to  lead  coating.  These  causes  are  further  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  The  shape  of  the  projectile  also  affects  the  main- 
tenance of  its  velocity  (637) ;  but  cleaving  the  air  and  punching 
annor  require  different  shapes,  and  since  the  latter  must  be  done 
at  short  range,  little  velocity  will  be  lost,  whatever  the  shape  of 
the  projectile. 

8S3.  Mr.  J.  B.'Atwater,  of  Chicago,  has  arrived  at  some  sin- 
gular results,  by  largely  increasing  the  windage  of  the  gun  after 
the  shot  has  started.  The  experiments  are  not  yet  complete 
enough,  however,  to  warrant  an  extended  inquiry.  A  5*85-inch 
(80-pounder)  cast-iron  hooped  gun,  constructed  after  preliminary 
experiments,  for  this  rifling,  has  12  grooves  iV  ^°<^h  deep,  and  12 
lands  of  equal  width  at  the  breech  (Fig.  810).  At  12  calibres 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  the  lands  are  cut  away  in  alter- 
nate pairs  to  i  inch  below  tlie  bottom  of  the  original  grooves  (Fig. 
311).  Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  range  of  projec- 
tiles from  this  bore  is  considerably  increased.     This  result  is 
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ascribed  to  various  causes.     Decrease  of  friction  would  be  better 
promoted  by  cutting  off  the  chase  altogether.     The  more  perfect 

Fia  310.  Fio.  311. 


Atvrater's  rifling. 

combustion  of  the  powder  by  the  air  entering  at  the  side  of  the 
shot  would  also  follow,  leaving  an  air  space  in  the  chamber  of  the 
gun  ;  in  fact,  to  the  sudden  and  perfect  combustion  thus  promoted 
some  authorities  attribute  the  bursting  of  guns.  Mr.  Atwater 
reasons  from  the  experiments  of  Captain  Kodman,  that  the  air 
pressure  in  front  of  the  shot  is  greater  than  the  gas  pressure 
behind  it,  at  the  point  where  he  cuts  the  lands  away.  (649,  note.) 

6t!^3,  strain. — The  failure  of  unstrengthened  cast-iron  guns 
generally,  even  of  the  Dahlgren  T^-inch  rifles,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantages of  superior  iron,  figures  and  founding,  is  evidence  of  the 
increased  strains  due  to  rifling.  Mr.  Bashley  Britten  has  certainly 
obtained  very  good  range  and  accuracy,  and  tolerable  endurance 
from  old  unstrengthened  cast  iron  guns,  rifled.  But  the  charges 
were  reduced  from  10  lbs.  for  a  32-lb.  ball  to  6  lbs.  for  a  50-lb. 
shell  fired  from  the  same  gun,  and  the  grooves,  only  5  in  number 
and  3V  1'^^'^  deep,  had  a  very  low  twist  (1  turn  in  48  feet),  all 
of  which  is  unsuitable  for  the  heavy  projectiles  and  high  velocities 
required  in  iron-clad  warfare. 

The  strains  imposed  upon  a  gun  in  firing  an  elongated  rifle- 
shot, in  addition  to  the  strain  due  to  the  mere  translation  of  the 
shot  are  various.* 


*  "The  argument  that  tho  smallnesa  of  the  recoil  of  rifle-gunSi  establiBhes  that 
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6t(4«  Weight  of  Pbojectile. — First,  the  pressure  on  a  gun  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  weights  of  the  projectiles  (240).  A 
rifled  shot,  to  be  accurate,  to  be  conveniently  laid  hold  of  by  the 
rifling,  and  to  range  farther  than  the  round  ball,  must  be  some- 
what elongated  :  it  is  therefore  two  or  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
round  ball,  unless  it  can  be  hollowed  without  disturbing  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  or  arranged  on  the  sub-calibre  principle  (590), 
without  otherwise  impairing  its  efficiency.  The  heavy  shot  is 
displaced  more  slowly,  and  the  pressure  behind  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased. This  source  of  strain  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  groov- 
ing, or  with  the  method  of  taking  the  grooves. 

11SS»  Twist  of  Rifling. — ^The  next  source  of  strain  is  the 
twist  of  the  rifling,  irrespective  of  the  bursting  strain  due  to  the 
wedging  of  the  projectile  in  such  grooves  as  Whitworth's  and 
Lancaster's.  The  inertia  of  the  shot  tends  to  tear  away  tlie  land 
or  to  split  the  gun  along  the  groove,  which  is  the  thinnest  and 
weakest  place.  The  Ordnance  Committee,  in  their  report  on  the 
experiments  of  1861  (598),  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  liability 
of  the  gun  to  be  burst  from  this  cause  is  directly  as  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  the  rifling,  although,  by  calculation,  Mr.  Longridge  finds* 
that  '*  even  with  the  rapid  twist  employed  by  Mr.  Whitworth  (1  in 
5),  the  amount  of  force  expended  on  the  rifling  scarcely  exceeds  2 
j)er  cent,  of  the  total  force  of  the  powder.  Taking  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's large  gun  (80-pounder),  the  following  will  be,  approxi 
mately,  the  forces  required  to  give  translation  and  rotation,  when 
the  shot  weighs  80  lbs.,  and  the  velocity  on  leaving  the  gun  is 
1300  feet  per  second  : — 


there  is  litUo  friction,  and  therefore  little  tension  on  the  gun,  is  a  fallacy,  for  it  is  Lhe 
intensity  of  the  friction  that  prevents  the  g^  from  recoiling ;  so  great  is  it.  that  it 
could  not  fail,  with  higher  charges  than  those  used  for  them  now,  in  time  to  disinte- 
grate such  g^ns,  by  separating  the  chase  from  the  breech,  or  more  properly  the  inner 
cylinder  from  tho  outer;  indeed,  I  believe  this  has  already,  in  many  cases,  taken 
place." — Captain  Fishhoume.    J<mr.  Royal  U,  Service  InsLt  June,  1862. 

*  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  Civil  Engineers,  1860.  Mr.  Longridge's  obvi- 
ous meaning  having  been  misapprehended,  he  afterwards  explained,  in  some  remarks 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  (Journal,  March,  18G1),  that  the  wedging  of  the 
Whitworth  shot  was  a  source  of  great  strain,  but  that  the  IHction  necessary  to  give 
rotation  was  as  stated  above. 
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Mean  force,  to  give  translation 

Force,  to  give  rotation  37^4 

Friction  of  shot  in  grooves,  taken  at  ^th  pressure 3012 


Total  force mm 

Or  taking  the  total  force  at  100,  the  force  to  give  rotation  is  a*  16. 


Ibc 
306900 


6796 
313696 


tt 


8S6,  Wedging  of  the  Pbojectile. — ^Another  most  serions, 
although  remediable,  source  of  strain  from  rifling  is  due  to  the 
wedging  of  the  projectile  in  aU  grooves  of  which  the  bearing  sides 
do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  diameter  of  the  gun.  For  instance: 
the  inertia  of  a  projectile  rotated  by  the  groove  C  D,  Kg.  314, 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  314. 


Illustraiing  the  strain  of  rifling. 

tends  only  to  rotate  the  gun  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  pressure  imposed  by  the  shot  in  Fig.  313,  assistB 
the  powder  in  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  gun. 

SS7,  In  addition  to  this  direct  rupturing  strain,  the  friction  of 
the  projectile  is  increased  by  the  same  cause.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  given  by  Captain  Blakely,  who  remarks  :* — ^If,  in 
Fig.  312  "  the  shot  is  meant  to  revolve  in  the  direction  G  Jj^bH  the 
pressure  on  the  half-side  C  D  will  assist  this  motion,  all  on  the 
half-side  C  A  will  resist  it  and  cause  enormous  friction  and  waste 
of  power.  *  *  *  Mr.  Wliitworth,  after  the  bursting  of  his  second 
gun,  in  1857,  abandoned  this  idea  of  a  mechanical  fit,  and,  while 
retaining  an  almost  hexagonal  form  for  his  bullet,  planed  away 
that  part  of  the  bore  whose  pressure  would  be  mischievous.     The 


*  Jour.  Royal  United  Servioe  Inst.,  March,  1861. 
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bore  of  his  latest  gun  is  24-sided  in  section,  six  of  these  sides  only 
being  bearing  surfaces  (Fig.  313).  If  from  i?,  the  centre  of  one 
of  these  bearing  surfaces,  a  line,  Ji  S^he  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  surface,  it  will  represent  the  force  tending  to  make  the  shot 
rotate.  A  glance  will  show  how  much  less  force  would  eflFect  the 
same  object  if  applied  at  P  in  a  parallel  direction.  *  *  *  Tlie 
worst  of  all  conditions  would  be  the  mechanical  fit  (Fig.  812), 
where  not  only  part  of  the  pressure  «/^  would  prevent  the  bullet 
from  rotating,  but  where  the  force  which  we  may  suppose  to  act 
at  Bj  and  to  be  represented  by  B  E^  would  be  so  disadvan- 
tageously  applied  that,  if  we  resolve  it  into  two  forces,  B  0  and 
B  jP,  the  former,  which  can  only  cause  useless  friction,  will  be 
found  four  times  as  great  as  the  latter,  which  alone  is  usefnl.  *  *  * 
In  the  very  common  form  shown  dX  C  D  (Fig.  314),  one  of  the 
surfaces,  C  or  D  must  be  useless,  and  it  surely  simplifies  the  form 
to  cut  off  the  shoulder  as  at  E  K  The  bearing  surfaces  must  be 
truly  radial.  Tlie  slightest  inclination  causes  increased  fri(;tion,  as 
at  C,  where  the  pressure,  acting  in  the  line  G  IT^  can  be  resolved 
into  two  forces,  G  /,  useful,  and  G  K^  the  reverse.  The  form  of 
groove  adopted  by  the  French,  LM  NP^  Fig.  314,  has  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  hexagonal  bore,  for  the  force  is  applied  to  the 
bullet  by  the  surface  M  N  in  the  direction  li  S^  whereas  motion 
is  intended  to  be  given  in  the  direction  R  T.  All  curled  grooves, 
as  at  FX  W^  have  the  same  defect ;  force  is  applied  in  a  direction 
X  F",  quite  different  from  that  X  Z,  in  which  it  should  be  given." 
658.  Tlie  Lancaster  oval  shot  is  obviously  calculated  to  jam  in 
the  bore.*  Mr.  Basliley  Britten  makes  the  following  important 
statement  :t  "  The  repeated  failures  of  the  Lancaster  gun,  involv- 
ing sacrifice  of  the  enormous  sums  of  public  money  which  were 
lavished  on  that  system,  induced  the  belief  that  cast-iron  guns 
were  not  strong  enough  to  be  rifled ;  but  the  fact  that  whenever 
the  Lancaster  guns  burst,  it  was  always  in  front  of  the  trunnions, 

♦  In  October,  1862,  the  Ordnanoo  Select  Committee  reported  against  Mr.  Lancaa- 
ter's  system,  but  in  December  thej  thought  it  might  be  bo  improved  as  to  utilise  the 
old  brass  guns  for  field  use. 

f  Journal  Royal  U.  Service  Inat,  Mardi,  1861. 
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while  guns  whidi  burst  under  proof  charges  -alwayB  go  in  rear  of 
them,  was  a  clear  proof  to  my  mind  that  the  cause  of  borstiiig 
was  not  the  charge  of  powder,  or  the  weight  of  the  projectQe,  but 
was  connected  with  the  method  of  rifling,  and  the  employment 
of  a  rigid  shot,  at  any  time  liable  to  get  jammed  in  the  gnn." 

(671.) 

6<S9.  The  Government  Beport  on  Eifled  Cannon  in  1858, 

states  that  ^^  three  out  of  eight  Lancaster  guns  employed  against 
Sebastopol  burst,  all,  however,  of  the  lighter  natures ;  they  were 
nearly  all  8-in.  guns  of  65  cwt.  bored  up.  Two  also  of  the  heavy 
Lancaster  guns,  bored  up  from  the  68-pounder  gun  of  95  cwt.,  have 
burst  at  Shoeburyness.  These  accidents  have  led  to  some  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  used  with  safety  with  full  charges,  viz, :  8 
lbs.  and  12  lbs.''  The  report  also  states  that  there  are  ^^  remarka- 
ble irregularities  in  the  ranges,  which  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
explain,  but  which,  however  accurate  the  gun  may  prove  in  direc- 
tion, are  a  most  serious  evil."  To  the  increasing  twist  formerly 
used  in  these  guns,  however,  in  connection  with  the  long  bearing 
of  the  projectile,  much  of  the  extraordinary  strain  is  attributed. 

660.  The  testimony  before  the  Select  CouMnittee  on  Ordnance, 
1863,  was  rather  more  favorable  on  the  whole,  to  the  Armstrong, 
than  to  the  Wliitworth  system  of  rifling  and  projectiles. 

66 1  •  The  friction  of  the  Whitworth  projectile*  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  shunt  shot  is  shown  by  their  relative  velocities. 
The  Wliitworth  68  lb.  9  oz.  shot  from  a  70-pounder, — charge,  9 
lbs., — had  a  velocity  of  1132*5  feet.  The  Armstrong  3-grooved 
shunt  shot  of  68  lbs.  6^  oz.  weight, — charge  9  lbs., — ^had  a  velocity 
of  12838  feet.  The  Whitworth  68  lb.  9  oz.  shot,— charge  10  lbs., 
— had  a  velocitv*  of  1199'4:  feet.     The  Armstrong  6-grooved  shunt 

*  Mr  Whit  worth  was  informed  by  (reneral  Peel  in  December,  1868,  "that  as  all 
three  of  his  cast-iron  polvgonally  bored  guns  had  burst  at  an  earlj  stage  of  the  ex- 
periments, ho  had  decided  on  discontinuing  experiments  with  this  fonn  of  rifled 
cannon." — Report  of  the  Sekct  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863. 

Captain  Blakely  said  before  the  above  Committee,  that  the  Whitworth  gun  had 
lieen  tried  and  rejected  in  France;  that  at  5',  out  of  10  shots,  some  went  570  yards 
further  than  others ;  that  the  gun  was  also  tried  without  success  at  Copenhagen,  and 
that  one  tested  at  St  Petersburg,  burst  at  the  149th  round  with  5  lbs.  of  powder  and 
a  35-Ib.  shot 
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shots  of  74  lbs.  ftj  oz.  and  76  lbs.  8  oz.,  had  a  mean  velocity  of 
ldl4'd  feet.  The  same  result  followed  all  trials  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  rifling. 

663.  In  July,  1861,  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  reported 
unfavorably  upon  Mr.  Whitworth's  system  of  rifling,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  1.  If  the  projectiles  are  accurately  fitted,  they 
are  likely  to  rust,  and  give  trouble  in  loading  without  frequent 
painting  and  cleaning.  If  not  accurately  fitted,  the  gim  forfeits 
one  of  its  principal  claims  to  superiority. 

2.  The  comparatively  small  calibre  and  long  projectile  greatly 
increase  the  strain  on  the  gun,  and  the  shape  of  the  projectile 
is  unfavorable  for  shrapnel,  although  favorable  for  the  penetration 
of  solid  shot. 

3.  The  rapid  pitch  of  the  rifling,  although  necessary  to  the 
accuracy  of  long  projectiles,  is  another  source  of  strain  upon  the 
gun. 

4.  The  Committee  think  the  finish  and  fitting  of  the  Armstrong 
guns  and  projectiles  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  Whitworth  guns 
and  projectiles,  and  that  these  features  would  not  in  any  case 
render  the  polygonal  system  preferable  to  other  systems. 

063.  The  following  experiments,  recently  made  at  Woolwich, 
to  test  the  strain  due  to  various  forms  of  rifling,  are  obviously 
decisive  as  far  as  bursting  pressure  is  concerned.  But  they  do 
not  show  the  additional  weakness  of  the  Lancaster  and  Whitworth 
systems  due  to  increased  friction,  because  the  experimental  shot 
were  not  moved  longitudinally  in  the  rifling,  but  only  revolved. 
And  although  the  sides  of  the  grooves  in  the  10-grooved  shunt 
gun  are  not  quite  in  the  plane  of  the  diameter,  its  superior  en- 
durance is  obviously  due  only  to  the  larger  number  of  grooves 
and  the  greater  amount  of  metal  thus  called  into  service. 

664.  Results  of  Expebiments  made  to  Test  the  Stbadt 
ON  the  Gun  Due  to  Vabious  Fosics  op  Riflino,  by  Mr. 
John  Anderson.* — "  The  power  required  to  give  the  rotatory 
motion  to  the  projectile,  through  the  agency  of  ribs  or  grooves  in 

*  The  following  is  quoted  from  British  Artillery  records. 
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the  gunj  must  necessarily  cause  an  opposite  straining  in  the  gun 
tending  to  open  it,  or  eke  to  break  the  metal  without  actuallj 
splitting.  We  can  easily  perceive  that  an  inclined  surface  is 
more  apt  to  split  the  structure  than  a  flat  or  perpendicular  sur- 
face, but  there  were  no  precise  data  in  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  different  plans  stood  with  respect  to  each  other. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  by  preparing  cylinders  of  castriron, 
all  of  equal  strength  and  area ;  these  cylinders  were  bored  and 
rifled  on  the  several  plans  shown  on  the  accompanying  table,  and 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  error  from  any  exceptional  defect  of  any 
description,  several  of  each  sort  have  been  experimented  with. 

"  Into  these  rifled  cylinders  there  were  correctly  fitted  corre- 
sponding plugs  of  steel  representing  the  projectile ;  these  plugs 
were  made  to  fit  the  part  representing  the  gun,  and  being  of  steel, 
which  is  a  stronger  metal  than  the  cast-iron  cylinders,  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  experiments  until  a  form  of  rifling  was 
arrived  at,  in  wliich  the  steel  plug  would  be  broken  before  the 
cylinder  was  split  open. 

"  The  experiment  consisted  in  fixing  one  end  of  the  plug  repre- 
senting the  projectile  in  a  frame  which  was  immovable,  its  other 
end  being  within  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  a  lever  fulcrum,  and  capable  of  having  a  torsional  motion 
given  to  it,  by  the  application  of  weights  on  the  extremity  of  a 
lever.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  weight  required  to 
produce  fracture  on  the  several  plans  of  rifling,  and  the  diagrams 
will  explain  tlie  exact  form  of  the  arrangement  of  rifling  in  the 
several  systems."    (See  Table  109.) 

66tS.  Character  of  the  Grooves. — The  depth  of  the  grooves 
has  an  obvious  influence  upon  the  strain  brought  upon  the  gun. 
Mr.  Britten  attributes  his  success  in  rifling  old  cast-iron  guns,  in 
part,  to  shallow  grooves*  (5  grooves  ^-in.  deep,  for  the  old  82- 
pounder).  But  Mr.  Britten  uses  a  very  low  twist  (1  turn  in  48  feet 
in  the  competitive  experiments  of  1861),  and  therefore  requires  but 

*  "  OonBtruction  of  Artilleiy/'  Inst  of  Civil  Engineers,  1860. 
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Taslm  dX.— Stbidt  pm  to  Visions  Ennifl  op  Rirmia. 


Lancutec'i 

Eipcrimenti] .. 


Com  01  an  dec  Scott'i.. 


Whitwoith 

Commander  Scotl'i 


Eipecimcntal .. 


Lfnall  Thomu'i .... 
Commindei  Scott'i  • 


..Decagon 

.  Three-grooved  ihunt 

^  Three  giooTO,  but  onl;   1 
two  ribi  bearing j  < 

,.  Hexagon - 

.  Two  groo*«,  oppoiite  to  > 
each  other / 

.  Two  grooiet,  oppotice  to  l 


.  Three  groovea  .. 

.  Ten-gTooved  ihi 


J  J.  19 


JS.09 
15.30 
46.50* 


■  At  Ihli  weight  tha  plug  broke  and  Iba  e; Under  (bowed  a  alight  ossk. 
FlO.  315.  FlQ.  3ie. 


'l£^ 
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a  small  bearing  Biirface  to  rotate  liis  ehot.     Bat  mtli  either  a  Iii^ 
velocity  or  a  sharp  twist,  shallow  grooves  would  strip  a  eoft  metal 


shot,  or  cut  a  hard  bearing ;  even  the  Armstrong  llO-potmder  shot, 
with  76  grooves  and  along  lead  covering,  ehow^  evidences  of  elip-f 
80  diat  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  bearing  Bniface,  either  by 


f  Secovsred  shot  obBerred  at  Wootwioh. 
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a  great  nnniber  of  groovee  or  by  very  deep  grooves,  ia  ob- 
vious. 

AAO.   Stads  in  the  middle  of  the  shot  instead  of  wings  or  ex- 

Vta  331,  Flo.  322. 


panding  material  at  the  base,  allow  the  rifling  to  stop  farther  aw^ 
from  the  chamber,  so  that  the  gun  is  not  weakened  hj  it  at  the 
point  of  greatest  powder  pressure.      This  feature  is  specially 
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mentioned   hj   iSx.    Hsddan,  and   ia    realized    in    the    Frencli 
system, 

667.  The  angle  of  the  side  of  the  land  with  the  hottom  of  the 
groove  *  has  the  usual  relation  to  strength,  genendly  obaerved  in 
mechanical  conBtniction.  A  sharp  angle  in  a  part  subjected  to 
strain  and  vibration  is,  in  railway  and  macliine  practice,  considered 
the  beginning  of  a  fracture.  For  this  reason  Captain  Parrott,  and 
others  who  understand  the  advantages  of  a  radial  bearing  aide, 
nevertheless  round  the  angles  of  their  grooves.  In  Commander 
Scott's  rifling,  the  grooves  are  considerably  rounded  for  an  addi* 
tional  reason  (66g), 

608,  But  this  practice  involves  a  more  serious  defect  if  carried 
too  far.  Mr.  Conybeare  recommendsf  the  form  of  rifling  ehown 
in  Fig.  325,  hecanse  "  the  rifling  should  be  free  from  reentering 
v.^  5oi:  angles,  which  were  a  source  of  weakness  in  cast 

iron,  and  it  should  be  snch  as  to  weaken  tlie 
cylinder  in  the  least  possible  d^ree.  The  form 
that  would  best  answer  these  conditions,  would 
be  one  that  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
three^rooved  rifle,  that  the  Lancaster  oval  did 
to  the  two-grooved  rifle."  And  Mr.  Hadden 
"  three  very  broad,  shallow  grooves  with  little  or  no 
These  plans  would  certainly  equalize  the  vibration, 
bttt  they  would  greatly  increase  the  wedging  of  tlie  projectile — a 
known  and  serious  cause  of  failure  {656). 

660,  Another  reason  fur  rounding  the  groove,  especially  in 
case  of  the  centering  system,  is  to  prevent  the  violent  shock 
of  the  projectile  when  its  bearing  edges  strike  the  rifling.  Figniee 
326  and  327  are  exaggerated  to  illustrate  this.  The  stud  or  pro- 
jection a  bears  and  remains  upon  the  side  d  of  the  groove,  going 
in,  and  so  leaves  the  windage  e  on  the  other  side.  In  going  out, 
the  stud  will  have  acquired  a  considerable  velocity  before  it  strikes 

•  The  roiudEMl  groove  1b  obriouHlj  better  for  SriDg  wtda  and  eipuMling  saboM^  ttao 
the  square  groore. 

\  "  CoMtruction  rf  Artillery,"  InBt.  tSril  K 
}  Jour.  Bojal  U.  Serrice  InA,  Uar^  IBSt. 
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the  side  €,  bo  that  the  blow  will  be  violent  and  the  commencement 
of  the  rotation  instantaneous.    But  the  stud,  Fig.  327,  not  only 


Fig.  226. 


Fig.  227. 


slides  up  the  rounded  groove  without  a  blow,  but  lifts  the  shot  into 
the  centre  of  the  gun — centres  it.  This  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  Commander  Scott's  system  (535). 

670.  A  still  more  violent  blow  is  given  by  the  shunt  shot 
when  the  studs  or  bars  strike  the  shallower  part  of  the  groove  near 
the  muzzle  (552).  One  of  the  300-pounders  is  said  to  have  been 
seriously  strained  from  this  cause  after  five  rounds.  This  result  was 
predicted  by  Captain  Fishboume  :*  "  For  greater  accuracy,  the 
rifling  diminishes  in  diameter  towards  the  muzzle,  to  nip  the  ribs ; 
this  necessarily  increases  the  tension  on  the  gun,  to  which  it  must 
prematurely  yield." 

671.  A  9-pounder  brass  gun,  rifled  on  Lancaster's  system,  was 
grazed  along  the  minor  axis  by  the  bearing  of  a  16-lb.  shot  and 
considerably  indented  10  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  in  front 
of  the  seat  of  the  shot,  the  evident  cause  being  the  sudden  taking 
of  the  rifling.  A  similar  smooth-bore  after  the  same  service 
(200  rounds)  was  indented  0*025  in.,  58  inches  down,  and  lightly 
grazed. 

673.  Increasino  Twist. — A  projectile  is  usually  started  for- 
ward before  it  begins  to  take  the  rifling,  and  usually  commences 
its  rotation  at  an  infinitely  low  velocity,  whatever  the  pitch  of  the 
rifling.  Hence,  the  increasing  twist  is  sometimes  considered  un- 
necessary. But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  ball  begins  to  move  at  an 
infinitely  low  velocity,  whatever  the  quickness  of  the  powder,  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  quick  powders  do  not  strain  a  gun  unne- 
cessarily.    The  experiments  of  Captain  Rodman  and  others  show 


*  Jour.  Boyal  U.  Seryice  Inst,  Jane,  1862. 
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that  the  maxiinum  pressure  in  a  gun  is  not  when  the  projectile 
starts,  but  when  it  has  moved  several  inches  forward.  Then  it 
begins  to  decline  rapidly.  Now  if  the  projectile  can  reach  this 
point  of  maximum  pressure  without  being  revolved  at  all,  it  may 
afterwards  begin  to  acquire  rotation,  and  to  increase  it  up  to  any 
required  velocity,  without  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  powder- 
gas.  But  with  the  regular  twist,  the  maximum  strain  due  to 
rotating  the  projectile,  including  friction,  is  suffered  by  the  gun  at 
the  time  of  its  maximum  strain  due  to  translating  the  projectile. 

The  parabolic  groove  does  not  begin  to  rotate  the  shot,  to  an 
appreciable  degree,  until  aft;er  the  shot  passes  this  point  of  maxi- 
mum pressure.  Then,  as  the  strain  due  to  translation  falls,  that 
due  to  rotation  rises  more  gradually,  and,  if  the  shot  is  properly 
centred,  without  any  shock  or  blow,  whatever  the  final  angle  of 
the  rifling.  It  would  be  practicable  to  make  the  rifling  quite 
parallel  with  the  bore  until  the  maximum  strain  due  to  translation 
was  over. 

673.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  increasing  twist  is  that  it 
cannot  be  used  with  a  long  bearing  of  projectile.  Indeed,  the 
theoretical  bearing,  whether  it  is  a  soft  metal  ring,  a  strip  or  a 
stud,  is  infinitely  short — a  mere  line — and  practically,  length  of 
bearing  is  only  obtained  by  a  constant  moulding  of  the  projectile 
to  the  new  angle  of  rifling.  So  that,  1st,  the  portion  of  the  shot 
intended  to  take  the  grooves  must  be  short :  the  Whitworth  shot 
would  wedge  in  grooves  with  increasing  twist,  and  the  Armstrong 
shot  would  strip  at  both  ends.  2d,  This  portion  of  the  shot  must 
be  soft  as  well  as  short,  for  if  it  cannot  obtain,  by  changing  its 
figure,  more  bearing  on  the  grooves  than  a  mere  line,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly cut  the  grooves,  thus  increasing  friction  and  soon  ruining 
the  bore. 

674.  In  the  absence  of  ftirther  experiments,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  long  bearings  will  not  prove  indispensable  to 
the  heavy  projectiles  and  high  velocities  that  will  soon  be  required 
in  iron-clad  warfare.  At  the  same  time,  projectiles  made  on  the 
French  plan,  with  only  three  zinc  or  brass  studs,  and  Parrott  and 
Blakely  projectiles  up  to  300  lbs.  weight,  with  narrow  brass  or 
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copper  rings  or  disks,  are  rotated  without  being  stripped,  without 
abrading  the  grooves,  and  without  the  use  of  the  fine  grooving 
that  would  be  injured  by  spherical  shot. 

679.  Chasacteb  of  the  Pbojectilb. — ^As  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  lead-coated  shot  upon  straining  the  gun,  various  facts  and 
opinions  are  given  by  the  advocates  of  the  respective  systems. 

The  first  result  of  a  soft  coating,  whether  it  is  expanded  or  com- 
pressed into  the  grooves,  is  stopping  the  windage.  Oas  which 
cannot  escape  without  moving  the  shot,  may  accumulate  to  a 
bursting  pressure  before  the  shot  moves  at  all,  whereas  a  safety- 
valve,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  annular  space  around  the  shot, 
allows  its  inertia  to  be  overcome  before  the  pressure  reaches  tlie 
maximum.  A  heavier  charge — the  burning  of  more  powder  after 
the  shot  has  begun  to  move — will  of  course  make  up  the  loss  of 
velocity  with  a  less  strain  upon  the  gun,  because  it  has  more  time 
to  act.  Thus,  all  the  advantages  of  slow-burning  powder  are 
realized. 

676.  A  large  windage  in  the  case  of  spherical  shot  injures  the 
bore  and  wastes  power,  in  lodgments.  But  a  shot  like  that  of 
Commander  Scott's  (535)  or  the  French  shot  (516),  centred  upon 
three  points,  may  have  any  amount  of  windage  without  bounding 
in  the  bore ;  the  windage  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  straight 
passage  of  the  shot,  than  the  size  of  a  tunnel  has  to  do  with  the 
straight  passage  of  a  train  on  the  rails  within  it. 

677.  French  artillerists  have  been  convinced  by  various  ex- 
periments, tliat  windage  not  only  prevents  strain  and  delay  from 
fouling,  but  increases  accuracy.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino,  the 
French  army  was,  in  one  instance,  enabled  to  hold  its  position 
only  by  such  rapid  firing  that  there  was  no  time  to  sponge  out  the 
guns.  More  recently,  1000  consecutive  rounds  have  been  fired 
from  a  French  field-gun  without  sponging.  Undoubtedly  the 
escape  of  gas  around  the  projectile  prevented  fouling  in  these 
cases.    (649,  note.) 

678.  But,  if  it  is  necessary,  windage  may  be  entirely  stopped 
without  excessive  friction,  by  wads,  or  it  may  be  sufficiently 
reduced  in  the  original  fitting  up  of  the  projectiles.    A  greased 
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wad,  like  that  used  in  the  Armstrong  gun  (551),  or  like  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's,  formed  with  the  cartridge,  is  loaded  without  loss  of  time, 
and  so  thoroughly  cleans  the  gun  that  a  close-fitting  hard  projec- 
tile, not  liable  to  be  mutilated  in  handling,  will  always  run  home 
with  ease.  As  the  gun  expands,  the  windage  certainly  increases; 
but  the  gun  is  weakened  by  the  same  expansion,  and  needs  the 
extra  relief. 

679.  It  is  the  soft-coated  shot,  expanded  or  compressed  into 
the  groove  of  the  gun,  that  cuts  off  windage  suddenly  and  not 
without  unnecessary  friction. 

680.  The  "  leading"  of  the  gun  and  other  fouling  due  to  soft- 
coated  projectiles,*  is  avoided  by  the  mechanical  fit  of  Commander 
Scott's,  without  the  wedging  and  strain  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
Whitworth  and  Lancaster  mechanically  fitting  projectiles. 

681.  The  following  objection  to  expanding  projectiles  is  men- 
tioned :t  "  The  expansion  of  the  lead  at  the  rear  of  the  projectile 
increases  as  the  combustion  of  the  powder  becomes  more  perfect 
from  the  bore's  warming ;  and  hence,  when  the  gun  is  weakened 
by  being  heated,  an  increased  strain  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
sharper  driving  out  of  the  lead  into  the  rifling  and  more  instanta- 
neous closing  of  the  windage.  An  iron  shot,  on  the  contrary,  does 
not  expand  by  the  explosion,  and  hence  gets  more  windage  as  the 
bore  warms,  so  that  its  safety-valve  gets  larger  as  the  gun  expands 
and  becomes  weaker." 

683.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bashley  Britten,  who  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  one  else  in  England,  with  lead-coated, 
expanding  projectiles,  says  of  his  system  \\ — "  All  the  hold  of  the 
rifling  was  on  the  five  thin  projections  of  soft  lead,  -^  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  impossible  they  could  offer  suflScient  opposition  to 
the  egress  of  the  shell  to  cause  the  gun  to  burst.  Some  of  these 
shells  had  been  fired  with  such  heavy  charges  of  powder,  that  the 
lead  had  been  entirely  sheared  away  by  the  rifling,  but  this  was 

*  In  experiments  on  board  H.  M.  ship  "Excellent"  (1860)  with  the  110-pounder 
Armstrong  gun,  the  wet  sponge  appeared  to  be  more  efficient  than  any  other  plan  for 
removing  the  hard  scale  in  the  chamber. 

f  Jour.  Rojal  U.  Service  Inst,  December,  1861. 

X  "Construction  of  Artillery,"  Inst  Civil  Engineers,  1860. 
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all  that  could  happen.    The  shot  could  never  get  locked  in  the 
bore." 

683.  On  the  subject  of  soft-coated  vs.  mechanically-fitted  pro- 
jectiles, Sir  William  Armstrong  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1 8G3 : — "  I  very  greatly  prefer 
using  a  soft  metal  or  a  projectile  which  shall  most  probably  be 
self-adjusting,  so  that  if  any  part  of  it  be  at  all  too  prominent,  that 
prominent  part  shall  bring  all  the  other  parts  up  to  their  proper 
bearing,  causing  every  groove  to  take  its  proper  share  of  strain ; 
that  plan  has  also  the  obvious  advantage  of  saving  the  bore  from 
any  possible  injury  from  friction ;  and  I  think,  also,  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  choke 
or  jam,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  fouling,  or  any  other  material  lying 
in  the  bore.  It  obviates,  also,  the  necessity  of  accurate  workman- 
ship, and  has  all  the  facility  of  construction  which  can  be  obtained 
from  a  tight-fitting  projectile." 

684.  But  the  chief  strain  due  to  lead  coating  is  confined  to  the 
compressing  system — the  Armstrong  service  system.*  Forcing  a 
projectile  coated  with  hardened  lead  through  a  bore  of  smaller 
diameter,  not  to  speak  of  impressing  76  grooves  in  it  at  the  same 
operation,  produces  the  following  results  :t 

1st.  A  direct  bursting  pressure  by  the  projectile  itself.  And, 
compressing  a  lead  covering  soldered  upon  an  iron  shot,  and  very 
thin  so  that  it  cannot  expand  longitudinally,  is  quite  different 
from  upsetting  a  leaden  bullet  which  simply  changes  figure  in 
the  same  bulk. 

2(1.  An  increased  powder  pressure  due  to  the  detention  of  the 
shot  by  this  stricture  in  the  bore. 

683.  Soft  brass  is  probably  the  best  material  for  the  bearing 
of  a  shot,  whether  made  on  the  centering  or  the  expanding  prin- 
ciple.    It  does  not  stick  to  nor  perceptibly  wear  the  grooves  of 

*  The  tefltimonj  before  the  Select  Ck>mniittee  on  Ordnanoe,  1863,  was,  howeyer,  on 
the  whole,  more  faTorable  to  tlie  Armstrong  than  to  the  Whitworth  eyBtem  of  Rifling 
and  Projectiles. 

t  "The  pressure  of  forcing  a  2&-lb.  Armstrong  shot  slowly  through  the  bore,  by 
mechanical  means,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  forty  tons."— CV^t.  fSshboume,  Journal 
Boyal  U,  Service  Inst.,  May,  1864. 
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the  cast-iron  Parrott  gun  after  1000  rounds  (Table  91),  and  it 
is  hard  enough  to  revolve  a  projectile  without  fine  grooving.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  studs  bj  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  his  later 
shunt  guns,  and  by  other  imitators  of  the  French  system  of  pro- 
jectiles. Coating  a  hard  projectile  like  Scott's  or  Whitworth's 
with  brass,  by  modem  chemical  processes,  would  not  be  more 
difficult  than  coating  them  with  zinc  or  lead. 

686.  lilabilltjr  of  the  Projectile  to  Injury. — The  advan- 
tage of  the  mechanically  fitted,  hard  projectile  in  this  regard  is 
too  obvious  to  require  discussion.  The  heavy  projectiles  required 
in  naval  and  sea-coast  warfare  are  constantly  liable  to  such  falls 
and  rough  handling  as  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  upset  a  soft 
coating  and  to  prevent  its  entrance  into  either  a  breech-loading  or 
a  muzzle- loading  gun.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  on  board  the  JExceUentj  to  ascertain  whether 
shot  which  had  been  dented  by  several  months'  exercise  would 
stripy  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  shots  were  fired  at  the  2600 
yards  target  with  good  results. 

687.  The  Ordnance  Select  Committee  have  objected  even  to 
the  shunt  gun  with  6  grooves  because  it  requires,  according  to  Sir 
William  Armstrong's  system,  24  zinc  studs  of  three  different  sizes 
on  the  projectile,  some  of  which  would  probably  be  so  injured  by 
the  falling  or  rough  handling  of  the  projectile  that  they  wc»uld 
not  enter  their  respective  grooves.  Sir  William's  alleged  reason 
for  so  many  studs  is  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  bore  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  rough  cast-iron  shot. 

688.  Lead-coated  projectiles  are  liable  to  other  kinds  of  in- 
jury. It  has  been  remarked*  that  "  they  will  decay  from  damp, 
and  those  in  store  are  decaying  and  the  lead  exfoliating.  Many 
of  you  are  aware  that  Lord  Clyde  sent  home  some  bullets  which 
could  not  be  got  down  into  the  rifles  at  all.  The  lead  had  exfo- 
liated, and  the  bullets  were  too  large,  and  at  Delhi  several  of  our 
men  were  shot  down  while  trying  to  force  the  bullets  down  the 
bore  of  their  rifles." 

689.  Mr.  Lancaster  states  that  if  the  lead  "  is  put  on  evenly 

*  Jour.  Rojal  U.  Service  Inst,  1862. 
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as  in  some  projectiles  in  a  thin  form,  and  joii  pass  one-ejglith  of 
the  weight  ol'  jirojectiie  ae  a  charge,  tlie  lead  is  given  off  from  the 
projectile  on  the  discharge  of  the  gun  in  the  shape  of  an  amber- 
colored  doud,  called  lead  fmues."  and  that  "if  you  exceed  a 
charge  of  one-eighth,  and  go  to  the  charge  of  one-fourth,  you  are 
then  cx]K)sed  to  another  source  of  Inconvenience,  the  positive 
meli'iug  and  remaining  of  the  lead  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  ;  that  is 
the  result  of  the  experiment  at  SJioebiirynese  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Lefroy." 

AOO.  The  lead-coated  projectile  is  also  liable  to  injury  in  the 
gun.  One  of  the  requirements  of  modem  shelU  ia  to  tire  molten 
metal."  Even  if  the  heat  of  the  molten  metal  does  not  loosen  tlie 
lead  the  expanuion  of  the  shell  vastly  increases  the  strain  in  for- 
cing an  Armstrong  shell  through  the  bore. 

091.  As  to  the  stripping  of  soft-coated  projectiles,  Captain 
Fishbourne  gives  a  tablet  to  show  that  at  moderate  velocities, 
and  with  small  increments  of  powder,  the  Armstrong  projectile 
becomes  less  accurate  jnst  in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  velocity. 
This  ie  attributed  to  the  slipping  of  the  lead.  Commander  Scott 
Baya,t  "  it  has  been  found  in  practice  by  Sir  William  Armstrong — 
although  he  has  the  lead  so  closely  coiiflned,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  it  cannot  well  escape — that,  if  he  uses  a  larger  chargf 
than  about  one-eiglith  the  weight  of  the  shot,  ho  loses  accuracy ; 
and  that,  if  a  stronger  powder  be  used,  the  shot  cuts  its  way  out 
across  the  grooves.  Expanding  projectiles  also,  which  answer 
well  with  a  small  charge  from  a  weak  gun,  if  put  into  a  strong 

*  "  One  of  the  mont  iniportBot  things  that  has  boeo  reiy  much  overlooked  lb  that  of 
moluii  Irno.  The  niolt«a  iron  will  lUl  up  the  slietl  sad  inBke  it  almost  solid,  so  that 
yon  will  at  Aral  have  tlie  full  blow  of  the  molten  iron,  and,  unlike  powder,  the  molten 
lnHi,if  jrou  can  jntch  it  against  an;  thing,  will  atream  over  !E;  it  ma;  stream  ioto  thu 
port.  This  will  be  found,  I  believe,  a  very  renrfuU;  dentrucllve  weapon.  The  Ami' 
■trcng  gun  will  not  throw  it,  that  ia.  practinallj  it  will  not  do  it.  The  amall  round: 
■boll  conlalna  loo  amall  a  iguiuititjr  to  be  cfToctirr.  What  we  wniit  is  a  htfge  qusn* 
Ulji  but  even  the  less  ((iiamity  sulBoed  to  set  uvesnel  on  Are;  luiil  whan  it  wm 
tried,  altboilgli  tlie?  had  the  ouirineB  and  erer^  tiling  ready,  aa  is  weQ  known  to  AO- 
mirtkl  llalstod.  thej  could  nui  put  the  Are  out. —  Com.  ScuCl,  Jour.  Ihi/al  U.  Service 
/ut,June,  l»>S2," 

I  Jour.  Koy»l  U.  Service  luBt,  June,  1802. 

t  Jour.  Boyal  0.  Serrioe  but.,  April,  1803. 
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gun   and   fired   with    a   greater   charge,   are   expanded   irrega- 
larly." 

693.  Firing  Spherical  Shot  flrom  Rilled  Gnns. — ^The  im- 
portance of  obtaining  as  many  kinds  of  service  as  possible  fitxn 
one  gun,  is  especially  obvious  in  the  case  of  iron-clads,  since, 
with  a  given  displacement,  the  guns  must  be  few  if  the  protection 
is  adequate.  Spherical  shot  are,  for  reasons  already  considered, 
more  useful  than  rifle-bolts,  in  iron-clad  warfare*  (267-269). 

693.  The  bounding  of  spherical  balls  along  the  bore,  is  a 
well-known  cause  of  injury  to  the  gun ;  and  the  more  the  original 
surface  of  the  bore  is  cut  away  by  the  rifling,  the  greater  is  the  in- 
jury. The  amount  of  this  reduction  of  surface,  in  various  British 
gims,  is  thus  illustrated  by  Captain  Fishboumetf  '^Snppoee 
the  rectangle  (Fig.  328)  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle 
of  the  cylinder  of  the  gun,  then  the  smaller  rectangles  (Figs.  329 
to  335)  represent  the  quantities  of  this  circle  required  to  be  left 
untouched  in  rifling,  according  to  the  respective  plans  named. 
ITie  total  amoimt  of  windage  occasioned  by  the  diflerent  systems 
of  rifling,  when  the  present  round  shot  are  fired,  is  given  in 
Table  110.     (See  also  Table  97.) 

694.  In  the  American  rified  guns,  generally,  about  half  the 
surface  of  tlie  bore  is  cut  away  by  the  rifling.  The  lands  and 
grooves  are  of  nearly  or  exactly  equal  width.  The  Parrott  rifled 
gun  tires  spherical  shot  without  difficulty.  The  windage  is 
stopped  by  2i papier-mache  sabot. 

^  *'  The  comparison  so  often  made  between  round  baUs  and  rifled  shot,  is  seldom 
if  ever  made  as  respects  their  comparative  cost  and  their  value  at  doee  quarters, 
but  onlv  as  respects  their  effect  at  distances  too  great  to  be  correctly  measured,  or  to 
produce  any  decisive  result  in  actual  warfare.  The  question,  as  regards  naval  ord- 
nance, is  not,  liowever,  between  the  round  baU  and  the  elongated  shell,  for  the  round 
ball  is  the  most  effective,  and  is  far  more  easily  handled  and  loaded  at  dose  quartera, 
juid  the  ritle-shell  is  the  best  for  bombardment;  but  between  a  mode  of  ritling  that 
triU  admit  of  the  use  of  the  round  ball  at  close  quarters,  and  one  that  will  m4  admit 
of  its  use.  By  ado])ting  the  former  ]>lan,  good  broadside  gims  throughout  would  be 
obtained  for  the  decisive  struggle ;  and  this  is  tlie  first  and  the  main  point  to  secare. 
and  the  cost  of  ammunition  would  be  kept  at  its  old  rate ;  by  the  latter  plan,  the 
broadside  jwwer  would  be  lessened,  a  mixture  of  diflerent  sorts  of  weapons  rendered 
necessary,  and  the  simplicity  essential  in  naval  warfare  entirely  lost. '^—Cbm.  SaM, 
U.  Sennce  Inst,  April,  18G2. 

f  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inst,  Juno  1862. 
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Table  CX. — Windaoe  of  Round  Shot  ik  Rifled  GuNa 


Diameter  of  round  shot. 


Diameter  of  bore '     6-375 


6*177 


Windaffe 

.108 

Area  of  Bore. 

Area  of  Bound  Shot 

Area  of  Windage. 

Original  bore ^ 

Scott*8  

31.9a 

32.55 
3a.  97 

33.07 

33-34 
34.6a 

34-73 

29.97 

«*  . 

u 
II 
(1 
ii 
II 
(( 

195 

2.27 

Britten*8 

2.58 

3*oo 
3.10 

3-37 
4.65 
4.76 

A^rmsfrofiff^s  shunt........«««»«* 

Tefferv'i 

Lynall  Thomas's 

Whitworth's 

Lancaster's ^ 

The  above  results  have  been  obtained  by  measurements  from  the  guns. 

FiQ.  82&  Fio.  88a. 


Original  bore i  .000 


Fio.  829. 


Scott's 855 


Jeflfery's ^..       433 


Fio.  888. 


Lynall  Thomas's  t     .388 


Shunt* .763 


Blakely's .500 


Fio.  880. 


Fio.  881. 


Whitworth's 169 


Lancaster's^ 010 


Fio.  88i. 


Fio.  88& 


*  Cast-iron  and  steel  balls  are  now  flred  in  target  practice,  at  Shoeburjmesa,  from  the  lOi-in  and 
18-1b  shani-rifled  ganSb 

t  This  is  for  Mr.  Thomases  expanding  »hot  His  present  system— 8  narrow  bands  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  bore  cnt  away — wonld  be  nearly  as  defective  as  Lancoster-fi  f<>r  the  purpose  ander  eon- 
•ideration. 

X  Mr.  Lanca8t«.*r-8  system  has  been  considered  well  adi^>ted  to  firing  round  shot,  but  upon  special 
trial,  the  smooth  bore  9-pounder  was  fkr  more  accurate  than  the  oval  bore  when  firing  splMrioal  shot 
^Britith  ArHUety  Xecard^. 
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695.  The  rotation  of  heavy  lead-coated  bolts,  fired  with  high 
charges,  is  only  accomplished  by  a  great  number  of  groovee. 
Even  76  grooves  do  not  always  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  hard- 
ened lead  covering  of  the  Armstrong  110-lb.  shot.  Sir  William 
Armstrong  admits  that  spherical  balls  would  injure  his  multi- 
groove  rifling,  and  suggests  coating  the  balls  with  lead  as  a 
remedy.*  It  may  then  be  generally  stated  that  the  use  of  lead- 
coated  projectiles,  with  high  charges,  would  demand  grooving 
the  gun  too  finely  to  fire  spherical  shot  without  injury. 

696.  The  rifled  gun  was  found  by  Captain  Parrott,  and  in  the 
competitive  trials  of  1861  (Table  103),  to  increase  the  accuracy  of 
smooth  projectiles,  especially  when  a  wad  or  sabot  was  used  to 
stop  the  windage.  The  sabot  takes  the  grooving,  and  its  friction 
upon  the  sliot  gives  the  latter  a  low  rotation. 

697.  Material  for  Armor -Punching  Projectiles. — A 
wrought-iron  shot,  a  cast-iron  sliot,  and  a  steel  shot,  of  equal  size 
and  practically  equal  weight,  fired  at  a  given  velocity,  carry  equal 
amounts  of  power,  and  must  expend  equal  amounts  of  power 
before  they  come  to  rest.  But  upon  striking  armor,  the  steel  shot 
produces  the  greatest  local  effect,  and  the  wrought-iron  shot  the 
least.  It  lias  therefore  been  commonly  said  that  the  wrought- 
iron  shot  absorbs  so  uuirli  more  power  than  the  steel  shot  in 
changing  its  own  figure,  that  it  has  less  power  left  for  destroying 
the  armor.  Tliis  explanation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  case. 

698.  1st.  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal."  Whatever  power 
is  employed  in  bringing  either  of  the  shots  to  a  state  of  rest,  is 
expended  on  the  armor — no  more,  and  no  less,  provided  that 
neither  shot  breaks  up.  When  a  shot  breaks  up,  a  part  of  its 
l)ower  is  employed  in  changing  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
j)ieces,  and  in  sending  them  through  space  after  they  have  glanced 
oft'  from  the  armor. 

699.  2d.  The  steel  shot,  the  wrought-iron  shot,  and  a  shot  of 
lead — the  weights  and  striking  velocities  being  the  same— would 

*  Jour.  Royal  U.  Service  Inst,  June^  1862. 
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abeorb  equal  amounts  of  power  in  changing  tlieir  own  figures,  aup- 
posiiig  tlie  target  to  bo  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  shots  tf>  be  only 
flattened,— not  broken  to  pieces.  Since  power  is  force  acting 
through  space,  a  given  power  may  be  the  result  of  a  Bmall  force 
acting  throngh  a  large  space,  or  of  a  large  force  acting  through  a 
small  space.  Now  tlie  resistance  of  the  eteel  shot  to  change  of 
figure  is  so  great,  that  tvry  smtiJi  xpuce  atul  tim.e  are  required  to 
absorb  the  whole  power  stored  in  the  shot.  But  the  wrought-iron 
Bhot  will  be  flattened,  and  tlie  lead  ebot  will  be  uiasbed  into  a  disk ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  resistance  to  clian^e  of  Hgure  is  60  sina)],  that 
the  force  must  be  resisted  through  a  conmd^rah/^t  apace  and  tifnr. 

TOO.  3d.  If  the  ateel  shot  were  compressed  only  within  its 
Mastic  limit,  and  the  target  could  be  supposed  to  be  botli  ri^d 
and  immovable,  8o  as  to  alisorb  no  power,  the  shot  would  re- 
bound with  sufficient  force  to  compress  the  powder  gaees  into 
powder  again,  within  theeiiarnber  of  thegun,  minus  the  resistance 
of  llie  atmosphere;  but  no  more  nor  less  power  would  be  required 
to  compress  tlie  shot,  In  consequence  of  this  rebounding,  than 
would  be  required  to  flatten  the  lead  shot  into  a  disk  that  would 
noi  rebound  at  all.     This  is  a  question  of  the  elasticity  of  metals. 

701.  4th,  Supposing  the  target  incapable  of  change  of  figure, 
but  capable  of  change  of  place :  all  the  shots  would  move  it  equally. 

709,  Sth.  But  supposing  tlie  target  to  be  capable  of  change 
of  tignre :  the  eftecte  of  shot  up^ll  the  point  of  impact  would  not 
be  as  their  power,  but  as  the  rate  of  applying  their  force.  A  Hmall 
force  acting  through  a  large  space  and  a  large  force  acting  through 
a  small  i^pace,  if  the  momenta  (W  x  V")  were  the  same,  wonld 
move  the  rigid  tai^et  equally,  but  they  would  not  produce  the 
aame  iornl  effects  on  a  target  that  was  not  rigid.  This  we  know 
from  all  the  results  of  iron  target  j>ractice.  The  local  effect  of 
tAiOta  are  not  to  be  compared  by  their  weight  multiplied  into  tlieir 
velocity,  but  by  their  weight  multiplied  into  the  square  of  their 
Telocity.  Now  this  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
tbfl  steel  shot  punches  the  target  while  a  wrought-iron  shot  of 
equal  velocity  and  weight  does  not  punch  it.  The  space  through 
[Vhich  the  steel  shot  is  compressed  is  so  small  that  l/m  time  ooou- 
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pied  in  its  compression  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  elasticity  and 
ductility  of  the  armor,  around  the  point  of  impact,  to  come 
into  service.  The  point  struck  is  carried  away  before  it  has  time 
to  communicate  the  shock  to  the  adjacent  matter. 

703.  6th.  Another  reason  why  the  wrought-iron  shot  produces 
less  local  effect  is  that  its  diameter,  due  to  its  flattening,  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  steel  shot, — ^not  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
but  during  the  time  of  compression.  And  the  resistance  to  punch- 
ing is  directly  as  the  diameter  of  the  punch. 

704.  7th.  The  ca^^iron  fehot  has  the  same  power  to  expend, 
but  after  devoting  what  is  necessary  to  overcome  its  own  elasticity 
and  ductility,  i.  e,,  after  its  fracture,  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
remaining  power  is  devoted  to  changing  the  direction  of  its  own 
fragments  and  in  carrying  these  fragments  through  space  after 
they  have  glanced  oif  from  the  target.  So  that  a  shot  brokeii  at 
impact  delivers  less  power  to  the  target  than  a  shot  that  is 
only  compressed. 

70tS.  8th.  But  although  the  cast-iron  shot  communicates  less 
power  to  the  target  than  the  wrought-iron  shot,  it  communicates 
what  it  can,  in  so  much  less  time  than  the  wrought-iron  shot  re- 
quires for  a  giv^en  work,  that  the  local — punching — effect  is  in 
favor  of  the  cast  iron. 

706.  Therefore,  if  moving  the  target  bodily,  if  driving  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  is  the  object,  then  the  softer  the  shot,  the  greater 
the  time  that  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  in  coming  to  rest  without 
fracture,  the  less  power  will  it  waste  in  local  effect,  and  the  more 
power  will  it  reserve  for  the  purpose  intended. 

707.  But  if  the  object  is  to  punch  the  armor,  then  the  harder 
the  shot — the  less  the  space  and  time  required  to  compress  it,  the 
less  will  be  the  power  wasted  on  the  metal  surrounding  the  point 
struck,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  power  devoted  to  punching. 

708.  These  results  are  always  observable  in  armor-plate  ex- 
periments, but  were  very  well  defined  in  the  following  experiments 
at  Shoeburyness : — A  150-lb.  cast-iron  ball  fired  with  35  lbs.  of 
ix)wder  at  the  BeUerophon  target  (6-in.  plate;  10-in.  backing; 
1^-in.  skin)  struck  at  the  edge  of  a  plate,  indenting  it  3^  in.. 
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nmkiiig  k  crack  10  in.  long,  driving  the  buttoui  in  34  in.,  and 
slightly  bulging  the  skin.  A  15(i-lb.  steel  ball — same  gun  and 
charge — stnick  the  junction  of  two  plates  smashing  an  11 -in.  hole 
through  them,  embedding  itself  in  the  backing,  breaking  one  rib, 
bending  another,  and  bulging  and  slightly  cracking  the  skin.  The 
ca&t-iroQ  ball  was  smashed  to  pieces;  the  steel  ball  remained  in 
the  hole,  a  little  upset  and  chipped,  but  nearly  entire. 

700.  Two  150-lb.  ca8t-iro[i  balls  fired  at  the  Minotaur  target 
(54-in.  plate,  fl-in,  liaiJting,  {-in.  skin),  with  50  lbs,  of  powder, 
made  clean  holea  tlirough  the  whole  structure.  A  wrought^iron 
ball  fired  from  tlie  same  gun,  with  tlie  same  charge,  made  a  hole 
in  the  plate  and  stuck  in  it,  but  did  not  go  through  the  backing. 
The  local  eflect  was  very  much  less,  although  the  distributed  effect 
was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  cast-iron  ball. 

710.  A  w^l.^ugh^iron  ball,  fired  at  Mr.  Scott  liuasell's  target 
vith  50  lbs.  of  powder,  was  upset  from  10-372  in.  diameter  to 
1S"!)69  iu.  major  and  83  minor  diameter.  A  9-in.  wrought-iron 
bolt,  18J  in.  long,  fired  at  7J  and  fij  in.  plates,  with  50  lbs.  pow- 
der, was  upset  5^  in.  A  7-in.  wi-ought-iron  bolt,  10^  in.  long,  tired 
at  the  Itiglis  l3-in.  target,  with  25  lbs.  of  powder,  was  upset  fi^ 
in,  A  wrought-iron  lOJ-in.  ball,  fired  at  a  Ti-in.  plate  with  45 
lbs,  of  |Jowder,  was  upset  to  13  in.  major  diameter. 

7H.  Low  steel,  either  crucible  steel  or  Bessemer  steel  (which 
b  the  cheapest),  compressed  under  the  hammer  into  balls,  appears 
to  be  the  be.st  material  for  punching  armor.  The  results  of  recent 
experiments  In  this  direction  are  mentioned  in  a  following  chapter. 
A  li8-pounder  cast-iroii  ball,  fired  with  lH  lbs.  of  powder  at  ai.H.) 
yards  range,  does  not  indent  a  good  4i-in,  plate  hacked  with  IS 
in.  teak,  more  than  2J  inches.  A  steel  shot  of  proper  temper 
breaks  through  the  plate  under  the  same  circumstances.* 

Mr.  Whitworth's  fabrication  of  steel  shot  and  sheila  has  been 
described. 

719.  The  cast-iron  shot  used  in  armor-plate  experiments  and 
']>rovided  for  iron-clad  warfare  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department, 

*  It  IB  stnleil  UiM  the  BritiBh  GoTBroiueut  has  receoIlT  ordered  SDD  Ioiib  of  ste«l 
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are  cast  from  a  very  superior  metal  melted  in  crucibles.  They 
are  often  fired  through  4rJ-inch  plates  without  breaking  up, 
although  they  are  always  cracked  and  often  flattened. 

713.  Shape  of  Armor-Punchliiff  Projectiles. — ^The  shape 
of  projectiles  for  range — the  sharp  point  and  the  tapering  rear — 
has  been  considered.  (637.)  The  shape  best  adapted  to  pene- 
trating armor  is  quite  different  in  most  particulars.  But  adapta- 
tion to  long  range  is  of  minor  importance  in  iron-clad  warfare. 

The  following  results  of  experiments  on  crushing  shot  of  differ- 
ent materials  and  shapes  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  :* 

Shots  with  cast  iron  flat  ends  crushed  with...   55*32  tons  per  t<{.  inch. 

«         «    Cast  iron  round  ends  crushed  with  26*86  ** 
«         <c     Wrought  iron  flat  ends  distorted 

by    compression 74*00  *' 

M       «    Wrought  iron  round  ends 49*89  ** 

**       **    Steel  flat  ends  slightly  compressed, 

but  not  crushed 120*27  " 

*'       '*    Steel  round  ends  crushed  with 90*46  ** 

"  From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  the  steel  shot  with 
flat  ends  would  have  followed  the  same  law  as  the  cast- iron,  pro- 
vided the  apparatus  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  crush  the 
specimen,  which  was  not  the  case." 

714:.  As  to  the  effect  produced  upon  armor  by  flat-ended  and 
round-ended  shot,  Mr.  Fairbairn  says :  "  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
difierence  between  flat-ended  and  round-ended  shot,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  undertaken  with  an  instrument  or  punch  exactly 
similar  in  size  and  diameter,  and  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  steel  shot  of  the  wall-piece  ('85  inch,  diameter),  employed  in 
the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness.  The  result  on  the  plates 
marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  given  in  Table  111. 

7  IS.  "  These  figures  show,  that  the  statical  resistance  to  punch- 
ing is  about  the  same,  whether  the  punch  be  flat-ended  or  round- 
ended,  the  mean  being  in  the  ratio  of  1000 ;  1085,  or  S^  per  cent, 
greater  in  the  round-ended  punch.  It  is,  however,  widely  difier- 
ent  when  we  consider  the  depth  of  indentation  of  the  flat-ended 

*  Proceedings  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  March  26th,  1863. 
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Tabui  CXL — ^Rbsistahob  of  Platbs  to  Flat  and  Round  Punchb& 


Character  of  plates. 


^inch  thick 


f-inch  thick 


Mean 


Besiatance  in  lbs. 

Punch,  flat-«nded. 

Punch,  round*ende<L 

57956 

61886 

57060 

48788 

71035 

85524 

49080 

43337 

84587 

98420 

82381 

98571 

67017 


7*754 


punch,  and  compare  it  with  that  produced  by  the  round-ended 
one,  which  is  3^  times  greater.  Hence  we  derive  this  remarkable 
deduction,  that  while  the  statical  resistance  of  plates  to  punching 
is  nearly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  punch,  yet 
the  djoiamic  resistance  or  work  done  in  punching  is  twice  as  great 
with  a  round-ended  punch  as  with  a  flat-ended  one.  This,  of 
course,  only  approximately  expresses  the  true  law ;  but  it  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  results  obtained  by  ordnance 
at  Shoeburyness,  and  explains  the  difference  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  these  experiments,  more  particularly  in  those  instances 
where  round  shot  was  discharged  from  smooth-bore  guns  at  high 
velocities." 

716.  Capacity  and  Destrnctlveness  of  Shells. — Incapacity 
for  bursting  charge.  Commander  Scott's  shell  was  found  superior 
to  all  the  others,  in  the  competitive  trial  of  1861.  (592.)  Expand- 
ing projectiles  are  inferior  to  those  mechanically  fitted,  in  this 
r^ard;  1st,  because  the  lead  or  other  soft  metal  occupies  so  much 
space  that  the  shell  must  be  increased  in  weight  and  length  (thus 
decreasing  range  and  stability),  to  hold  a  given  bursting  charge ; 
2d,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  back,  causing  still 
more  instability.     The  advantage  of  the  centering  shell — Scott's, 
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the  shunt,  and  the\  French  shells — ^is  obvious.  In  the  Parrott 
shell,  however,  the  expanding  brass  ring  is  so  small  that  it  adds 
little  weight  and  practically  occupies  no  space  wanted  for  the 
bursting  charge.  The  same  is  true  of  the  shell  used  by  Captain 
Blakely(57i),  and  of  other  shells  rotated  by  brass  disks  or  rings. 

In  projectiles  having  much  lead  or  soft  metal  on  the  base,  the 
bursting  charge  is  mostly  in  the  front,  instead  of  being  in  the 
rear,  where  it  would  allow  a  strong  thick  head  for  punching,  and 
then  throw  the  fragments  forward. 

Tiy,  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Armstrong  segmental 
shell  (550) ;  which  is  a  common  shell  tilled  with  one  or  more  con- 
centric layers  of  small  iron  segments,  are  as  follows :  1st,  upon 
the  explosion  of  the  bursting  charge,  the  segments^  as  well  as  the 
fragments  of  the  shell  are  scattered  in  every  direction ;  2d,  one 
kind  of  ammunition  answers  the  purpose  of  solid  shot,  shell  and 
shrapnel.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  segments  sometimes 
rust  together  and  produce  little  more  effect  than  common  shells ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  shot  already  in  pieces  will  be  inefficient 
against  armor  or  masonry.  For  tield  purposes,  however,  the  seg- 
mental sliell  is,  on  the  whole,  successfiil. 

718.  There  is  no  doubt  that  gun-cotton  (see  Appendix)  will  be 
exclusively  employed  for  bursting  charges ;  1st,  because  it  is  so 
much  stronger  than  powder,  for  a  given  weight  and  bulk ;  2d, 
and  chiefly,  because  the  stronger  the  wall  of  the  shell — the  greater 
the  resistance  opposed  to  the  bursting  charge,  the  more  violent 
the  explosion,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  fragments.  Hence 
the  tenacity  that  enables  a  steel  shell  to  penetrate  armor,  is 
the  very  quality  that  makes  the  shell  destructive  when  it 
explodes. 

719.  Elongated  Shot  from  Smootb-Bores. — Upon  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Michael  Scott  says*  that  the  chase  near  the  muzzle  de-  ^ 
termines  tlie  direction  of  the  shot,  that  this  may  be  made  perfectly 
straight,  and  that  the  projectile  may  be  made  to  fit  the  gun  per- 
fectly, and  without  any  difficulty  in  case  of  breech-loading,  but 

*  "On  ProjectUes  and  Guns,**  1862. 
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tliat  "the  real  difEeul ties  consist  in  ailjasting  the  centre  of  gravity, 
iind  correcting  the  want  of  eyniinetrj  in  the  shot,"  The  first  defect 
Mr.  Soott  proposes  to  overcome  by  iiiakiug  the  shot  in  two  or 
throe  imhahinceii  parts  united  by  a  longitudinal  tliroiigh-bolt  upon 
which  they  are  turned  round  till  the  whole  is  in  balance,  Lougi- 
tudinally,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be  adjusted  by  simply  placing 
it  iu  Advance  of  the  centre  of  figure.  The  form  of  the  ahot  is  to 
baniadc  symmetrical  in  tlie  lathe. 

7S0,  It  is  probable  that  short  shot  iired  from  smooth-bored 
gnna  could  be  prevented  from  turning  over  by  these  means  within 
the  short  ranges  required  for  effective  iron-elad  warfare,  and  that 
the  weakening  of  the  gun  by  rifle-grooves  and  the  strain  due  to 
rotating  the  projectile  could  thus  be  avoided.  Such  projectiles, 
however,  if  effective,  would  not  reijuire  a  special  armament. 
Either  the  ordinary  smooth-bore  or  a  rifle  adapted  to  flring  round 
shot  would  fire  these  balanced  projectiles;  and  the  rifle  would 
have  the  same  advantage  that  it  has  over  the  smooth-boro  ia 
firing  i-ound  balls— the  friction  of  the  wad  or  sabot  (whidi  must 
take  the  grooves),  against  the  shot,  would  give  the  latter  a  little  i 
rotation  and  proportionately  increase  its  accuracy. 

TSl,  Various  schemes  have  been  devised  for  rotating  smooth  I 
projectiles.  Wlien  tliis  is  done  by  wings,  or  their  equivalents,  | 
acting  against  the  air  after  the  shot  leaves  the  gun,  the  velocity  of 
rot&eioii  has  been  found  insufficient ;  more  than  this,  the  accuracy 
of  euch  projectiles  has  appeared  to  bo  more  impaired  by  tlie  resist 
Mice  of  the  air  than  tliat  of  ordinary  projectiles  which  received 
their  spinning  motion  before  leaving  the  gun. 

733,  But  it  is  possible  that  projectiles  may  be  made  to  spin 
with  sufficient  velocity  to  insure  accuracy  by  the  action  of  the 
powder-gas,  h-foiv  they  leave  the  gun;  if  such  projectiles  are 
centred,  they  should  move  with  as  much  accuracy  as  others  of 
einiilar  sliape  after  leaving  it. 

733.  Among  the  plans  proposed  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Behse- 
mcr's  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  33(1  and  33".  Channiils.  in,  formed 
ill  the  exterior  of  the  projectile,  conduct  the  powder-gas  to  the 
front,  b.     The  forward  end  of  thew  chauaels  is  sharply  inclined  BO 
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that  the  gas  escapes  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  bore,  and  thus 
causes  the  shot  to  recoil  in  an  opposite  direction.  No  adequate 
test  has  been  made  of  this  plan ;  in  some  prelipiinary  experiments, 
Mr.  Bessemer  found  that  an  elongated  shot  fired  from  a  12-pounder 
smooth-bore  did  not  turn  over  in  going  900  yards,  and  that  its 
accuracy  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Spherical  shot  from  the 
same  gun.  The  shot  made  2^  revolutions  in  the  gun  (8  feet 
length  of  bore),  charge,  2  lbs. 

734.  The  Mackay  projectile  operates  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  inventor's  patent  specification  states  that  "  the  improvements 
consist  in  the  application  and  use  of  diagonal  grooves  formed  in 
the  interior  surface  of  the  gun  at  a  greater  angle  than  hitherto 


Fig.  336. 


Fig.  337. 


Bessemer^s  shot  for  smooth-bores. 


employed,  which  are  to  act  aff  windage  grooves,  so  that  the  powder 
and  gas  passing  down  sucli  grooves  encircling  the  projectile  shall 
have  a  longer  distance  to  travel  than  the  projectile,  and  also 
cause  the  projectile  to  revolve  round  its  longest  axis  at  a  high 
rotation  as  it  passes  down  the  gun.  The  projectiles  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  or  fit  these  grooves  as  in  rifles,  but  simply  to  pass 
down  the  smooth  surface  in  which  the  grooves  are  formed."  The 
inventor  also  specifies  means  of  balancing  the  projectile. 

This  system  has  some  notoriety  in  England,  and  is  understood 
to  have  given  good  results. 

73tS.  Conclusions. — Guns  for  naval  and  sea-coast  warfare 
are  required  to  punch  and  smash  armor,  to  breach  masonry,  often 
at  long  ranges,  to  shell  distant  works  and  encampments,  and  ves- 
sels that  are  not  iron-clad.  But  since  vessels  having  practicable 
size  and  draught,  and  adequate  protection,  can  only  carry  a  limited 
number  of  the  large,  strong  guns  required  for  these  purposes,  each 
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gwti,  or  tlie  greater  part  of  a  sliip'a  guns,  should  l>e  capable  of 
every  kind  wf  servk-e. 

Tlierefore,  1st,  the  rifling  should  leave  bo  mach  of  tlie  original 
bore  untouched,  that  it  will  not  he  injured  by  spherical  shot;  2d, 
it  phould  have  a  tolerably  rapid  twist  for  tlie  purpose  of  suBtain- 
ing  and  giving  accuracy  lo  long  projectiles ;  3d,  it  ehould  oppose 
the  least  poBsihle  resistance  of  wedging  and  friction  to  the  pro- 
jectile, so  that  the  highest  |joBsible  velocity  may  be  attained. 

The  rifling  decides,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
jectile. A  sraail  number  of  griwves  (to  fire  spherical  shot  well) 
and  a  rapid  twist,  are  likely  to  strip  both  the  compresfed  jirojec- 
tile,  for  that  mnst  be  soft-coated,  and  the  expanded  projectile,  for 
the  part  of  that  wliich  takes  the  rifling  must  he  tolerably  soft  and 
quite  short.  But  the  centering  systciii  admits  of  a  hard-metal 
bearing,  as  well  as  a  soft-metal  bearing,  in  eases  when  the  latter  is 
at  hand  or  is  from  any  cause  desirable. 

So  that  as  far  as  the  numl)er  and  the  twist  of  the  grooves  are 
concerned,  the  centering  system  woidd  appear  to  be  the  best. 
Wedging  and  friction  due  to  the  shape  of  the  grooves  may  be 
equally  well  avoided  in  all  the  systeioB. 

But  the  best  kind  of  projectile  is-  to  be  fnrther  determined  by 
other  conaderations,  independent  of  the  rifling. 

The  compressing  system  has  three  principal  defects : — Ist.  It 
unduly  strains  the  gun  by  suddenly  stopping  the  windage,  by  foul- 
ing, and  by  forcing  the  shot  into  a  bore  of  smaller  diameter. 
Sd-  It  reduces  the  velocity  of  the  sliot  hy  the  comi)resBion 
and  the  fouling.  3d.  The  increasing  twist  is  imprat^ticable,  from 
the  great  length  of  the  Boft-metal  coating.  4th.  The  soft-coated 
projectile  is  liable  to  injury  in  handling  and  in  store.  5th.  The 
windage  is  entirely  stopjied,  tlius  increasing  strain,  possibly 
decrea:^ng  accuracy,  and  rendering  the  use  of  time-fuzes  uncer- 
tain. 6th.  Soft  coatings  arc  likely  to  be  bo  mnch  loosened  by  the 
heat  of  molten  metal  that  shells  could  not  be  charged  with  it. 
Tth.  The  conipreaBed  shot  must  be  fired  from  a  broech-looding 
gun. 

The  advantage  of  the  compreesiug  system  over  the  expanding 
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BjBtem,  but  not  over  the  centring  sjrstem,  is,  that  it  holds  both 
ends  of  the  shot  in  the  centre  of  the  bore  during  its  passage.  If 
a  soft-bearing  surface  saves  the  bore,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
expanding  and  the  centering  systems. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  expanding  system  are : — 1st.  The  centre 
of  gravity  is  almost  necessarily  behind  the  centre  of  figure ;  and, 
2d,  the  bearing  of  the  projectile  is  behind  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
both  of  which  features  tend  to  cause  inaccuracy.  3d.  The  sudden 
stopping  of  the  windage  unduly  strains  the  gun.  ith.  Fouling 
and  the  violent  wedging  out  of  the  soft  metal  to  fill  the  grooves, 
are  obvious  sources  of  strain,  5th.  The  shot  is  liable  to  injury, 
and  the  disadvantages  in  firing  time-shells  and  shells  filled  with 
molten  metal,  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  compressed  projectiles. 

The  expanding  system  allows  the  use  of  brass  or  copper  bear- 
ings which  will  take  the  increasing  twist  very  well  with  moderate 
charges,  and  which  appear  to  injure  the  grooves  less  than  pure 
or  hardened  lead. 

The  centering  system,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  others,  who  use  grooves  that  the  shot  can  wedge  in, 
strains  the  gun  unduly,  and  decreases  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 
But  the  French  system,  arid  particularly  the  system  of  Com- 
mander Scott,  bring  the  minimum  wedging  strain  and  friction 
upon  the  gun,  place  and  hold  the  projectile  in  the  centre  of  the 
bore  without  shock,  allow  its  centre  of  gravity  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  figure,  and  support  the  projectile  at  or  on  both  sides  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  thus  promoting  velocity  and  accuracy.  The 
centering  system  may  further  decrease  the  strain  upon  the  gun 
by  allowing  windage  and  the  increasing  twist.  The  hard  pro- 
jectile is  not  liable  to  injury  in  transportation  or  in  store,  and  it  can 
carry  molten  metal  with  safety  and  light  time-fuzes  with  certainty. 

For  field-guns,  various  expanding  projectiles  are  successful,  and 
for  heavy  guns,  the  Parrott  projectiles  and  those  used  by  Captain 
Blakely  have  done  good  service.  But  the  obvious  mechanical 
advantages  of  the  centering  system,  as  well  as  the  good  results  of 
the  shunt  guns,  the  guns  rifled  upon  Commander  Scott's  plan,  and 
especially  the  results  of  the  French  guns,  indicate  that  this  system 
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will  be  adopted  for  heavy  ordnance.  The  best  results,  including 
the  firing  of  spherical  shot,  that  have  been  attained  with  heavy 
rifles,  are  those  of  the  10*5  in.  and  18*3  in.  guns  constructed  on 
this  plan.  In  these  guns  the  projectile  is  centred  by  brass  studs 
substantially  on  the  French  plan.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Armstrong  shunt  system — compressing  the  shot  at  the  muzzle- 
is  being  gradually  abandoned. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

BEEECH-LOADING. 

736.  AdTantages  and  Defects  of  tbe  System. — This  subject 
can  hardly  be  considered  of  the  most  immediate  and  paramount 
importance,  for  various  reasons : 

737.  First^  the  practice :  No  efficient  breech-loading  cannon 
of  large  calibre  has  been  introduced  into  any  service.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  not  even  breech-loading  field-artillery  in 
service,  and  no  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction 
with  heavy  guns,  either  for  the  army  or  for  the  navy. 

In  Russia,  the  solid-steel  and  the  hooped  guns  constructing  for 
naval,  garrison,  and  siege  purposes,  are  exclusively  muzzle-loaders, 
as  were  the  old  cast-iron  guns  which  they  are  intended  to  replace. 

738.  In  France,  one  of  the  best  systems  of  breech-loading  has 
been  applied  to  naval  ordnance,  but  not  to  calibres  exceeding  6*5 
inches;  and  these  guns  can  hardly  be  called  formidable  when 
compared  with  the  British  steel-lined  9-inch  and  10'5-inch  guns, 
the  American  hollow-cast  10-inch  Parrotts,  and  10, 11,  and  15  inch 
Rodmans  and  Dahlgrens,  or  the  8,  9,  and  11  inch  Russian  steel 
cannon,  all  of  which  are  muzzle-loaders. 

739.  In  England,  the  largest  service  breech-loader  is  the  110- 
pounder  Armstrong,  a  7-inch  gun  which  bums  only  12  lbs.  of 
powder,  which  cannot  fire  round  shot,  and  whicli  is  far  inferior, 
when  measured  by  penetration  in  armor,  to  the  old  cast-iron  68- 
pounder.  The  110-pounder  is  no  longer  considered  by  the  Arm- 
strong party  as  a  proper  gim  for  iron-clad  warfare.  No  service 
breech-loading  guns  are  constructing  in  England,  either  for  the 
army  or  for  the  navy. 

730.  The  practice  in  other  countries  than  those  mentioned  is 
of  less  importance,  for  obvious  reasons.  In  England  and  in 
America,  the  subject  of  ordnance  has  received  more  aid  from 
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mechanical  engineers,  and  from  ample  appropriations,  than  in  all 
other  countries;  and  neither  in  England  nor  in  America  has 
breetOi-loadiug  been  attempted  with  the  heaviest  ordnance.  In 
one  or  two  European  States  tlie  Wahreudorff  and  Cavalli  bi-eech- 
loailing  gnus  are  employed  to  some  extent ;  but  these  are  generally 
cast-iron  guns  of  limited  power.  Mr.  Krupp  has  made  a  few 
Terygood  steel  breech-loaderB  on  hi^  own  plan  (767)  for  European 
governments.  The  guns  furni^lied  to  these,  and  to  other  govern- 
ments, by  Captain  Blakely,  and  the  larger  hoojied  guns  generally, 
as  in  Spain,  for  instance,  aro  muzzle-loaders.  Breech-loaders  are 
slinoBt  exclusively  field-guns.  So  that  the  best  practice  is  clearly 
imfavorable  to  the  system. 

731.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  experience  was  chiefly  with 
a  very  troublesome  a]JparatuB,  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Select 
Oonimittee  on  Ordnance,  in  1863;  "The  preponderance  of 
(pinion  seems  to  be  against  any  breech -loading  system  for  the 
Iwger  guns." 

73%  Secmid.  The  grand  defect  of  the  best  breech -loading 
gnna  has  been  inadequate  material.  Although  Mr.  Krupp's  steel 
Iveech-loaders  up  to  7  inchea  calibre  have  shown  extraordinaiy 
'Wdurance,  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  best  material  would 
Itand  proportionate  charges  in  gnns  having  twice  the  cjilibre,  and 
burning  four  times  the  powder.  jVnd  even  if  the  material  were 
adeqnate,  the  cost  of  a  durable  breech-loading  apparatus  would 
buy  another  muzzle-loadiug  gnu  of  the  same  material,  To  add 
u  much  strength  to  the  reinforce  as  a  transverse  mortiire  would 
take  away ;  to  construct  and  fit  up  interchangeable  hollow  Bcrews 
or  sliding  8topi>er8 ;  to  fit  and  renew  gas-cheeks ;  to  apply  open- 
ing and  closing  apparatus,  wliioh  cannot  be  very  simple,  but 
viiich  must  be  very  strong  and  durable  ;  to  fabricate,  keep  clean, 
•ud  maintain  all  these  parts  on  aucb  a  plan  that  two  or  three 
inen  can  manipulate  them  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  without 
vnusoal  risk  of  disaster  from  excitement  or  carelessness,  and  of 
.flOch  size  and  strength  that  projectiles  of  300  to  500  Ihs.  weight 
pounds  of  powder,  must  neceesarily 
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involve  an  outlay  which  is  only  to  be  justified  by  greatly  increased 
efficiency,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all  with  the  present 
materials. 

733.  Third.  An  objection  to  very  rapid  firing  from  large 
guns  is  straining  the  gun  from  the  heat  of  the  inflamed  gases. 
(336.)  "  The  tendency  of  all  guns  to  absorb  the  heat  developed 
during  explosion  puts  a  limit  to  all  extreme  rapidity  of  fire. 
During  the  late  Eussian  war,  at  Sweaborg,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  allow  an  interval  of  five  minutes  between  each  discharge  of  a 
mortar,  and  yet  the  whole  of  them  burst  after  an  average  of  120 
shots."* 

It  is  practicable  to  cool  the  gun  after  each  discharge  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water  injected  by  machinery  (748).  But  the  same 
machinery  that  injects  water  may  ram  home  the  ammunition, 
however  bulky,  in  less  time  than  that  required  to  adjust  the  sim- 
plest breech-loading  apparatus  hy  hand, 

734.  Other  objections,  which  may  not  be  serious  in  all  cases, 
and  which  do  not  outweigh  any  substantial  advantages,  are  as 
follows:  There  are  more  parts  to  be  damaged.  Captain  Coles 
said  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  in  1863 :  "  In 
muzzle-loading  there. is  the  simple  chance  of  bursting  ;  whereas, 
in  the  Armstrong  there  are  five  different  parts,  upon  any  one  of 
which  getting  out  of  order,  your  gun  is  hors  de  comhat.'^^  The 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  lubrication, 
are  at  least  embarrassments  in  action.  The  increased  weight  of 
the  breech-loader  is  thus  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Armstrong 
himself ;t  "Breech-loading  guns  of  any  given  power  would  l>e 
heavier  than  muzzle-loading  guns ;  and  now  that  we  are  so  limited 
for  weight,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  power  to  produce  the 
required  effect  upon  armor-plates,  its  increase  of  weight  becomes 
a  very  formidable  objection."  Want  of  safety  is  very  fairly  urged 
against  breech-loaders,  of  which  the  vent-pieces  and  other  parts 
blow  out  in  service ;  but  it  cannot  be  fairly  urged  against  the 
system. 

♦  "Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery,"  Simpson,  1862. 
t "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,"  1863. 
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73S.  Fourth.  The  grand  advantage  claimed  for  the  breech- 
loader  is,  that  it  fires  faster.  More  sltots  can,  undoubtedly,  bo 
got  out  of  it.  But  in  cases  where  the  aim  is  of  any  iinportaace, 
it  is  not  the  loadioii,  but  the  sighting  of  the  gun  that  tabes  time.* 

All  guna  used  in  iron-dad  warfare,  afloat  or  ashore,  and  all  naval 
gnna,  must  fire  eitlier  from  an  unstable  platform,  or  at  a  moving 
object,  or  both,  which  requires  a  readjustment  of  the  line,  or 
the  elevation  at  every  round.  Tiiere  are,  indeed,  likely  to  be 
caees  of  a  eiege-giin  recoiling  on  a  chassis  eo  firm  that  its 
poeition  would  not  require  alteration,  or  an  iron-clad  battle  at 
Bucli  close  quarters  that  all  projectiles  would  strike  the  enemy. 
In  sncli  cases,  every  thing  might  depend  on  mere  rapidity  of  flro. 

73G.  But  there  is  neither  jiraetice  nor  experiment  to  prove 
that  very  lieavy  guns  can  be  loaded  by  hand,  more  quickly  from 
the  breech  than  from  the  muzzle.  Even  in  the  smaller  pieces, 
the  breech-loader  is  admitted  to  possess  no  practical  advantage  in 
this  regard.  Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  in  1862, 
Mr,  Whitworth  said  that  he  was  not  a  parlisun  of  the  breech- 
loader, "  the  mnzzle-loftding  gun  being  so  much  more  simple,  and 
equally  rapid  for  loading."  Sir  Williaiu  Armstrong  said  before 
the  same  Coiuniittee  in  1S62,  and  said  again  in  1863,  thftt 
"a  rifled  gun  loaded  at  the  breech  may  be  more  rapidly  fired 
than  a  rified  gun  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  because  the  fouling  of  the 
bore  presents  no  impediment  to  the  insertion  of  tJie  bullet  when 
introduced  from  behind ;  but  as  compared  with  smootii-borod 
ordnance,  of  the  ordinary  description,  there  is  probably  nothing 
to  gain  in  point  of  quickness  of  firing."  The  practice  with  nearly 
ftU  the  rifled  projectiles  used  in  the  present  war,  and  with  many 
experimental  projectiles  abroad,  would  indicate  that  Sir  William's 
objection  to  muzzle-loading  rifles  is  unfounded.  The  advantages 
of  smooth-bores  for  iron-clad  warfare  have  been  considered ;  as  to 


*  "The  fmJ&Wj  ot  loAdb^,  and  rapidi^  wHli  which  a  breech-loodbg  pleo]  tan  b* 
fired,  are  Epalcen  of  as  odTnotafcs  of  greot  important,  but  thoxe  umount  to  nothing; 
tat  ihc  gxia,  tJler  nveiy  diacbarge,  moift  be  rolnyed  ia  order  to  obCBJa  accanej  of  aim, 
and  it  b  tbo  poimtug  of  a  giat,  not  tiie  loading,  that  conaumM  Umcu" — "Ordnantt 
md  Ibeal  Ommtry,"  Sin^mm,  1843.  ,    '  I- 
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smooth-bores,  Sir  William  thinks  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
breech-loading. 

737.  Two  batteries  of  9-pounder  Armstrong  breech-loaders, 
of  the  most  approved  form,  fired  100  rounds  per  gun  in  about  100 
minutes,  in  experiments  at  Dublin.  This  included  the  time 
occupied  in  moving  the  batteries  six  times  and  in  putting  up  the 
targets  twice.  On  one  occasion  17  consecutive  rounds  were  fired 
in  8i  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  rounds  per  minute.  On  another 
occasion,  at  Southsea,  with  old  Armstrong  breech-loading  9- 
pounders,  and  old  ammunition,  123  rounds  were  fired  in  138 
minutes,  including  30  minutes'  delay,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  round  in 
•87  minutes.  Another  9-pounder  was  fired  40  rounds  in  31 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  round  in  '77  minutes.* 

738.  Muzzle-loading  field-cannon  are  fired  more  rapidly. 
"  Field-cannon  can  be  discharged,  with  ca/tefuL  cdviy  about  twice 
per  minute ;  in  case  of  emergency,  when  closely  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  canister-shot  may  be  discharged  about  4  times  per  minute. 
The  12-pounder  boat-howitzer  of  the  navy,  with  experienced  gun- 
ners, can  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  16  times  per  minute."t 

739.  The  most  rapid  firing  that  is  recorded,  from  the  heaviest 
breech-loader,  is  50  rounds  from  a  110-pounder  wedge-gun  (760), 
which  is  obviously  more  quickly  manipulated  than  the  service 
110-pounder,  in  21  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  round  in  '42 
minutes. 

The  heaviest  service  ordnance  in  the  world, — the  U.  S.  15- 
inch  columbiad, — is  loaded  and  fired  by  hand  when  mounted  on 
the  wrought-iron  barbette  carriage,  in  1  minute  10  seconds. 
Traversing  the  chassis  45°  requires  an  equal  amount  of  time. 

Tlie  Monitor  15-inch  guns  have  been  fired,  mounted  as  they 
are  in  small  turrets,  with  but  30  inches  space  between  the  muzzle 
and  the  muzzle-box,  in  3  minutes.  The  400  to  425  lb.  balls  had 
to  be  raised  by  a  fall,  and  the  rammer  was  jointed  and  run  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  port-stopper.      Training  and  aiming  the 

*  "  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Ordnanoe,**  1863. 
f  "  OrdnaDce  and  Gunnery,"  Benton.     1862. 
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Miinitor  giiHB  is  a  imitli  longer  operation.  Tlie  600-poiindei' 
AnuBtrong  waa  fired  iluring  the  first  experiraenta,  once  in  10 
minutes;  the  8-in.  Coluinbind,  experimentally,  ouce  in  2  ininiites, 

y40.  It  18  probable  that  a  very  lieavy  gun  can  be  the  more 
quickly  loaded  from  the  tnttssle  for  various  reasons.  In  either 
case  the  animunitton  must  be  lifted  to  the  height  of  the  bore ;  in 
either  case  it  must  be  inserted  into  the  bore.  So  far,  tlie  slight 
advantage  of  the  breech-loader  is  that  the  ammunition  has  to  be 
moved  laterally  but  two  or  three  feet,  wliile  the  muzzle-loaded 
ammunition  has  to  be  moved  the  whole  length  of  the  bore.  But 
in  manual  operations  especially,  it  is  not  so  much  the  continuance 
of  eSbrt  already  eomuieueed,  as  it  ieehanging  the  direction  and 
cicaDB  of  effort,  that  consumes  time.  liumming  a  charge  a  few 
feet  farther,  when  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  is  not  a  serious  disad- 
vantage of  the  muzzle-loading  system.  Again,  the  gun  would  be 
almost  constantly  elevated,  so  that  gravity  would  help  the  nn>ve- 
ment  of  the  muzzle-loaded  ammunition,  and  retard  that  of  the 
other.  Were  tlic  gun  depressed,  or  were  the  ship  rolling,  the 
breech-loaded  spiierical  shot,  at  least,  would  al«o  reqmre  a  wad 
to  he  locuied  frtym  the  muz^Je.  Fixed  animnnition,  with  a  sabot 
tight  Mough  to  retain  the  projectile  in  its  place,  would  be  too 
lieavj  and  too  tight  for  hand-loading.  Again,  a  breech-loading 
gnn,  III  a  small  turret  tir  n  narrow-waisted  vessel  or  casement, 
would  have  to  be  run  partially  out  to  be  loaded,  wiiile  the  recoil 
drives  the  muzzle-loader  to  the  proper  position  for  loading. 

T4I.  But  the  grand  disadvantage  of  the  breech-loader  is  yet 
to  be  mentioned.  There  is  always  a  hole  open  m  the  muzzle- 
loader,  for  the  insertion  of  the  charge.  No  time  is  wasted  in 
taking  the  gim  apart  and  putting  it  ti^ether  again,  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  removal  and  insertion,  or  even  the  double  move- 
ment of  vent-pieces,  screws,  or  wedges,  which  are  at  least  as  heavy 
flstbe  ammunition,  and  which  will  occasionally  stick  fast  for  many 
Vlinutes,  is  just  so  mnch  labor  in  addition  ia  raising  and  inserting 
the  c-liarge.  When  all  the  parts  are  so  light  that  few  enough  men 
tu  keep  out  of  each  other's  way,  can  handle  thuui  as  fast  as  they 
vonld  naturally  move  their  arms,  the  case  is  entirely  changed. 
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743.  Fifih,  As  to  the  convenience  of  loading  from  the  breech 
in  narrow  turrets  and  casements :  the  Monitor  guns  recoil  but 
four  feet,  bringing  the  muzzle  but  30  inches  out  of  the  muzzle- 
box.  Although  the  operation  of  loading  and  firing  has  been  ex- 
perimentally performed  in  three,  minutes,  by  means  of  a  jointed 
ramrod  run  out  of  a  hole  in  the  port  stopper,  the  two  men  who 
have  room  to  work  it,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  send  the  50-lb. 
cartridge  and  400-lb.  shot  home  at  that  rate,  throughout  an  action, 
especially  if  there  is  any  rolling.  The  breech-loader  offers  no 
better  facilities  for  hoisting  and  entering  the  ammunition,  and 
saves  but  little  time  in  the  ramming  home  (740)  when  the  muzzle 
does  not  project  through  the  port,  as  in  the  Monitors.  When  the 
gun  is  run  out  of  the  port,  ample  room  is  of  course  left  behind  it, 
but  the  muzzle  is  then  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  In  casemates 
only  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  piece  may  be  loaded  at 
the  breech,  but  obviously  cannot  be  loaded  at  the  muzzle.  And 
there  is  perhaps  greater  safety  in  loading  at  the  breech.  This 
whole  subject,  however,  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  machinery  for 
working  heavy  guns,  and  will  be  further  referred  tj).  Captain 
Coles,  who  is  certainly  an  advocate  of  whatever  will  advance  the 
turret  system,  uses  muzzle-loaders  in  his  vessels,  and  testified 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance  in  1863,  that  he  pre- 
ferred and  had  asked  for  muzzle-loaders  to  arm  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  Captain  Ericsson  has  recently  constructed  muzzle- 
loaders  (127)  for  his  best  turret-ships — the  Puritan  and  the 
Dictator. 

743.  On  the  whole,  the  heavy  breech-loader  cannot  answer,  it 
should  seem,  the  grand  purpose  of  the  small  breech-loading  arm — 
rapidity  of  fire.  Its  other  advantage — convenience  of  loading  in 
close  quarters,  may  not  be  of  great  importance.  But  its  grand, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  remediless  defect — weakness — 
is  likely  to  outweigh  all  its  advantages. 

744.  It  will  be  suggested  that  machinery  be  applied  to  the 
movement  of  heavy  breech-loading  apparatus  and  to  the  ammu- 
nition. But  less  machinery  will  produce  the  same  result  in  the 
case  of  the  muzzle-loader,  for  there,  the  ammunition  only,  has  to 
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be  moved.  And  if  tlie  inachiiiery  to  load  the  muzzle-loader  is 
disabled,  the  gim  can  still  be  loaded  by  hand,  while  if  the  breedi- 
loading  machinery  ia  disabled  the  chances  are  that  the  breecli 
cannot  ho  made  tight  again — certainly  not  without  clearing  away 
the  wreck  and  adjusting  new  parta. 

74«E.  Rapid  Fikino  bt  Maohtnert. — The  advantages  of  rapid 
finnff  are  too  obvions  to  require  explanation.  The  gun-carrying 
parts  of  manageable  Bhi]is  must  be  small  in  extent  if  they  are  thick 
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onongli  tu  im  iiiviiiiii  ruble;  po  that  a  few  guns  mnst  do  the  work 
of  a  broadside.  The  inadequate  offensive  jwiwer  of  snch  vesBels  in 
which  the  gnna  are  worked  by  hand,  in  the  Monitora  for  instance, 
is  not  due  to  a  small  number  of  guns  but  to  a  gmall  number  uf 
prtgtKtdle^  frd.  If  a  ehip  carrying  six  20-ton  guns  can  fire 
efti^  piece  once  a  mitmte,  while  a  ship  of  the  same  size  and  dis- 
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placement,  carrying  thirty  similar  guns,  can  only  fire  each  piece  once 
in  five  minutes,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  latter  ship  must 
have  480  tons  less  armor  over  five  times  the  area  to  be  protected. 

74r6«  The  practice  in  some  quarters  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  greater  number  of  guns  is  the  only  consideration  in  naval 
warfare.  The  French,  for  instance,  have  sacrificed  armor-carrying 
power,  increased  top- weight,  enlarged  the  space  to  be  fired  at  and 
otherwise  impaired  the  defensive  qualities  of  their  recent  frigates, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  piling  up  two  stories  of  little  SO-pounders. 
These  30-pounders,  fired  in  rapid  salvos,  are  not  indeed  to  be  de- 
spised, especially  by  ships  that  can  fire  but  two  guns  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  it  is  strange  that  when  so  many  millions  have 
been  spent  in  the  widest  departures  from  the  old  systems  of  ship- 
building, ordnance  and  projectiles,  not  a  single  adequate  experi- 
ment has  been  attempted,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  fire  from  heavy  guns,  and  thus  vastly  increasing  the  protection 
of  vessels  without  decreasing  their  offensive  qualities.  Doubling 
the  rate  of  discharge,  other  things  being  equal,  would  quadruple 
the  resistance  of  armor,  because  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
guns  and  the  length  of  battery  one-half,  thus  doubling  the  thick- 
ness of  the  remainder ;  and  the  resistance  of  armor  is  as  the  square 
of  its  thickness. 

747.  But  the  heating  of  the  gun,  urged  against  breech-loading, 
on  the  supposition  that  breech-loading  would  increase  the  rapidity 
of  firing,  may  be  as  well  urged  against  any  means  of  promoting 
the  rapid  discharge  of  cannon.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  serious 
objection,  for  it  has  been  admitted  that  accurate  aim^  which  takes 
more  time  than  hand-loading  even,  is  of  small  importance  at  very 
close  quarters;  and  the  faster  of  two  opposing  vessels  has  the 
power  to  make  the  fighting  as  close  as  possible. 

74:8.  The  heating  of  a  gun,  however,  can  be  prevented  by  the 
most  certain  means — the  introduction  of  water  by  machinery.  So 
long  as  it  is  done  by  machinery,  any  necessary  quantity  of  water 
can  be  injected ;  and  flooding  the  gun  at  the  instant  the  charge 
has  left  it,  must,  of  course,  abstract  the  heat  before  it  has  pene- 
trated much  beyond  the  interior  surface.     Thus  the  proper  initial 
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Btrams  of  the  gun  will  uot  be  disturbed,  and  the  bore  will  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

740<  Mr,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of  Ilobokeu,  has  devieed  a  very 
simplci  arrangement  for  cooling  guns  with  water,  to  be  applied  in 
connection  with  liia  eteam-loading  apparataa.*  This  will  be  fur- 
ther referred  to. 

730.  Loading  by  eteam  with  great  rapidity,  baa  been  actually 
practised  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  apparatus  was  rudely  constructed, 
but  this  only  shows  that  delicate  parts  and  nice  adjuatment  are 
nnneceesarj. 

Fig,  338  illustratee  the  machinery  as  designed  for  the  15-in.  guns 
of  the  Sf-ei'ettg  Buttery.  The  experimental  apparatus  (to  be  further 
considered)  consisted  of  the  same  parts,  excepting  the  water-cylin- 
der and  the  gteam-cylinder,  5,  for  hoisting  the  ammnnition.  The 
muzzle,  C,  of  the  gun  being  depressed  to  receive  the  charge,  the 
cartridge,  P,  and  the  ball,  D,  connected  together  by  the  wooden 
Babot,  E  (which  also  prevents  the  ammunition  slipping  back)  are 
rolled  (not  lilted)  iijK>n  the  scoop,  7",  when  the  latter  is  in  the  posi- 
tion U,  The  scoop  is  then  raised  to  the  position  shown,  by  means  of 
tlie  lever, .?,  and  the  steam-cylinder,  li.  By  moving  the  handle,  //, 
Bteam  is  then  admitted  to  the  long  inclined  cylinder  of  which  the 
piston-rod,  J,  is  the  ramrod  of  the  gun ;  the  charge  is  thus  shoved 
out  of  the  scoop  into  the  gun,  and  home.  .V  and  0  are  the  steam 
and  exliaust  pii>ea  lending  to  a  boiler  and  to  a  condenser  or  into 
the  atmoBphere.  The  gun  is  then  elevated  (by  machinery,  in  tlie 
design  for  the  battery),  fired,  and  depressed.  Tlie  cock,  K,  is  then 
tamed  so  as  U>  admit  water  from  any  convenient  vessel  into  the 
pimnp,  of  wliich  L  is  tlie  hollow  plunger.  The  rammer,  M^  also 
a  swab,  is  then  nm  into  the  gun  by  moving  the  handle,  //,  carry- 
ing up  with  it  the  pump-piaton,  L.  As  the  rammer  is  withdrawn, 
tlie  piimjvfiill  of  water  is  forced,  by  the  automatic  operation  of  tlie 
common  pump-valves,  through  the  pipe  Z,  and  out  of  numerous 
ori&cea  in  the  rammer-head,  M,  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  bore, 

*  It  U  proper  to  BlAte  that,  although  tlie  Bleam-looding  waB  deriBed  and  ths  cooliDft 
bf  water  BuggeBted  b;  Ur.  Stereos,  tlie  details  or  the  plao  as  ebown,  were  propoacd 
bj  tb*  author. 
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from  tlie  cliamber  tu  the  muzzle.  This  operation  may  be  repeated 
in  a  few  seconds,  or  a  limited  Quantity  of  water  may  be  let  in  by 
adjusting  the  valve  TF,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  valve  K  is 
then  tihut,  the  ommimitioit  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  rolled 
upon  tlie  Bcoop  U,  and  the  loading  proceeds  as  before.  The  whole 
operation  of  sponging,  cooling,  and  loading,  may  be  performeil  ae 
quickly  as  a  man  cati  make  eigitt  pugses  with  levers  wnthin  his 
reach.  The  water  from  the  gun  will  not  injure  cartridges  in 
metallic  cases,  and  may  be  conducted  to  any  convenient  place  of 
discharge. 

The  whole  apparatus,  if  disabled,  may  be  removed  by  knocking 
out  a  few  keys,  thus  leaving  the  gun  free  for  hand-loading. 

791.  The  gun  used  by  Mr.  Stevens  was  mounted  on  atixed  car- 
riage (Fig.  339)  like  the  Naugaittok'a  (Fig.  339  A),  the  trunnion- 
elide,  A,  being  simply  backed  with  eighteen  8-iii,  disks  of  India- 
rubber  1-in.  thick  each,  to  take  up  the  recoil.  In  front  of  the 
trunnions,  half  the  thickness  of  rubber  took  up  the  counter  recoil ; 
the  gun  almost  instantly  stopped  in  the  position  frx)m  which  it 
started. 

The  JVaugaiurk^a  gun,  shown  by  Fig.  339,  was  a  Parrott  100- 
pounder.  The  gun  is  trained  with  great  precision  by  turning  the 
veasel  (Figs.  339  A  and  B)  on  her  keel,  by  means  of  twin  Bcrews. 
The  gun  is  loadetl  from  below  deck,  by  a])paratu3  resembling  that 
bIiowd  in  Fig.  33S,  except  that  it  is  operated  by  hand.  The  ves- 
sel ia  lowered,  in  action,  to  the  deck,  by  filling  the  compartments 
fii  wt  with  water. 

7il9.  But  the  gun  is  not  necessarily  depressed  for  loading.  In 
a  caseuiate,  afloat  or  ashore,  the  gun  may  be  wheeled  round  and 
Bteam-loaded  horizontally.  A  patented  plan  for  doing  this  iu  a 
amatl  space  is  shown  by  Fig.  3S9  C,*  and  another  by  Fig.  339  D.f 

A  turret  may  be  turned,  after  each  discharge,  to  a  small  ahot- 
.proof  loading-house  on  deck.  Ilough  machinery,  situated  within 
imnor  or  below  water,  to  revolve  a  guu  or  its  carriage,  is  as 


•  James  Hyile,  patsaled  Dec  23.  1882. 
f  0.  F,  Brown,  pMented  June  19,  ISSl. 
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practicable  as  the  delicate  and  complex  mechanism  of  a  fiigate's 
steam-engine. 

A  gun  recoiling  to  various  distances  by  the  old  apparatus,  may 
be  readily  placed,  by  machinery, 
at  the  proper  distance  for  loading; 
and  Mr.  Stevens's  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  axis  of  the  gun  need    ^~ 


Fig.  339  B. 


not  be  exactly  coincident  with  that    ^    | 

of  the  loading  cylinder,  nor  the  gmi 

always  placed  for  loading  at  a  fixed        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^^^ 

distance  from  the  cylinder. 

753.  Mr.  Stevens's  experiments  are  thus  described  in  the 
oflScial  report:*  Experiments  of  January  4th,  1862.  "A  10-inch 
gun,  procured  from  the  Navy  Department,  weighing  9883  lbs., 


PlO.  339  C. 


Fio.  339  D. 


was  mounted  with  India-rubber  buffers  behind  the  trunnions.  This 
gun  was  loaded  with  the  full  service  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  powder, 
and  a  solid  spherical  ball  weighing  124  lbs.  *  ^  *  This  gun 
was  loaded  by  steam  power,  the  muzzle  being  depressed  so  as 
to  bring  the  bore  parallel  with  a  steam  cylinder  situated  below  a 
platform  made  to  represent  the  deck  of  the  battery.  *  *  * 
The  piston-rod  of  this  steam  cylinder  was  the  ramrod  of  the  gun. 
Upon  the  upper  end  of  this  ramrod  w^as  a  swab  which  also 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  rammer.     The  cartridge  and  ball  were 


*  "  The  Stevens  Battery— Memorial  to  Congress,"  1862. 
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attached  to  a  sabot  and  placed  on  a  scoop  arranged  so  as  to  lift 
the  ball  to  its  proper  position  between  the  rammer  and  the  mnz- 
zle  of  the  gun,  when  steam  being  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the 
ball  was  forced  home.     The  gun  was  then  elevated  and  fired." 

Experiments  of  January  11th,  1862.  "The  10-inch  gun, 
mounted  as  before  described,  was  loaded  by  steam  with  11  lbs. 
of  powder  and  a  124-lb.  ball,  and  fired  four  times  with  the  same 
charge.  The  entire  time  occupied  by  the  four  shots  being  139  con- 
secutive seconds,  and  the  average  time  being  34f  seconds.  The 
quickest  time  was  25  seconds.  Tlie  average  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  a  friction-primer  to  go  ofl:  A  225-pound  elongated 
shot  was  afterward  fired  with  4  lbs.  of  powder,  having  been  loaded 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  124-pound  shots,  and  the  recoil 
being  less."  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  ammunition 
was  raised  to  the  muzzle,  and  that  the  gun  was  elevated  and 
depressed  by  hand. 

7S4L.  Mr.  Eads,  of  St.  Louis,  builder  of  most  of  the  Western 
iron-clads,  has  put  in  operation  a  plan  (the  idea  having  been  also 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  others)  of  raising  the  gun  and 
carriage  bodily  by  steam  from  below  the  water-level,  at  the 
moment  of  firing,  and  then  dropping  it  for  loading  and  for  safety 
when  not  in  actual  use.  Steam-loading  is  obviously  practicable 
and  convenient  in  case  of  guns  thus  mounted  either  in  vessels  or 
forts. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  the  inventor  of  the  reefing  apparatus  bearing 
his  name  and  extensively  used  on  every  sea,  has  introduced  a  very 
simple  method  of  running  guns  in  and  out  by  steam  power. 

Mr.  Norman  Scott  Russell  has  devised  a  practicable  plan  of 
moving  heavy  guns  and  taking  up  their  recoil,  by  hydraulic 
machinery. 

Mr.  Mallet  has  invented  hydraulic  machinery  for  the  elevation, 
running  out,  and  training  of  heavy  guns. 

Various  other  schemes  for  performing  one  or  all  of  these  opera- 
tions hy  steam-power  have  been  put  forward.  Many  of  them  are 
obviously  practicable  and  applicable  to  steam-loading.  In  fact, 
working  heavy  guns  better  hy  steam  than  hy  hand  labor  is  not  a 
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very  difficult  problem.  Of  course,  the  subject  demands,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  engineering  talent. 

7SS.  Standard  Breecli-Loaderg  deticrlbed. — Abmstbong. 
— Two  forms  of  loading  at  the  breech  are  employed  in  the  Arm- 
strong guns — the  screw  and  the  wedge  or  side  breech-loader.  The 
screw,  which  is  used  in  most  of  the  service  guns,  is  generally 
illustrated  by  Figs.  340  to  346.  The  breech-piece  D,  Fig.  344, 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  second  tube  J,  receives  in  its  rear 
a  hollow  screw,  A,  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  inner  tube,  so  that 
the  bore  of  the  screw  forms  a  continuation  of  the  bore  of  the  gun, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  larger  in  diameter  to  allow  of  the  easy 
insertion  of  the  projectile.  At  the  forward  end  of  this  screw,  a 
vertical  mortise,  G,  is  cut  in  the  breech-piece  for  the  movable 
vent-piece  E.  The  vent-piece,  when  inserted,  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  and  when  removed,  opens  the  bore  from  end  to  end 
of  the  gun.  To  hold  the  vent-piece  firmly  during  the  explosion, 
the  hollow  screw  is  turned  hard  against  it.  The  explosion  of  the 
powder  reacts  through  the  vent-piece  upon  the  forward  end  of 
the  screw,  and  through  the  screw-threads  upon  the  breech-piece, 
whence  it  is  transferred  by  the  tenacity  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  breech-piece  and  the  friction  of  the  rings  which  embrace 
it,  to  the  trunnions. 

To  load  the  gun,  the  revolving  hammer  B  attached  to  handles 
at  the  rear  of  the  gun,  is  struck  upon  projections  on  the  screw, 
(C,  Fig.  345),  thus  starting^it  back,  when  it  is  easily  unscrewed 
enough  to  allow  the  vent-piece  to  be  lifted  out.  The  bore  of  the 
gun  is  then  open  from  end  to  end  and  may  be  sponged*  and 
loaded  from  the  rear. 

TtS6.  The  breech-screws  for  the  smaller  guns  are  solid  forgings 
of  steel.    For  the  40-pounders,  70-pounders  and  110-pounders,t  they 


*  The  anny  g^n  is  always  not  spongod,  but  is  cleaned  by  a  greased  wad.  See 
^  Rifling  and  Projectiles." 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  1862,  some  steel  forgings  for  110-pounder  vent-pieces 
were  returned  from  Woolwich  to  the  makers  as  being  unsound  and  unfit  for  use. 
These  forgings  were  afterwards  put  to  the  most  severe  tests,  displayed  in  the  Great 
Bifaibition  of  1862,  and  noticed  by  experts  as  very  fine  specimens  of  tough  steel 
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are  of  wrougbt-iron,  with  steel  ends  to  bear  against  tbe  vent- 
pieces. 

7S7.  Tbe  vent-pieces  bave  been  made  of  wrougbt  iron,  bard 
steel*  and  sandwicbed  iron  and  steel,  wbicb  respectively  masbed, 
cracked,  and  split.     Steel  tougbened  in  oil  is  now  employed. 

T58*  Tbe  gas-cbeck  for  tbe  smaller  guns  consists  simply  of  a 
ring  of  copper  let  into  tbe  face  of  tbe  vent-piece  and  jammed 
against  tbe  end  of  tbe  powder-cbamber  (Fig.  16,  page  9)  by  tbe 
screw,  A  bushing  of  iron  is  sometimes  employed  in  tbe  larger 
guns.  In  tbe  110-pounder,  it  lias  been  found  necessary  to  attach 
a  tin  cup,  similar  in  position  to  tbe  steel  cup  in  Krupp's  gun  (Fig. 
348),  to  tbe  face  of  tbe  vent-piece ;  this  cup  projects  into  tbe  powder- 
cbamber,  and  forms,  by  its  expansion,  a  tolerably  good  gas-cbeck, 
although  it  stands  but  one  round.  But  with  this  form  of  gas- 
check,  tbe  screw  and  tbe  vent-piece  are  unnecessary.  Tbe  required 
accuracy  of  workmanship  and  liability  to  derangement  may  how- 
ever ]>e  inferred  from  tbe  following  instructions  taken  from  British 
Artillery  records  :  "  Tbe  allowance  between  tbe  nose  of  tbe  vent- 
piece  and  powder-cbamber  should  be  exactly  y^y  of  an  inch  or 
x/yif  difference  in  diameter.  If  less  than  this  is  allowed,  any  burr 
or  upsetting  of  tbe  vent-piece  nose  will  cause  it  to  jam  in  tbe  gun, 
and  if  a  greater  allowance  is  given,  tbe  edges  of  tbe  cup  will  be 
split  open  and  blown  by  tbe  gas  into  tbe  space,  and  the  faces  will 
be  destroyed." 

TSO.  Sir  William  Armstrong  stated  in  bis  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ordnance,  1863,  that  300  rounds  was  a  very 
good  endurance  for  a  vent-piece,  theoretically ;  and  that  practically, 
but  117  had  failed  during  the  firing  of  30,000  rounds.  This  would 
give  256  rounds  as  tbe  average  endurance. 

The  vent  is  made  in  tbe  vent-piece  so  that  it  can  be  readily  re- 
newed in  case  of  undue  enlargement,  f 

*  It  is  stated  that  484  vent-pieces  of  unsuitablj  tempered  steel  were  made  at  WooL 
wich  at  the  cost  of  £10,000  to  £12,000,  and  then  abandoned  without  trial 

f  **The  present  110-pounder  service  rified  gun  has  a  movable  breech-picce,  which 
requires  two  primings — that  is,  the  lower  part  of  the  vent-piece  is  first  primed,  and 
irb/em.  this  vent-piece  is  placed  in  the  gun  a  tube  has  to  be  put  in  on  its  top,  and  thus 
on  discharge  the  gun  hangs  fire  from  two  ignitions,  and  the  shot  is  afterwards  detained 


7AO.  Anotlier  method  of  cloeing 
the  breech  has  been  considerablv 
employed  in  the  later  experimentftl 
Armstrong  ordnance.     It  is  called 


Br««ch  of  40-pouiuler.     Rtan  ■  photognph. 

the  side  or  wedge  breech-loader,  and 
may  be  generally  deecribed  as  a 
cross-piece  or  sHding-block  inserted 
in  a  hurizontal  mortise  which  inter- 
sects the  bore  at  right  angles.  This 
block  is  fitted  with  a  Blidiog  ham- 
mer, and  has  on  its  face,  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  a  thin  iron 
or  tin  enp  (similar  to  c.  Fig.  348)  to 
stop  tlie  gas.  The  eliding-block  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cavalli  gnn, 
Fig.  361,  and  the  block  and  ham- 
mer together  are  situated  somewhat 
like  the  two  wedges  in  the  Prussian 
gnn.  Figs.  370  and  371. 

until  it  cuts  its  WB7  through  the  groove)!  in  ihe 
gun.     The  difTercDoe  between  thi*  gun  uid  the 
— ,/' — V     »iDooth-bore  is  therefore  eomevhat  nmllar  to 
f"  ^    that  between  the  old  flint-lndc  and  ilie  neir 

percusiioD.musket,  and  tliia  hnogiiig  Are  is  > 
I  I        TeT7  meleriAl  disadTantage  in  naval  warftre." 
'-'       — Cfapfam  FiMaunn,  Jv^r.  Sogal  UmiUd  Smin 
JmL,  lUl. 
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761.  The  arrangement  is  thus  described  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong :*  "  In  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  gun,  the  slot  or 
chamber  which  received  the  vent-piece  was  cut  through  the  gun 
in  a  vertical  direction,  whereas  in  the  model,  it  passed  through 
horizontally.  This  slot  or  chamber  contains  a  stopper,  correspond- 
ing in  its  function  to  the  vent-piece ;  but  in  this  case  called  a 
stopper,  because  the  vent  was  in  the  gun  and  not  in  the  stopper. 
It  also  contains  a  sliding-block,  slightly  wedge-shaped  at  the  back, 
and  which  performed  the  part  of  a  screw,  in  the  other  arrange- 
ment. Where  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  gas  depended  upon 
the  mere  pressure  of  well-fitting  surfaces,  the  application  of  a  screw 
was  requisite,  to  render  the  contact  of  those  surfaces  sufficiently 
close,  but  when  the  prevention  of  escape  was  effected  by  a  cup  (a 
thin  iron  expanding  cup  behind  the  charge)  it  was  only  necessary 
to  give  support  to  the  stopper,  and  hence  the  screw  was  dispensed 
with.  The  sliding-block  was  fitted  with  a  running  handle  which 
acted  as  a  hammer  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  block  against 
the  stopper.  By  first  using  the  handle  as  a  hammer,  and  then 
applying  a  gentle  pressure,  the  block  was  thrust  back  against  a 
stop  which  prevented  its  going  too  far.  The  stopper  was  then 
drawn  forward  by  which  means  the  breech  was  opened,  and  the 
shot  and  charge  inserted.  The  iron  cup  was  then  applied  to  the 
projecting  face  of  the  stopper,  and  by  means  of  a  button  upon  the 
face  of  the  cup,  was  rendered  a  fixture,  by  giving  it  a  portion  of  a 
turn."  The  face  of  the  stopper  enters  half  an  inch  into  the  bore. 
Tlie  chief  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
lifting  out  a  heavy  vent-piece. 

763.  The  wedge-block  of  the  40-pounder  weighs  118  lbs.,  and 
the  stopper  27  lbs.  The  weights  of  these  pieces  for  the  70-pounder 
are  201  and  66  lbs.  respectively.  Several  110-pounders  have  been 
constructed  on  this  plan.  The  largest  breechloader  made  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong  is  an  8*5  in.  wedge  gun.  It  was  injured  by  a 
small  number  of  rounds. 

763.   The  rapidity  of  fire  by  Armstrong  breech-loaders  has 

*  Discussion  on  "The  National  Defences,"  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  1861. 
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been  referred  to.  "With  9-ponnd- 
ere  of  the  old  pattern,  and  the 
old  ammunition,  132  rounds 
were  fired  at  the  rate  of  one 
ronnd  in  '87  minute  and  40 
rounds  at  the  rate  of  one  round 
in  '77  minute.  With  new 
d-pounders  and  approved  am 
munition,  17consecutneroundB 
were  fired  at  the  rate  of  tne 
round  in  '5  minute.  The  above 
guna  had  the  breech  screw  and 
vent-piece.  Withthesidebreech 
loader  the  following  practice 
has  been  made: — With  the 
40-ponnder,  at  5°  elevation  25 
rounds  at  the  rate  of  one  round 
in '63minnte;  at  10°  elevabou, 
25  rounds  at  the  rate  of  one 
round  in  '63  minute  With 
the  70-pounder,  at  5°  and  10" 
elevation,  50  rounds  at  tlie  rate 
of  one  round  in  'Go  inmute 
With  the  llO-poonder  50 
rotmde  at  the  rate  of  one  round 
in  -43  minute. 

7A4.  An  immense  mass  of 
information  relative  to  the  ad 
vantageB,  disadvantages  and 
failures  of  the  Armstrong 
breech-loaders,  was  elicited  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ord 
nance  in  1863  and  1863.  It  is 
perhaps  nunocessary  to  refer  to 
this  evidenco  or  to  the  merits  of 
this  system,  further  than  to  quote 
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the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  "the  preponderance  of  opinitm 
seems  to  be  against  any  breech-loading  system  for  the  larger  guns^^' 
and  the  remark  of  Captain  Blakely  before  the  same  Committee — a 
remark  which  would  appear  to  dispose  of  the  screw  system : — "My 
objection  has  been  to  the  Armstrong  breech-loader.  My  objection 
to  that  is,  that  the  breech-plug  is  only  a  valve ;  and  the  first  princi- 
ple of  every  valve,  whether  the  vessel  contain  water  or  oil,  or  gas, 
is  that  the  pressure  of  that  fluid  should  press  the  valve  tighter.  Now 
Sir  William  Armstrong's  breech-loader  is  on  a  diametrically  op- 
posite system ;  nothing  there  confines  the  gas  but  the  actual 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  the  screwing  up  of  the  breech.  If 
the  gas  is  stronger  than  the  man,  aided  by  the  screw,  the  gas  will 
escape ;  if  the  man,  aided  by  the  screw,  is  stronger  than  the  gas,  it 
will  be  kept  in."* 

T6S.  It  should  be  stated  that  several  110-pounder  screw  breech- 
loaders have  endured  100  rounds  with  projectiles  increasing  in 
weight  from  100  lbs.  to  1000  lbs.,  not  however  without  requirin«r 
a  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  apparatus  (437). 

T66.  A  substitute  for  the  Armstrong  vent-piece,  which  must  be 
lifted  out  of  its  seat,  is  illustrated,  in  horizontal  section,  by  Fig. 
347,  and  was  patented  by  Mr.  Alger,  of  Boston,  Dec.  24, 1861.    The 

cross-plug  forms  a  continuation  of  the  bore 
when  the  handle  is  vertical,  and  closes  the 
bore,  being  set  up  firmly  by  the  screw,  when 
the  handle  is  horizontal.  A  suitable  gas- 
check  might  be  placed  through  the  hollow 
screw,  in  a  recess  in  the  cross-plug,  by  re- 

Alger's  breech-loader.  ,    .        .\      \   ,.       .r  i    i    ii»        •     i 

°  volvmg  tlie  latter  through  liali  a  circle. 

767.  Kkupp.  —This  is  generally  pronounced  in  England  the 
most  simple,  strong,  and  trustworthy  breech-loader  that  has  been 
subjected  to  extreme  proof.     It  consists  of  a  block,  sliding  in  a 


♦  "We  understand  that  the  farther  manufacture  of  100-lb.  lead-coated  shot  for  the 
Armstrong  breech-loaders  has  been  stopped,  as  it  is  in  contemplation  to  convert  tlie 
guns  into  muzzle-loaders,  firing  non-leaded  shot,  so  soon  as  the  70-pounders  now  in 
process  of  conversion  from  breech-loaders  are  finished." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
August  13,  1864. 
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horieontal  morttne  crossing  the  bore  of  the  gun.     The  gas-eheck 
is  a  steel  ring  L -shaped  in  cross-section. 

Fig.  348  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  breech,  copied  from  Mr. 
Knipp's  English  patent,  of  Oct.  29,  1862:  No.  2910.  The  bore 
afiB  continued  throughout  the  length  of  the  gnn.  The  sliding- 
block  h  is  lightened  by  the  removal  of  metal  at  e  and  d  (see  also 
Fig.  352),  and  is  started  out  by  the  lever  m,  secured  to  the  hinge 
o,  and  bearing  against  the  piece  n,  which  may  be  renewed.     Tlie 


i^^a 


II  of  Krupp'a  broech-loader. 


steel  ring  c,  detachable  when  required,  from  the  sliding-block, 
efiectually  prevents  the  escape  of  gas,  by  expanding  both  against 
the  bore  and  against  the  block  when  under  pressure. 

7A8.  A  more  convenient  situation  of  the  gas-check  is  shown 
by  Fig.  349,  where  the  ring  c,  being  let  into  tlie  sliding-block  /', 
is  withdrawn  with  it,  and  may  be  inspected  or  renewed  during 
the  loading.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  guns  put  to  extreme 
teet  at  Woolwich;  the  breech  of  the  IlO-pounder  is  shown,  with 
the  sliding-block  in  place,  by  Fig.  350,  and  with  the  block  re- 
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moved,  by  Fig,  351.     Fig,  352  shows  the  filiding-hlock  in  per- 

Bpeetive. 

Ill  loading,  after  the  block  is  started  out  by  the  lever,  it  u 

easily  drawn  out,  being  guided  by  proper  grooves,  nntil  the  charge 

will  paaa  through  the  opening  d,  Fig,  348,  into  the  chamber. 
Other  metals  than  steel  may  be  used  for  stopping  the  gas. 
-  Cups  of  pasteboard,  even,  were  nsed  in  the  first  6-poimder  tried 

at  Woolwich.     One  of  them  stood  7  rounds. 

769.  In  1862,  three  of  Mr.  Krupp'a  breech-loading  steel  guns 
were  tested  at  Woolwich — a  20-pounder,  a 
40-ponnder,  and  a  110-pounder,  of  3'75-in., 
475-in.,  and  7-in.  bore  respectively,  rifled 
ujwn  the  Armstrong  plan  with  44,  56,  and  76 
grooves  respectively.  The  projectiles  were 
lead-coated.  The  20-ponnder  fired  one  round 
i.vith  3  lbs.  10  oz.  charge;  2  with  5  lbs. 
charge;  8  with  3  lbs.  10  oz.  charge;  100  with 
2J^  lbs.  (service)  charge,  and  a  projectile  in- 
creased by  t!ie  weight  of  1  shot  every  10 
rounds,  from  20  to  200  lbs. ;  and  30  rounds 
with  5  lbs.  chai^,  and  projectiles  increased 
by  the  weight  of  one  sliot  every  3  rounds 
from  20  to  200  lbs.  During  the  first  100 
rounds,  three  gas-rings  were  nsed.  One  of 
these  was  spoiled  by  the  blowing  out  of  the 
f^liding-block  at  the  73d  round,  with  a  140- 
Ib.  projectile.  The  40-pounder  fired  7  "de- 
veloping" and  "  proof"  rounds,  and  100  rounds 
with  projectiles  increasing  in  weight  from  40 
to  400  lbs.  The  110-ponnder  fired  7  "devel- 
oping" and  "  proof"  rounds,  and  100  rounds 
with  projectiles  increasing  in  weight  from 
100  to  1000  lbs.     The  1000-lb.  projectile  was 

7  in.  in  diameter,  and  8  ft.  9f  hi.  long.     (See  Tables  19  to  21, 

pages  98  to  100.) 

The  slitfing-blocks  of  these  gone  worked  with  ease  throughout 


Krupp'a  gas-chsck. 
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I  these  e\]>erinients,     A  block  was  occasionally  blown  out  under  the 
BeDormoug  prijtuiirc,  and  the  ga&K:hecks  were  occasionally  renewed, 
Bvithout  delay.     The  guns  are  apparently  oa  serviceable  as  ever. 
770,  Bboai>well. — Aiiotber  form  of  gas-check,  patented  in 


J  England  hj  Mr.  Broad  well,  is  shown  by  Fig.  353,  As  in  Knipp'a 
I  ifiin,  the  sliding-block  U  Btarted  out  by  the  lever  a.  and  a  steel 
I  ring  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the  bore.     But  an  undercut  copper 


Breech  of  Knipp  nO-poimd( 


Bring  la  aLw  placed  in  a  recess  in  tlie  sliding-bloeb,  and  the  two 
Brings  are  forced  together  by  the  gases. 

771.  Stobm, — The  gas-check,  and  the  nieans  of  fastening  it. 


gOti  Obdnance. 

used  by  Mr.  Storm,  of  New  York,  are  illuBtntted  by  Figs.  354 
and  355.  Sabstantially  the  same  arrangement  hag  been  applied, 
with  great  succeea,  to  small  arme,  both  here  and  in  England. 


Sliding-blocfc  of  Krupp  110-pounder. 


The  engravings  are  thus  described  in  the  patent  epeci£catioQ : 

*'  The  main  object  of  this  part  of  the  invention  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  gaa-cheek,  or  valve,  which  coosista  of  a  loose  tabular 
lining,  which  fits  into  the  barrel  of  the  weapon,  and  covers  the 
junction  between  the  barrel  proper  and  the  breech-piece;  and 


Broadwell's  breech-loader. 


being  capable  of  an  endway  movement,  by  reason  of  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  ignited  powder,  will  completely  Beal  the  joint 
between  the  breech  and  barrel.   *     *     * 
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'•  A  i»  a  barrel  of  the  cannon,  pruvided  at  il.-t  inner  or  rear  end 

witli  a  screw-thread,  which  takes  into  a  hollow  screw  tapped  in 

the  breech-frame  E.     This  liollow  screw  or  ring  carries  the  tnui- 

uions,  and  forma  the  forward  end  of  tho  breet^h -frame.     On  tlic 

tinder  side  of  the  trnnnion  ring  two  higa  are  formed  to  receive  a 

'  transverse  axle  a,  which  passes  through  a  similar  lug  formed  on  a 

'  liinge-piece  C,  attm^hml  to  the  movat)le  breech  D.     Keyed  to  thin 

axle   is  a  weighted  lever  J,  which  serves  to  counterbalance  the 

I  treech,  and  thereby  facilitateg  the  working  uf  the  gun.     The  rear 

Fins.  3G1  and  3BA. 


Btorm'B  braecb-looder. 


end  of  the  breech-frame  B  is  tapped  to  receive  a  quick  screw  E. 
which  is  operated  by  a  winch  handle  F,  and  enters  a  hole  bored 
in  the  rear  end  of  tlie  breech,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  in 
position  when  llie  cannon  has  been  charged.  A  recess  is  made  in 
the  hrecfh-charaber  to  receive  the  gas-check  or  \-alve  G,  the  &ont 
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end  of  which  projects  into  the  barreL  The  vent  <?,  for  firing  the 
cannon,  is  carried  through  the  breech-frame  to  give  access  for 
priming,  so  that  if  by  any  chance  it  is  attempted  to  fire  the 
charge  before  the  breech  is  brought  "home,"  or  to  its  proper 
position,  the  vent  will  be  closed  by  the  hole  in  the  breech-frame 
not  being  in  coincidence  with  that  of  the  breech.  To  charge 
the  cannon,  withdraw  the  screw-bolt  E,  by  means  of  the  winch 
handle  F,  and  let  the  breech  fall  into  the  dotted  position,  when 
the  valve  G  will  come  away  with  it.  In  the  breech-chamber, 
contracted  by  the  insertion  of  the  valve  G,  which  forms  a  lining 
thereto,  the  cartridge  is  placed,  and  the  shot  or  shell  is  inserted 
in  the  barrel  of  the  cannon  through  the  now  open  rear  end; 
then,  by  means  of  the  weighted  lever  5,  raise  the  breech  into 
position,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2,  and  secure  it  there  by  the  screw-bolt 
E.  The  cannon  is  then  ready  for  firing.  For  adjusting  the 
cannon  to  the  proper  angle  for  firing,  the  elevating  screw,  or 
analogous  device,  is  provided  in  advance  of  the  trunnions,  instead 
of  in  rear  thereof,  as  heretofore. 

77ft.  "  It  will  be  understood  that  the  barrel  of  the  cannon  mav 
have  a  smooth  bore,  or  be  rifled,  as  thought  most  desirable,  and 
that  shots  or  shells  of  any  suitable  construction  may  be  employed 
therewith.  The  part  of  the  gas-check  or  valve  G,  which  overlaps 
the  rear  end  of  the  barrel,  is,  by  preference,  formed  with  a  curved 
face,  the  curve  being  struck  from  the  axis  of  the  supporting  hinge." 

773.  French.  This  is  adapted  from  an  American  plan  illus- 
trated by  Figs.  356  and  357.*  Six  of  these  guns  were  fabricated 
at  Boston  for  the  British  Government  in  1855,  but  owing  to  the 
clumsiness  with  which  the  principle  was  carried  out  they  have 
never  been  mounted  for  service.  A  screw  is  cut  in  the  enlarged 
end  of  the  bore  at  5.  A  corresponding  screw  is  cut  upon  the 
breech-plug  a.  Three  longitudinal  grooves  are  then  planed  out 
of  the  screw  cut  in  the  bore,  and  similar  grooves  are  planed 
across  the  threads  of  the  breech-piece.  In  other  words,  the  screw- 
threads  are  "  stripped"  at  three  places  in  the  gun  and  at  three 

*  A  plan  similar  to  this  was  patented  in  the  United  States,  by  John  P.  Schenkl  and 
Adolph  S.  Saroni,  August  16,  1853. 
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I  places  in  tlie  plug.  Tlie  plug  may  then  be  slipped  into  the  gun, 
I  the  threads  of  the  formt^r  entering  the  grooves  of  the  latter.  By 
I  turning  the  plug  one-sixth  of  a  revuhition  the  sections  of  threads 
I  left  on  the  plug  enter  tliose  left  in  the  gnn,  tunl   hold  the  two 


I  together  jiiit  JIB  if  they  had  been  screwed  in.  Or  llio  threads  may 
fform  independent  circular  ridges  instead  of  being  helical,  the 
lohjoct  being  to  save  the  time  necessary  to  screw  in  the  plug, 
I  which  would  require  20  or  30  revolutions.  The  ping  a  turns  in 
w  the  collar  o,  to  which  is  attached  the  pinion  d,  hv  means  of  which 
t  the  plug  is  withdrawn  and  supported  on  the  rack  e. 
39 
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774«  In  place  of  this  clumsy  withdrawing  apparatus,  the  plug 
of  the  French  gun  is  secured  to  a  simple  slide  upon  which  it  is 
supported  and  turned  far  enough  to  one  side  to  leave  room  in  the 
rear  for  the  insertion  of  the  charge.  A  suitable  gas-check  is  fast- 
ened to  the  end  of  the  plug. 

775.  In  some  of  these  guns  (6'4-in.  bore)  recently  fabricated  in 
England,  Krupp's  steel  cup  (Fig.  349)  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
guns  consist  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  barrels,  placed  within  old  cast- 
iron  guns,  upon  the  plan  employed  by  Captain  Palliser  (33 1).  They 
are  rifled  for  the  French  projectiles,  with  the  increasing  twist. 

776.  The  French  guns  are  generally  of  cast  iron,  hooped  with 
steel.  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  mounted  in  iron-clads, 
and  it  is  understood  that  many  more  are  beipg  constructed  of  steeL 

This  breech-loading  apparatus  obviously  weakens  the  gun  less 
than  the  side  mortise  in  any  form.  Half  the  screw-threads  are 
cut  off,  but  solid  guns,  or  those  made  of  thick  tubes,  are  not  likely 
to  fail  longitudinally.  Increasing  the  length  of  the  plug  remedies 
this  defect,  and  also  increases  the  resistance  to  bursting.* 

777.  As  to  facility  of  loading,  it  would  not  appear  to  possess 
any  advantages  over  Krupp's  plan,  the  bore  of  which  is  opened 
by  two  movements.  The  plug  of  the  French  gun  has  to  be 
turned,  withdrawn,  and  then  moved  to  one  side.  The  6*5  in.  gun 
(the  largest  to  which  this  apparatus  has  been  applied)  is  said  to 
be  loaded  six  or  seven  times  as  rapidly  from  the  breech  as  from 
the  muzzle ;  the  plan  is  highly  approved  in  France,  and  has  been 
thought  worth  copying  in  England. 

778.  Blakely. — To  realize  the  advantages  of  a  plug  parallel 
with  the  bore,  and  yet  to  withdraw  the  plug  without  unscrewing 
its  whole  length.  Captain  Blakel}'  devised  the  taper  screw  shown 
by  Fig.  358.  This  is  described  in  an  addition,  dated  April  4, 
1860,  to  his  French  Patent  of  June  28,  1855  (333).  After  the 
plug  A  IS  unscrewed  two  or  three  turns  it  may  be  withdra¥m 
longitudinally  on  the  slide  E  without  further  turning.  The  thin 
end  of  the  screw  forms  a  kind  of  gas-check. 

*  In  some  of  the  French  guns  the  end  of  the  breech-plug  is  hollowed  oat  to  reoeive 
the  charge  and  to  form  a  gas-check.  ^ 
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TT#.  Nashtth. — The  failnre  of  the  ordinary  screw,  even  with 
a  slight  taper,  ie  illnetrated  by  the  following  account,  from  official 
Bonrces,  of  the  Btrncture  and  test  at  Woolwich  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  James  Nasmyth.  In  1859,  an  ordinary  cast-iron  32-pounder 
was  converted  into  a  breech-loader  at  Woolwich  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Naemyth.  A  wrought-iron  plug,  12  in.  long,  was 
screwed  for  9|  in.  with  a  Y-thread  rounded  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  pitch,  }  in. ;  angle  of  side  of  thread,  60".  A  corresponding 
thread  in  the  breech  of  the  gun — a  continuation  of  the  bore- 
received  this  plug,  which  was  slightly  tapered,  being  8*1  in.  dia- 


Uakelj'i  breech-loading  gun,  with  internal  Btrenghtheniag  tabs, 
meter  at  the  back  end,  and  8  in.  next  the  chamber.     The  point 
of  the   plug  waa  cylindrical,  terminating   in  the   frustum  of  a 
cene,  and  fitting  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  bore.    The  ping 
was  turned  by  a  5-ft.  lever. 

780.  After  2  proof  rounds  with  21^  lbs.  powder,  32-lb.  shot, 
and  &-lb.  wads,  the  gun  was  fired,  10  rounds  with  10  lbs.  pow- 
der, 32-lb.  ball  and  wad.  No  escape  of  gaa  was  observable  with- 
out, but  the  threads  of  the  screw  were  discolored  from  6  to  10  in. 
Hie  plug  showed  no  indication  of  displacement,  but  worked  very 
6tifl^  although  cleaned  and  oiled  at  each  round,  and,  at  the  10th 
roand,  became  immovable  by  the  force  at  hand.  After  4  hours' 
tabor  with  sledges,  &c.,  the  breech  was  opened  and  10  rounds 
more  were  fired  with  10  lbs.  powder,  a  64-lb.  cylinder,  and  a 
wad.  After  2  rounds  without  cleaning,  unscrewing  the  plug 
required  the  force  of  six  instead  of  two  men.     At  the  14th  round 
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fissures  began  to  appear  at  tlie  joint  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
bnt  no  eecape  of  gas  was  visible.  With  a  96-lb.  ojlinder  and  wad 
^-charge,  10  lbs. — 7  rounds  more  were  fired,  when  the  gun  burst. 
The  lever  worked  eaeily,  and  the  time  of  loading  was  redaced. 
.  781.  "Whttwobth, — The  screw  breech-stopper  adopted  by  Mr. 
Whitworth  in  his  early  gans,  is 
shown  by  Fig,  859.  A  cap,  re- 
volving in  a  ring  hinged  to  the 
gun,  is  screwed  over  the  end  of 
the  bore.  The  largest  gnu  made 
in  this  way  was  an  80-poander, 
which  was  disabled  afber  a  short 
experimental  service.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  later  ordnance,  even  the 
smallest  field  artillery,  is  mnzzle- 
loading. 

789.  Another  similar  form 
of  breech-Bcrew,  employed  to  some 
extent  on  the  Continent,  is  shown 
by  Figs.  360  and  361. 

783.  Clay.— Fig.  362  shows 
the  apparatus  patented  by  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Clay,  of  the  Mer- 
sey Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Liverpool, 
One  side  of  the  breech  is  enlarged 
to  receive  a  screw-plug,  A,  a 
little  over  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  bore.  A  hole,  C,  in  the  plug, 
forms,  when  the  latter  is  un- 
screwed half  a  turn,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bore,  D,  through  which 
the  charge  is  loaded.  By  screwing 
np  the  plug  half  a  turn,  the  solid  part  of  it  covers  the  end  of  the 
bore  and  sets  closely  against  it.  The  breech  is  thus  opened  by  \ 
one  movement,  and  the  parts,  though  large,  are  simple ;  bnt  the 
obvious  defect  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  suitable  gas-check. 
784.  Cavalli. — This  breech-loader,  for  some  time  noted  on  the 
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Continent  as  the  beBt,  was  invented  in  1846,  hy  Colonel  (now 
General)  Cavalli,  of  the  Sardinian  eervice.  Fig.  363  is  a  horizon- 
tal Bection  of  the  gun ;  Fig.  364,  a  plan  of  the  breech ;  Fig,  365, 


Screw  breech-loader. 

a  horizontal  section,  and  Fig.  366,  a  rear  elevation  of  the  sliding 
wedge.  The  horizontal  mortise,  for  the  32-poiinder,  is  9-4  in- 
deep,  and  3-4  and  3-7  in.  wide.  The  wedge  has  two  handles  ;  the 
charge  is  passed  throngh  the 
larger  one,  the  chain  prevent- 
ing too  great  a  movement.  The 
wedge  slides  on  three  steel  pins, 
to  prevent  excessive  friction. 
In  case  it  is  stuck  by  fouling,  it 
may  be  pried  to  one  side  by 
inserting  a  handspike  in  the 
mortise  shown.  "  The  breech- 
piece  is  found,  after  firing,  to  be 
more  or  leas  moved  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  being  pushed  t«o  far  or  thrown  out  of  its  place."*  Seeing  that 
the  Armstrong  vent-piece  and  the  Kmpp  sliding  stopper,  which 
are  not  wedge-shaped,  are  sometimes  tlirown  out  of  place,  it  is 

•"ArtnieriiU'HaiiiMl."    QibboD,  IBGS. 


^ ^  j 

~~    j    c  o      , 


CI&j'b  breech-loader 
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not  probable  that  this  wedge  would  remain  tight  under  bigh 
charges.  The  apparatus,  however,  is  very  simple,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  use  of  a  cup  or  ring  gas-check. 

785.  Wahbendorf. — This  plan,  Figs.  867  and  868,  was  invented 


FiQ.  363. 


Gavalli  breech-loader. 


in  1846,  by  Baron  Wahrendor^  of  Sweden,  in  connection  with  a 
new  system  of  rifling  and  projectiles  (511).  The  breech-plug  is 
held  in  by  a  horizontal  bolt  passing  through  the  breech.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  parts  cannot  be  handled  with  great  rapidity. 


Fig.  364. 


Gayalli  breech-loader. 


T86.  Prussian. — ^The  early  Prussian  breech-loader  (Fig.  869)  is 
similar  to  that  last  mentioned.  The  leakage  of  gas  is  stopped  by 
a  valve  and  a  papier-mach6  cup. 
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The  Prussian  breech-loader  of  1861,  is  shown  by  Figs.  370  and 
371,    The  sliding-block  is  set  up  by  a  wedge  tightened  by  a  screw. 


FlG&  365  and  366. 


Cayalli  breech-loader. 

T87.  Adams.— A  plan  of  loading  and  cooling  gxm%  from  the 
breech  (Fig.  372)  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Adams,*  and  is  thus  described  in  his  claims :  "  I 
claim,  the  use  and  application  of  a  piston,  for  the  purpose  of 
loading,  cleaning,  and  cooling  a  cannon,  the  stem  or  end  G,  which 
passes  through  the  breech  or  rear  end  of  the  gun  and  is  attached 
to  a  head  or  metallic  piston,  the  circumference  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  bore  of  the  cannon,  and  is  made  to  fit  the  same  exactly,  and 
which  piston-head,  when  drawn  back,  rests  upon  the  main 
shoulder  or  substance  of  the  breech  at  the  point  where  the  rod 
G  connects  therewith,  and  is  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  and 
serve  as  a  valve  to  close  the  lateral  opening  at  the  breech  end 
of  the  cannon,  through  which  water  is  admitted  to  fill  the  boro 
of  the  gun  when  said  piston  is  forced  forward  towards  the  muzzle^ 
and  whieh  piston  plays  forward  and  backward  the  entire  length 
of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  so  as  to  protrude  sufficiently  at  the  muzzle 
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when  forced  forward,  thus   carrying   out  any  Babataoce  of  the 
ex]ianBted  cartridge    after  firing,  and   to  which   pistoa-head  or 


bulb,  the  new  cartridge  is  attached  and  drawn  back  to  the  breech 
or  butt  of  the  gun  by  the  force  applied  to  said  rod,  and  in  which 
condition  the  gun  is  loaded  and  ready  to  bo  again  diecharged. 
"  Second.  I  claim  the  constrnction  and  employment  of  a  lateral 
opening  from  the  main  chamber  or  bore  of  the  guo,  either  paseiag 
throagh  the  brcech-pia  or  otherwise  at  or  near  the  rear  end 
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GIT 


thereof,  and  where  the  same  will  be  closed  and  covered  by  the 
piston-head,  when  the  same  ie  fully  drawn  back  into  (or  by  means 
of  a  tube  or  pipe  connecting  with  a  water-eack  or  veggel),  and  by 


^H 


"MESS 


means  of  which  arrangement  water  is  admitted  and  drawn  into 
the  gnn  by  the  same  force  which  carried  the  piston  forward  to 
receive  the  charge  at  the  mnzzle,  and  is  returned  to  the  vessel 


Adama's  loadiog  &ad  cootiog  (Vom  the  breech. 


again  by  the  same  force  which  carries  in  the  charge,  thus  wasli* 
ing  and  cooling  the  gun  at  every  discharge,  without  any  other 
movement  than  that  necessarily  employed  in  the  act  of  loading 
alone."* 

T88.  Many  other  devices  for  breech-loading,  some  of  them 
ingenious,  have  been  the  snbjeet  of  experiments  more  or  less 
eatisfactory  in  their  results.  The  foregoing  pages  are  simply 
iDtended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  Only  such  guns 
aod  practice  have  been  described  in  detail,  as  appear  to  promise 


*  In  a  recent  patent  (nee  Bnginter,  July  29,  18S4),  Captain  Blakely  has  specified  a 
iDOde  of  hauling  in  the  cbuge  bj  a  rod  numiog  through  a  bole  in  tlie  rear  or  the 
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a  reasonable   degree  of  durability  and  effidencj   in  iron-clad 
warfare. 

789.  The  grand  feature  of  any  BnccesBful  breech-loader  of 
large  calibre^  is  the  removable  gas-check.  The  simplest  and  beet 
form  of  gas-check  that  has  been  severely  tested,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Krupp.  The  French  plan  of  closing  the  bore  weakens  the  gun 
least,  but  it  can  hardly  be  as  quickly  handled  as  Ejupp's. 


PART   II. 


EXPERIMENTS  AGAINST  ARMOR. 


PART    SECOND. 


EXPERIMENTS  AGAINST  ARMOR.* 

790.  The  first  authenticated  experiments  with  Artillery  upon 
Iron  Armor,  were  made  by  John  Stevens,  Esq.,  at  Hoboken, 
TJ.  S.,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Stevens  then  proposed,  for 
the  defence  of  New  York,  a  vessel  to  be  propelled  and  rotated  (to 
train  the  guns)  by  steam,  and  to  be  clad  with  inclined  iron  armor. 
From  that  time  to  the' present,  his  sons,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq., 
projector  of  the  Stevens  Battery ,  and  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Esq.,  have 
conducted  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of 
armor,  and  have  anticipated  many  of  the  results  of  modem  naval 
construction  and  warfare. 

791.  Iron  armor  for  the  protection  of  batteries  was  recom- 
mended by  Colonel  Paixhans,  in  1821. 

793.  "  In  1827,  tne  first  recorded  experiment  that  I  have  as 
yet  found,"  says  Captain  Inglis,  R.  E.,t  "  took  place  at  Woolwich, 
when  Major-General  Ford,  R.  E.,  proposed  to  ascertain  the  resist- 
ance to  cannon-shot  of  a  piece  of  masonry  covered  with  iron.  This 
iron-cased  wall,  5  feet  high  and  7  feet  thick,  was  built  of  Aberdeen 
granite  blocks,  cased  with  two  layers  of  iron  bars,  the  ujider  layer 
being  horizontal,  of  IJ  in.  square,  and  the  other  vertical,  1^  in. 
square,  each  layer  being  strongly  cramped  into  the  granite.  This 
wall  was  fired  at  with  round-shot  from  three  24-pounders,  at  634 
yards  distance,  when  the  effect  of  twenty  round  shot  was,  that 
nineteen  of  the  front  layer  and  five  of  the  inner  layer  were 


*  This  aocotmt  of  experiments  against  armor,  is  compUed  from  the  official  records. 
f  **The  Application  of  Iron  to  Defensive  Works."    B.  E.  Papers,  1862. 
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broken,  four  being  entirely  broken  off  and  the  stone  under  them 
completely  pulverized.* 

793.  "  In  1835,  extensive  experiments  were  conducted  at 
Mentz,  on  plates  of  forged  and  rolled  iron."f 

794.  (StfTI-eiM's  Experiments. — In  a  letter  dated  August  18, 
1841,  written  by  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  to  a  Govern- 

a 

ment  committee  on  coast  and  harbor  defences,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments is  mentioned,  and  the  following  conclusions  are  given: — 
''  The  thickness  (of  iron)  necessary  to  resist  balls  of  the  largest 
size  would  require  to  be  determined  by  experiments.  This  could 
be  easily  and  quickly  done,  but  we  suppose  a  thickness  of  one-half 
or  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  ball  (set  at  an  angle  of  45°) 
would  be  sufficient  to  resist  or  glance  it  off.  If  so,  it  would 
require  only  ^  or  6  inches  to  resist  a  9-in.  shell."  Experi- 
ments are  then  mentioned,  and  the  letter  continues: — "From 
the  above  experiments  it  would  appear  that  it  takes  wood  16 
times  the  thickness  of  iron  to  offer  the  same  resistance  to  a 
ball  fired  with  a  fiill  charge.  Four  inches  of  wrought  iron,  there- 
fore, would  be  equal  to  5  feet  4  inches  of  oak,  which  we  suppose 
sufficient  to  stop  the  horizontal  ball  at  point-blank  distance.":}: 

On  this  letter  was  based  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Stevens  Battei^^  an  iron  vessel,  which  has  been  lying  in  dry  dock, 
nearly  completed,  for  nine  years,  and  which  embodies  a  greater 
part  of  the  best  features  of  modem  construction. 

795.  Thin  Plates  at  Woolwich. — The  next  recorded  experi- 
ments (from  1846  to  1856)  are  mentioned  by  Captain  Inglis, 


*  Captain  Dyer,  R.  A.  (Remarks  on  Iron  Defences,  R.  A.  Inst.)  says  of  this  experi- 
ment that  "after  20  rounds  had  struck,  19  of  the  front  bars  and  5  of  the  horizontal 
course  were  broken  and  4  bars  were  detached.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
considered  so  unsatisfactory  that  all  idea  of  using  iron  as  a  means  of  defence  was  for 
the  time  abandoned;  it  was  again  revived  about  the  year  1850,  by  Lord  Ross  and 
others,  but  apparently  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  these  sweeping  changes  in  old- 
established  notions,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  practical  issue.'' 

f  "  Armor-Plates."    Thos.  W.  Rumble,  C.  E.     Society  of  Engineers,  Oct.,  1861. 

X  In  the  same  letter  (August  13,  1841),  the  Messrs. 'Stevens  propose  the  submerged 
screw  propeller,  a  small  battery  of  the  largest  gfuns,  wrought-iron  breech-loading  guns, 
rifled,  and  lead  or  pewter-coated  shot. 
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R.  E.*  The  first  were  carried  on  "  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Oolquhoun  and  Colonel  Sandham,  upon  thin  wrought-iron  plates 
placed  obliquely  to  the  line  of  fire,  at  angles  varying  from  10°  to 
30®.  The  plates  were  f  of  an  inch  thick,  and  placed,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  a  ship  gun-carriage,  loaded  with  pig-iron ;  after- 
wards attached  to  granite ;  and  lastly,  to  a  mass  of  oak.  They 
were  fired  at  by  an  8-in.  iron  gun,  throwing  a  56-pounder  hollow 
shot,  and  afterwards  by  a  32-pounder  of  56  cwt.,  at  100  yards. 
The  principal  thing  to  observe  in  this  experiment  is,  that  the  shot 
were  almost  always  broken  on  striking  the  plate,  and  a  quantity 
of  splinters  deflected,  and  tliat  a  82-pounder  shot,  striking  at  an 
angle  of  30°,  where  a  former  shot  had  been,  passed  through  the 
plate  and  all  the  4  feet  of  oak.  Another  32-pounder  shot,  fired 
with  a  higher  charge,  broke  up,  and  some  pieces  penetrated  3  feet 
into  the  oak  backing ;  otherwise  not  much  is  to  be  learned  fi'om 
this  experiment. 

796.  "  In  1850,  the  Navy  made  an  experiment  at  Portsmouth, 
to  try  the  eflFect  of  shot  on  f -in.  plates  of  iron,  placed  35  feet  apart, 
with  ribs  representing  a  section  of  the  Siraoom,  This  was  fired  at 
with  32-pounders  and  8-in.  hollow  and  solid  shot,  and  10-in.  hol- 
low shot,  and,  of  course,  offered  little  resistance.  Both  shot  and 
shell  split  and  broke  up  into  innumerable  splinters,  which  caused 
great  havoc.  This  experiment  was  continued  with  32-pounders, 
68-pounders,  8-in.  and  10-in.  hollow  shot,  the  same  year ;  the  f-in. 
iron  being  backed  between  the  ribs  with  oak  and  fir  planking  of 
different  thicknesses,  with  ribs  on  the  inside  similar  to  the  Simoom; 
the  iron,  wood,  ribs,  and  all,  were  of  course  easily  torn  away,  and 
the  effect  of  splinters,  of  both  shot  and  iron,  were  very  destructive. 

797,  4i-Incli  Plates. — "  This  was  followed  by  experiments,. 
also  by  the  Navy,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1 854.  Here  there  was  a  target 
composed  of  4^in.  best  scrap  wrought-iron  plates  backed  with  4 
inches  of  fir  planking,  the  whole  bolted  by  heavy  iron  screw-bolts 
to  a  strong  timber  frame- work,  well  braced  and  strutted.  Ten 
32-pounder  shot  from  a  58-cwt.  gun,  charge  10  lbs.,  at  360  yards, 

*  **The  Application  of  Iron  to  Defensive  Works."    B.  £.  Papers,  1862. 
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strack  the  plates ;  a  single  shot  indented  2  inches ;  two  in  nearly 
the  same  spot,  indented  2^  inches,  and  slightly  cracked  a  plate ; 
fonr  shot  cracked  a  plate  in  four  places,  and  bulged  it  3^  inches ; 
all  the  shot  broke  up.  Two  68-pounder  shot,  charge  16  lbs.,  at 
1250  yards,  indented  about  1^  inches,  and  cracked  the  plate,  and 
were  supposed  to  break  up.  Ten  from  same  gun,  chaige  13  lbs., 
at  400  yards,  struck  the  plates — ^indentation  caused  by  one  shot, 
2^  inches ;  each  shot  more  or  less  cracked  the  plates,  and  several 
near  the  same  spot  injured  them  very  much.  Subsequently, 
68-pounder  shot,  charge  16  lbs.,  at  400  yards,  nearly  destroyed 
the  target  and  backing. 

798,  "  About  the  same  time,  plates  of  J,  f ,  and  f-in.  thick- 
nesses were  fired  at,  and  it  was  found  that  solid  and  hollow  shot 
would  pass  through  |  and  f-in.  iron,  without  breaking;  that 
hollow  shot  break  up  in  passing  through  ^-in.  iron,  and  that 
both  solid  and  hollow  break  up  in  passing  through  f  th  iron." 

799.  Oen.  Totten's  Experimento. — ^^From  1853  to  1855  Gen- 
eral Totten,  of  the  United  States  Army,  carried  on  some  interest- 
ing experiments  in  some  degree  involving  the  question  of  iron 
defences.  In  his  first  target,  containing  six  embrasures,  a  variety 
of  materials  was  tried,  namely,  granite,  hydraulic  cement  con- 
crete, asphaltic  concrete,  and  lead  concrete,  and  brickwork.  In 
one  of  these  embrasures  the  throat  was  composed  of  wrought-iron, 
8  in.  thick,  made  up  of  sixteen  ^-in.  thicknesses,  set  partly  in 
cement  concrete  and  partly  in  brickwork.  In  one  lead  and 
cement  concrete  was  notched,  and  protected  by  wrought-iron 
plates  2  in.  thick  and  6  in.  wide.  And  in  one  these  two 
plans  were  combined  with  asphaltic  cement.  His  second  target 
contained  three  embrasures.  One  had  its  throat  or  jambs  com- 
posed of  wrought  iron,  4  in.  thick,  10  in.  wide,  made  up 
of  eight  thicknesses  of  boiler-plates  riveted  (rivets  countersunk 
and  fiush)  together,  backed  by  a  small  mass  of  tough  cast  iron. 
This  embrasure  was  built  of  granite,  and  had  shutters  in  two 
leaves  of  three  thicknesses  of  |-in.  boiler  plate.  I  believe 
there  was  thin  sheet  lead  between  the  wrought  and  cast  iron. 
Another  embrasure  in  the  second  target  was  of  similar  construe- 
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tion  to  the  last,  only  in  brickwork  instead  of  granite ;  there  were 
no  shutters,  but  a  projecting  portion  of  brickwork  was  protected 
by  ^-in,  wrought  plate.  The  last  embrasure  was  of  similar 
form  to  the  other  two,  but  of  cement  concrete ;  it  had  the  8-in. 
wrought-iron  throat  used  in  the  former  target,  and  a  projection 
covered  by  J-in.  plate.  The  general  result  of  the  experiments 
was,  BO  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  that  grape-shot  passed  through, 
or  entirely  carried  away  ^-in.  boiler-plate,  but  that  canister 
shot  produced  no  injurious  effects ;  that  shutters,  H  in.  thick, 
of  boiler-plate  stopped  grape-shot,  but  were  bent  by  it,  and  were 
quite  disabled  by  heavier  shot;  that  the  2-in.  offset  plates  of 
wrought  iron  did  not  stand  against  a  42-pounder ;  that  throat- 
plates  of  4  in.  wrought  iron,  in  f-in.  thicknesses,  backed  by 
cast  iron,  being  struck  two  or  three  times  by  a  68-pounder  solid 
shot,  were  carried  away,  the  cast-iron  backing  being  cracked  and 
broken;  and  that  8-in.  wrought  gorge  plates,  in  sixteen  thick- 
nesses, were  bent  and  finally  torn  from  their  fastenings  by  42-lb. 
solid  shot,  and  even  were  considerably  injured  when  struck  seve- 
ral times  by  a  24-pounder  at  95  yards.  The  great  advantage  of 
a  single  mass  of  wrought  iron  over  one  composed  of  several  thin- 
ner plates  was  noticed ;  that  the  brittleness  of  cast  iron  unfits  it 
for  use  as  a  means  of  directly  resisting  heavy  shot ;  and  that  a 
cast-iron  block,  protected  by  a  4-in.  compound  plate,  was  always 
broken  up,  splintered,  and  badly  cracked.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary here  to  notice  the  performance  of  the  other  materials  ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  remember  that,  next  to  wrought  iron,  lead  con- 
crete proved  the  best  material.  It  is  of  course  less  resisting  and 
more  costly  than  wrought  iron,  but  it  will  not  crack  and  splinter. 
Heavy  shot  at  high  velocities  mould  for  themselves  a  symmetrical 
bed  in  which  they  are  found  crushed ;  in  fact,  the  effect  is  quite 
local,  and  even  shells  exploding  in  it  produced  no  cracks." 

800.  Floating  Batteries. — In  1855  floating  batteries,  covered 
with  44-in.  plates,  3  ft.  long  x  20  in.  wide,  secured  to  the  wooden 
Inill  by  If-in.  screw-bolts,  received  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batte- 
ries at  Kinbum.  The  following  particulars  are  from  Commander 
Dahlgren's  account  of  the  action : — "  The  French  floating  batte- 
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ries  Devastation^  Lave  and  Tonnamie  steamed  in  to  make  their 
first  essay,  anchoring  some  600  or  700  yards  off  the  S.  E.  bastion 
of  Fort  Kinburn.  *  *  *  Tlie  Russians  could  only  reply  with 
81  cannon  and  mortars,  and  no  guns  of  heavier  calibre  than  82- 
pounders,  while  many  were  lower.  *  *  *  This  was  the  sole  occa- 
sion in  which  the  floating  batteries  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  endurance.  *  *  *  They  were  hulled  repeatedly  by  shot ; 
one  of  them  (the  Devastation)^  it  is  said,  67  times,  without  any 
other  effect  on  the  stout  iron  plates  than  to  dent  them,  at  the 
most,  \\  in. — still  there  were  10  men  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
battery  by  shot  and  shell  which  entered  the  ports." 

801,  In  March,  1856,  the  Messrs.  Stevens  made  the  following 
experiment  at  Hoboken.  The  target  (vertical),  3  ft.  2  in.  x  4  ft. 
4  in.  face  was  composed  of  four  1-in.  plates,  two  J-in.  plates,  one 
f-in.  plate,  and  lastly  two  |-in.  plates,  in  all  6f  inches  of  wrought 
iron.  The  bolts,  48  in  number,  were  in  8  vertical  and  6  horizon- 
tal rows.  The  target  was  set  up  against,  but  not  fastened  to,  a 
mass  of  pine  timber.  A  125-lb.  (10-in.)  ball  with  10  lbs.  of 
powder,  range  24  feet,  cracked  the  three  first  plates  around  the  bolt 
holes,  a  disk  being  nearly  broken  out  of  the  outer  one.  No  other 
plates  were  cracked.     The  back  was  indented  about  three  inches. 

SOa.  "  In  the  middle  of  1856,*  Sir  John  Burgoyne  collected 
what  little  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of  applying  iron  to  para- 
pets of  batteries,  both  floating  and  on  shore,  and  moved  the 
Government  to  consider  the  important  question  of  giving  better 
cover  to  guns,  and  by  the  use  of  iron  to  reduce  the  external  open- 
ings of  embrasures.  Several  high  authorities  were  consulted,  and 
some  good  opinions  given.  From  what  had  then  been  done,  it 
appeared  that  4|-in.  wrought  iron  on  a  ship's  side  was  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  2J  in.,  by  a  68-lb.  shot,  at  400  yards;  that  4j 
in.  of  wrought  iron  completely  protected  a  ship's  side  against 
68-pounders,  at  1200  yards ;  that  they  gave  considerable  protec- 
tion against  the  same  gun,  at  600  yards,  and  but  little,  at  400 
yards ;  that  they  gave  considerable  protection  against  32-pound- 

*  Captain  IngUs's  aocount  continued. 
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era  solid,  and  8-in.  56-lb.  hollow  shot,  at  400  yards  ;  a  32- 
pounder  shot  penetrated  only  Ij  or  If  in.,  and  the  hollow 
shot  only  one  in. ;  but  three  or  four  shot  of  the  same  kind  striking 
near  together  will  break  up  the  plates. 

"  From  some  experiments  in  France,  iron  plates,  3'94  in.  in 
thickness,  were  found  to  resist  about  fourteen  shots  per  square 
metre  (lOf  square  feet,  English)  from  a  French  30-pounder  (Eng- 
lish 32*4  lbs.),  at  300  metres  distance ;  and  5^-in.  plates  gave  a 
resistance  of  eighteen  shots  per  square  metre." 

803.  CJast'-lron  Blocks.'^ — ^' Many  suggestions  were  made,  and 
amongst  them,  that  cast-iron  blocks  should  be  tried  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, in  1857,  experiments  were  carried  on  at  Woolwich 
against  large  8-ton  cast-iron  blocks,  8  feet  by  2  feet,  2^  feet  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved  together,  and  partially  backed  by  heavy 
blocks  of  granite.  They  were  first  fired  at  with  a  68-pounder, 
95-cwt.  gun,  at  400  yards,  charge  16  lbs.,  solid  cast-iron  shot ; 
these  shot  made  indentations  of  from  1*3  in.  to  1*6  in.,  and 
cracked,  displaced,  and  broke  up  the  blocks  very  much.  Some 
wronght-iron  shot  (the  same  gun)  indented  from  1*6  in.  to  1*9 
in.,  and  broke  off  large  fragments  and  scattered  the  iron  in 
pieces  of  from  10  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  Subsequently  a  cast-iron  block, 
6  ft.  X  4  ft.  and  2  ft.  thick,  weighing  9  tons  13  cwt.,  was  fired  at 
with  the  same  gun,  at  same  range,  with  wrought  and  cast  shot, 
by  which  it  was  cracked   all    through.     Cast-iron   shot  broke 

*  A  oorreBpondent  of  the  London  Engineer  gives  the  following  account  of  ex- 
periments against  cast  iron  in  Russia,  1863: 

"Another  interesting  experiment  was  tried  with  cast-iron  armor-plates^  proposed 
for  forts,  in  blocks  4  ft  thick,  2  ft.  liigh.  This  block  was  fired  at  with  round-shot 
from  68-pounders,  at  700  fl.  distance.  The  first  shot  took  off  a  mass  of  100  lbs.  weight 
from  the  lower  comer;  the  second  shot  struck  low,  and  only  carried  away  a  few 
pounds;  the  third  shot  struck  fair,  and  cracked  the  plate  every  way;  the  fourth  and 
fifUi  shots  hit  fair,  and  shivered  the  whole  mass. 

"The  reason  for  trying  cast  iron  was  simply  tliis — it  can  be  produced  in  Russia. 
At  present  armor-plates  come  from  abroad.  Greneral  Todtleben,  who  was  present, 
suggested  trying  combined  cast  and  wrought  iron — around  the  embrasure  wrought 
iron,  and  between  them  filled  up  with  cast  iron;  and  targets  are  now  being  constructed 
of  this  description  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  principle. 

'  The  resiUt  on  cast  iron  alone — where,  as  in  this  experiment,  the  block  was  4  ft. 
thick— was,  that  a  few  round  shots,  at  point-blank  distance,  destroyed  the  mass.'* 
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up ;  wrought-iron  shot  recoiled  considerably,  and  were  much 
flattened." 

804.  4-Iiicli  Iron.— steel.* — "  After  this,  in  1866,  wrought 
plates,  furnished  by  diflFerent   makers,  4   in.  thick,  backed  by 

2  feet  of  woodwork,  were  fired  at  by  68-pounder8,  at  Woolwich. 
The  cast-iron  shot,  at  600  yards,  indented  from  1  in.  to  2"3  and  3 
in.,  and  cracked  and  bent  the  plates;  wrought-iron  shot,  at 
600  yards,  indented  from  2*2  to  2*8  in.,  and  carried  away 
pieces;  cast-iron  shot,  at  400  yards,  indented  2*2  in.,  and 
cracked  the  plates,  drove  in  bolts,  and  shattered  bulkhead; 
wrought-iron  shot,  at  400  yards,  indented  3  in.,  and  went  right 
through  a  plate  without  cracking  it.  This  large  bulkhead,  weigh- 
ing more  than  30  tons,  was  driven  back  by  the  blows  it  received, 

3  or  4  feet. 

SOS.  "After  this,  in  1867,  more  wrought  plates  by  diflFerent 
makers,  4  in.  thick,  and  steel  2  in.  thick,  secured  by  bolts* 
to  2  feet  of  oak,  were  fired  at  with  68-pounders,  at  600  and  400 
yards  at  Woolwich,  the  general  result  of  which  was  that  wrought- 
iron  shot  at  600  yards  passed  through,  and  cast-iron  shot  at  600 
yards  were  resisted,  but  they  crushed  the  iron,  and  by  a  repetition 
of  blows  would  ultimately  destroy  the  plates.  At  400  yards,  the 
plates  were  quite  broken  up  by  both  cast  and  wrought  shot.  Mr. 
Begbie's  2-in.  steel  did  not  stand." 

806.  Firing  Through  Heater. — In  December,  1867,  Mr. 
Whitwortli's  24-pounder  howitzer, — 4  and  4J  in.  bore ;  twist,  1  turn 
in  40  inches ;  charge,  2^  lbs. ;  shell,  flat  headed,  of  24  lbs.  weight, 
— was  fired  through  water  at  various  angles,  at  a  4-in.  (8-in.  after 
the  3d  round)  oak  butt.     The  gun  was  16  feet  above  a  horizontal 

*  A  correspondent  ci  the  London  Engineer  thus  mentions  late  Bossian  experiments 
against  steel  armor. 

"The  plates  of  Petin,  Gaudet,  and  Co.,  the  Thames  CJompany,  John  Brown  and  Co., 
the  Parkgate  Company,  have  all  been  tried,  with  results  similar  to  those  obtained  in 
England.  One  hammered  steel  armor-plate,  4:^  in.  thick,  was  fired  at  by  the  ordinary 
68-lb.  naval  gun,  and  the  plate  was  hit  in  three  places,  on  a  line  about  the  centre  of 
the  width,  and  at  pretty  equal  distance.  The  penetration  was  not  quite  so  deep  as  in 
the  iron;  but,  on  removing  the  plate  from  the  target,  it  was  found  that  the  back  of 
the  plate,  behind  where  the  shots  struck,  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  plate 
was  cracked  i|p  whole  length.*' 
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plane  paseing  through  the  foot  of  the  hatt.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  113,  aiid  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  od  Ordnance,  1863 :  "  Firing  with  SJ"  depresaion  it 
penetrated  through  13  feet  of  water  and  then  13  in.  of  oak ;  but 
after  penetrating  20  feet  of  water,  the  velocity  became  so  much 
reduced  that  when  it  struck  the  target  it  only  grazed.  Distance 
of  target,  100  feet."  At  the  same  time,  and  in  March,  1858,  simi- 
lar experiments  were  continued  with  the  "Whitworth  24-poTinder 
howitzer.     The  results  aro  given  in  Tables  114  and  115. 
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807.  Compariion    or  6$-Pounden   and 

"In  1858,*  the  effect  of  68-pounderB  and  32-pounders,  at  100 
yards,  against  iron  plates,  was  compared  at  Portsmouth,  when 
one  68-lb.  shot  was  fouud  to  do  as  much  damage  to  a  plate 
and  more  to  the  woodwork  frame  of  a  sliip  than  5  32'pounder8 
striking  close  together,  and  at  20  yards  some  4-in.  wrought 
plates  on  a  ship's  side  were  not  penetrated  by  a  68-pounder  cast- 
shot  with  full  service  charge ;  but  a  wrought  shot,  of  72  lbs.  from 


*  Captain  India's  i 
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same  gun,  did  just  penetrate  them.  Also,  it  was  found,  that  hollow 
shot,  red-hot  shot,  and  shell,  made  little  impression  on  4rin. 
plates  at  either  200  or  400  yards ;  that,  at  200  yards,  the  effects 
were  much  increased.  At  100  yards  2  or  3  hollow  shot,  red-hot 
shot,  and  shell,  striking  at  same  spot,  would  penetrate  a  4-in. 
plate,  but  a  single  32-pounder  cast  shot  at  that  range  would  sink 
deep  into  a  4-in.  plate,  but  not  get  through.  At  20  yards,  cast 
shot  did  very  little  more  damage  than  at  100  yards.  It  was  also 
important  to  observe  that  if  a  shot  does  get  through  iron  it  does 
far  more  damage  than  if  it  had  only  gone  through  timber. 

808.  umitwortli  68-Poander  4-Ineh  Plates.— ^' In  the 
autumn  of  1858,  a  Whitworth  68-pounder  fired  solid  cast  and 
wrought  shot  against  4-in.  wrought  plates  on  ship's  side  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  ranges  from  350  and  450  yards.  A  cast  shot,  at  350 
yards,  dented  a  plate  f  in.,  bulged  it  1}  in.,  cracked  it,  and 
started  12  bolts,  and  at  400  yards  much  the  same.  A  wrought 
shot  at  450  yards  went  right  through  4-iu.  plate  and  7-in.  of  oak 
in  ship's  side.  After  this  the  gun  burst."  The  details  of  this  ex- 
periment are  given  in  Table  116. 

809.  4-Iiich  Plates ;  68  and  32-Pounders. — '^  In  !N'ovember, 
1858,*  the  Erebus  and  Meteor  floating  batteries  were  fired  at 
at  Portsmouth.  The  former  ship's  side  had  a  \  inside  skin  on  iron 
ribs,  outside  this  5  or  6-in.  oak  plank,  and  4-in.  wrought  plates 
outside  all.  The  Meteor^s  side  was  made  up  of  an  inner  planking 
of  oak  from  4  to  9  in.  thick,  then  10-in.  oak  timbers  4  in.  apart, 
then  6-in.  outside  oak  planking  with  wrought  4-in.  plates  outside 
all.  32  and  68-pounders  at  400  yards  did  no  serious  damage  in- 
board to  the  Meteor^  but  68-pounder8  penetrated  the  Erebus^  and 
did  as  much  damage  as  a  volley  of  grape-shot.  The  Meteor  also 
resisted  a  wrought  68  shot  at  400  yards,  and  sustained  only  trifling 
injury  in-board  at  300  yards.  A  68-pounder  shell,  with  weight 
of  sand=to  bursting  charge,  indented  a  plate  \  in.,  but  did  not 
crack  it. 

810.  §-Iiicli   Plate;    68-Pounders. — <' In    1858,    a    large 

*  Captain  iDglis^s  acoount  continued. 
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Table  OXVI.— Whupwobth  GS-Poumdib  aqainot  4-Ihoh  PLATBa     R  M.  S. 

"EXOBLLBNT,"  OOT.  8,  1868. 

GoN. — 68-Pounder  Block ;  Diameter  of  Bore,  5  in.  and  5^  in. ;  Rifling,  I  turn  in  100 

inches. 
Projzctiles. — Weight,  68  lbs.;  Cast  Iron,  12*7  in.  long;  Wrought  Iron,  11*7  in.  long. 

Some  of  these  were  hardened. 
Tasgzt. — Plates  13  ft.  long  x  i  ft.  9  in.  high  x 4  in.  thick;  Target,  13  x  10  ft.,  fastened 

to  the  side  of  the  Alfred  frigate. 
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wronght  plate  G  ft.  x  6  ft.  and  8  in.  thick,  weighing  5  tons,  lean- 
ing back  about  10*^,  and  supported  by  large  fragments  of  cast  iron 
used  in  some  former  experiments,  these  again  backed  with  heavy 
blocks  of  granite,  were  fired  at  with  68-pounders,  solid,  cast,  and 
wrought  shot,  at  Woolwich,  at  600  and  400  yards, — charge,  16  lbs. 
At  600  yards,  a  cast  shot  indented  1*25  in.,  cracked  the  plate 
slightly  on  its  face,  bulged  it  in  with  a  wide  crack  behind,  which 
was  afterwards  increased.  At  400  yards,  a  cast  shot  indented  1*4 
in.,  and    extended    the  cracks    very  much.      At  600  yards,   a 
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wrought  shot  broke  off  large  fragments,  and  in  fact  quite  broke 
it  np.  The  report  adds  that  when  this  plate  began  to  break  np 
its  destruction  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  east  blocks  in  1857. 

811.  14-Incli  Tborneycroft  Shield. — ^'In  1859,  Messrs. 
Thomeycroft,  of  Wolverhampton,  proposed  to  Captain  Wrottedey 
the  use  of  rolled  iron  tongued  and  grooved  bars  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers, as  an  inexpensive  method  of  applying  iron  to  resist  heavy  shot. 
The  great  advantage  offered  was  that  of  producing  a  mass  of 
wrought  iron  at  about  £16  per  ton,  whereas  in  other  forms  it 
had  not  been  previously  put  together  under  thrice  that  cost. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  strongly  advocated  the  principle,  and  a 
shield  measuring  10  ft.  x  4  ft.  6  in.  high  and  14  in.  thick, 
with  an  embrasure  opening  in  it,  was  tried  at  Portsmouth.  On 
the  first  day's  trial  seven  68-pounder8  shot  at  400  yards  range, 
striking  fairly,  made  a  very  trifling  impression,  except  in  those 
parts  where  large  vertical  bolts  passing  through  the  heart  of  the 
bars  had  weakened  them.  This  iron  mantelet  showed  such 
powers  of  resistance  on  this  occasion,  that  subsequently  it  under- 
went further  trial  with  a  G8-pounder  at  400  yards ;  6  cast-iron 
shot  struck  the  target,  were  of  course  broken  up,  but  indented  1 
in.  and  cracked  it  slightly ;  one  of  these  shot  on  an  old  shot  mark, 
carried  away  a  piece  of  the  target.  8  wrought-iron  shot  stmck 
it,  1  chipped  off  a  piece,  2  carried  away  parts  of  the  top  sill  of 
port,  5  indented  and  cracked  slightly.  Greatest  depth  of  indent, 
2  inches.  Altogether,  except  for  an  error  in  construction,  the 
result  was  considered  very  favorable  to  rolled-iron  bars  in  layers, 
and  further  trials  hereafter  described  were  soon  determined 
upon. 

813.  Special  Comniiuee;  li-Iufh,  S-Incl^  9^-Iiicli,  S-Inck 
Plates. — "During  1850,  a  Special  Committee  carried  on  a  series 
of  experiments*  on  iron  plates  of  various  thickness  of  which  the 


*  Captain  Djer,  R.  A.,  sajs  as  to  the  experiments  made  by  this  Committee  ("  Re- 
marks on  Iron  Defences,"  R.  A.  Inst),  that  **the  result,  arriTed  at,  was,  that  a  good 
wrought-iron  plate  4^  in.  in  thickoesn,  backed  with  IS  in.  of  teak,  is  considered 
for  all  practical  purposes  proof  a^i^ainst  any  ordnance  not  exceeding  the  GS-pounder  or 
100-pounder  Annstrong,  at  a  range  of  400  jards. 
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following  ifl  an  outline :  "  They  commenced  upon  plates  respec- 
tively 1^5  2,  2i,  3  in.  in  thickness,  bolted  to  a  timber  target 
representing  the  side  of  a  50-gun  frigate,  of  oak  from  18  in. 
to  24  in.  thick.  A  shell  weighing  78  lbs.  when  filled  with  sand, — 
charge,  10  lbs., — thickened  at  the  head,  fired  from  one  of  Sir  "W". 
Armstrong's  guns  at  400  yards,  passed  readily  through  the  1^  and 
2-in.  plates,  and  of  4  shells  fired  against  3-in.  plates,  2  were 
resisted,  although  they  injured  the  plate  and  timber  a  good  deal, 
and  2  passed  tlirough  the  plates,  but  not  through  the  timber. 
An  8-in.  shell  (68-pounder)  16  lbs.  charge,  made  a  circular  crack 
in  a  2i  plate,  but  did  not  drive  any  of  the  plate  into  the  timber. 
All  these  shells  were  of  course  broken.  Puddled  steel  and  cast- 
iron  solid  shot  from  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  80-pounder  (11  lbs.  charge) 
passed  through  the  2i  and  3-in.  plates  and  timber,  the  steel 
entire,  the  cast  iron  in  fragments,  doing  much  damage  by 
splinters. 

813.  **Truity,»»  4-Iiich  Plates. — "The  ^Trusty'  was  next 
fired  at ;  her  side  consisted  of  wrought  4-in.  plates  on  2  feet  1 
in.  solid  oak.  At  400  yards,  72  lbs.  cast  fiat-headed  shot  from 
Sir  W.  Armstrong's  80-pounder  gun,  broke  the  plates  but  did  not 
pierce ;  shot  broke  up  of  course.  The  puddled  steel  shot  broke 
in  a  large  portion  of  a  plate.  A  homogeneous  iron  fairly  pene- 
trated both  plate  and  timber.  At  200  yards  the  cast-iron  conical- 
headed  shot  100  lbs.  did  a  good  deal  of  injury  but  did  not  pene- 


"^  During  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  although,  except  in  rare  cases,  ships 
of  this  construction  were  impenetrable,  still,  that  penetration  was  at  last  obtained 
coupled  with  most  terrible  destruction  if  struck  several  times  with  heavy  projectiles 
near  the  same  spot.  The  shot  on  impact  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  carried  through 
with  the  fragments  of  the  iron  and  wood;  the  plate  in  this  case  not  only  not  affording 
any  protection,  but  materially  increasing  the  destructive  effect  of  the  shot ;  on  one 
occasion  the  number  of  pieces  produced  by  a  single  shot  were  carefully  collected,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  were  over  700  pieces  of  wood  and  iron  each  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  formidable.  The  possibility  of  such  destructive  and  alarming  effects  have  led 
many  to  question  the  advantages  of  iron  defences ;  but  I  think  few  except  those 
whose  sympathies  are  wedded  to  the  romantic  notion  of  '  the  wooden  walls  of  Eng- 
land,* would  hesitate  to  prefer  defence  capable  of  resisting  all  missiles  under  ordinary 
circumstances, — defective  only  in  the  improbable  event  of  several  shot  striking  the 
same  spot,  to  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Armstrong  100-pounder  aheU  with  8^  lbs. 
of  poweri  or  Martin's  liquid  iron  shelL" 
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trate.  A  homoj^eneoua  iron  7&-lb,  shot  pnnehed  a  hole  tlirongli 
plate  and  penetrated  10  in.  intx)  the  timber,  and  a  homogeaeons 
shot  of  100  Iba.  at  a  lower  velocity,  did  not  panch  a  hole,  but 
made  a  large  fracture ;  oblique  shots  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  the 


The  floating  batter/  Thaiy 

side  of  the  vessel  caused  lees  injnry  than  direct  shots.  The 
bolts  holding  the  Trusty  s  plates  rarely  yielded  except  when 
directly  h  t 

814.  4}-lncb  Plates. — After  this  the  same  Committee  fired 
at  some  4^  rolled  plates  from  Messrs.  Palmer's  and  some  2-in. 
plates  from  the  Mersey  Company,  bolted  to  a  section  of  a  .50-gan 
frigate,  with  homogenous  iron  bolts  double  nutted.  The  3-in. 
plates  could  not  resist  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  80-pounder  shell  at 
400;  the  shell  broke  up,  but  always  passed  through  the  plate.  A 
68-pounder  shell  at  same  range,  16  lbs,  chaise,  broke  the  2-in, 
plate,  bat  did  not  penetrate  deep  into  timber.    The  4^  plates  had 
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a  hole  punched  in  them  by  a  homogeneous  flat-headed  shot,  and 
the  plate  was  forced  3  in.  into  timber,  and  several  shot  striking 
together,  some  of  the  plate  was  driven  in  20  in.  Altogether 
these  4r^in.  plates  were  considered  to  stand  well. 

8 IS. — "Some  experiments  were  also  about  the  same  time 
carried  on  at  Portsmouth,  tending  to  show  that  three  68-lb.  shot, 
striking  close  to  the  same  point,  will,  at  200  yards,  break  up  and 
drive  in  4J-in.  wrought-iron  plates  attached  to  a  timber  ship's 
side.  This  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  although  thin 
wrought  plates  will  break  up  cast-iron  shell,  little  advantage  will 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  iron,  unless  it  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
both  the  fragments  of  shell  and  of  cast-iron  shot ;  that  ships  with 
4i  in.  of  rolled  plates  were  invulnerable  by  any  projectile  then 
in  use,  and  that  plates  should  be  strongly  backed  and  secured  by 
strong  wrought-iron  bolts  with  double  nuts. 

816.  Jonei'i  Inclined  Target. — ^^In  August,  1860,  Jones's 
(miscalled)  angular  butt  was  tried  at  Portsmouth.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  ribs  of  ^-in.  iron  plates,  21  in.  deep,  spaced  14 
in.  apart,  connected  together  at  outside  and  top  and  bottom 
with  -J-in.  iron  pieces,  screwed  and  nutted  to  the  ribs,  outside 
this  was  laid  13^  in.  of  stout  fir  planking,  and  outside  this  the 
armor-plates,  the  whole  structure  measuring  39  in.  through, 
and  being  placed  at  an  angle  of  52°  with  the  perpendicular.  The 
armor-plates  were  4J-in.  and  3^in.  steel,  and  4rJ-in.  wrought- 
iron  from  the  Mersey  Works,  and  4J-in.  of  Derbyshire  iron. 
The  butt,  with  a  strong  and  solid  foundation,  and  well  supported 
by  stanchions,  was  placed  on  the  upper  deck  of  an  old  vessel  and 
fired  at  by  a  68-pounder  solid  cast-iron  shot,  16  lbs.  charge,  range 
200  yards.  The  result  of  35  rounds  was  reported  to  be  that  the 
penetration  was  less  than  half  that  on  perpendicular  plates,  and 
that  the  effect  on  the  woodwork  backing  was  very  slight,  com- 
pared with  that  when  the  plates  are  on  a  ship's  side.  The  Derby- 
shire wrought  iron  was  extremely  brittle ;  that  by  Mersey  Com- 
pany was  far  better;  the  steel  plates  useless.  One  4^  Mei*sey 
wrought-iron  plate,  7  ft.  x  3  ft.,  took  17  blows  in  an  area  of 
13  square  feet  before  any  part  of  it  was  removed,  and  then. 
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Table  CXYIL— Expebdiekts  aoaxxst  Jones's  Ikclinkd  Target.    Aug.  21, 1861. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  (Fig.  374)  show  the  numbers  of  these  rounds. 

Gun. — Armstrong  loo-pdr.  of  81  cwt. 
Shot. — Elongated  solid  cast  iron,  with  spherical  head.     Charge,  14  lbs. 

Range — 200  yards. 
Targkt. — The  plates  Nos.  i  and  2  were  4^  in. ;  Nos.  3  and  4  were  5^  in.  thick,  and 
each  one  7x3  feet,  showing  a  vertical  height  of  4^  ft.  They  were  secured  to  I  ft.  square 
balks  of  pine  by  screw-bolts  with  conical  countersunk  heads,  if-in.  bolts.  These  plates 
rested  on  plates  15  in.  wide  by  if  in.  thick  let  into  the  backing  of  timber.  Angle  of  in- 
clination, 50°  53'  from  the  perpendicular. 


1 

1 

Diameter  of 
Indent. 

Depth  of 
Indent 

Bemarks. 

In. 

in. 

I 

6 

I 

No  fracture }  2  bolts  broken,  and  3  shaken. 

2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Missed. 

4 

•  •  • 

«•  • 

Struck  wood  framing. 

S 

6 

I 

Plate  slightly  bulged  and  started  up  f  in. }  crack,  7  in.  long. 

6 

6 

* 

3  bolts  broken  out. 

7 

6 

'A 

Plate  bulged  ^  in. 

8 

6 

I 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Missed. 

10 

•  •  • 

1* 

Bolt  driven  in  i^  in. 

II 

6 

•A 

4  cracks  5  to  8  in.  long. 

12 

6 

i 

Crack  1 1  in.  long  x  I  in.  deep  to  edge  of  plate. 

>3 

6 

li 

14 

6 

1* 

15 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

Broke  a  piece  of  plate  out  8  x  6|  in. ;  5  shot  now  in  space  i»  x  21 
in. ;  upper  edge  of  No.  2  plate  started  up  I  to  2  in. 

16 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Missed. 

17 

6 

i 

18 

6 

»i 

Crack  7  in.  long,  and  4  small  cracks. 

«9 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

Missed. 

20 

6 

i 

21 

6 

i 

22 

•  «  • 

«•  • 

Six  shot  now  in  a  space  12  x  21  in. ;  breaking  out  2  f^.  x  1  ft  4  in. 
of  No.  2  plate,  and  bulging  framework  to  a  depth  of  4  in. ;  pul- 
verizing the  wood. 

All  the  shot  appeared  to  break,  upon  striking,  into  nnmerons  fhigments,  which  generaUy  feU  b»> 
tween  000  and  1000  yards  beyond. 
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Table  CXYIIL — Ezpebiments  against  Jones's  Target  plaoed  Yebtioallt. 

Sept.  18,  1861. 

The  plates  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  target  was  merely  raised  to  a  vertical  position  and  secured  by  heavy 
balks  of  timber. 

Gun. — Armstrong  I oo- Pounder;  Charge,  14 lbs.;  Shot,  cast  iron,  conical  headed ;  Range, 
200  yards.     The  numbers  in  diamonds  (Fig.  374)  show  the  nnmbers  of  these  rounds. 


No.  of 
^Sound. 

Dlam.  of 
Indent 

Depth  of 
Indent 

Bemarks. 

In. 

in. 

I 

6 

If  and  i| 

4  securing  bolts  broken  and  a  number  of  bolts  started. 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Securing  bolts  all  broken ;  plate  fell  to  the  deck. 

3 

6 

li 

Shot  broke  up ;  bulge,  f  in. ;  crack,  8  in.  long ;  upper  edge 
started  from  backing  if  in. ;  plate  badly  welded. 

4 

7 

li 

Crack  14  in.  long,  and  2  short  cracks. 

5 

7 

'1 

2  bolts  broken  and  several  started. 

6 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Drove  fragment  of  plate  18  x  20  In.  into  backing  la  in. 

7 

7 

li 

2  bolts  broken  and  more  sUrted. 

8 

6 

li 

I  small  crack;  bulge,  if  in. ;  outer  edge  started  2  to  3  in. 
from  backing. 

9 

6 

H 

10 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Drove  piece  of  plate  17  x  24  in.  into  backing  10  in. ;  I  crack 
14  in.  long. 

II 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Drove  piece  of  plate  12x9  into  backing  8  in. 

12 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Drove  piece  of  plate  17x7  into  backing  7  in. ;  opened  former 
cracks ;  plate  ready  to  fall,  and  secured  by  a  rope. 

>3 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

Plate  detached,  and  fell  overboard. 

even,  the  iron  was  not  penetrated  nor  the  woodwork  much 
injured."  The  oflBcial  account  of  these  experiments  is  given  in 
Tables  117  and  118. 

817.  Compariion  of   Elongated  and  Spherical  Projec- 
tlle§.^ — "A  general  comparison  was  also  made  about  this  time 


*  Captain  Inglis's  account  continued. 
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between  the  effects  of  elongated  and  spherical  shot  upon  iron  plates 
at  200  yards,  which  went  to  show  that  an  elongated  shot  pene- 
trated more  than  a  spherical  one,  striking  with  the  same  momen- 
tum, but  the  blow  of  the  elongated  was  less  spread  and  the 
smashing  effect  less.  Also,  that  a  flat-headed  elongated  shot 
penetrated  deeper  than  a  spherical,  because  the  latter  spreads 
out  on  striking,  and  thus  has  a  larger  surface  opposed,  while  the 
elongated  shot  punches  a  hole  out  for  itself. 

818.  Tliomejrcrofl  lO-Incli  Shield.^ — ^^In  the  autunm  of 

*  Captain  Dyer,  in  his  paper  before  quoted  ("  Remarks  on  Iron  Defences"),  thus 
refers  to  the  history  and  objects  of  the  "  Thomeycroft"  bars: — "As  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  some  further  experiments  should  be  carried  on  to  determine  the  best 
quality  of  iron  for  defensive  purposes,  a  committee  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  might  not  be  possible,  by  some  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor-plates,  to  lessen  the  thickness  of  4^  in.,  and  also  to  devise  some 
mode  of  attachment  that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  bolt-holes,  and  the  tongue  and 
groove.  The  question  of  employing  iron  for  land  defences  was  also  submitted  for 
their  consideration^  as  the  Defence  Ck)mmission  had  some  idea  of  employing  iron  very 
largely  in  constructing  the  works  at  Spithead,  Portland,  &c.  This  idea  g^ve  rise  to 
the  experiments  that  were  carried  on  with  the  Thomeycroft  bars.  As  greater  resist- 
ance to  shot  was  obtained  by  these  bars  than  by  any  other  means,  and  as  they  are 
« now  being  employed  in  the  defences  of  Antwerp,  the  following  history  of  their  origin 
may  be  interesting : — 

**  In  the  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  relative  to  iron  defences,  it  was  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  large  forgings  sufficiently  sound  to  resist  shot, 
until  Mr.  Hartley,  of  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works,  Wolverhampton,  proposed  to  try  the 
effect  of  rolled  bars  of  iron  tongued  and  grooved  together;  this  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  and  Mr.  Hartley  was  desired  to  prepare  a  target  with  as  little  outlay  as  possible ; 
be  therefore  adapted  a  pair  of  rolls  he  had  in  stock,  and  produced  bars  with  a  sec- 
tional area  of  15  x  5  in.,  the  size  of  the  rolls,  or  rather  the  chance  selection  of  the  pair 
used,  determined  the  size  of  the  first  bars,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Thomeycroft*s 
bars,  simply  because  they  were  made  at  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works,  which  were  for- 
merly more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Thorneycroft's.  A  target  formed  of 
these  bars,  secured  together  (in  addition  to  the  tongue  and  groove)  by  a  bolt  passing 
through  them,  was  fouod  to  oiler  such  resistance  to  shot  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
if  reduced  to  10  x  4^  in.,  the  defence  would  still  be  found  sufficient  An  embrasure 
was  therefore  constructed  of  bars  10  x  4^  in.,  having  several  feet  of  masonry  above 
them ;  on  this  occasion,  the  bolt  used  in  the  former  experiment  to  secure  the  bars 
together  was  dispensed  with,  as  it  was  considered  that  sufficient  solidity  would  be 
obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  masonry  aboire.  This  embrasure  stood  the  most  severe 
tests  without  showing  any  signs  of  weakness ;  salvos  from  68,  80,  40,  and  32-pounder 
guns  were  fired  against  it,  apparently  without  damaging  the  structure,  and  it  was, 
with  reason,  thought  that  an  embrasure  of  this  construction  was  invulnerable.  Indeed, 
80  confident  were  all  in  this  method  of  applying  iron  for  defence,  that  it  was  proposed 
itiU  further  to  reduce  the  sectional  area  of  the  bars,  and  to  substitute  wrought-iron 
supports  for  the  masonry.    Two  embrasures  were  therefore  constructed  for  experi- 
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1860,  a  further  trial  was  made  at  Slioebiiryness,  of  the  Thomey- 
croft  principle,  on  a  shield  12  ft.  x  5  ft.  4  in.,  with  an  embrasnre 
opening  of  23  in.  x  39  in.,  composed  of  rolled  bars  10  in.  wide 
and  4  in.  thick,  with  tongues  and  grooves.  There  were  thus 
6  long  bars  and  10  short  bars ;  the  shield  was  applied  to  the  front 
of  a  masonry  casemate,  and  a  68-pounder  gun  was  mounted  in  the 
casemate,  on  a  traversing  platform.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  shield  was  but  10  in.  thick,  or  4  in.  less  than  that  tried  at 
Portsmouth,  and  before  described.  The  principal  points  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  Portsmouth  shield  was,  that  instead  of  the 
several  bars  being  tield  down  by  bolts  passing  through  them,  they 
were  in  this  case  clamped  together  by  strong  vertical  tie-bolts  at 
their  back  at  each  end,  and  these  passed  through  bonding-irons  at 
the  top  and  bottom ;  the  whole  was  well  bedded  in  the  masonry, 
and  tied  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  parapet  by  strong  tie- 
rods  ;  the  shield  was,  moreover,  backed  by  masonry  over  its  whole 
surface.    This  shield  was  first  fired  at  with  grape  and  segment 


ment;  one  of  bars  10x4^  in.,  supported  bj  wrought-iron  uprights  2^  ft.  apart,  and 
every  fourth  bar  secured  by  a  dovetail  at  the  back  to  the  upright.  The  other  embra- 
sure was  composed  of  bars  8  x  3f  in.,  supported  at  the  ends  by  masonry,  and  in  the 
centre  by  \iTOUght-iron  uprights  2^  ft.  apart,  similar  to  the  other.  At  this  experi> 
ment,  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  120-pounder  shunt  gun  was  used,  and  the  effect  of  this 
formidable  piece  of  ordnance  against  the  embrasures  was  such  as  to  put  an  end  at 
once  to  all  idea  of  their  impenetrability  and  the  strength  anticipated  by  the  wrought- 
iron  supports.  It  was  found  that  the  tongue  on  the  bars  was  readily  stripped  off,  and 
the  uprights  broken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blow,  leaving,  as  it  were,  each  bar  singly  to 
resist  the  impact  of  the  shot  without  deriving  any  support  from  the  others.  In  the 
bars  used  at  this  experiment  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  in  the  '  piling^  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  strength ;  but  independently  of  this  defect  in  manufac- 
ture, the  very  smaU  comparative  resistance  offered  to  the  shot  caused  all  idea  of  using 
these  bars  to  be  most  reluctantly  abandoned.  Bars  of  this  description  possess  many 
advantages  over  wrought-iron  plates,  if  it  were  possible  to  hold  them  securely 
together,  and  make  each  one  derive  its  proper  share  of  support  from  the  others.  The 
advantages  alluded  to  are  as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  manufactured. 

"  2.  The  facility  of  transporting  them  from  the  forge  to  the  work. 

"3.  The  great  thickness  of  metal  obtained  sound,  at  a  comparatively  smaU  cost 
per  ton,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  per  ton  of  wrought  iron  increases 
very  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  weight.  For  example :  while  £19  per  ton  was  paid 
for  Thorneycroft's  bars,  with  a  prospect  of  a  very  considerable  reduction,  the  armor- 
plates  were  costing  from  £32  to  £40  per  ton,  and  the  stem-port  of  the  ^  Warrior^  ooet 
no  less  than  £150  per  ton.'* 
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ArmBtrong  shell,  at  400  and  600  yards,  from  68-pounder,  32- 
poxmder,  and  a  25-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  and,  from  the  dimin- 
ished size  of  the  embrasure,  the  effect  upon  the  inside  of  the 
casemate  was  favorable.  After  this,  a  number  of  rounds  (about 
21),  with  wrought  and  cast  shot,  were  fired  from  68-pounder,  and 
80-pounder,  and  4:0-pounder  Armstrong  guns,  at  600  yards,  and 
without  any  serious  injury. 

In.       in. 

The  68-pounder  indented  about ; i^  to  l^ 

"     8o-pounder        "  «     I 

"     40-pounder        "  "     f 

**    grape  "  "    ^ 

"The  masonry  of  the  parapet  was  struck  several  timeis  and 
fearfully  injured." 

819.  lO-Inch  Tliomejrcroft  Sbleld  witliout  Backinff. — 

"After  this,  another  experiment  was  made  upon  the  same 
shield,  without  masonry  backing,  the  masonry  only  giving  it  sup- 
port at  its  two  ends.  In  this  trial  it  received  29  blows  from  68- 
poxmder,  and  80-pounder,  and  40-pounder,  at  600  yards,  with 
wrought  and  cast  shot,  and  stood  very  nearly  as  well  as  with  the 
stone  backing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  shield  received  50 
shots  in  all.  One  bar  had  a  piece  knocked  out  of  it ;  one  or  two 
slid  laterally  a  few  inches ;  a  few  had  cracks  in  them ;  but  alto- 
gether the  shield  was  but  little  injured.  No  indentation  exceeded 
H  inch."* 

830.  Iron  Embrainre  Flaring  Cheeks. — "Together  with 
the  trial  of  this  10-inch  Thomeycroft  embrasure,  a  trial  of  another 
wrought-iron  embrasure  of  special  construction  was  made.  This 
consisted  of  four  massive  pieces,  two  cheeks  or  side-pieces  about  8 
inches  thick,  set  splayed,  to  allow  a  lateral  traverse  of  60°,  with  a 
sill  and  head-piece  4  inches  thick ;  the  whole  was  very  firmly  bolted 
and  dovetailed  together,  and  proved  very  strong ;  but  the  defect  of 

*  "  ErrEOT  or  Sound. — A  short  time  after  this,  an  opinion  gained  ground  that  the 
effect  of  the  sound  arising  from  heavy  guns,  fired  out  of  an  iron  embrasure  of  this  oon- 
stniction,  would  be  an  obstacle  to  its  use ;  and,  to  test  this,  a  number  of  shots  were 
fired  (torn  a  68-pounder,  at  every  possible  degree  of  lateral  range,  and  no  inoon- 
Tenience  whatever  was  felt  by  any  person  in  the  casemate." — Captain  Inglis. 
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the  flaring  cheeks  was  so  apparent,  in  comparison  with  the  small 
opening  of  the  Thomeycroft  embrasure,  and  the  effect  of  the 
splinters  and  grape  let  in  by  these  sloping  cheeks  so  destructive 
upon  the  interior  of  the  casemate,  that  the  principle,  although 
possessing  some  advantage  as  to  strength,  was  soon  given  up.  It 
is  right,  perhaps,  that  I  should  here  mention  that,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  the  10-inch  Thomeycroft  shield  (which  I  have  been 
describing  as  about  proof  against  an  80-lb.  shot)  was  found  to  be 
unequal  to  a  blow  from  a  120-lb.  shot  thrown  from  Sir  W.  Arm- 
stron's  shunt  muzzle-loading  gun. 

831.  Special  Iron  Committee,  1§61.—^^  Early  in  1861,  the 
special  committee  on  iron  was  appointed,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  year  (1861)  they  have  been  fully  occupied  with  a  vast 
number  of  very  important  investigations.  The  more  important 
and  immediate  and  difficult  object  of  inquiry  of  this  committee, 
has  been  that  of  giving  the  most  effective  armor  to  our  navy ;  but 
the  question  of  iron,  as  used  for  defence  generally,  has  also  occu- 
pied much  of  their  attention,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  experi- 
ments are  as  useful  and  instructive  to  the  designers  of  fortification 
as  to  naval  architects. 

833.  Thomeycroft  10-Inch  and  §-Inch  Shields. — '^The 
10-in.  Thomeycrofl  shield,  fired  at  by  the  Ordnance  Iron  Committee, 
having  given  great  promise  of  success,  and  the  principle  appear- 
ing to  give  greater  strength  for  the  same  money  than  by  any 
other  plan,  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  fiirther, 
and  to  erect  two  new  shields.*    The  10-in.  shield  was  made  on  the 


*  Captain  Inglis  says,  in  the  same  paper: — "I  think  that  a  false  step  was  taken  in 
fixing  the  thickness  of  these  two  shields.  When  the  orig^al  Portsmouth  14-inch 
shield  had  been  tried,  and,  except  for  a  certain  defect  in  construction,  found  very 
good,  instead  of  cautiously  taking  off  little  by  little,  so  as  to  find  a  safe  minimum, 
4  in.  in  thickness,  or  28  per  cent.,  was  taken  off  at  one  step,  just  at  the  time  when 
projectiles  were  getting  larger  and  fiying  faster,  and  a  10-in.  shield  tried  at  Shoebury. 
This  proved,  as  I  have  said,  equal  to  a  certain  gun,  but  quite  imequal  to  resist  the 
heavier  projectiles  coming  into  the  service. 

"Instead,  therefore,  of  putting  on  some  strength,  such  as  making  up  12  inches  in 
thickness,  another  10-in.  shield  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  under  considerably 
less  advantageous  circumstances,  and  of  very  questionable  and  ill-contrived  construc- 
tion, was  brought  out;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  another  shield  of  only  8  inches 
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independent  principle — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be  self-supporting, 
without  any  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  fort,  or  other  work  of  which 
it  might  form  an  embrasure.  It  presented  a  front  of  12  ft.  x  8  ft., 
with  an  opening  or  port  for  gun.  It  consisted  of  bars  in  section, 
10  in.  X  4i  in.,  tongued  and  grooved  as  before,  but  five  of  the  bars, 
viz.,  1st,  8th,  12th,  19th,  and  21st,  had  dovetails  on  the  whole 
length  of  their  back,  on  which  upright  backing  pieces  fitted, 
which  were  intended  to  bind  the  mass  from  top  to  bottom ;  the 
shield  was  supported  at  the  back  by  massive  rolled-iron  struts 
footed  down  into  sill-pieces  of  the  same  material.  The  8-in.  shield 
was  composed  of  bars  8  in.  x  8f  in.,  with  similar  backing  pieces, 
but  supported  at  either  end  by  masonry  piers  to  which  it  was 
bolted.  On  the  first  day's  firing  at  the  lO-in.  shield,  the  backing 
pieces  gave  way  at  the  dovetails,  and  the  mass  not  being  tied 
t(^ether,  the  bars  got  displaced  and  broken,  and  ultimately,  the 
whole  shield  being  driven  oflf  its  solid  bed,  it  fell  over  and  buried 
its  face  in  the  sand.  On  the  second  day,  strong  vertical  iron 
shackles  had  been  prepared  in  order,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  backing  pieces  that  had  failed ;  these  made 
the  shield  offer  considerably  greater  resistance,  but  when  they 
ultimately  gave  way,  the  shield  could  not  stand  against  the  120 
or  lOO-pounder  guns.  The  8-in.  shield  could  not  even  stand  two 
68-pounder  shot,  striking  near  the  same  spot,  and  the  lOO-pounder 
destroyed  the  target ;  shackles,  as  before,  were  afl;erwards  added, 
but,  although  they  had  some  effect,  the  shield  was  quite  unequal 
to  the  gun  brought  against  it." 

Table  119  is  the  official  report  of  the  firing  against  these 
targets.  Figs.  375  and  376  represent,  respectively,  the  front  and 
end  of  the  8-in.  target,  and  Fig.  377  is  a  section  of  the  8-in. 
bar. 

Kesults. — ^Thobneycroft  10-Inch  Target.  The  2d  shot  (Table 
119)  hit  the  right  face  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure  on  the 
4th  bar  above  the  sill ;  made  an  indent  7  in.  in  diameter.     Three 

WB8  ordered.  The  trial  of  these  two  against  such  blows  as  the  lOO-pounder  service 
and  120-lb.  shunt  gun  can  give,  at  400  yards,  led  to  what  might  have  been  easily  fore- 
seen, and  the  two  targets  oompletelj  broke  do¥m." 
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of  the  bars  driren  back  3  in.,  two  more  bars  3  in.     "Die  tongues  of 
tbe  bars  where  struck  eheored  oS. 

3.  Passed  through  the  eiobraenre. 

4.  Struck  the  lower  bar  on  its  lower  edge ;  scooped  ont  a  hemi- 


^'■'■'■IMMMM 


Thoroejcrafl  S-in.  target. 


spherical  piece  2^  in.  in  depth,  7  in.  in  diameter  j  tore  away  some 
of  the  wooden  foundation. 

5.  Struck  20  in.  to  the  left  of  the  last  round.  Exactly  the 
same  e0ect. 

6.  Hit  the  left  top  of  the  target  on  the  Tth  and  8th  bar  from  the 
top;  diameter  of  indent,  9^  in.;  depth,  If  in.  The  back  of  the  8th 
bar  which,  owing  to  the  dovetail  on  the  back  was  12J  in.  thick- 
ness, was  cracked.     The  barb  did  not  appear  to  be  displaced. 

7.  Through  the  embrasure. 

8.  To  the  right  and  13  in.  from  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure 
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Table  OXIX. — ^Ezpkbiments  aoaikst  thb  Thornxyoboit  8-Inoh  akd   IO-Inob 

Tabgbts.    June  6,  1861. 

The  ist  target  was  formed  of  Thomeycroft  bars,  secured  by  dovetails  to  the  iron  up- 
rights; the  dovetails  were  rolled  on  the  back  of  the  ist,  Sth,  12,  19th,  and  21st  bars. 
The  bars  were  xo  in.  by  4  in.,  and  X2  ft.  long;  the  iron  uprights  were  2|-  ft.  apart. 

The  2d  target  was  formed  of  similar  bars,  8  in.  by  3f  in.,  supported  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  iron  uprights,  the  end  ones  being  supported  by  masonry. 

Nos.  14^-20  give  the  results  of  experiments  against  the  Thorneycroft  xo-in.  target. 
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Tablb  OXIX.— -(CtonTJLH  ued.) 

The  experiments  continued  against  the  Independent  Shield  of  Thorneycroft  bariy  lo-uu 
by  4-in.,  and  against  the  Embrasure  formed  of  Thorneycroft  bars,  8  in.  by  3f  in.,  were 
resumed  June  13,  186^1.     Range,  400  yards  $  cast-iron  solid  shot. 

Both  the  bars  were  secured  by  strong  iron  braces^  and  strongly  at^pported  by  timber  b&aimSf 

but  no  bcuJnng  tocu  used, 

Nos.  27-30  give  the  results  of  experiments  against  the  8-in.  tai^et. 
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on  the   13th  and  14th  bars;  diameter  of  indent,  9  in.;  depth, 
1.64  inch. 

9.  Through  the  embrasure. 

10.  Hit  the  foot  of  the  second  upright  below  the  bars ;  broke 
away  3^  feet  of  the  bar,  tore  away  the  part  that  formed  the  dove- 
tail between  19th  and  21st  bars,  and  drove  the  top  of  the  target  6 
in.  forward. 
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11.  Struck  the  5th  bar  from  the  top;  diameter  of  indent  8 J  in., 
depth  1'68  in. ;  cracked  the  bar. 

12.  Hit  the  10th  bar  from  the  top;  opened  a  crack  right 
through  the  bar  one  inch  wide.  The  left  upright  was  cracked 
right  through  at  the  second  dovetail  from  the  top.  The  tongue 
of  the  bar  where  struck  was  sheared  off  for  several  inches. 
Indent,  2*12  in. 

13.  Hit  the  3d  bar  from  the  top ;  broke  away  2  ft.  9  in.  of 
the  bar,  and  drove  it  ten  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  target ;  opened 
the  three  top  bars  IJ  in.  each,  stripped  off  the  top  part  of  the  first 
dovetail  on  the  second  upright ;  opened  the'  crack  on  the  first  up- 
right 2^  in.  wide.     Indent,  2*20  in.     The  target  fell  on  its  face. 

Thorneyoroft  8-Inoh  Target. — 14.  Hit  on  the  3d  and  4th  bar 
below  the  sill  of  the  embrasure ;  drove  a  piece  7^  by  4J  by  2^  in. 
from  the  back  of  the  3d  bar ;  diameter  of  indent  on  the  face,  9  in. ; 
depth,  2  in. 

15.  Hit  on  the  left  of  the  embrasure  on  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
bars ;  made  an  indent  9  in.  in  diameter,  1 J  in.  deep,  and  cracked 
the  bar. 

16.  Hit  almost  exactly  on  the  same  spot  as  No.  2,  made  a  crack 
across  all  three  of  the  bars  2^  in.  wide ;  the  bars  were  driven 
2J  in.  into  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure.  The  masonry  was  much 
shaken. 

17.  Hit  just  over  one  of  the  iron  upright  supports,  which  it 
drove  away,  breaking  it  into  three  pieces  and  tearing  away  the 
slots  made  to  receive  the  dovetails  on  the  back  of  the  bars ; 
cracked  the  bar  where  it  struck ;  crack,  2  in.  wide.     Indent,  2*8  in. 

18.  Dpove  a  piece  of  the  bar,  80  lbs.  in  weight,  thirty  yards  to 
the  rear  of  the  target ;  hit  just  below  on  the  next  bar  to  No.  4 ; 
opened  a  crack  8  in.  wide  through  both  bars  ;  drove  the  ends  of 
the  bars  5J  in.  across  the  mouth  of  embrasure ;  knocked  down  the 
four  top  bars  and  cracked  the  masonry.     Indent,  3.1  in. 

19.  Hit  the  bar  which  formed  the  top  of  the  mouth  of  the  em- 
brasure at  its  extreme  end,  just  over  the  wood  backing,  which  it 
crashed  in,  made  a  small  indent,  and  brought  down  six  more 
bars. 
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Thobneycboft  10-Inch  Target. — The  8-in.  target  was  now  so 
destroyed  that  the  firing  was  discontinued,  and  the  120-pounder 
shunt  gun  was  laid  on  the  old  10-in.  Thorneycroft  embrasure. 

20.  Hit  to  the  right  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure ; 
cracked  three  bars  through  in  five  places,  opened  the  bars  1^  in. ; 
the  bars  were  much  bulged  and  distorted  in  rear.     Indent,  8*3  in. 

21.  Hit  the  top  bar  of  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure,  and  passed 
through,  scooping  out  a  very  small  piece. 

22.  Breech-loading  shunt  gun. — Hit  on  the  7th  and  8th  bars  ; 
depth  of  the  indent,  1*66  in. ;  diameter  of  indent,  9i-in.  The  bar 
slightly  bent  behind  :  the  tongue  of  the  6th  bar  sheared.  The  bars 
were  separated  J  in.  in  rear. 

23.  The  muzzle-loading  shunt  gun. — Hit  on  the  18th  and  19th 
bars ;  depth  of  indent,  1*9  in.  No  crack  or  bulge  in  rear ;  the  bars 
did  not  separate ;  the  upper  dovetail  on  the  left  upright  started 
i  in. 

24.  Hit  on  tlie  18th  and  19th  bars ;  depth  of  indent,  1*3  in.  No 
bulge  behind,  damage  being  slight  indeed  in  rear. 

25.  Hit  on  the  10th  bar ;  opened  a  crack  1  in.  wide,  broke  off  13 
in.  of  the  bar  and  drove  the  bar  3  in.  to  the  rear;  sheared  off  the 
tongue.  Struck  over  the  3d  upright  from  the  left ;  knocked  it  off, 
tearing  off  the  dovetails,  broke  the  upright  into  two  pieces ;  opened 
the  bars,  bulged  them  3  in.  to  the  rear,  cracked  the  13th  bar  length- 
ways. 

26.  Struck  over  the  left  brace  which  was  If  in.  in  thickness ; 
cut  it  in  two ;  started  the  dovetail  at  the  back  of  the  left  upright 
to  1 J  in. ;  broke  the  upright ;  cracked  the  bar  across  the  back. 

Thorneycboft  8-Inoh  Target. — 27.  Hit  on  the  6th  and  7th 
bars ;  drove  them  2  in.  to  the  rear,  cracked  them  through  and 
drove  away  the  two  uprights;  broke  one  into  two  pieces;  tore 
away  the  dovetails  from  each. 

28.  Hit  on  right  wood  support;  passed  through  6  in.  of 
wood,  indented  iron  1*75  in. ;  broke  iron  upright  in  rear  in  two 
places. 

29.  Tore  away  4  feet  of  4  bars ;  sheared  off  tongues ;  .made  a 
hole  4  ft.  X    2i  ft.  X    IJ  ft.  beside  embrasure;    drove  several 
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pieces  to  rear.  These  2  shots  hit  at  the  same  time  and  struck  near 
together. 

30.  These  4  guns  were  fired  together ;  the  68-pounder  passed 
through  embrasure,  and  the  100-pounder  struck  the  masonry. 
The  7th  and  8th  bars  cracked  through  ;  broke  6th,  8th,  and  9th 
bars  across  in  two  places,  and  bulged  them  all  inwards.  The  two 
shots  that  struck  the  embrasure  were  5^  feet  apart. 

833.  DUrereut  <)iialUlei  of  Iron  and  Steel.^ —  '^  At  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings  the  Iron  Committee,  besides 
consulting  all  practical  and  scientific  men  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  invited  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  to  send  in  plates  for  experiment.f  The 
plates  were  tried  at  Shoebury,  fixed  vertically  without  backing 
against  strong  timber  frames. 

"Plates  of  homogeneous  iron,  of  hammered  and  rolled  iron  of 
various  qualities  and  make,  steel,  and  steel  and  iron  combined, 
and  even  copper  have  been  tried.  The  plates  of  more  than  twelve 
different  firms  underwent  trial  and  test  of  every  possible  descrip- 

^  Captain  Inglis^s  accoant  continued. 

f  Captain  Djer  remarks  in  the  paper  before  quoted :  "  The  Committee  appointed  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year  to  continue  the  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  iron  defences,  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  most  of  the  principal  iron  manufacturers  in  the  country  as  to  the 
best  quality  and  manufacture  of  iron  to  resist  shot.  The  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  so  many  practical  men  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  gentlemen  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  a  shot  on  an 
iron  plate,  and  this  in  some  measure  explains  the  very  small  progress  that  had,  up  to 
a  recent  period,  been  made  in  their  manufacture.  In  consequence,  plates  of  various 
qualities  and  manufactures  were  ordered  for  experiment,  and  the  makers  were  re- 
quested either  to  be  present  themselves  at  the  experiment,  or  to  send  some  one  in 
whom  they  placed  confidence.  They  all  most  gladly  avaUed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  they  expressed  themselves  confident 
of  being  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties  of  manufacture,  and  of  producing  plates 
capable  of  resisting  shot.  Practical  knowledge  of  great  value  was  by  this  means 
afforded  to  those  manufacturers  who  proposed  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
the  iron  trade ;  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  raised  among  the  different  iron-masters  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  bringing  the  question  (as  far  as  qualities 
and  manufacture  are  concerned)  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

**  The  advantage  of  having  allowed  the  iron  manufacturers  to  be  present  at  the 
diflbrent  experiments  is  already  becoming  apparent  in  the  improvement  of  the  plates 
sappUed  for  trial ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  more  general  use  of 
mechaiiloal  means,  to  move  the  large  masses  while  being  forged,  will  reduce  the  price 
per  tan  to  more  reasonable  limits." 
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tion,  from  the  very  rough  and  ready  and  most  unerring  one  of 
artillery  practice,  to  the  delicate  and  less  conclusive  test  of  the 
chemical  analysis,  and  all  the  laborious  mechanical  tests  and  ex- 
amination as  to  specific  gravity,  tensile  strength,  resistance  to 
compression,  punching,  shearing,  torsion,  &c. 

"A  breech-loading  wall  piece,  throwing  a  S^-oz.  ball,  with 
initial  velocity  of  about  1100  feet,  was  used  upon  plates  up  to  one 
in.  thick,  at  range  25  yards ;  roughly  speaking,  a  steel,  lead-coat- 
ed, cylindrical  flat- headed  bullet  punched  a  clean  hole  through 
the  i-in.  rolled,  hammered,  or  homogeneous  plates,  but  did  not 
always  get  through  J-in.  plates,  and  stuck  in  an  inch  plate, 
making  a  hole  about  J  in.  deep. 

"  A  6-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  throwing  solid  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  shot,  with  hemispherical  head,  at  1125  in  velocity, — range, 
50  yards, — did  not  get  through  l^-in.  plates;  a  12-pounder 
Armstrong,  throwing  cast-iron  shot,  in  velocity  1150,  at  100 
yards,  did  not  get  through  2-in.  plates ;  and  a  25-pounder  Arm- 
strong cast-iron  shot,  at  100  yards,  did  not  get  through  2i-in. 
plates ;  a  40-pounder  Armstrong,  at  100,  did  not  get  through  a 
3-in.  plate. 

''The  wall  piece,  at  25  yards,  did  not  get  through  3-in. 
copper.  The  6-pounder  Armstrong,  did  not  get  through  3-in. 
copper,  but  the  12-pounder  Armstrong  did." 

8S4.  Armor  on  Brickiirork. — "In  May,  1861,  a  very 
interesting  experiment  was  instituted  to  ascertain  what  protection 
would  be  afforded  to  brickwork  by  iron  plates  of  2-in.,  2^in., 
3-in.  and  3^in.  thicknesses.  The  plates  were  of  rolled  iron  2 
ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  6  in.  long.  Each 
plate  was  secured  by  six  2-in.  bolts,  with  countersunk  heads; 
an  existing  wall  about  8  feet  thick  was  used  for  the  trial,  and 
its  face  was  first  taken  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet ;  at  that  depth 
rolled  iron  bars  were  placed  vertically  in  the  work  (the  common 
railway  rail  was  used  for  cheapness  and  expedition),  their  lower 
ends  being  firmly  driven  down  into  the  foundations,  their  upper 
ends  held  back  bv  a  horizontal  bar,  which  was  secured  at  intervals 
of  about  two  feet  bv  bolts  to  the  rear  of  the  work.     The  bolts  were 
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bolted  to  the  vertical  bars  and  secured  by  double  nuts,  and  the 
brickwork  built  up  solid  in  cement  around  them.  *  *  *  The 
result  of  this  experiment  may  be  set  down  in  a  few  words — viz. : 
that  a  brick  wall  covered  by  3^  in.  of  iron  in  this  manner 
would  be  quite  proof  against  the  battering  guns  at  present  in 
the  service,  but  that  if  it  has  to  resist  guns  about  equal  to 
our  lOO-pounders,  it  should  be  covered  with  about  5  in.  of  ar- 
mor, and  that  the  mode  of  securing  in  this  experiment  was  satis- 
factory." 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  these  experiments : 

Masonby  Pbotected  by  Iron,  May  9th,  1861. — The  object  of 
the  experiment  was  to  asceitaiii  what  protection  would  be  afforded 
to  masonry  by  iron  plates,  2,  2^,  3,  and  3^  in.  in  thickness. 

The  experiment  was  commenced  by  firing  a  12-pounder  Arm- 
strong cast-iron  solid  shot  at  a  range  of  600  yards.  The  projectile 
did  not  penetrate  any  of  the  plates  nor  cause  any  damage  to  the 
brickwork. 

Tlie  25-pounder  land  service  Armstrong  gun  was  next  used, 
with  cast-iron  solid  shot,  at  the  same  range.  The  projectile  from 
the  gun  penetrated  the  2-in.  plates,  but  caused  little  damage  to 
the  other  plates,  and  none  to  the  masonry  behind. 

The  40-pounder  Armstrong  was  next  used,  with  cast-iron  solid 
shot.  The  projectile  penetrated  all  the  plates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  3 J-in.  plate,  on  which  it  had  hardly  any  effect  at  all ;  even 
when  it  penetrated  the  plates  it  did  but  very  little  damage  to  the 
masonry  behind. 

A  68-pounder  95-cwt.  gun  was  next  used,  with  a  charge  of  16  lbs. 
and  cast-iron  solid  shot,  at  a  range  of  500  yards.  The  shot  pene- 
trated all  the  plates  and  damaged  them  a  great  deal ;  still  the 
plates  were  not  displaced,  neither  were  the  bolts  started ;  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  bolts  stood  exceedingly  well  and  pre- 
vented the  plates  buckling;  the  bolt-holes  were  evidently  a 
cause  of  weakness,  as  cracks  almost  invariably  commenced 
there. 
.  The  number  of  shot  of  different  rounds  fired  at  these  plates  is 

follows : — 
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l2-pdr.  Armstrong 5 

25-pdr.         "          16 

40-pdr.       '  '<          II 

68-pdr.         «          10 

Total 4% 

But  the  plates  are  still  firm  and  in  good  order ;  and  the  wall  is  in 
as  complete  a  state  for  defensive  purposes  as  before  the  firing 
commenced. 

May  16th. — ^The  experiment  was  continued  with  a  100-pounder 
Armstrong  gun,  firing  for  the  first  10  rounds  shells  filled  with 
sand :  weight,  empty,  95^  lbs. ;  full,  104  lbs. ;  charge,  12  lbs. ;  then 
4  rounds  solid  cast-iron  shot  from  68-pounder  95  cwt,  with  a  charge 
of  16  lbs . ;  then  21  rounds,  alternately  8-in.  shell  and  100-pounder 
Armstrong  shell.  With  the  8-in.  shell  Pittman's  naval  fuze  was 
used ;  with  the  Armstrong  shell,  the  Pillar  fuze.  Every  shell 
burst  on  striking.     Range,  400  yards. 

The  100-pounder  shell  filled  with  sand  penetrated  all  the  plates, 
except  the  3j-in.  The  first  shell  that  struck  this  plate  did  appa- 
rently no  damage  at  all ;  it  broke  up,  making  a  small  indent  on 
the  plate ;  another,  however,  on  striking  near  the  same  place, 
broke  half  the  plate  away  and  exposed  the  masonry. 

After  10  rounds  of  100-pounder  blind  shdl  and  4  rounds  solid 
68-pounder  shot  had  been  fired,  the  plates  were  so  damaged  that 
live  shell  were  used. 

The  live  shell  did  very  little  damage  when  they  struck  the  iron 
plate,  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  blind  shell,  owing  probably  to 
its  bursting  before  the  whole  of  its  force  was  expended  on  the 
plate;  but  when  the  live  shell  struck  where  the  masonry  was 
exposed  they  caused  great  damage,  and  soon  brought  the  wall 
and  surrounding  masonry  to  such  a  state  that  a  few  more  shell 
would  entirely  have  destroyed  it  and  the  casemate  next  to  it. 

This  experiment  shows  that  masonry  covered  with  2-in.  iron 
plates  will  eflfectually  resist  a  12-pounder  Armstrong  shot  at  600 
yards. 

Covered  with  2i-in.  plates  it  will  eflfectually  resist  a  25-pounder 
Armstrong  shot  at  600  yards. 
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Covered  with  3-in.  plates  it  will  effectually  resist  a  40-pounder 
Armstrong  shot  at  600  yards. 

But  the  3j-iu.  plates  are  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  heavier 
nature  of  projectiles. 

The  iron  plates  were  manufactured  of  rolled  iron  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Hughes  &  Co.,  Newport. 

c  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches,  1  .  1  •     l     •    .v  i 

4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches!  /*'  *^'  3,  3i  »nches  in  thickne... 

Each  plate  was  secured  to  the  masonry  by  six  2-in.  bolts 
which  passed  through  the  plate  and  were  secured  by  double  nuts 
to  railway  bars  buried  vertically  four  feet  in  the  masonry ;  the  tops 
of  these  bars  were  again  secured  by  bolts  to  the  rear  of  the  work. 
(See  Table  120.) 

Results. — Masonry  protected  by  Iron.  (Table  120.) — 1.  Hit 
right-hand  comer  of  masonry ;  buried  itself  in  the  brickwork. 

2.  Hit  centre  of  2j-in.  plate ;  very  slight  indent ;  no  cracks ; 
shot  broke. 

3.  Missed. 

•  4.  Hit  left-hand  top  comer  of  3-in.  plate  just  over  the  bolt ; 
one  very  small  crack  from  the  bolt-hole ;  indent,  very  small ; 
plate  not  hurt. 

5.  Hit  centre  of  3-in.  plate;  very  small  indent;  plate  not 
damaged. 

6.  Short  and  ricochet.  Hit  3-in.  plate  to  left  of  left-centre  bolt, 
half  on  plate,  half  on  masonry;  bolt  slightly  drawn  out;  plate 
bent  a  little  but  no  damage  done. 

7.  Short  and  ricochet.  Hit  2-in.  plate  with  side  of  shot,  just 
leaving  the  mark  of  its  shape  on  the  plate. 

8.  Struck  on  the  edge  of  the  3-in.  plate  near  right-centre  bolt  ;• 
made  a  circular  crack  through  bolt-hole ;  diameter  of  the  cracked 
part,  7  inches. 

9.  Hit  close  to  No.  8 ;  very  small  indent ;  no  cracks. 

10.  Hit  3j-in.  plate  near  the  centre ;  no  damage  to  plate. 

11.  Hit  4  in.  from  top  of  lower  2^in.  plate  ;  no  damage 
done. 

42 
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12.  Hit  at  the  joint  of  the  3-in.  plates ;  the  left  bolt  slightly 
drawD,  and  the  plate  bent  |  in.,  but  not  damaged. 

13.  Hit  left  top  .corner  of  the  lower  2-in.  plate;  broke  the 
plate;  a  piece  8  in.  by  8  in.  driven  6  in.  into  masonry;  the  bolta 
were  not  drawn,  nor  tho  plate  shaken  nor  cracked. 

14.  Hit  at  janction  of  2-in.  and  2}-iu.  plates;  a  piece  6  in.  by 
7  in.  nearly  broken  out,  driven  i  in.  into  maeoary ;  the  edge  of 
2^in.  plate  slightly  bulged, 

15.  Hit  centre  of  3^-in.  plate;  no  damage. 

16.  Hit  centre  of  2^-iii.  plate;  no  damage  done. 

17.  Hit  near  centre  of  3f-in.  plate;  no  damage. 

18.  Hit  at  junction  of  2j-in,  and  3J-in.  platea ;  2j-in.  plate  driven 
in  i  in. 

19.  Hit  centre  of  SJ-in.  plate ;  no  damage  done, 

20.  Hit  lower  2-in.  plate;  made  a  large  circular  crack  round 
the  indent, 

31.   Hit  lower  2-iii,  plate  near  bolt-hole ;  two  large  cracks,  one 
on  each  side  of  bolt-hole,  extending  from  it  6  in. 
22.  Large  crack  passing  through  the  bolt-hole  near  the  indent 
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and  extending  round  it  in  diameter  12  in.,  plate  much  bent ;  the 
bolt-hole  evidently  weakened  the  plate. 

23.  Hit  top  of  granite. 

24.  Hit  2A-in.  plate  4  in.  from  the  edge ;  the  plate  much 
cracked  within  and  round  the  indent,  in  area  8  by  10  in. 

25.  Miss,  short,  and  ricochet  on  to  bottom  of  plate. 

26.  Hit  lower  left  plate  (2^-in.)  near  left-centre  bolt,  bulged 
the  plate  into  masonry  in  area  6  in.  by  7  in. ;  two  cracks  from  the 
bolt-hole. 

27.  Hit  close  to  No.  25  at  bottom  of  3-in.  plate,  2  in.  from  a 
bolt ;  drove  a  piece  12  in.  by  5  in.  into  the  masonry  4  in.  deep. 

28.  Struck  300  yds.  short  and  over  target. 

29.  Miss;  short. 

30.  31,  32.  Hit  lower  3^-in.  plate ;  damage  very  slight. 

33.  Struck  300  yds.  short ;  hit  top  of  2-in.  plate  over  top  right- 
hand  bolt ;  diameter  of  indent,  9  in. ;  the  comer  of  the  plate 
buckled  up  1^  in. ;  masonry  started  and  cracked  a  little. 

34.  Hit  at  junction  of  2-in.  and  3-in.  plates ;  depth  of  indent,  8 
in. ;  area,  7  in.  by  11  in. ;  started  masom-y  J  in.  and  cracked  the 
granite  block  on  the  top;  a  crack  from  the  bolt-hole  of  3-in. 
plate. 

35.  Missed  the  target  and  hit  Thomeycroft's  embrasure  close  to 
its  left  edge,  on  the  5th  bar  from  top ;  broke  the  bar  and  drove  it 
5  in.  into  the  opening  of  the  embrasure. 

36.  Hit  2^-in.  plate,  crack  extending  from  a  bolt-hole;  a  piece 
of  the  plate  20  in.  by  9  in.  driven  into  the  masonry,  which  was 
much  shaken. 

37.  Hit  at  junction  of  2i-in.  and  2-in.  plates,  which  separated 
iin. 

38.  Hit  top  of  lower  3^in.  plate ;  crack  through  left  upper  bolt- 
hole  ;  it  struck  over  No  11. 

39.  Hit  top  of  stonework. 

40.  Hit  at  the  junction  of  the  two  8|-in.  plates ;  the  plates  sep- 
arated f  in.,  crack  extending  from  bolt-hole  to  No.  32  shot-hole; 
tlie  bolts  not  a  bit  started. 

41.  Hit  comer  of  the  granite  and  brought  down  a  large  piece. 
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42.  Hit  lower  edge  of  2-in.  plate ;  shot  broke  up  and  remained 
in  the  hole  5  in.  in  masonry. 

May  16,  1861. 

43.  Struck  bottom  comer  of  2-in.  plate  on  the  top  of  the  bolt, 
broke  away  a  piece  15  in.  by  9  in.,  and  drove  it,  broken  up  with 
tlie  pieces  of  the  shell,  2  ft.  into  masonry ;  struck  over  No.  42. 

44.  Struck  at  the  joint  of  2^in.  plates,  broke  away  an  irregular 
hole  14  in.  by  11  in.,  and  forced  the  pieces  with  the  shell  1  ft.  into 
masonry ;  lower  bolt  very  much  damaged  and  bolt  bent. 

45.  Hit  junction  of  2-iu.  plates ;  shell  broke  up  and  driven  into 
the  masonry  about  15  in.  deep;  broke  away  the  left  comer  of 
lower  2^in.  plate  near  last  round;  broke  off  5  in.  of  the  bolt 
where  hit. 

46.  Struck  joint  of  3-in.  plates;  hole,  9  in.  by  12  in. ;  drove 
pieces,  with  pieces  of  shell,  10  in.  into  masonry;  plate  not  cracked, 
very  slightly  bent ;  the  plates  slightly  separated.  . 

47.  Struck  2^in.  plate  near  left  edge  over  No.  24,  broke  away 
a  piece  2  ft.  by  9  in.,  and  drove  it  in  pieces,  with  pieces  of  shell, 
1  ft.  into  masonry ;  plate  much  bent,  no  cracks. 

48.  Hit  joint  of  3^in.  plates  over  the  68-pounder  No.  38 ;  two 
large  cracks  extending  through  bolt-holes  in  a  circular  direction 
right  across  the  plate;  another  circular  crack  on  lower  plate 
tlirough  the  port-liole ;  did  not  penetrate. 

49.  Hit  centre  of  lower  3^in.  plate ;  started  a  bolt  1  in ;  plate 
very  slightly  bent ;  depth  of  indent  very  small  indeed ;  plate  not 
damaged  at  all ;  a  great  deal  of  masonry  shaken  down  from  top. 

50.  Hit  near  the  same  place ;  plate  a  very  little  buckled,  and 
cracked  across ;  the  bolts  stood  well,  the  plate  being  forced  back 
on  them ;  the  crack  passed  through  a  boltThole. 

51.  Hit  centre  of  3-in.  plate ;  depth,  3^  in. ;  large  circular  crack 
round  indent ;  diameter  of  crack,  14  in. 

52.  Struck  lower  3A-in.  plate,  broke  away  the  upper  half  of  the 
lower  plate,  except  a  small  comer  near  left  top  bolt ;  right  top 
bolt  broken ;  the  piece  cracked  through,  and  much  buckled. 

63.  Hit  on  the  exposed  part  of  masonry,  on  the  pla(;e  where  the 
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piece  of  plate  fell  off.     Penetration  2^  ft.  to  shot ;  masonry  much 
broken ;  shot  not  broken. 

54.  Hit  just  at  edge  of  hole  made  by  No.  5 ;  shot  broke  up ; 
increased  the  hole  by  a  circle  9  in.  in  diameter. 

55.  Hit  8i-in.  plate  at  edge  of  hole  made  by  No.  5,  increasing 
hole  by  a  circular  hole  9  in.  in  diameter ;  plates  much  separated ; 
brickwork  powdered  to  a  depth  of  14  in. ;  bolts  near  a  little  bent. 

56.  Hit  Thomey croft  embrasure;  depth  of  indent,  If  in. ;  no 
damage  done ;  diameter  of  indent,  9  in. ;  no  cracks  at  all  visible. 

57.  Hit  near  No.  3 ;  passed  through  the  plate,  and  burst  behind 
the  plate,  breaking  away  a  large  piece,  making  3  and  2  into  one 
hole ;  masonry  much  damaged  behind. 

5S.  Shell  struck  near  top  of  3^in.  plate ;  broke  away  a  piece  9 
in.  in  diameter. 

59.  Hit  at  junction  of  2-in.  and  2^in.  plates  between  Nos.  2 
and  3,  and  near  No.  15;  damaged  the  masonry  very  much ;  the 
effect  on  the  plate  could  not  be  seen,  as  it  was  so  damaged  by  pre- 
vious shot. 

60.  Struck  where  the  S^-in.  plate  was  broken  away ;  broke  off 
one  bolt,  and  crumbled  away  the  brickwork  to  a  depth  of  3  ft. 

61.  Hit  lower  3-in.  plate  about  the  middle ;  blew  away  half  the 
plate,  starting  and  bending  all  the  bolts  near,  and  nndermining 
the  whole  centre  of  the  plates. 

62.  Hit  at  top  of  24-in.  plate ;  broke  away  a  large  piece ;  under- 
mined the  plate. 

63.  Hit  in  the  hole  made  by  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part 
of  2i-in.  and  3^-in.  lower  plates ;  increased  the  depth  of  the  hole 
in  the  masonry ;  the  plates  were  so  damaged  round  here  that  the 
effect  could  not  be  ascertained. 

64.  Hit  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  last,  increasing  the  breach 
in  the  masonry  to  a  depth  of  4  ft. ;  broke  and  bent  the  bolts  all 
around. 

65.  Hit  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  the  former  shot ;  the  plates 
and  masonry  were  so  damaged  that  the  effects  cannot  be  recorded. 

06.  Hit  left  lower  comer  of  upper  3-in.  plate;  bulged  in  the 
piece  2J  in. ;  plate  started  forward  ^  in. 
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67.  Hit  centre  of  target;  broke  away  a  piece  of  plate  2  ft. 
square,  with  a  bolt  4  ft.  long  attached  to  it ;  increased  the  hole  in 
brickwork. 

68.  Hit  the  granite  to  the  left ;  split  the  granite  block,  but  did 
little  other  damage. 

69.  Hit  3-in.  plate,  upper,  near  the  centre;  broke  away  the 
lower  half,  leaving  the  piece  supported  by  one  bolt ;  broke  away 
and  started  the  masonry  round,  and  started  the  plates  and  brought 
down  some  more  masonry. 

70.  Hit  the  same  place  as  last  shot ;  increased  the  hole ;  cracked 
the  masonry  behind. 

71.  Hit  centre  of  2-in.  plate ;  knocked  the  whole  iron  face  to 
pieces ;  the  few  pieces  of  plates  remaining  were  merely  hanging 
by  the  bolts ;  the  railway  bars  and  masonry  behind  them  perfectly 
secure. 

72.  Hit  the  left  on  the  granite ;  did  not  do  much  damage. 

73.  Hit  bottom  of  2-in.  plate ;  passed  through  it  and  1  ft.  8  in. 
into  the  masonry. 

74.  Hit  at  the  bottom  among  the  debris  of  the  masonry,  and 
did  not  much  increase  the  damage. 

75.  Hit  near  centre  of  target ;  broke  away  some  more  masonry. 

76.  Short  20  yds. ;  hit  3-in.  lower  plate ;  broke  away  a  piece  9 
in.  by  11  in. 

77.  Hit  against  the  railway  bars,  broke  one  of  them,  and  broke 
through  the  masonry,  driving  out  a  solid  piece  of  brickwork  2  ft. 
square ;  the  masonry  much  shaken  and  cracked  behind ;  the  arch 
of  embrasure  cracked  nearly  across  in  two  places ;  some  of  the 
bricks  driven  20  yds.  in  rear ;  the  upper  part  of  masonry  cracked 
and  started. 

83«S.  Inclined  Platen.* — "About  this  time  the  question  of  the 
relative  increase  of  resistance  given  to  iron  plates,  when  inclined 
at  various  angles,  was  again  brought  up ;  and  m  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  experiments  at  Portsmouth,  on  Jones's  butt,  in 
1860,  there  was  found  to  be  no  apparent  diflference  in  the  powers 

*  Captain  Inglis's  account,  continued. 
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of  resifitance  of  f-in.,  l^in.,  and  3-iii.  plates,  whether  they  were 
placed  at  angles  of  30°,  45°,  60°,  or  vertical.  The  plates  were 
without  backing,  merely  held  on  to  a  skeleton  framework  of 
wood.  They  were  fired  at  by  the  wall  piece,  6-pounder  Arm- 
strong, 12-pounder,  and  4:0-pounder,  at  ranges  of  25,  50,  and  100 
yards ;  the  bullets  of  wall  piece  were  of  steel,  fiAt-headed  cylin- 
drical, and  the  other  shot  of  wrought  and  cast  iron. 

"  Subsequently,  in  continuation  of  this  experiment,  two  plates 
of  wrought  iron,  placed  respectively  in  a  vertical  position,  and  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  were  tried,  each  having  a  12-inch  oak  backing, 
and  there  being  in  them  equal  weight  of  iron  for  the  same  verti- 
cal height — 

The  inclined  one  was 3^inch  thick. 

The  vertical 4^inch  thick. 

"  They  were  fired  at  by  a  40-pounder,  at  100  yards,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  difference ;  in  each  case  a  dent  of  about  ^V  inch 
was  caused. 

"Afterwards,  a  100-pt)under,  at  200  yards,  sent  a  hemispherical- 
headed  shot  through  the  inclined  plate,  but  it  did  not  get  through 
the  vertical ;  and  a  square-headed  100-lb.  shot  did  not  penetrate 
the  inclined  plate  so  much  as  the  hemispherical-headed  shot ;  and, 
altogether,  the  vertical  plate  may  be  said  to  have  stood  best. 
Whether  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  these  results,  and 
those  at  Portsmouth  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  spherical  shot 
having  been  used  in  one  case  and  elongated  in  another,  or  whether 
they  may  not  be  reconciled  in  some  other  way,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  effects  are  worth  considering,  and  I 
think  the  experiments  should  be  carried  further,  until  the  differ- 
ences are  accounted  for. 

836.  Plateg  of  6^  and  A\  Incheg.  —  ^^In  July,  1861,  two 
plates  of  7  ft.  X  3  ft.,  of  hammered  scrap,  unbacked,  respectively 
6 J  and  4^  inches  thick,  standing  vertical,  were  fired  at,  at  400  yards 
range.  A  cast-iron  shot,  126  lbs.,  from  Armstrong's  muzzle-load- 
ing shunt  gun,  struck  a  6^-in.  plate,  made  an  indent  of  1-9-in., 
and  cracks  were  shown  behind ;  and  another  shot  of  same  kind 
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struck  a  4^in.  plate,  and  cracked  and  bulged  it  very  much; 
another  of  them,  and  two  110-lb.  cast-iron  shots,  quite  destroyed 
this  4^  plate ;  while  the  6^-in.  plate,  after  receiving  three  fair  shots 
from  the  126-pounder,  was  also  broken  up." 

897.  Robert§'§  Target. — In  1861,  a  target  of  special  con- 
struction, pro>aded- by  a  Mr.  Eoberts,  was  tried.  "This  consisted 
of  a  mass  of  timber  and  T-plates,  protected  by  armor-plates  3  and 
4  inches  thick,  of  malleable  scrap-iron,  about  2  feet  wide,  ham- 
mered and  rolled  to  such  form  as  to  present  a  series  of  angular 
projections,  ridges,  and  furrows ;  the  apices  of  the  angles  were 
pointed  with  steel. 

"  It  was  altogether  of  too  complicated  and  costly  construction ; 
and,  although  the  armor-plates  were  of  very  good  iron,  it  was  sep- 
arated and  opened  out,  and  the  fittings  damaged,  and  ultimately 
all  destroyed  by  a  few  68-pounder  and  100-pounder  shot.** 

898.  Falrbairn's  Ist  Targret. — "Another  target,  of  a  con- 
struction proposed  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  was  tried  about  this  time. 
It  consisted  of  rolled  plates  5  in.  thick,  attached  by  a  number  of 
If-in.  screws  to  a  f-in.  sheathing,  supported  by  wrought-iron  built- 
up  ribs  of  ^in.  plate,  12  in.  deep  and  18  in.  apart ;  the  screws  were 
7i  in.  apart,  and  tapped  for  a  depth  of  2  in.  only  into  the  back  of 
the  plate.  The  plates  themselves  stood  remarkably  well,  but  the 
tap-screws  broke  off  so  easily  that  the  armor  became  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  target,  and  so  became  useless ;  4-in. 
elm  on  face  decreased  effect." 

899.  Captain  Colen's  Cupola. — The  revolving  cupola  tried 
at  Sheemess,  in  1861,  was  a  truncated  cone  in  form,  and  was  com- 
posed of  "massive  timber,  about  18  in.  thick,  covered  with  armor- 
plates  4rJ  in.  thick ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cupola  is  about 
12  feet,  and  the  height  about  8  feet,  inside ;  the  sides  are  inclined 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  a  spe- 
cial carriage,  and  extends  some  feet  outside  the  port ;  the  chase 
of  the  gun  just  in  front  of  the  trunnions  rests  on  the  sill  of  the 


*  Two  68-pounders  cracked  the  plate  and  broke  two  bolts.     A  salTO  of  three  lOO* 
poanders  made  a  hole  18  x  9  in.,  and  cracked  the  plate  across. 
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port.  The  whole  cupola  revolves  by  means  of  winches  on  a  sort 
of  turntable,  so  that  the  training  of  the  gun  is  effected  by  turning 
the  whole  apparatus ;  and  the  porthole,  therefore,  is  only  a  nar- 
row slot  long  enough  to  permit  the  gun  to  be  elevated  and 
depressed. 

"  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  cupola,  as  erected  on  the  *  Trusty,' 
was  subjected  to  very  severe  tests,  not  only  to  try  its  endurance 
under  fire,  but  also  to  test  the  working  of  the  machinery  under  all 
circumstances ;  and  it  was  proved  that,  even  after  heavy  battering, 
and  with  the  vessel  heeled  over  several  degrees,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty or  obstacle  whatever  in  working  the  apparatus ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  afforded  very  great  facilities  for  rapid  and  accurate  firing, 
and  for  keeping  a  moving  object  in  sight,  and  this  with  a  very 
small  complement  of  men.  A  great  number  of  shot  (nearly  100) 
were  fired  from  the  40-pounder  Armstrong  gun  in  it,  and  then  it 
received  a  few  shots  from  a  40-pounder,  and  a  great  many  blows 
(26)  from  a  100-pounder  at  200  yards. 

"  Four  100-pounder  shot,  striking  very  near  the  same  spot, 
broke  through  into  the  cupola,  but  the  machinery  worked  as  well 
as  before. 

"  The  muzzle  of  a  cast-iron  gun,  mounted  in  the  cupola,  was 
struck  by  a  shot ;  the  gun  broke  off  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
the  trunnion,  and  a  portion  went  overboard. 

"  After  this,  a  68-pounder  was  laid  upon  it,  at  200  yards,  and 
had  much  the  same  effect  as  the  100-pounder,  but  the  cupola  was 
never  thrown  out  of  gear ;  there  was  no  difficulty  from  smoke,  and 
only  a  little  from  concussion  ;  and  altogether,  its  performance  was 
considered  highly  satisfactory. 

830.  Tarlous  Backings  to  Iron  Plates. — ^' After  this,  in 
order  to  test  the  various  effects  of  different  sorts  of  backing,  some 
2i-in.  wrouglit-iron  plates  were  fastened  respectively  to  blocks  of 
cast  iron  3  feet  thick,  to  solid  granite,  to  a  mass  of  oak  made  up 
of  timbers  10  in.  by  10  in.,  and  to  a  mass  made  of  alternate  layers 
of  fir  and  cork  and  bitumen  cork. 

"  The  results  proved  the  immense  superiority  of  a  massive  rigid 
over  an  elastic  backing,  both  as  regards  the  plates  themselves 
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and  also  as  regards  the  faeteninga.*    The  40-poTitider  service  shot, 
at  200  yards,  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  plates  backed  by 
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granite  and  cast  iron,  but  went  clean  through  the  plates  backed 
by  oak  and  fir,  and  did  great  damage  to  it 

"A  100-pounder  cracked  a 
plate  backed  by  cast  iron,  and 
the  cast  iron  also,  but  did  lit- 
tle damage." 

S31.  Warrior  Tarcet, — 
"Later  in  the  year  (1861),  a 
target,  representing  a  piece 
of  the  '  Warriors'  side,  was 
fired  at  by  68-ponnder,  100- 
pounder,  and  120-pounder. 
It  measured  20  feet  by  10 
feet,  and  had  a  porthole  in 
the  centre,  and  was  struck  by 
13  solid  shot,  besides  6  experi- 
mental 200-lb.  shot,  thrown 
with  a  reduced  charge  ^om  a 
lOO-ponnder  gun,  and  by  10 
ehells. 


•  In  thli  ezperimcDt  there  wi 
X  2  n.  X  2i  ir 
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The  badcing  of  the  first  was  cork  and  komptulicoo.    The  plate  was  smesbedlike  glass. 

Tbe  backing  of  the  seoond  pUte  was  oak.  The  plate  was  badly  broken,  and  the 
■hot  lodged  in  the  oak. 

The  third  plate  was  backed  b;  granite.  The  indentation  of  the  shot  was  (  in.,  and 
the  plate  was  &ot  cmckcd. 

The  foarth  plate  was  backed  by  a  block  of  cast  iron,  and  no  injury  wan  done  by  the 
sbot,  except  a  small  ioilGntation. 

The  other  advantagos  of  wood  backing,  for  naval  purposea  especially,  hare  been 
(199,  noto.) 
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'^  The  result  was,  that  although  the  armor-plates  were  more  or 
less  cracked  and  indented,  and  deflected  especially  where  12  shots 
(of  which  one  was  a  steel  100-lb.  shot)  struck  a  plate  within  an 
area  of  4^  square  feet,  the  back  of  the  target,  agreeing  with  the 
ribs  and  sheathing  of  the  ship,  were  not  at  all  injured."  (Table 
121.) 

Table  121  is  the  official  account  of  this  experiment. 

The  target  was  "exactly  similar"  to  a  midship  section  of  the 
Warrior :  length,  20  ft. ;  height,  10  ft. ;  with  a  porthole  in  the 
centre. 

This  target  was  strongly  supported  by  timber,  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  was  fired  at  with  the  following  guns. 
Eange,  200  yards : — 


One  l20-pdr.  mnxxle-loading  shnnt  gun. 
Three  loo-pdr.  breech-loading  Armstrong  gons. 


One  68-pdr.  95  cwt.  gun. 
One  68-pdr.  112  cwt.  gun. 


The  following  shot  and  shell  struck  the  target : — 
From  120-pounder  gun. 

Solid  shot 2;  weight,  140  lbs.  each. 


From  lOO-pounder  guns, 

Solid  shot 6;  weight,  no  lbs.  each. 

Shell  6;  weight,  104  lbs.  each. 

From  68-pounder  guns, 


Solid  shot 6;  weight,  200  lbs.  each. 

Solid  ihot.....  I ;  stceL 


Solid  shot 4}  weight,  66^  lbs.  each.  |  Shells 4;  weight,  49^  lbs.  each. 

Eesults.— Wabmob  Target.  (Table  121.)— 1.  Hit  on  upper 
plate;  made  very  slight  indent;  opened  the  plate  |  in. 

2,  3.  Hit  close  together  on  the  centre  left  plate ;  made  a  small 
crack  6  in.  in  length. 

4.  Hit  on  upper  plate,  7  in.  from  the  edge ;  opened  the  plates 
J  in.,  and  started  two  bolts  very  slightly. 

6.  Hit  centre  of  left-middle  plate,  3^  ft.  from  port,  7  in.  from  a 
bolt,  which  it  drew  J  in. ;  broke  the  two  bolts  dose  to  the  port, 
and  buckled  the  plate  f  in. 

6.  Hit  on  junction  of  lower  and  centre  plate ;  did  no  damage. 
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Table  CXXL — Expebdonts  AOAnnsrT  the  "Warbiob"  Tabqet.    Oct.  21,  1861. 
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Nature  of  Projectile. 
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Table  CXXL— {Cohtihuhd.) 
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Nature  of  OrdoAnoe. 


I  oo- pounder. 
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68 -pounder. 
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loo- pounder. 
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Nature  of  Projectile. 


solid  shot. 
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Steel  jacket-shot, 
flat  headed. 
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M 


a 


3-3 


7.  Hit  upper  plate ;  did  no  damage. 

8.  Hit  centre  plate ;  did  no  damage. 

9.  Hit  on  upper  plate  over  No.  1 ;  tore  up  4  ft.  of  tongae  and 
groove,  and  cracked  the  plate  in  two  places;  cracks  7  in.  long; 
drew  the  bolt  f  in. 

10.  Hit  on  centre  plate;  cracked  it  in  four  places;  the  cracks 
very  small. 

11.  Hit  on  right-hand  comer  of  the  top  plate;  plate  deflected 
If  in. ;  the  bolt,  however,  only  stretched,  and  did  not  break.  The 
right  rib  was  very  slightly  bent. 

12.  13,  14.  Hit  close  together;  made  a  small  crack  across  one 
indent;  the  plate  driven  back  on  a  bolt  1  in.  The  plate  now 
deflects  nearly  2  in. 

15.  Hit  18  in.  from  the  three  100-pounders ;  one  crack  7  in. 
long  near  the  indent ;  two  bolts  broken  near  the  porthole.  The 
centre  right  plate  deflected  1*2  in. 

16,  17,  18.  Indent  too  small  to  De  measured;  no  damage  appa- 
rent.    The  three  shots  hit  close  together. 

19,  20,  21.  These  three  shots  were  fired  in  salvo.  Struck  close 
together  on  the  right-centre  plate ;  the  indent  on  plate  very  slight 
indeed.  The  plate  buckled  forward  f  in.  more.  The  tongue  and 
groove  broken  for  2i  ft. 

22.  Hit  near  the  porthole,  and  buckled  the  plate  J  in. 

23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  Fired  in  salvo  three  lOO-poundere. 
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close  together  3|  rt,  from  the  porthole ;  broke  a  hole  1^  ft.  by  9  in, ; 
3  large  crack  extended  aerosa  the  plate,  two  other  smaller  ones 
near  it;  120-poTiiider  liit  on  the  juuction  of  the  centre  and  lower 
plates;  made  an  indent  4^  in.  deep,  9J  in  diameter;  broke  the 
tongue  and  groove,  and  buckled  the  plate  li  in.  forward.  One 
68-pounder  missed  the  target ;  the  otlier  struck  the  lower  plate  on 
the  left;  made  an  indent  2  in.  deep.  8^  in.  in  diameter.  The 
back  of  the  target  was  not  at  all  damaged;  not  a  bolt  or  rivet 
displaced. 

!9,  Hit  the  middle  of  the  left-centre  plate  ^ 

on  top  of  a  bolt ;  drove  it  nearly  out  at  the 
back ;  the  bolt  was  bent,  but  the  nuts  did  not 
move ;  eleven  shots  had  pre\-ionsly  struck  the 
plate  in  a  space  3  ft.  by  li  ft.,  viz  — 

Three  SOO-lb.  solid  shots;  three  lOd  lb  solid 
bote;  three  100-lb.  shelU;  two  6S-lb  shellB 
S33.  Hawk*liaw'a  O-lnch  and  lO-Inch 
iI.iunlnaledSliiclds.*— "Since  thiB{ml8fil), 
two  targets,  proposed  by  Mr,  Hawkshaw, 
th&ve  been  tried;  the  one  was  G  in  thick,  Lom 
,  posed  of  a  number  of  thicknesses,  the  front 
layer  was  IJ  in.,  and  the  reiit  made  up  of 
l^even  ^in,  boiler-plates,  held  together  by  at 
tjteriMte  rivets  and  Sf-rews,  8J  in,  trora  centre 
to  centre,  all  over  the  target;  the  rivets  had 
CDunter-BUTik  Iiead«  in  tlie  front. 

"The  other  was  10  in.  (Fig.  3bOi,  made  up 
of  one  2-in,  and  thirteen  f-in.  plates,  lield  to- 
other much  as  before.  The  weakness  of  a 
.nnmber  of  thin  plates,  as  compared  with  a 
lolid  ma«e,  was  here  very  apparent,  the  fl  iii  tai^et  was  deeply 
■  dented  by  a  40-pouuder.  at  1(10  yard^  and  l«ith  fi^  poimder  and 
100-pounder,  at  200  yards,  went  clean  through,  breaking  off  many 
if  the  rivet  heads. 

*  Captfliii  Inglie'a  ocoaiiDt,  rajDtinlied, 


target. 
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"The  10-in.  target  was  bulged  in  very  much  by  the  100-pounder 
and  68-pounder,  and  broke  several  thicknesses  of  the  |-iii.  plates 
at  the  back;  the  68-pounder  had  rather  more  effect  than  the 
100-pounder." 

833.  VFarrlor  Target ;  lO-Inch  <<  Alfred"  Onn. — In  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  at  Liverpool,  a  14rO-lb.  spherical  shot  was  fired  with 
20  lbs.  of  i)owder  at  a  target  representing  the  side  of  the  Warrun^ — 
range,  210  yards.  Tliis  shot  neither  punched  nor  smashed  the 
target,  but  indented  the  plate  3  in.,  and  drove  the  whole  target 
out  of  place  and  overturned  it.  A  similar  shot  with  30  lbs.  of 
powder  broke  the  plate  and  indented  it  6  in.,  splintering  the 
teak. 

834.  €oneluslon§  up  to  1§63. — The  summary  of  experiments, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  are  thus  stated  by  Captain 
Inglis  in  the  paper  quoted  : — 

"  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  sum  up  the  resistance  offered 
by  each  thickness  of  plate  experimented  on. 

\  and  J-inch. — Both  hollow  and  solid  shot  pass  through  without 
breaking. 

f-inch. — Hollow  shot  pass  through,  but  are  generally  broken  up. 
Grape  pass  tlirough,  but  not  canister. 

f-inch. — Solid  shot  break  up  in  passing  through. 

f-inch. — ^Wall  piece,  throwing  5^oz.  ball,  with  charge  of  10 
drams,  at  25  yards,  not  always  through. 

1-inch. — ^Proof  against  same  wall  piece ;  indent,  \  in. 

l^inch. — 6-pounder  Armstrong,  at  50  yards,  not  through. 

2-inch. — 12-pounder  Armstrong,  at  100  yards,  not  through ; 
indent  1  in.  to  1^  in. 

2-inch  (oak  backing). — 80-pounder  shell,  filled  with  sand,  passed 
through,  at  400  yards. 

2-inch  (brick  backing). — 12-pounder  Armstrong,  at  600  yards, 
resisted. 

Ditto. — 25-pounder  Armstrong,  at  600  yards,  just  penetrated. 

2^inch. — 25-pounder  Armstrong,  at  100  yards,  not  through. 

2^-inch  (oak  backing). — 8-in.  shell,  at  400  yards,  not  through. 

Ditto. — 80-ponnder  steel  and  cast-iron  shot,  through. 
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2i-inch  (brick  backing). 

— 25-pounder  Armstrong, 

at  600  yards, 

not  through. 

• 

2J-inch 

! 

*   12-pounder 

at  200 

indent. 

(cast-iron  backing) 

Armstrong, 

yards. 

•5    inches. 

Ditto, 

40-pounder, 

a 

•9        " 

Ditto, 

100-pounder, 

u 

1-75     " 

2^inch 

1 

12-pounder ) 
Armstrong  ) 

a 

.XK          « 

(granite  backing) 

oo 

Ditto, 

(( 

u 

•6       " 

2^inch 
(oak  backing) 

I 

12-pounder 

u 

•65      " 

Ditto, 

40-pounder 

u 

through. 

2^  inch 
(fir  and  cork  backing 

)} 

12-pounder 

a 

•6         " 

Ditto, 

40-pounder 

a 

through. 

8-inch. — 40-pounder  Armstrong,  100  yards,  not  through. 

3-inch. — Two  78-pounder  shell  filled  with  sand,  at  400  yards, 
passed  through. 

3-inch. — ^Two  78-pounder  shell  filled  with  sand,  at  400  yards, 
just  resisted. 

3-inch  (brick  backing). — 40-pounder  Armstrong,  600  yards, 
passed  througli. 

Ditto. — 68-pounder,  penetrated. 

Ditto. — 100-pounder  shell,  at  600  yards,  penetrated. 

3^-inch  (brick  backing). — 4rO-pounder  Armstrong,  at  600  yards, 
no  effect. 

3-94-inch.--Re8i8ted  14  shots  of  30  lbs.  (English  32*4  lbs.),  at 
300  metres  in  a  square  metre,  or  lOf  square  feet  English. 

4-inch. — 68-pounder,  did  not  penetrate. 

4-inch. — 72-lb.  sliot,  just  penetrated. 

4-inch. — Hollow  and  red  hot  shot,  little  impression. 

4-inch. — 32-pounder,  at  100  yards,  sunk  deep,  but  not  through. 

4-ineh,  on  Alfred. — Whitworth  68-pounder,  at  350  to  450  yards, 
indent,  |  in. ;  bulge.  If  in. 

Ditto. — Same  gun,  wrought-iron  shot,  through,  and  penetrated 
7  in.  in  oak. 
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4:-inch  (4-6  inches  oak  and  |  iron,  Erebui). — 68-ponnder,  at  400 
yards,  penetrated,  and  did  great  execution  inboard. 

4-inch  (on  oak  ship  Meteor), — 32-ponnder  and  68-pounder,  at 
400  yards  and  300  yards,  no  damage  inboard. 

4-inch  (24  )      ^^  j       (  **  ^^ )   indented    with  cast-iron 

inches  oak).  \      ^^'P^^^^^^'  (  yards,  f  1^  to  2-3-  shot 

Ditto,  "  "      2-2''  to  2-8"  «  wrought  da 

Ditto,  "      400      "  2-2"  "  cast  do. 

Ditto,  "  "  3"      "  wrought  do. 

Ditto,  "      600      "  would  ultimately  destroy. 

One  68-pounder  does  as  much  damage  as  five  32-poundera 

4-inch  (2  feet  1  inch  oak,  Trusty). — 72-pounder  cast-iron  shot, 
at  400  yards,  broke  plate  but  not  scantling. 

Ditto. — 72-pounder,  homogeneous  iron,  fairly  througL 

Ditto. — 100-pounder  cast-iron  shot,  at  200  yards,  did  not  pene- 
trate. 

Ditto. — 78-pounder  homogeneous   shot,   through,  and   10   in. 
oak. 

Ditto. — 100-pounder  homogeneous  shot,  at  lower  velocity,  large 
fracture. 

4J-inch  \  32-pounder,  at  300  yards ;  indent,  2  in. 
-f       \  68-pounder,  at  1250  yards ;  indent,  1^  in. 

4-in.  fir  '  "  "     400  yards ;  indent,  2^  in. 

Several  shot  together  injured  the  plates  very  much. 

4^inch,  on  timber. — 80-pounder  homogeneous  flat-headed  shot 
punched  a  hole,  and  3  in.  into  timber. 

4J-inch,   on  timber. — Three  68-pounder  shot  close   together, 
broke  up  a  plate. 

4i-inch,   Jones's  angular   butt. — Took   17   blows  from  a  68- 
pounder,  at  200  yards,  and  tlien  the  iron  was  not  penetrated. 

4J-inch. — 126-pounder,   at    400    yards,    cracked    and   bulged 
much. 

4i-inch.— Two  110  lb.  cast-iron  and  two  126  lb.,  at  400  yards, 
quite  destroyed. 

4i-inch,  on  Warrior. — More  or  less  cracked  by  68,  100,  and 
120-pounders,  but  ribs  and  inner  skin  uninjured* 
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68-poander,  indented  1*5 
"  "         1-8    * 

100      "  "        1-3  to  1-9 

120      "  "        3-1 

i^inch,  on  timber. — Considered  protection  against  68-pounders, 
at  1200  yards ;  bnt  68-pounders,  at  400  yards,  indented  2-7S  in. 

Ditto. — Considered  protection  against  32-pounder8  and  8-in. 
hollow  shot,  at  400  yards ;  32-pounder  indented  li  to  1}  in. 

Ditto. — Three  32-pounder6  striking  near  each  other  will  break 
it  up. 

5-inch  plate,*]    68-pounder  shell,  at  200  yards,  indented  1-25. 

on  iron  68-pounder  shot,  "  "         2-00. 

sheathing  &  I  100  ''  "  "         1-75. 

ribs.        J  120  "  "  "         2-25. 

Scinch. — ^Resisted  18  shot  of  30  pounds  (English,  32*4)  in  a 

square  metre  (lOj  feet  square),  at  300  metres  range. 

6J-inch. — 126-pounder  cast-iron  shot,  at  400  yards,  indented  1*9. 

"  "  "  a  few  shots  broke  it  up. 

8-inch,  supported  by  1  68-pr.  cast-iron  shot,  at  600 yds.,  indented  1*25 

cast-iron  I     ''  "  "  400  ''  "         1-4 

and  granite.         J      "  wrought-iron  shot  600  "        broke  it  up. 

"As,  without  knowing  the  velocity  of  the  several  shot  here 

mentioned  at  the  time  of  impact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 

a  comparison  of  the  resistance  offered   in  these  experiments,  I 

have  drawn  up  a  brief  abstract  of  the   initial  velocities  of  all 

the  guns  in  the  service.* 

8S«S.  "  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  from 
all  this  any  universal  rules.  I  have  not  done  so  myself,  but 
others  may ;  but,  at  any  rate,  some  general  practical  laws  may 
be  laid  down  from  them,  such  as : 

"Ist.  Good  tough  wrought  iron  of  high  elasticity,  but  not 
necessarily  of  the  highest  ultimate  tensile  strength,  is  the  best 
material  for  use  in  iron  defences. 


*8ee  Table  112,  of  initial  Telocitiea,  which  embraces  the  one  g^ven  by  Captain 
IngUs. 
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^^  2d.  KoUed  iron,  althongh  not  perhaps  eqaal  in  resistance  to 
the  best  hammered  iron,  has  snch  great  advantages  as  to  cost,  if 
used  in  simple  forms,  as  to  justify  its  use  where  lightness  is  not 
of  extreme  importance. 

^'  3d.  Cast  iron  and  steel,  as  at  present  manufactured,  are  too 
brittle ;  the  former  can  only  be  thought  of  as  backing,  or  where 
weight  is  wanted. 

'^  4th.  In  plates  or  bars  of  ordinary  dimensions  the  resistances 
to  cannon-shot  vary  in  a  proportion  approximating  that  of  the 
squares  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  plates  or  bars. 

"  6th.  Rigid  backing  is  immensely  superior  to  elastic  backing, 
so  far  as  the  endurance  of  the  front  facing  is  concerned,  but  the 
elastic  backing  deadens  the  effect  of  a  blow  upon  any  structure 
behind. 

"  6th.  The  larger  the  masses  and  the  fewer  the  joints  the 
stronger  the  structure,  so  long  as  the  limits  of  uniform  and  perfect 
manufacture  are  observed. 

"  The  slight  advantages  gained  by  inclining  the  surfaces  do  not 
compensate  for  the  extra  diflSculty  and  expense  in  construction 
involved,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

"  7th.  That  revolving  iron  shields  are  practicable  and  safe." 

836.  Captain  Dyer,  in  his  paper  before  quoted,  thus  sums  up 
the  same  experiments. 

"  These  preliminary  experiments  determined  the  following 
points : 

"  1.  That  steely  iron,  commonly  known  as  homogeneous  iron, 
puddled  steel,  &c.,  when  in  large  masses,  is  inapplicable  for  de- 
fensive purposes ;  although  in  the  thinner  plates  this  metal  offered 
great  comparative  resistance,  it  became  brittle  when  in  large 
masses,  and  readily  cracked  when  struck  by  a  shot. 

"  2.  That  plates  of  a  hard  crystalline  structure  are  inferior  to 
those  of  a  soft  fibrous  nature. 

"  3.  That  the  great  fault  and  primary  cause  of  weakness  in  all 
forged  plates  is  unsoundness  in  welding  the  different  piles  of 
which  the  plate  is  composed.  This  defect  was  invariable  in  all 
(except  the  homogeneous  iron  plates) ;  it  was  more  apparent  in 
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the  rolled  than  in  the  hammered  plates,  but  this  was  compensated 
for  by  the  hammered  plates  being  harder  and  more  crystalline 
than  those  forged  under  the  rolls  ;  and  this  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  little  choice  between  the  two  processes,  if  both 
are  properly  worked  out  with  efficient  machinery. 

"4.  That  the  qualities  necessary  in  an  armor-plate  are  softness 
combined  with  toughness,  or  better  expressed  by  the  word  duc- 
tility. Apparently,  the  purer  and  better  the  iron  is,  the  more 
this  quality  is  perceptible;  any  impurity  or  alloy  appears  to 
harden  the  metal  and  produce  brittleness.  The  presence  of  either 
sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  the  fuel  is  specially  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  productive  of  red  shortness  and  cold  shortness  in  the 
iron.  The  presence  of  more  than  0*2  per  cent,  of  carbon  in 
armor-plates  also  appears  highly  prejudicial." 

837.  SteTen§'s  Inclined  f^aminated  Armor. — On  the  4:th  of 
January,  1862,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  fired  at  a  section  of  the 
armor  at  that  time  proposed  for  the  Stevens  Battery.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  official  report  of  the  experiment: — "A  lO-in.  gun, 
procured  from  the  Navy  Department,  weighing  9883  lbs.,  was 
mounted  with  India-rubber  buffers  behind  the  trunnions.  The 
gun  was  loaded  with  a  full  service  charge,  11  lbs.  of  powder,  and 
a  solid  spherical  ball  weighing  124  lbs.,  and  was  fired  at  a  target 
exactly  representing  a  section  of  the  armor  of  the  Batten/^  and 
anchored  in  the  river,  220  yards  from  the  gun. 

"The  target  was  composed  of  layers  of  plate-iron,  from  |  to 
2  in.  thick,  making  Oj  in.  in  all.  It  was  4  ft.  broad,  8  ft.  long,  and 
set  at  an  angle  of  27^°  with  the  horizon.  The  iron  was  backed 
witli  two  layers  of  locust  timber  7  in.  thick  each.  In  the  lower 
layer  were  imbedded  wrought-iron  beams  6  in.  high,  4  ft.  apart 
and  2  ft.  apart,  weighing  46  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Beneath  the  wood 
was  a  ^in.  iron  plate ;  making  the  entire  tliickness  21^  in.*  The 
upper  and  lower  plates  were  fastened  to  the  wood  by  wood  screws 
15  in.  apart,  and  the  side  edges  of  the  upper  plates  were  battened 
by  iron  1  in.  thick  and  3  in.  wide,  and  riveted  together.     This 

*  This  backing  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Chalmers  and  Bellerophon  targets 
best  English  backing. 
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target  rested  on  a  raft,  so  as  to  have  no  support  except  at  the 
edges;  the  lower  part  of  it  was  18  in.  under  water. 

"  After  a  few  experimental  shots  the  gun  was  pointed  at  the 
target,  and  the  1st  shot  struck  it  21  in.  above  the  water  and 
within  9  in.  of  the  right  edge  of  the  target.  Its  effect  was  to 
make  an  indentation  and  depression,  which  together  were  Iff  iii« 
deep  in  the  deepest  place,  and  which  ran  out  to  the  surface  or 
diminished  to  nothing  in  a  distance  of  13  in.,  measured  on  the 
line  of  flight,  without  cracking  any  of  the  plates.  The  2d  shot 
passed  to  the  right  of  the  target,  and  the  3d  went  over  it.  The 
4th  shot  struck  the  target  on  the  left  side,  13  in.  from  the  edge 
and  11  in.  above  the  water,  with  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  Ist 
shot,  except  that  the  depression  was  1 J  in.  deep.  The  figure  of 
this  indentation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first.  The  recoil  of  the 
gun  was  7i  in.,  and  did  no  injury  to  the  carriage  or  buffers.* 

"A  Parrott  rifled  gun,  having  a  6*4  in.  bore,  and  weighing 
about  9300  lbs.,  was  then  fired  at  the  target,  with  10  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, and  an  elongated  shot  weighing  100  lbs.  Several  of  these 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  struck  the  target  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
water,  and  6  in.  from  the  right  side,  making  a  depression  1  in. 
deep,  and  running  out  to  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  8  in.,  with- 
out doing  other  injury  to  the  plates.  Tliis  shot  grazed  the  edge 
of  the  batten,  upsetting  the  corner  to  the  depth  of  i  in." 

838,  £xperiincnt§  again§t  the  ^^  Committee  Target,'^ 
rvarcli  4,  1§62.— (See  Tables  122  and  124.)— This  target  (20  x  10 
ft.)  was  composed  of  two  plates  20  ft.  x  3  ft.  4  in.  x  4rJ  in.,  and  two 
plates  of  9  ft.  X  3  ft.  4  in.  x  4J  in.,  the  upper  and  low^er  of  which 


♦  "  This  gun  was  loaded  by  steam  power,  the  muzzle  being  depressed  so  as  to  bring 
the  bore  parallel  with  a  steam-cylinder  situated  below  a  platform  made  to  represent 
the  deck  of  the  Battery.  The  platform  was  composed  of  white-pine  planks  2^^  in.  thick, 
resting  on  pine  beams  5  in.  square  and  2  ft.  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  calked 
and  pitched  in  the  usual  manner.  The  piston-rod  of  this  steam-cylinder  was  the  ram- 
rod of  the  gun.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  this  ramrod  was  a  swab,  which  also  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  a  rammer.  The  cartridge  and  ball  were  attached  to  a  sabot  and 
placed  on  a  scoop  arranged  so  as  to  lift  the  ball  up  to  its  proper  position  between  the 
rammer  and  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  when,  steam  being  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the 
ball  was  forced  home.  The  gun  was  then  elevated  and  fired."  (See  chapter  on 
•'  Breech-Loading.") 
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were  secured  by  fifteen  2-in.  bolts,  and  the  two  centre  by 
eight  2-in.  bolts  each.  The  plates  were  fastened  to  1-in.  plates, 
which  latter  formed  the  skin  of  the  ship,  which  was  supported  by 
ribs  18  in.  deep  and  18  in.  apart,  made  of  J^-in.  plates,  secured  by 
angle-irons  4  in.  x  4  in.  x  J  in. ;  the  backs  of  the  ribs  were  secured 
by  four  strips  of  plate  12  in.  x  i  in. ;  strips  10  ft.  x  9  in.  x  f  in.  were 
placed  behind  the  skin  along  each  line  of  bolts.  The  plates  were 
rolled  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  wooden 
bsicking  can  be  dispensed  with.     The  "  Committee  target"  was, 
therefore,  constructed   with   the  view   of  comparison  with  the 
Warrior  target. 

''Committee  target  f*  area,  200  square  feet;  weight,  31  tons. 

**  Warrior  target  :'*  area,  200  square  feet ;  weight,  32  tons  9  cwt.  3  qrs. 

The  guns  used  were  the  same  as  against  ihe  Warrior  target, 
viz.: — 


One  120-pdr.  muzzle-loading  shunt  gun. 
Three  loo-pdr.  breech-loading  Armstrong  guns. 


One  68-pdr.  95  cwt.  gun. 
One  68-pdr.  112  cwt.  gun. 


Bange,  200  yards. 

The  following  shot  and  shell  struck  the  target : — 

From  120-pounder  gun. 

Solid  shot i;  weight,  i4olbs 

From  100-pounder  guns. 

Solid  shot 3;  weight,  I lo lbs.  each.    |       Shell 6;  weight,  104 lbs.  each. 

Solid   shot 3;  weight,  200  lbs.  each. 

From  68-pounder  guns, 

Solid  shot i;  weight,  66^  lbs.  each.  |       Shell 4;  weight,  49I lbs.  each 

Results. — "CoMMirTEE  Target."  (Table  122.) — 1.  Hit  centre 
plate  to  the  left  of  porthole,  about  9  in.  from  bottom  of  the  plate; 
very  slight  indent.     Diameter  of  bulge,  5  in. 

2.  Hit  left-centre  plate  18  in.  from  bottom  and  about  6  ft.  from 
left ;  indent  very  slight. 

8.  Hit  left-centre  plate  about  12  in.  from  top ;  slight  indent. 
Diameter  of  bulge,  8  in. 
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Table  CXXIL— Expbbdcents  against  thb  '*  Ck)innTTBB  Tasgbt."  March  I,  1862. 


s 

o 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 

«4 

15 
i6 

'7 
i8 


Nature  of  Ordnance. 


lOO-pounder. 


(( 


« 


68-pounder. 


u 


lOo-pounder. 


<( 


« 


68-pounder. 

1 2o-pounder. 
loo-pounder. 


(( 


M 


<( 


68-pounder. 
I  oo- pounder. 


(( 


(( 


OB 

I 


12 
« 

i6 
i( 

12 
U 

it 

i6 
« 

20 

14 
(« 

u 
i6 

lO 
(( 


Nature  of  Projectile. 


shell  filled  with  sand. 


(( 


(( 


(( 


« 


shell  filled  with  powder. 


M 


(( 


u 


it 


solid  cast-iron  shot. 


« 


« 


(( 


« 


(( 


« 


(( 


« 


104 
(( 

<« 
49* 

M 

104 
(( 

49* 

<i 
140 

IIO 
U 

(( 


.S 
.9 

s 


1-4 

»'5 


66^ 

1. 8 

200 

0.4 

« 

0.5 

(( 

0.7 

I  •14 
I  •26 


1.9 


4.  Struck  left-centre  plate  17  in.  from  bottom,  and  close  to  No. 
2  round.     Diameter  of  bulge,  8  in. 

5.  Hit  left-centre  plate  about  18  in.  from  bottom,  and  dose  to 
the  4tli  round.     Diameter  of  bulge,  9^  in. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  5th  round,  the  target  was  inspected. 
The  left-centre  plate  had  buckled  f  of  an  in. ;  two  bolts  in  bottom 
plate,  and  two  in  centre  plate,  and  one  in  top  plate,  started.  Eight 
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bolt-heads  were  broken  off;  one  rib  broken  througli,  and  two 
rivets  of  angle-irons  knocked  out.  Two  angle-irons  broken.  The 
bolts  were  slackened  after  this  round. 

6.  Struck  on  junction  of  middle  and  upper  plate,  2  ft.  2  in.  from 
left  edge  of  target.     The  middle  plate  started  forward. 

7.  Struck  2  ft.  5  in.  from  left  edge  of  target,  making  an  indent 
7  in.  in  diameter. 

8.  Struck  about  6  in.  from  top  edge  of  the  target  near  the  bolt 
over  porthole. 

9.  Struck  middle  plate  on  left  of  port,  and  2  ft.  from  it.  Diam- 
eter of  indent,  10  in.     Bolt  just  above  indent  started. 

10.  Struck  on  junction  of  middle  and  upper  plate,  16  in.  from 
port.     Diameter  of  indent,  9^^. 

The  target  was  carefully  examined  after  the  10th  round,  and  it 
was  found  that  all  the  bolts  in  the  middle  plate  on  the  left  of  the 
target  were  broken,  except  the  two  nearest  the  port.  The  buck- 
ling was  1*7  in.  at  the  left  edge  of  the  plate.  The  top  plate  had 
also  started  forward  0*4  in.  at  edge  of  target.  At  the  back,  the 
inner  angle-iron  by  port  on  left  side  and  one  rib  were  broken,  two 
rivets  driven  out,  and  several  started.  The  skin  bulged.  No 
cracks  visible  on  any  of  the  indents. 

11.  Struck  junction  of  right-centre  plate  with  top  plate,  at 
about  3  ft.  10  in.  from  port. 

12.  Struck  the  bottom  of  upper  plate  close  to  No.  11  round. 

13.  Struck  centre  of  right-centre  plate. 

14.  Hit  target  close  to  12  and  13  shots,  and  went  clean  through 
the  target,  carrying  a  large  piece  of  the  jJate,  part  of  the  rib  (on 
which  the  shot  struck),  and  pieces  of  angle-iron  10  or  12  yards  to 
the  rear.  The  fracture  measured  in  front  of  the  target  1  ft.  by  7 
in.  on  the  middle  plate,  and  5  in.  by  3  in.  on  the  upper  jJate. 
There  was  also  a  curved  crack,  14  in.  long,  round  the  edge  of  the 
bulge,  and  through  a  bolt-hole. 

15.  This  shot  struck  within  5  in.  (from  centre  to  centre  of 
indent)  of  the  13th  round.  The  middle  plate  was  bent  back  1'6 
in.  at  its  lower  edge.  One  bolt  was  knocked  out  and  two  started. 
Middle  plate  started  forward  at  right  edge  of  target  0*65  in.,  and 
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tlie  upper  plate  similarly  0*2  in.  At  the  back  of  the  target  seven 
bolt-heads  broken  and  one  rivet.  Two  ribs  broken  through,  and 
several  rivets  of  angle-irons  started. 

16,  17,  18.  These  three  shot  struck  the  left-middle  plate  of 
target  in  a  line,  measuring  only  16  in.  from  centre  to  centre  of 
outside  indents.  The  shot  nearest  to  the  port  was  8  in.,  and  the 
one  furthest  from,  15  in.  from  the  lower  edge  of  plate ;  the  former 
2  ft.  4  in.  from  port,  and  the  latter  only  about  4  in.  (centre  to 
centre)  from  No.  4  round. 

The  plate  bent  back  1*2  in.  at  its  lower  edge,  at  a  point  2  ft.  9 
in.  from  the  port,  and  had  started  forward  at  left  edge  6  in.  from 
skin. 

Another  angle-iron  broken,  and  only  three  bolt-heads  remain- 
ing on  left  side. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  round,  the  target  was  considered  so 
much  injured  that  the  experiment  was  ordered  to  cease. 

839.  Experiments  against  tbe  Warrior  and  Committee 
Targets,  April  IS,  1S63;  Range,  300  Yards. — Alterations  made 
on  Committee  target  since  the  experiments  of  March  4th,  1862. 

Upper  Plate. — On  the  left  half  of  this  plate,  rivets  having 
conical  heads,  had  been  substituted  for  bolts,  and  vulcanized 
india-rubber  washers  inserted  behind  the  bolt-heads  on  the  right 
half  of  the  plate ;  there  being  no  intervening  substance  between 
the  plate  and  the  skin.  This  part  of  the  target  therefore  remained 
as  iron  on  iron. 

Lower  Plate. — One  quarter  in.  thickness  of  felt,  dipped  in  tar, 
had  been  inserted  between  the  skin  and  half  the  length  of  the 
plate  on  the  left  side,  the  fastenings  being  rivets.  On  the  right 
half  of  the  plate,  J  in.  thickness  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  had 
been  inserted  between  the  skin  and  plate ;  bolts  having  nuts  and 
india-rubber  washers  were  used  for  fastenings.  A  few  of  the 
bolts  had  spun-yarn  instead  of  india-rubber  washers. 

Centre  Plates. — These  plates  had  suffered  most  from  the 
firing  at  the  late  experiment,  and  had  been  refastened  with  bolts 
having  four  washers  (three  of  lead  and  one  of  iron)  under  the  bolt- 
heads  ;  they  were  not  fired  at  on  the  present  occasion.    • 
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Table  CXXTTL — Ezpbbiments  against  thb  "Warrior"  Tarqbt.    April  18, 1862. 


(3 
0 

O 

Nature  of  Ordnance. 

i 

1 

Nature  of  Projectile. 

I 

lo^in.  Smooth-bore 

40 
50 

150-lb.  spherical  cast  Iron. 
1 50-lb.  spherical  cast  iron. 
1 50-lb.  spherical  cast  iron. 
1 50-lb.  spherical  cast  iron. 

a 

lo^-in.  Smooth-bore 

3 

4 

lOik-iii.  Smooth-bore 

io.V-in.  Smooth-bore 

Effects.     (Table  123.) 

1.  Front. — Hit  on  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  centre  plates 
to  the  left  of  the  porthole.  Smashed  in  the  plates,  making  a  hole 
1  ft.  high  X  14:  in.  The  bulge  was  3  ft.  1  in.  long  x  1  ft.  8  in. 
high.  A  crack  2  ft.  7  in.  long  across  top  of  the  bulge,  and  a  huge 
zigzag  crack  across  the  plate  and  through  its  thickness.  The 
tongue  and  groove  broken  only  at  the  actual  hole. 

Back. — Inner  skin  fractured  and  bulged  in;  strong  iron  ribs 
broken  in  tVo ;  two  nuts  of  bolts  broken  off. 

2.  Front. — Hit  tlie  target  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  previous 
shot ;  3  ft.  2  in.  of  the  plate  smashed,  and  the  wood  exposed.  A 
piece  of  the  plate  2  ft.  3  in.  x  11  in.  broken  away. 

Back. — Skin  broken  up;  a  second  rib  broken.  Tlie  former 
broken  rib  driven  clean  out  and  bent  back  at  a  considerable  angle 
and  smashed.  Portions  of  shot,  wooden  backing,  &c.,  driven 
right  through.  Large  irregular  hole.  The  square  timbers  form- 
ing the  backing  to  the  plates  were  shattered,  and  the  fibre  of  the 
wood  seemed  to  be  drawn  through  the  entire  length  of  the  beams,  by 
the  passage  of  the  shot  at  the  place  of  fracture  and  penetration. 

3.  Front. — Stnick  the  lower  plate  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  port- 
hole. Made  a  clean  hole  11  in.  diameter.  Centre  of  the  hole 
1  ft.  3  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  Two  cracks  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plate,  but  independent  of  the  shot-hole. 

Back. — Nothing  perceptible  but  a  few  splinters  of  wood  raised 
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up  from  the  foot  of  the  target,  and  a  few  nuts  loosened.  One 
broken  oflT. 

4.  Front. — Hit  the  top  plate  in  the  centre  of  the  right  side. 
Made  a  hole  11*5  in.  diameter,  and  the  shot  broke  up  in  it. 
Depth  of  hole,  13  in. 

Back. — Struck  where  the  inside  skin  was  supported  at  top  by 
two  beams,  with  a  total  of  about  2  ft.  square  solid  timber,  which 
was  cracked  through.  The  heavy  beams  also  giving  sup- 
port (at  right  angles  to  the  target)  were  started,  and  the  solid 
granite  blocks  in  the  rear  were  shaken.  Upon  taking  the  target 
to  pieces,  it  was  found  that  the  inside  skin  was  cracked,  and  that 
the  shot  had  penetrated  13  in.  into  the  wood  backing,  leaving 
5  in.  of  wood  into  which  no  fragment  of  the  shot  had  penetrated. 

Effects.     (Table  124.) 

1.  Front. — Struck  on  junction  of  middle  and  lower  plates  4  ft.  4 
in.  from  the  left  side  of  the  target,  half  the  indent  being  on  each 
plate.     Depth  of  indent,  1*8  in. ;  diameter,  10  in. 

Back  (see  below  *). 

2.  Front. — Struck  the  target  2  ft.  3*75  in.  from  the  left  side,  and 
2  ft.  5  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  plate.  Made  a  slight 
indent.     A  bolt  started. 

Back  (see  below  *). 

3.  Front. — Hit  lower  plate  3  ft.  11  in.  from  the  left  side,  and  2 
ft.  7  in.  from  the  bottom,  making  a  slight  indent. 

Back  (see  below  *). 
Struck  on  the  centre  plate. 

4.  Front. — Ilit  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  porthole  7  in.  from  the 
left  side.  A  piece  of  the  plate  9'5  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide  broken 
oflF,  and  a  crack  6  in.  long  extended  from  a  bolt-hole  in  the  lower 
plate.     Indent,  1*7  in.;  diameter,  9*5  in. 

Back  (see  below  *). 

*  At  the  back,  a  few  small  rivets,  merely  uniting  the  ang^le-iron  to  the  skin  of  the 
ship,  were  broken  off.  A  very  slight  crack  on  one  of  the  angle-irons,  where  it  joined 
one  of  the  iron  supporting  ribs.  Some  of  the  lead  washers  of  the  through-bolts  (in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  blows)  drawn  thinner  and  worked  loose ;  india-rubber  washer 
much  compressed. 
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TaBUE  CXXIV. — EXPEBimSNTS  AaAINBT  THE  "COMMITTEE  TaBOBT/'     ApRIL  18,  18G2. 

Five  rounds  were  fired  at  the  Uft  side  of  the  lower  plate. 


e 
a 

s 

o 


Natnro  of  Onlnanco. 


68 -pounder. 
2    ilo-pounder. 

3 

4 

5 
6« 


3 


Is 


7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i6 

»9 

20 

ai 

22 

*3 
»4 
as 

26 


68-pounder. 
lio-pounder. 

68-pounder. 
I  lo-pounder. 

68-pounder. 
I  lo-pounder. 

68-pounder. 
I  lo-pounder. 

i20-pounder. 
iio-pounder. 


1 20- pounder, 
no- pounder. 


68-pounder. 


« 


M 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


(« 


i6 

12 
« 

i6 

12 

i6 

12 
« 

i6 

14 
i6 

14 
« 

20 

lO 
« 

« 

20 

14 
« 

i6 


Nature  of  Projectile. 


Shell  filled  with  sand. 


u 


« 


« 


« 


Shell  filled  with  powder. 


II 


4i 


II 


Solid  shot. 


II 


(i 


II 


140-lb.  shot. 
Flat-headed  bolt,  200  Ibt. 


<i 


II 


II 


140-lb.  shot. 
Solid  shot. 


11 


II 


II 


*  The  IbUowlng  ronnda  ware  fired  at  the  rigM  aide  of  the  lower  plata. 
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Table  CXXIV.— (Continijbd.) 

0 

i 

Nature  of  Ordnance. 

.a 
0 

Nature  of  Projectile. 

a7 

68-poundcr 

16 

Solid  shot. 

/ 

'   i8 

« 

(i 

« 

29 

« 

« 

- 

« 

• 

30 

I  lO-Dounder 

14 

« 

o 
>  - 

^ 

3' 

« 

M 

« 

3» 

« 

« 

<c 

^    J  J 

11 

1 20- pounder 

20 

140-lb.  shot. 
Solid  shot. 

r  '''^^ 

I  lo-pounder 

14 
« 

35 

«< 

« 

■ 

o 

•5 

36 

« 

« 

C( 

^ 

37 
38 

68 -pounder 

16 

« 

« 

«( 

cc 

^    39 

I 20-pounder 

20 

140-lb.  shot. 

6.  Struck  the  centre  plate. 

7.  Front. — Hit  on  the  junction  of  centre  and  lower  plates,  and 
1  ft.  5  in.  from  the  port.  Depth  of  indent,  1*2  in. ;  diameter  on 
lower  plate,  4  in! 

8.  Front. — Hit  the  plate  7  in.  from  the  top,  and  2  ft.  from 
the  port.     Slight  indent. 

9.  Front. — Hit  the  plate  14  in.  from  the  top,  and  1  ft.  7  in.  from 
the  right  side  of  the  target.     Slight  indent. 

10.  Front. — ^Hit  the  plate  8*5  in.  from  the  top,  and  1  ft.  9*5  in. 
from  the  right  side.  The  2d  and  3d  bolts  from  the  right  in  the 
top  row  started,  the  latter  5  in.  Indent,  1*25  in. ;  diameter, 
9  in. 

Back. — After  rounds  6  ^  10  inclvMve, — ^Two  bolt-heads  broken 
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off,  but  none  gone  in  the  bottom  plate,  where  a  sheet  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber  intervenes.     No  other  trace  of  injury. 

11.  Front. — Hit  the  lower  plate  on  the  right  side  1  ft.  11*5  in. 
from  the  port,  and  8*5  in.  from  the  top.  Indent,  2*05  in.  A 
crack  16  in.  long  across  the  centre  of  the  bulge. 

12.  Front. — Ilit  the  plate  3  in.  from  the  top,  and  2  ft.  11  in.  from 
the  port.  Indent,  2'3  in. ;  diameter,  8  in.  A  crack  10*25  in. 
long  across  the  bulge. 

13.  Struck  the  centre  plate. 

14.  Front. — Hit  the  plate  9  in.  from  the  top,  and  3  ft.  5  in.  from 
the  port  on  the  top  of  a  bolt  which  had  previously  been  started. 
The  bolt  was  drawn.  Indent,  2'55  in. ;  diameter,  6*5  in.  A 
crack  7*5  in.  long  extended  from  the  bulge. 

15.  Front. — Hit  the  plate  1  ft.  5  in.  from  the  top,  and  1  ft.  11  in. 
from  the  right  side.  Indent,  2*9  in.;  diameter,  8  in.  Slight 
crack  across  the  centre  of  the  bulge. 

Back. — After  rounds  11  to  15  inclusive. — Two  ribs  broken 
clean  through.  Five  angle-irons  broken.  Skin  fractured  and 
forced  out  in  pieces  behind,  along  with  parts  of  the  india-rubber 
sheeting.     One  of  the  through- bolts  had  the  head  broken  off. 

16.  Front. — Did  no  apparent  damage. 
Back. — Slight  bulging  of  skin  merely. 

19,  20,  21.  Front. — ^Fired  at  left  side  of  lower  plate.  Did  no 
apparent  damage. 

Back. — Did  not  fire  together.     Had  no  visible  effect. 

22,  23.  Front. — Hit  left  side  of  lower  plate  1  ft.  9*5  in.  from 
the  bottom,  and  3  ft.  10*5  in.  from  the  left  side.  Depth  of  in- 
dent, 2*25  in. ;  diameter,  7  in.     A  crack  across  the  bulge. 

One  110-pounder  of  this  number  struck  the  centre  plate. 

24,  25,  26.  Front. — These  shot  made  a  hole  (triangular)  widi  ai 
base  1  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  sides  1  ft.  10  in.  long,  on  left  side 
of  lower  plate.  A  wide  crack  extended  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  through  some  old  shot  marks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate. 

27.  Front. — Hit  just  below  the  hole  made  as  above.     Indent,  2 
in. ;  diameter,  9  in. 
44 
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Back. — After  rounds  22  to  27  incluMve. — Huge  fi-sctare  with 
hole.  A  large  piece  of  solid  plate  driven  tlirongh  with  otlier 
ilebi'is.  Two  nbs  broken  across.  Skin  bulged  oat,  torn  and  bent 
lip  nearly  at  riglit  angles.  A  throngh-bolt  driven  out  with  the 
rest.     Solid  timber  support  at  foot  of  target  cracked  through. 

28.  Fbo>t. — nit  on  a  rivet  which  was  forced  out.  Indent,  2'3 
iu. ;  diameter,  9  in. 

29.  Fbost.— Hit  the  plate  1  ft.  4  in.  from  the  top,  and  5  ft.  1 
in.  from  the  left  side.     Indent,  2-1  in. ;  diameter,  9  in. 

30.  Fkost. — Hit  6  in.  from  the  top.  Indent,  2.35  in.  A 
oraek  extended  from  a  bolt-hole  to  the  top  of  the  tai^et. 

31.  FBO.>iT. — Hit  1  It,  3  in.  from  the  top.     Indent,  2.05  in. 

32.  FttoNT.— Hit  1  it.  8  in.  from  the  top.  Indent,  1-8.  Two 
cracks  across  the  bulge. 

33.  Missed  the  plate. 

Back, — A/ttT  roiimh  28  to  33  inclusive. — One  rivet  was  driven 
out  but  not  broken,  14  in,  of  the  backing  of  tlie  skin  broken  off. 
One  bolt  with  spun-yam  washer  driven  back  and  part  of  the 
washer  destroyed,  but  the  bolt  apparently  uninjured. 

Fiiv'l  III  right  htdf  of  top  plate. 

34.  Front. — ^[ado  nn  indent  2'5  in, 

35.  36,  37,  3S.  Fbo.\t. — Two  shot  struck  on  a  rivet  6  in.  from 
the  bottom  and  drove  it  out.  A  huge  crack  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plate. 

39.  Fkiint. — Hit  1  ft.  5  in.  from  tlic  bottom  of  the  plate-  Made 
an  indent  2'1  in. ;  diameter,  7  in.     Huge  crack  acroi^  the  bnlge. 

The  lower  plate  had  now  buckled  I  in,  on  the  right  side,  but 
the  bolt^i  were  uninjured.  The  lett  side  was  buckled  1-25  in.,  but 
the  rivets  were  nninjured. 

Back. — After  rounds  34  to  39  inclusive. — 18  in.  of  the  backing 
•It'  tlie  skin  was  destroyed.  One  rib  broken  across,  and  2  angle- 
irons. 

N40.  ExperinitBtt  acainit  S-Inch,  S-Sft-lork,  S-Iach,  mm* 
■■3-Inch  Plates  with  IS-Ponnder  and  W*P««Bder,  mmA 
HgalBBt  nr,  Scott  RyMcll'i  and  Mr  Snninda>i  TarvetB  wttli 
4»-Ponnder,  100.ponnder,  and  lAW-PonBder,  Jnnp  •«,  IMt. 
—(See  Table  125.) 
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ft.  e  in.  X  1  in.     (Inferior  iron  badly  roUed.) 
(BidlT  rolled.) 


Plate  A,  4  ft.  6  ii 
"    B,sft.  xjft.xa.3si 
"    C  s  ft.  s  in.  X  J  ft.  X  3 
'•     D,6ft.x3ft.x4-Si'i. 


The  plateB  rested  against  strong  upright  timbere,  with  Bloping 
BHpports  to  the  rear.  Fonr  powerful  rivets,  bolted  through  to  the 
upright  timbers,  overlapped  the  edge  piq.  gsi. 

of  each  plata    The  plates  were  with- 
out backing  of  any  kind. 

Service  charges  for  the  respective 
guns  were  used  throughout  the  prac- 
tice. He  150-pounder  was  fired  with 
2A4  powder. 

841.  Mb.  Soott  Hubbell's  Tab- 
GET,  Figs.  381,  382  and  383  (29  ft. 
10  ill.  X  9  ft.  9  in.)  was  composed  of 
four  rows  of  plates  of  tlie  following 
widths,  viz. : — upper  row,  1  ft.  lOf  in. ; 
second  row,  1  ft.  9J  in. ;  third  row. 
1  ft,  8}  in. ;  and  bottom  row,  2  ft. 
lOiin. 

Tlie  plates  (all  of  hammered  iron) 
4}  in.  thick,  were  supplied  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  had  originally  been 
made  for  the  Warrior  by  the  Thames 
Iron  Cuiiiimny. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  target 
was  8j  in.,  made  up  as  follows : — a 
4}-in.  plate,  a  filliug-in  piece  of  1  in., 
two  1-in.  plates  for  backing,  and  two 
f-in.  plates  forming  the  skin. 

The  construction  of  the  target  at 
the  rear  consisted  of  two  longitudinal 
stringers  6'5  in.  deep,  one  above,  and 
the  other  below  the  port ;  also  two 
iron    water-ways,    representing    the 
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upper  and  main  decks.  The  vertical  rJba  were  lO'S  in.  deep  and 
31*25  in.  apart;  and,  in  order  to  represent  the  mode  of  conBtnictiun 
jha.  »!i9  ^'^'^  ''^'*  backing,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott  Hue- 

sell,  a  lining  of  iron  i  in.  thick  was  placed  on  the 
npper  part  of  the  target  (instead  of  3  in.  of  teak 
lining  of  the  Warrior  target),  the  remainder  of  the 
target  being  left  open,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
examination  of  the  skin. 

The  object  of  the  original  experiment  was  to 
test  Mr.  Scott  Bussell's  system  of  continuons  rivet- 
ing, combined  with  iron  backing  instead  of  wood. 
Projecting  riveting  was  used  on  one-half  the 
target,  and  flush  riveting  on  the  other  half.  There 
were  neither  bolts  nor  rivets  in  any  of  the  armor- 
plates,  witli  the  exception  of  the  bottom  one  on 
the  right  side  of  the  target,  which  had  four  riTets 
through  its  centre.  The  target  liad  two  portholes. 
849.  Mr.  Samdda's  Tabget,  (20  x  10  ft.),  was 
composed  of  two  plates,  20  x  3  ft.  4  in.  x  5  in., 
and  two  centre  plates,  the  one  to  the  left  of 
being  11  ft  6  m  x  3  ft  4  in  x  5  m  ,  and  the  one 
to  the  right  of  the  ]>(>rthole,  6  ft  8  in  x  3  ft  4  m  x  5  m  The 
skin  n  as  1  in    thick,  and  longitudinal  nbs,   2(  m    thick,  were 


Seollon  of  Mr. 
Scott  RuBBell'a 
target.  Scale, 
im.tolft. 

the  portliole 


Section  of  Mr   Scott  EuSMll 


placed  at  the  junction  of  the  plates,  by  which  means  the  whole 
target  was  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  strength.  The  upper  and 
lower  plates  were  secured  by  bolts,  14  in,  apart,  and  the  middle 
plates  by  alternate  bolts  and  rivets.  A  thin  layer  of  india-mhber 
was  placed  between  the  armor-plate  and  the  skin  and  leather 
under  the  bolt-heads. 
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The  target  was  supported  by  a  framework  of  14-m.  timbers,  3 
ft.  6  in.  apart,  strutted  to  the  rear ;  the  feet  of  the  struts  being 
secured  to  timber  piles.  The  total  weight  of  the  target  (exclusive 
of  the  beams  of  the  ship)  was  27  tons  19  cwt. 

The  armor-plates  were  rolled  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield. 

Effects.     (Table  125.) 

1.  Ragged  hole  through  plate,  2*3  in.  x  2*5  in. ;  diameter  at 
back,  5*5  in. ;  large  crack  6  in.  long  in  front  below  hole.  Bend 
of  plate  1*8  in.  in  length  of  13  in. ;  shot  broke  up  small. 

2.  Clean  hole  through  diameter,  3'8  in.  x  3*6  in.  No  bend  in 
plate ;  shot  broke  up  in  large  pieces. 

3.  Indent,  '55  in.  in  length  of  6  in.    A  4-starred  crack  at  the  back. 
1.  Ricocheted  and  hit  low  broadside.     Shot  broke  up. 

5.  Indent,  '875  in.  in  length  of  11  in.  Back  starred  with  cracks 
and  piece  in  centre  of  star  cracked  round. 

6.  Hole  through  diameter,  in  front,  5*6  in. ;  at  back,  11  in. 
Bulge  of  plate,  '4:5  in.  in  1  ft.  7  in.  Doubtful  whether  shot  did 
not  hit  on  old  bolt-hole. 

7.  Struck  above  a  bolt-hole.  Indent,  1*6  in.  in  1  ft.  6  in.  At 
back,  slight  bulge  and  three  cracks. 

8.  Struck  top  to  the  right  near  last  shot. 

9.  Hit  target  3  ft.  1  in.  from  right  and  6  in.  from  top  of  lower  plate. 
Hole  through  12*75  in.  in  diameter,  and  plate  broken  away  to  the 
extent  of  4  ft.  2*75  in.  x  2  ft.  7*5  in.  A  crack  1  in.  wide  from  top 
to  bottom  of  plate,  also  a  crack  from  a  bolt-hole  1  ft.  8  in.  from 
point  struck,  2  ft.  of  rivet  (or  uniting  railway  iron)  broken  off. 
The  plate  above  the  one  struck  cracked  right  through.  At  the 
back,  1  vertical  rib  broken  through ;  pieces  of  skin  driven  into 
wooden  hulk  38  in.  to  the  rear;  horizontal  stringer  also  bent  out 
1"1  in.  and  cracked  through.  The  shot  fell  back  5  yds.  from  the 
target.  The  "  work  done"  upon  the  shot  itself  was  considerable. 
The  sphere  was  altered  in  figure  so  that  the  front  and  hind  hemi- 
spheres were  flattened  (so  to  speak),  and  "set  up"  together,  form- 
ing a  sharp  circular  flange  or  rim. 
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Diameter  of  ihol  before  firing.. 10.371  in. 

Major  diameCet  of  iboc  after  tiring 11-969    " 

Minor  diameter  of  ihot  after  firing 8-1        " 

Weight  of  ihot  before  firing 161  Ibi.     ]  01. 

Weight  of  ihot  after  firing l£l     "    II   " 

The  sliock  of  tliia  blow  was  transmitted  to  a  heavy  stnicture  of 
timber,  in  rear  of  the  target,  of  16  paces  in  depth,  so  as  to  move 
the  whole  mass  aboal  i  in.,  as  shown  by  the  dispUeerncnt  of  the 
BDiTounding  sand. 

10.  Hole  clean  through ;  diameter  in  front,  5  x  55  in. ;  at  back 
(inner),  5-5  in. ;  (outer),  10  in.     No  indent  or  curvature  of  plate, 

11.  Bulge  of  plate  extending  over  a  surfaco  2  ft.  5  in,  x3  ft. 
Four  1-in.  wide  starring  criicks  from  centre  of  blow.  Bulge  at 
back  over  space,  1ft.  7  in.  x  1  ft.  6  in,  Plata  opened  out  in  wide 
rent.  Much  more  damage  froru  wrought-iron  shot.  More  in- 
jury to  plate  OQ  the  whole,  though  steel  sliot  pimchea  a  fair  hole 
cleau  through.    Shot  eet  up  1'75  in. 
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12.  Indent,  8-5  in.  in  length  of  1  ft.  8  in. ;  diameter  of  hole, 
6  in.  Struck  on  margin  of  No.  10.  Bagged  irregular  hole  at  the 
back. 

13.  Hit  centre  of  plate  nearly ;  slight  indent,  "7  in.  No  bend 
of  plate.  Very  slight  star  of  three  branches  at  back.  Indent, 
1*05  in.  in  1  ft.  2  in. 

14.  Effect  more  of  a  hend  in  the  whole  plate.  Bulge  and  7- 
starred  cracks  at  the  back.  More  "  work  done"  still  with  the 
wrought  iron.     Shot  set  up  1*5  in. 

15.  16.  Missed. 

17.  Indent,  '625  in. ;  diameter,  3*1  in.  No  breaking  of  plate. 
Back,  slight  crack  from  bolt-hole. 

18.  Missed.  )  Flat-headed  projectiles  gave  very  uncertain  prac- 

19.  Missed.  )      tice. 

20.  Indent,  1.85  in. ;  diameter,  5.5  in.  No  bend  in  plate.  Back 
crack,  1  ft.  8  in.  laterally ;  opening  of  crack,  '65  in. ;  two  small 
upward* cracks  from  it.     Shot  broke  up. 

21.  Indent,  1*15  in.  in  1  ft.  6.5  in. ;  diameter,  4*2  in.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  lost  in  knocking  down  the  plate  from  its  fixtures, 
accounting  for  small  effect.  Bulge  at  back  and  4-starred 
cracks,  one  of  them  1  ft.  10  in.  in  length,  gaping  f  in.  in  widest 
part. 

22.  Indent,  2*2  in. ;  area  of  indent,  7*7  in  x  5*8  in.  Struck  on 
junction  of  two  plates. 

.  23.  Indent,  '65  in. ;  diameter,  3  in. 

24.  Indent,  2*45  in. ;  diameter,  5*55  in.  Worked  up  the  rim  of 
plate  at  top  of  target  half  an  inch. 

25.  Indent,  -65  in. ;  diameter,  3-9  in.  x4.8  in. 

26.  Struck  at  bottom  of  second  plate  from  the  top,  grazing  lower 
riveting.  A. semi-circular  crack  extended  for  an  area  of  12x22 
in.  The  plate  was  driven  in  '7  in.  in  a  length  of  1  ft.  8  in. ;  dia- 
meter of  indent,  6*5  in.  At  the  back,  one  rib  with  its  angle-iron 
was  cracked  in  two  places,  and  a  through-bolt  (not  covered  by 
armor-plate)  was  broken. 

27.  nit  third  plate  5*5  in.  from  top.  A  crack  extended  from  the 
bulge  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate.     Indent,  5*7 X  6*6  in. 
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The  riveting  was  cracked  across  in  two  places  and  forced  up  for  a 
length  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  plate  was  driven  in  1  in.  At  the 
back  a  rib  was  broken,  and  the  one  referred  to  last  round  was 
broken  in  a  fresh  place.  The  skin  was  broken  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  a  joint-strip  was  forced  out.     The  shot  set  up  3*25  in. 

28.  Missed. 

29.  Hit  lower  plate  1  ft.  from  top.  The  riveting  started  '5  in. 
in  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  cracked  along  its  centre  for  a  length  of  2 
ft.  7  in.  The  plate  was  cracked  at  the  back  through  half  its 
thickness,  as  seen  at  the  outer  end.  At  the  back  one  of  the  ribs 
was  broken  from  its  outer  rivet-hole  to  the  outside,  and  two  angle- 
irons  were  cracked.     The  skin  slightly  bulged  out. 

30.  Struck  on  projecting  riveting  between  lower  and  third  plates. 
The  riveting  was  cracked  across  in  two  places  and  compressed  at 
point  of  impact.  A  semi-circular  crack  at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  from 
point  of  impact.  At  the  back  a  rib  and  two  angle-irons  cracked 
through,  one  rivet  in  angle-iron  broken,  and  skin  cracked  across 
from  rib  to  rib.     Shot  broke  up  into  several  pieces. 

81.  Missed. 

32.  A  crack  1  ft.  long  from  point  of  impact ;  1  ft.  of  riveting 
under  the  bulge  damaged,  2*5  in.  being  broken  off.  The  riveting 
was  cracked  across  at  2  ft.  from  the  point  of  impact.  At  the 
back,  one  rib  and  angle-iron  cracked,  and  the  skin  slightly 
bulged. 

33.  Hit  broken  plate ;  a  crack  15  in.  long  at  13  in.  from  point 
of  impact ;  also,  another  crack  from  a  bolt-hole  to  the  top  of  the 
plate  at  a  point  2  ft.  1*5  in.  from  impact.  At  the  back,  two 
rivets  of  the  lower  stringer  were  broken,  an  angle-iron  and  rib 
broken,  and  the  skin  cracked  around  a  rivet-hole.  Shot  set  up 
3-75  in. 

843.  Experimental  against  the  minotaur  Target,  July  7, 
IS03. — The  target  consisted  of  three  plates.  The  top  one  12  ft. 
6  in.  X  3  ft.  4  in.  x  5*5  in.)  was  made  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield. 

The  centre  one  (9  ft.  x  3  ft.  7  in.  x  5*45  in.)  was  made  at  the 
Thames  Iron  Works. 
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The  bottom  one  (12  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  4  in.  x  5*5  in.)  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Beale  &  Co. 

The  backing  consisted  of  9  in.  of  teak  and  the  same  skin  as  in 
the  Warrior  target. 

Each  plate  was  fastened  with  three  rows  of  through-bolts,  the 
upper  and  lower  rows  being  If  in.  diameter,  and  the  centre  row 
1^  in.  A  strip  of  iron  \\  in.  thick  was  placed  in  rear,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  plates,  the  upper  strip  being  16  in.  wide,  and  the  bolts 
passing  through  it ;  the  lower  one  was  only  10  in.  wide,  and  was 
not  bolted  through.  The  support  in  rear  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Warrior  target. 

Tlie  range  was  200  yards,  and  the  guns  used  were  the  12-ton 
gun  (lOi-in.  smooth-bore  Armstrong)  and  the  68-pounder  smooth- 
bore. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments,  "it  is  plain  tliat  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  a  stnicture  such  as  the  Warrior  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  a  vessel  constructed  on  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  Minotaur, 

^'  An  additional  inch  of  iron  in  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  is 
clearly  no  compensation  for  the  reduction  of  9  in.,  or  half  the 
thickness  of  teak  backing." 

Effects.     (Table  126.) 

No.  1  (150-pounder).  Hit  the  centre  plate  2  ft.  from  the  bottom 
and  made  a  hole  through  the  plate  12*5  in.  x  12*2  in.,  and  about  13 
in.  deep.  Tlie  plate  was  driven  in  1*1  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  1*5  in. 
at  the  top,  and  buckled  forward  *45  in.  at  the  end  of  the  porthole,  * 
and  *25  in.  at  the  outer  end.  The  lower  strip  at  the  junction  of 
the  plates  also  started  '3  in.  from  the  backing.  Two  bolts  in  the 
bottom  row  of  the  upper  plate  started  }  in.,  and  one  in  the  centre 
row  f  in.  The  top  and  bottom  bolt  of  the  porthole  of  the 
centre  i>late  started  '2  in.,  and  those  in  the  top  row  of  the  lower 
plate  started  respectively  1  in.,  f  in.,  and  J  in. ;  also  one  in  the 
centre  row  of  the  same  plat^  J  in.  The  shot  broke  up,  and  parts 
of  the  plate  and  shot  were  driven  into  the  wood  backing.  No 
cracks  on  the  plate ;  iron  good ;  at  the  back,  2  vertical  iron  ribs 
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cracked  (one  on  each  side  of  point  struck) ;  one  of  these  ribs  broken 
clean  in  two.  Four  bolt-heads  broken  off;  2  in  centre  plate,  one 
in  comer  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  one  to  right  of  lower  plate, 
3  ft.  5  in.  from  the  point  struck ;  a  rivet-head  gone  near  tlie  same 
place.  Two  angle-irons  cracked.  Iron  shelf-piece  carried  away. 
Eleven  rivet-heads  broken  off.  Skin  much  bulged,  and  a  3-starred 
crack  from  the  bolt-hole  where  struck.  Serious  Indge  of  skin  over 
a  space  1  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  6  in.  General  hend  of  inner  surface  over 
a  space  of  3  ft  6  in.  x  3  ft.  6  in. 

Ko.  2  (150-pounder).  Hit  the  top  plate  17  in.  from  the  bottom, 
and  made  a  hole  through  the  target;  13  in.  x  1 2*5  in.,  being  the 
diameter,  in  the  armor-plate.  One  edge  of  the  hole  was  on  a  bolt 
which  was  driven  out,  and  a  crack  extended  from  tlie  bolt-hole 
parallel  to  and  1*3  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  shot-hole,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  its  circumference.  Eight  bolts  in  this  plate  were  now 
started,  viz. : — 3  in  the  upper  row,  3  in  the  lower,  and  2  in  the 
centre.  There  were  no  radiating  cracks  on  the  plate,  but  the 
quality  of  the  iron  was  unequal,  the  exterior  of  the  plate  being 
good,  but  large  crystals  visible  on  the  centre.  Fracture  lamina- 
ted.     The  plate  buckled  '3  in.  at  its  outer  end,  and  the  centre 
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plate  had  now  buckled  1-1  in.  at  the  end  by  the  porthole,  but 
was  set  back  into  its  place  at  the  other  end,  where  it  had  buckled 
•25  in.  the  last  round.  At  the  top  of  the  target  1  ft.  of  the  back- 
ing was  forced  up  4*2  in.,  and  a  filling-in  piece  1  ft.  10  in.  long 
was  forced  up  8  in. ;  also  a  horizontal  wqo<len  balk  1  ft.  7  in.  to 
the  rear  was  quite  cracked  through.  At  the  back,  2  bolt-headB 
broken  oflF  in  centre  plate,  one  in  lower;  large  irr^ular  hole ;  skin 
doubled  back ;  pieces  of  shot  clean  through  along  with  teak  back- 
ing and  fragments  of  plate.  Hole  and  breakage,  1 S  in.  x  14  in. 
Solid  timbers  supporting  the  top  of  the  target  in  rear  (total  thick- 
ness, 1  ft.  8  in.)  cracked  and  splintered ;  upright  balks  of  timber, 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  rear,  j>enetrated  by  splhiters  of  iron ;  bolt-heads  and 
rivet-heads  picked  up  36  ft.  in  rear.  Front  jwrtion  of  plate  stnick 
(bearing  impression  of  blow),  found  15  ft  in  rear  of  target  Effect 
partially  concealed  by  the  supporting  beams  at  top,  which  suffered 
in  being  rent  by  the  blow. 

No.  3  (150-pounder).  Struck  the  lower  plate  5  in.  from  the  top, 
and  made  a  hole  through  the  target,  the  diameter  in  front  being 
13  in.  The  plate  buckled  '5  in  at  the  outer  end.  Three  cracks, 
each  about  2*5  in.  long  from  the  edge  of  the  hole,  one  extending 
to  the  top  of  the  plate.  Two  bolts  in  the  centre  row  had  started 
respectively  '8  in.  and  -9  in.,  and  one  in  upper  row  (3  ft.  4  in.  fixwrn 
the  point  of  impact)  started  '5  in. ;  also  one  in  the  lower  row, 
under  the  shot-hole,  started  '3  in.  Plate  very  badly  welded  and 
much  laminated.  The  nhot  broken  up.  At  the  back,  large  hole ; 
daylight  through;  vertical  rib  broken  clean  tlirough,  and  bent 
back  2  ft.  6  in.  from  target ;  large  |K>rtions  of  skin,  bolt-heads,  and 
rivets  broken  away ;  cone  of  shot  found  lying  15  ft.  in  rear:  other 
fragments  of  shot  and  plate  driven  through ;  shreds  and  splinters 
of  teak  backing  protruding.  The  hole  and  rent  16  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in. 
Entire  bulge,  3  ft.  6  in.  T^dde. 

No.  4  (150-pounder).  Struck  the  centre  plate  2  ft.  3  in.  from 
the  bottom,  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  right  side  of  the  plate,  and  3  ft. 
11  in.  from  the  hole  made  by  No.  1  shot.  The  shot  remained  in 
the  plate.  The  target  was  tremendously  shaken.  The  centre 
plate  had  now  buckled  forward  3*8  in.  at  the  end  by  the  porthole, 
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and  was  driven  6*5  in.  at  the  outer  end.  The  whole  of  the  back- 
ing of  the  target,  on  the  right  side,  was  driven  back,  the  space 
being  6  in.  at  the  top,  and  9*25  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
plate.  The  upper  plate  was  unsupported  for  a  length  of  6  ft.  from 
the  right  side.  The  teak  backing  through  which  the  bolts  passed, 
was  cracked  quite  through.  The  diameter  of  the  hole  made  was 
13'5  in.,  and  the  bulge  on  the  plate  was  2*5  in.  in  an  area  of  3  ft., 
whereas,  in  No.  1  round  the  bulge  in  the  plate  was  only  '5  in.  in 
a  smaller  area.  A  narrow  crack  extended  from  the  top  of  the  hole 
made  by  No.  1  round  to  the  top  of  the  plate.  At  the  back,  2 
vertical  ribs  and  angle-irons  broken,  1  on  each  side  of  blow ;  bolt 
started  and  driven  out  1  ft.  2  in. ;  skin,  2  small  cracks  at  bolt-hole; 
three  bolt-heads  off,  2  in  centre  plate,  1  in  top.  Iron  shelf-piece 
loosened  and  partly  bent  out.  Bulge  of  plate,  4  x  2  ft.  Interior 
damage  less  than  No.  1,  but  distributed  over  a  block  of  masonry 
several  feet  in  rear,  on  which  leaned  the  intervening  beams 
between  it  and  the  top  of  target. 

The  entire  breech  of  the  12-ton  gun  (lOJ-in.  Armstrong  smooth- 
bore) was  blown  out  at  this  round,  and  fell  12  yards  to  the  rear, 
rebounding  21  yards  farther  to  the  rear,  where  it  remained. 
A  14r-in.  balk  of  timber  in  front  of  the  platform,  to  which  the 
tackle  for  checking  recoil  was  secured,  was  broken  through.  In 
considering  the  damage  done  to  the  target  by  this  round,  the  acci- 
dent here  recorded  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  loss  of  work 
must  have  been  considerable. 

No.  5  (68-pounder).  Struck  the  lower  plate  10  in.  from  the  bot- 
tom and  under  porthole.  Diameter  of  indent,  9*5  in.  Area  of 
bulge  in  plate,  19  x  18  in. ;  depth  in  area,  '5  in.  One  small  crack 
on  indent.  At  the  back,  one  rivet-head  off.  No  other  damage 
visible. 

No.  6  (68-pounder).  Struck  the  lower  plate  just  above  the 
last  round.  The  indent  of  last  round  now  measures  3.2  in.,  and 
•  the  diameter  of  the  two  indents  is  1  ft.  3  in.  x  9  in.  The  area  of 
the  bulge,  21  in.  No  radiating  cracks,  and  no  other  damage  to  the 
fastenings ;  but  the  plate  had  very  slightly  started  at  the  top  by 
the  porthole.     At  the  back,  no  damage  visible. 
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844:.  Experiments  ai^alnst  4-Iiicli  and  6-Iiicli  Liamlna*- 
ted  Target,  (Stafford  Sub-€allbre  and  Parrott  Projectiles. 
West  Point,  August  36tli,  1§63« — ^Target  5  ft.  |  5  ft.,  made 
of  1-in.  wrought-iron  plates,  half  the  target  being  four  plates  thick, 
and  half  six  plates  thick.  The  iron  was  fastened  by  21  bolts  to 
oak  backing  6  in.  thick,  and  propped  by  logs.  The  plates  were 
said  to  be  of  the  quality  used  for  the  Monitors, 

1.  Aug.  14,  1862. — Semi-steel  50-pounder  rifle,  5'1-in.  bore, 
laid  at  the  4-1  n.  part  of  the  target,  at  108  ft.  range.  Target,  verti- 
cal. A  cylindrical  steel  sub-calibre  shot,  with  a  brass-cup  to  fill 
the  grooves.  Weight,  41  lbs. ;  charge,  10  lbs.  Penetrated  three 
plates  and  was  embedded  in  the  fourth,  which  it  dished,  breaking 
the  back  timbers.  Indentation,  6^  in.  in  diameter.  Shot,  much 
broomed  and  crushed  up. 

2.  Shot  and  charge  the  same  as  above.  Shot  did  not  take  the 
grooves  well,  and  did  not  strike  square.  Result  not  so  favorable 
as  above. 

Sept.  17,  1862. — The  same  target,  backed  also  by  a  block  of 
granite  and  heavy  logs,  and  set  at  3^*^  from  the  vertical. 

1.  A  cylindrical  sub-calbre  36-lb.  shot  with  a  brass  cup  to 
take  the  grooves;  fired  with  10  lbs.  of  mortar-powder  from  a 
5-1-in.  gun,  made  a  clear  breech  7  in.  in  diameter,  through  the 
4-in.  part  of  the  target  and  the  backing. 

2.  Shot  and  result  the  same  as  above. 

3.  Same  shot  and  charge  as  above,  fired  at  the  6-in.  part  of  the 
target,  made  3^  in.  indentation  6^  in.  in  diameter.  Shot  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  tai'sjet. 

4.  5.  100-pounder  Parrott  rifle-gun,  6*4 in.  bore;  charge,  12  lbs. 
Hazard,  No.  7  grain  powder.  Cylindrical  shot;  failed  to  take 
the  grooves  and  struck  sideways. 

1.  Sept.  5. — lOO-pounder  Parrott  rifle.  Target,  vertical ; 
range,  135  ft;  charge,  14  lbs.  Hazard,  No.  7  grain  powder. 
Projectile,  70  lb.  sub-calibre  shot,  consisting  of  a  steel  bolt  4f  in.  • 
in  diameter,  enclosed  in  wood,  with  a  brass  cup  to  take  the  rifling. 
Struck  the  edge  of  the  target,  penetrating  the  6  plates  and 
backing. 
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2.  The  gun,  shot,  and  charge,  the  same  as  above.  Struck  fairly, 
penetrating  the  6-iD.  iron  and  backing,  and  breaking  the  granite 
block  to  pieces ;  made  7-in.  hole.  Some  of  the  wood  round  the 
shot  was  found  crushed  into  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  and  the  brass 
cup  went  through. 

Oct.  6. — ^The  same  gun ;  shot  and  charge,  as  above ;  range, 
130  ft. ;  target  at  43°.  Shot  penetrated  the  6-in.  iron  and  back- 
ing, making  an  orifice  5  x  12  in.  as  it  turned  in  its  passage 
through. 

After  the  experiments  of  August  14th,  the  backing  was  much 
broken,  offering  little  resistance  to  the  shot,  and  did  not  hold  the 
plates  so  close  to  each  other  as  before. 

It  was  concluded  that  this  shot  would  penetrate  a  6-in.  lami- 
nated target  at  45°  with  a  }th  charge  from  a  100-pounder. 

After  this  a  70-lb.  Parrott  cast  iron  flat-fronted  full-calibre  shot, 
with  a  chilled  head,  14  lbs.  Hazard  No,  7  grain  powder,  struck 
the  edge  of  the  5th  and  6th  plates,  tearing  both  off  and  going 
through  the  4  others. 

The  target  was  set  at  38°.  This  shot  was  considered  as  effec- 
tive as  any  during  the  experiment. 

849.  Experiments  i¥ltli  tbe  WhltwortH  13-Ponnder, 
Tl^Pounder,  and  130-Ponnder,  agaiust  the  Warrior  Tar- 
get. Opinions  of  the  Committee.— (See  Table  127). — "  The  ex- 
periments with  the  Whitworth  guns  were  extremely  sati8factor3\ 
The  12  lbs.  solid  shot,  fired  with  a  charge  of  1  lb.  14  oz.,  at  a 
range  of  200  yards,  penetrated  a  2i-in.  wrought-iron  plate,  and 
remained  unbroken. 

"  A  shell,  with  a  bursting  charge  of  6  oz.  was  next  fired  from 
the  12-pounder  gun,  with  the  same  charge,  and  at  the  same  range, 
at  2  in.  of  wrought-iron  backed  by  12  in.  of  wood  ;  it  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  target,  buried  itself  in  the  sand-hill  in  the 
rear,  and  has  since  been  dug  up,  when  it  was  found  not  to  have 
burst.  The  charge  was  then  reduced  to  1  lb.  12  oz.,  and  one  f(»](l 
of  the  flannel  covering  the  bursting  charge  taken  off*,  and  the 
second  shell  passed  through  the  target  and  burst  in  the  rear. 

"  The  70-lb.  Whitworth  gun  was  next  fired,  at  200  yards  range. 
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A  bIigU  from  tbis  gun  weighing  68  Iba.  7  oz-,  with  a  bnrgting 
charge  of  2  lbs.  6  oz.,  was  fired  with  12  lbs.  of  powder  at  on  iron 
ease,  presenting  a  front  of  7  x  i  ft.,  covered  with  a  4-in.  wronglit- 
iron  plate  on  a  backing  of  9  in.  of  wood,  the  rear  of  the  box  con- 
siBting  of  4  ill.  of  wood  covering  a  2-in.  iron  plate.  The  bliell 
passed  unbroken  through  the  4-iD.  plate,  the  9  in.  of  wood,  and 
tlic  4  in.  of  wood,  indented  and  cracked  the  2-ia.  plate,  and  tbwi 
buret,  sliattering  the  box  into  fragments. 

"The  130-i)onnder  Wliitworth  gun  was  fired  from  a  GOO  yards 
range,  at  a  tarj^et  representing  the  aide  of  the  Warrior.  Asolid  shot 
weighing  129  lbs.,  and  fired  with  a  charge  of  33  lbs.  of  powder,  pene- 
trated the  armor-plate  and  wood  backing,  and  fractured,  but  did 
not  pass  through  the  skin.  A  shell  weighing  130  lbs.,  with  a 
bursting  charge  of  3  tbs.  8  oz.,  was  fired  with  a  25-lb.  charge,  at 
tlie  same  target.  It  penetrated  the  armor-plate,  and  burst  while 
passing  through  the  wood  backing,  injuring  and  oenetrating  the 
skin  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  shell. 

"  It  mudt  be  remarked,  also,  that  these  projectiles,  though  flat- 
ended,  were  fired  with  great  accuracy,  and  were  much  truer  in 
their  flight  than  any  fiat-ended  projectile  which 
the  Committee  have  hitherto  aeen  fired. 

"The  results  above  recorded  were  obtained 
here  partly  by  using  a  larger  charge  of  powder 
in  proi«)rtion  to  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
than  has  liitherto  been  used  in  any  rifled  ord- 
nance; bnt  the  great  merit  due  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  on  this  occasion,  seeme  to  be  in  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  a  metal  poeeessing  such 
hardness  and  temper  as  to  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating wrought-iron  plates,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  so  tough  as  not  to  crush  or  break  on 
The  Hamor  target,  striking  the  target.  On  no  previous  occasion 
hare  the  Committee  seen  a  shell  of  any  de- 
scription )>eDetrate  more  than  1  in.  of  iron  without  breaking  up 
on  impact,  nor  have  they  seen  cast-iron  or  steel  sliot  fired  through 
more  than  3  in.  of  iron  without  the  sliot  itself  being  broken  by 
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the  blow;  wrought-iron  shot  have  been  fired  through  plates  as 
thick,  but  though  unbroken,  they  have  been  crushed  and  distorted 
by  the  impact. 

"  The  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  comment- 
ing on  the  very  inferior  character  of  the  4^in.  plates  of  which 
this  Warrior  target  was  composed.  They  were  from  Parkhead 
forge,  near  Glasgow,  and  are  said  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
made  for  the  Black  Prince,  They  were  very  brittle  and  not 
sufficiently  worked ;  and  the  measure  of  tlieir  inferiority  may  be 
recorded  by  stating  that  with  the  service  smooth-bore  68-pounder, 
at  200  yards,  and  16  lbs.  of  powder,  the  eifect  upon  the  old  War- 
'riar  target,  and  upon  other  good  4J-in.  plates,  was  an  indcDtation 
of  about  2*5  in. ;  whereas,  the  same  test  upon  this  target  pro- 
duced an  indentation  of  405  in.  with  considerable  damage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  blow.  The  Committee  deem  it  right  to  state  that 
they  believe  the  experiment  with  the  Whitworth  gun  here  re- 
corded should  be  repeated,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  on  a 
target  constructed  of  more  satisfactory  material.  The  Committee 
would  further  recommend  that  the  Whitworth  solid  shot  aud 
shell  should  be  tried  at  an  angular  target,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  homogeneous  projectiles  on  plates  placed  at  different 
angles  to  the  horizon.'' 

Results.     (Table  127.) 

No,  0.  To  obtain  range. 

No.  1.  (12-pounder).  Shot  and  shell  of  "  homogeneous  metal," 
hardened  and  tempered.  The  plate  was  secured  to  a  wooden 
frame,  without  backing.  Its  dimensions  were  4  ft.  3  in.  x  3  ft,  x 
2.5  in.  Shot  passed  through  the  plate  and  fell  20  yards  to  the 
rear.  A  clean  hole  in  front  3*2  in.  x  3*1  in.,  and  at  the  back 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  was  6*5  in.  x  6  in.,  the  plate  being 
broken  for  about  1  in.  round  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  piped  out 
about  1*5  in.  in  the  centre.     The  shot  set  up  '5  in. 

No.  2.  Clean  hole  through  plate  and  backing  3*1  in,  x  3  in. 
No  trace  of  shell  having  burst. 

No,  3.  Clean  hole  through  plate  and  backing  3*4  in.  x  3.1  in. 
45 
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Burst  afler  passing  tlirougli  backiDg.     PIiite5  ft.  6  in. 
ID.  X  2  ill.,  and  12  in.  backing. 

No.  1.  (TO-pminder).  This  gun  was  fired  at  &  box-target  made 
of  i  in.  wood,  with  a  i-in.  armor-plate  (made  at  the  Thames  Iron 
Worke)  in  front,  backed  by  9  in.  of  wood,  and  a  2-in.  armor-plate 
in  the  rear  (made  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard)  as  a  guard-plate,  the 
interior  space  of  the  box  being  36  x  40  in.  One  round  with  solid 
caBt-iron  shut  was  fired,  in  order  to  get  the  range ;  it  passed  through 
a  thin  wooden  target,  and  struck  a  damaged  5*5  in.  plate  (one  bo- 
longing  to  the  M'motaur  target)  and  broke  it  in  two.  The  first 
ehell  fired  penetrated  into  the  box-target,  making  a  hole  in  the  4- 
in.  annor-plate  5'ti  x  54  in,,  and  exploded  on  the  rear  plate, 
blowing  out  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  forcing  the  front  and  rear 
plates  outwards.  The  rear  plate  was  deeplj'  indented  (viz. :  28 
in,),  but  not  penetrated.     The  sliell  broke  into  large  pieces. 

No.  1,  2,  3.  (120-po under).  Sept.  2o. — Trial  shot  for  range  at 
wood-target  9  x  9  ft,,  indicating  great  precision  in  No.  1  and  2. 

No.  4.  Fired  at  the  Warrior  target;  struck  the  centre  plate 
2'5  ft,  from  the  left,  and  1'5  ft.  from  the  top ;  made  a  clean  hole 
in  the  plate  8  in,  x  8-5  in.,  the  edge  of  the  hole  being  1  ft.  8  in. 
from  the  one  made  by  the  first  sliot  from  the  Horsfall  gun ;  a 
narrow  crack  from  one  hole  to  the  other ;  the  shot  remained  in 
the  hole,  having  struck  on  a  rib,  the  depth  of  the  hole  to  the  bot- 
tem  of  the  shot  being  13-5  in, ;  no  bulge  on  tlie  plate ;  one  bolt 
in  the  centre  plate  started  '4  in.,  and  2  bolts  started  in  the  upjier 
plate.  Tlie  centre  plate  Iiad  started  out  '3  in.  at  the  top,  and  "1 
in.  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  side.  At  the  back,  one  rib,  which 
had  been  cracked  by  a  sliot  frimi  the  Ilorsfall  gun,  was  broken 
tbrougli,  bulged  out,  and  a  lengtii  of  1  ft.  6  in.  of  it  nearly  de- 
tached; the  wood  backing  splintered  and  broken;  the  skin 
opened  about  1*5  in.  at  the  joint,  and  some  additional  bolt-heads 
broken  off. 

No-  5.  (120-ponnder),  Struck  the  centre  plate  1  ft.  from  the 
bottom,  and  1  ft.  4-.5  in.  from  tlie  right  side;  penetrated  the 
tai^t,  making  a  hole  8'5  in.  k  7'5  in.  in  the  plate,  and  burst  in 
passing  through  the  backiog ;  two  cracks  on  the  plate,  viz. :  one 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  the 
other  from  a  bolt-hole  (1  ft.  from  impact)  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate ;  two  bolts  in  the  centre  plate  started  *5  in.,  and  one  in  the 
lower  plate  '2  in.  At  the  back,  the  diameter  of  the  hole  was  13 
in.,  and  portions  of  the  shell,  and  the  piece  of  iron  punched  out 
of  the  plate,  were  picked  up  inside  the  target ;  some  old  oakum 
on  the  ground  was  on  fire ;  three  bolt-heads  and  one  rivet-head 
broken  oflF  just  above  the  hole;  the  skin  not  injured  except  where 
penetrated ;  the  outer  rib  was  broken  through  for  a  length  of  4*5 
in.  The  timber  backing  much  shattered,  and  driven  out  at  the 
side  7  in.    The  shell  burst  into  about  14  pieces. 

846.  Experiments  wltb  the  l¥liitwortli  IdO-Poonder, 
and  TO-Pounder,  against  4^  and  5i-Incli  Plates,  and  the  19* 
Poonder  against  di-Inch  Plates,  NoTember  13,  1869. — A 
box-target  measuring  12  ft.  x  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  having  an  interior 
space  of  10  X  6  ft.,  was  constructed  for  the  experiment,  and  wa^ 
composed  of  3  armor-plates  ;  the  upper  one,  which  was  4*5  in. 
thick,  had  been  used  in  the  original  Warrior  target,  and  the 
centre  one  and  lower  one  (each  5  in.  thick)  were  taken  from  Mr. 
Samuda's  target.  The  thickness  of  the  backing  and  skin  was  the 
same  as  in  the  Warrior  target. 

Results.     (Table  128.) 

No.  1.  (120-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  middle  plate  4  ft. 
4*6  in.  from  the  right  side  and  5*5  in.  from  the  bottom,  punched  a 
hole  in  the  plate.7'5  in.  x  6  in. ;  started  3  bolts  in  the  lower  row 
1  in.  each,  and  narrow  cracks  extended  from  2  of  these  bolt-holea 
to  the  bottom  of  the  plate ;  one  bolt  in  the  top  row  of  the  lower 
plate  was  also  slightly  started.  The  plate  was  driven  in  below  the 
hole  f  in.  for  a  length  of  12  in.  At  the  top  of  the  target,  3  of  the 
fiUing-in  pieces  were  blown  out.  The  damage  on  the  inside  was 
as  follows,  viz. :  a  large  irregular  hole,  inner  diameter  10  in. ; 
skin  of  ship  bent  out  with  ragged  rent,  sticking  out  10  in. ; 
general  bulge,  distributed  over  a  surface  of  3  ft.  5  in.  x  3  ft. 
5  in. 

The  shell  evidently  burst  between  the  front  plate  and  the  skin 
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t.  «.,  in  the  wooden  backing ;  the  base  and  some  pieces  of  the 
shell  blown  out  in  front  of  the  target.  Injury  by  fragments  of 
the  burst  shell  or  splinters  in  the  chamber  (or  interior  of  the 
target),  not  serious.  A  vertical  rib  was  broken  right  through, 
and  bent  back.  One  of  the  bolt-heads  broken  off  was  4  ft.  5  in. 
from  point  struck. 

The  shell  broke  into  14  large  and  9  small  pieces :  the  following 
fragments  of  iron  were  picked  up  inside  the  target,  viz. :  8  large 
and  10  small  bolt-heads,  eight  rivets,  3  pieces  of  angle-iron  and  8 
pieces  of  plate,  including  one  large  piece  punched  out. 

No.  2  (120-pounder  shell).  Struck  the  top  plate  2  ft.  from 
the  right  side,  and  7*5  in.  from  the  bottom,  nearly  in  line  with 
one  of  the  ribs,  punching  out  a  piece  of  plate  7'75  in.  diameter ; 
the  hole  was  stopped  up  with  splinters  of  the  backing;  three 
bolts  in  the  lower  row,  one  in  the  centre  and  two  in  the  upper 
row  of  this  plate  were  started  from  "75  to  1  in.  (one  of  the  bolts 
which  had  started  in  the  lower  row  was  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  5  in. 
from  the  point  of  impact),  and  the  plate  had  started  out  from  the 
backing  1*25  in.  on  the  right  side;  at  the  top  the  front  balk  of 
the  timber  backing  was  blown  out  for  a  length  of  2  ft.,  and  the 
skin  was  driven  back  '875  in.  for  the  same  length.  At  the  back,  a 
hirge  irregular  breakage  of  inner  skin ;  a  piece  of  shell  sticking 
in  the  hole  shutting  out  daylight  till  removed.  Inner  diameter 
of  hole  about  10  in.  ;  wood  backing  closed  up  considerably  on 
path  of  shot ;  one  rib  broken  and  driven  out,  together  with  rent 
skin,  about  1  in. ;  general  bulge  on  a  surface  of  4x 4  ft. 

The  shell  exploded  farther  forward  this  time,  blackening  the 
side  of  the  chamber  and  roof  (corresponding  to  **  upper  deck") 
with  bursting  charge,  and  had  evidently  been  diverted  by  striking 
in  the  line  of  the  rib.  Many  (46)  pieces  of  shell  and  inner  skin 
of  ship  scattered  about  the  interior.  One  piece  of  the  former 
sticking  in  "  upper  deck,"  fragments  had  struck  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  this  instance,  as  far  laterally  as  they  could  go  (about  5  ft. 
6  in.)  The  butt  of  the  shell  remained  in  the  hole  and  was  taken 
out  from  the  front. 

The  shell  broke  into  13  large  and  6  small  pieces ;  fragments 
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picked  up  inside:  6  large  and  6  euiall  bolt-beads,  7  rivets,  3 
waBhcrs,  and  5  pieces  of  plate  and  skin,  inclnding  the  large  piece 
punched  out. 

Ko.  3  (120-poTinder  hollow  caat-iron  shot),  Struck  the  centre 
plate  5  ft.  from  the  right  side,  and  6  in.  fmui  the  top,  partly  on  a 
bolt,  making  au  indent  of  2'3  in.,  aud  forcing  in  the  plate  at  the 
top  Bide  for  a  length  of  5  f^.,  to  a  depth  of  3  In.  at  the  deepest 
point;  a  crock  11  in.  long  extended  from  the  top  of  the  plate 
iJiroogh  a  bolt-hole  at  a  point  1  ft.  2  in.  from  impact,  also  a  crack 
S  in.  long  from  the  top  of  the  plate  through  a  bolt-hole,  at  a 
distance  of  1  ft.  4  in.  from  impact;  the  plate  buckled  ti  in.  at 
tlio  right  side;  the  shot  broke  up.  At  the  back,  one  vertical 
rib  broken,  and  one  angle-iron  cracked.  Six  bolt  and  rivet-heads 
broken  off,  at  distances  from  point  struck  varying  from  6  in.  to  4 
ft.  The  shell  broke  into  7  large  pieces  and  a  great  many  very 
small  ones ;  fragments :  3  large  and  3  small  bolt-heads,  1  rivet,  3 
pieces  of  skin,  and  1  piece  of  rib. 

No.  4  (120-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  centre  plate  and 
punched  a  hole  8  in, x7"6  in;  the  hole  was  stopped  up  with 
portions  of  plate  and  splinters  of  wood  backing.  No  damage  at 
top  of  the  target ;  at  the  back  a  large  irregular  hole  14  in.  la 
diameter ;  skin  forced  out  9  in.  to  rear. 

The  whole  slicll,  apparently,  front  and  base,  passed  through  in. 
fragments,  and,  apparently,  burst  just  as  it  broke  the  skin,  as  tlio: 
liole  itself  was  scarcely  charred,  and  the  "upper  deck,"  abova 
where  the  shell  entered  the  ship's  side,  was  blackened  witlu 
powder.  T\\e  shell  broke  into  9  large  and  10  small  pieces  ;  frag- 
ments: 2  large. and  10  small  bolt-heads,  7  rivets,  5  pieces  of  skiu, 
ft  large  piece  of  plate  punched  out  (broken  in  hall"),  and  a  great 
many  small  pieces  of  plate. 

No.  5  (130-pouiider  solid  steel  shot).  Struck  the  middle 
pliUt:  near  round  No.  1,  penetrated  the  target,  making  a  clean 
hole  8  in.  x  83  in.  in  the  plate ;  the  bole  filled  with  broken  pieces 
of  plate ;  at  the  back,  the  shot  had  penetrated  close  to  the  hole 
made  by  round  No.  1,  and  the  skin  was  now  broken  away  for  a 
space  of  1  ft.  4  in.  x  1  ft.  S  in. ;  two  former  broken  ribs  driven 
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out  and  bent  back  at  considerable  angle ;  and  fibres  of  wooden 
backing  and  skin  protruding  1  ft.  5  in.     Shot  set  up  2  in. 

The  following  fragments  of  iron  were  picked  up  inside  the 
target,  viz. :  one  large  and  3  small  bolt-heads,  3  rivets,  3  pieces 
of  skin,  one  washer,  and  24  pieces  of  plate,  including  a  large  piece 
punched  out 

No.  6  (70-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  upper  plate  13  in, 
from  the  top  and  3  ft.  from  the  side ;  made  a  hole  6  in.  x  5*5  in., 
and  burst  in  the  backing ;  a  crack  extended  from  the  top  of  the 
hole  to  the  top  of  the  plate ;  one  through-bolt  in  the  top  row 
broken;  at  the  top,  the  front  balks  of  the  wood  backing  were 
blown  out  for  a  length  of  1  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  13  in.  from  the  top, 
and  the  rear  balks  were  blown  out  for  a  length  of  5  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  10  in.  The  lower  half  of  the  shell,  and  the  piece  of 
plate  punched  out  were  resting  against  the  skin  which  was  not 
penetrated;  on  the  inside,  only  1  bolt-head  broken  off.  The 
shell  broke  into  10  pieces. 

No.  7  (70-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  target  at  the  junction 
of  the  lower  and  centre  plates ;  burst  outside  the  target,  punching 
a  hole  in  the  plate  4*35  in.  deep ;  2  bolts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hole,  started  5  in. ;  a  crack  extended  from  a  bolt-hole  in  the 
centre  plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  also  a  crack  6  in.  long, 
parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  and  1*5  in.  below  it.  No 
damage  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  target.  The  shell  broke  into 
2  pieces. 

No.  8  (70-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  top  plate  5  in.  from 
the  side  and  0  ft.  5  in.  from  the  bottom,  and  burst  in  the  backing, 
which  it  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  11  in. ;  a  large  part  of  the  shell 
remained  in  the  rear  balk  of  the  backing ;  a  length  of  3  ft.  of  the 
front  balks  very  much  damaged,  1  ft.  of  it  being  blown  out  for  a 
depth  of  2  ft.  from  the  top,  and  3  in.  in  thickness  of  the  remain- 
ing 2  ft.  blown  out  for  the  same  depth ;  the  rear  balk  was  forced 
up  3  in.  for  a  length  of  2  ft.  6  in. ;  two  bolts  in  the  lower  row, 
started  respectively  1  in.  and  5  in. ;  a  crack  from  a  bolt-hole  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  at  10  in.  from  the  point  of  impact,  also  a 
crack  2  in.  long  immediately  under  the  hole  made  by  round  No. 
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5 :  plate  started  out  1'25  in.  on  tha  right  side,  being  now  3.5  in. 
from  the  backing.  The  butt  of  the  shell  wae  picked  tip  190  yards 
in  front  of  the  target.  No  damage  visible  on  the  inside.  The 
shell  broke  into  15  pieces ;  fragments :  2  pieces  of  plate  (1  pnncbed 
ont). 

No.  9  (70-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  centre  plate  C  in. 
from  the  top  and  3  ft.  8*5  in.  from  the  right  side ;  the  top  of  the 
plate  driven  in  4  in.  for  a  length  of  S  in. ;  a  crack  S  in.  long  ex- 
tended from  the  tup  of  the  plate  through  a  bolt-hole ;  no  damage 
visible  inside.     The  shot  broke  into  7  large  and  2+  small  pieces. 

No.  10  (12-pounder  solid  cast-iron  shot).  Fired  at  2'5-in.  plates 
(unbacked),  at  an  angle  of  45°,  Plate  starred  at  the  rear  with  3 
narrow  cracks  about  1  in.  long ;  the  shot  broke  up. 

No.  11  No  damage  at  rear;  shot  broke  np. 

No.  12  (12-pounder  steel  shell).  Struck  the  taiget  2-5  in,  from 
the  side  where  the  plate  was  supported  on  a  frame-work  of  wood 
thick ;  broke  a  hole  in  the  plate,  and  remained  in  it,  project- 
ing 7'5  in,  on  its  upper  and  i  in.  on  its  under  side.  The  timber 
Jbalk  wae  smaelied  through  for  a  length  of  2  tl.  The  shell  set  up 
'2  in. 

No.  13  {12-pounder  solid  Bteel  shot).     Struck  the  plate  1  ft. 

in.  from  the  side,  and  made  a  hole  measuring  5-3  in.  x  3,3  in.  in 
^lyint  and  7'5  in,  x  3  in.  in  the  rear.  The  shot  bounded  back,  and 
was  picked  up  25  yards  in  front  of  the  target.     Set  up  '2  in. 

No.  14  (12-pounder  solid  steel  shot).  Struck  near  the  last  round 
JUid  made  a  hole  4-9  in.  x  3-1  in.,  and  at  the  hack  the  fracture  had 
Joined  into  that  of  last  round,  the  hole  now  measuring  12  in.  x 
i65  in.  The  shot  penetrated  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  target,  and 
was  set  up  '1  in, 

S47,  EiperlmenU  wllh  (he  llomftell  13-Inch  Smooib-Bore 
Gun  agalDsi  Uic  Warrior  Target,  Sept.  16  and  39, 1803. — The 
itarget{10x  12  ft.)  was  of  the  Warrior  construction,  without  a  port- 
tiole.  The  plates,  which  were  tongued  and  grooved,  and  which 
Itad  been  manufactured  at  the  Parkhead  forge,  were  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions,  viz,  ;^ — Upper  one,  12  ft.  x3  ft.  x4'5in, ;  centre 
le,  la  ft.  X  3  ft.  8  in.  X  4*6  in. ;  lower  one,  IS  ft.  x  3  ft,  4  in.  x  4-5  in. 
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Sept.  16. — Range,  200  yards.  Charge,  74-4:0  lbs.  Solid  cast- 
iron  shot,  weight,  279*50  lbs.     Initial  velocity,  1631. 

Struck  the  centre  plate  about  1  ft.  from  the  top  and  5  ft.  fi*om 
the  left  side.  The  shot  completely  penetrated  the  target,  making 
an  irregular  hole  in*  the  armor-plate  2  ft.  1;6  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.,  and 
breaking  off  1  ft.  of  the  tongue  at  the  top  of  the  plate ;  a  large 
crack,  '7  in.  wide,  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate ;  also  3  narrow  cracks,  one  8  in.  long,  running  from 
the  large  one,  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  hole ;  the  other  two 
radiating  from  the  hole,  at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  and  1*5  ft.  ft*om  the 
large  one,  the  latter  being  15  in.  long,  and  running  into  a  bolt-hole. 
Three  bolts  had  started  in  the  centre  plate,  two  of  them  '6  in.  and 
one  '2  in.  Four  bolts  in  the  upper  plate  and  one  in  the  lower 
plate  also  started.  The  upper  plate  was  forced  up  -4  in.  for  a 
quarter  of  its  length  from  the  left  side.  There  was  no  Imcldmg 
of  the  ])late.  At  the  back,  portions  of  the  shot  and  plate  were 
buriiul  doei)ly  in  a  timber  bulkhead  3  ft.  in  the  rear ;  five  bolt- 
luMidrt  broken  off;  two  ribs  broken  completely  through,  one  being 
(IrlvtMi  out,  and  2  ft.  4  in.  of  the  other  detached;  and  a  third  rib 
wurt  cnu^ked  through  a  rivet-hole  for  a  length  of  4  in.  About 
3  H(|.  ft.  of  the  interior  skin  driven  in,  more  than  20  bolts  broken, 
and  the  skin  much  shaken,  bulged,  and  opened  at  the  joints.  Two 
of  the  front  balks  of  the  timber  backing  forced  up  at  the  top  1  in. 
and  '5  in.  respectively. 

On  the  gun  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  examined,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  flaws  which  existed  in  the  bore  of  the  gun 
previous  to  this  experiment,  had  slightly  increased. 

Sept.  25. — ^Range.  800  yards.  Charge,  74*40  lbs.  Solid  cast- 
iron  shot,  annealed  and  very  tough ;  mean  weight,  284  lbs.  13  oz. 
Velocity,  at  800  yards,  1299*2  ft.  The  same  target  was  used  as 
on  the  16th  of  September.  The  windage  of  the  shot  was  reduced 
to  -1305  in. 

1st  Round. — Missed  the  target;  the  shot  struck  the  masonry 
some  yards  to  the  left.     Elevation,  57'. 

2d  Round. — Elevation,  1°.  The  shot  grazed  17  yds.  1  ft.  in  front 
of  the  target,  which  it  struck  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  plates,  3  ft.  Irom  the  right  side,  making  an  irregular  hole 
S  ft.  X  1  ft.  11  in.  in  tlie  armor-plate;  the  shot  broke  up  and  was 
buried  in  the  backing,  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  tlie  plate  to 
the  broken  shot  being  1  ft, ;  tlie  lower  plate  was  forced  down  1'3 
in,  from  the  hole  to  the  right  side,  and  the  centre  plate  had  started 
to  the  front  1'2  in,  at  the  bottom,  between  the  hole  now  made  and 
the  one  made  at  the  last  experiment;  cracks  already  on  the  plate 
much  o]>ened,  and  several  new  ones  (one  being  1  ft.  9  in.  long) 
made  on  the  centre  plate.  At  the  back,  two  ribs  broken  com- 
pletely through,  one  being  driven  in  4  in.,  and  a  length  of  2  ft.  of 
the  other  doubled  back,  and  resting  on  the  ground ;  the  skin  con- 
tiderably  bulged  out  and  opened  at  the  joint,  but  not  cracked; 
four  bolts  and  one  rivet  driven  out  some  inches,  and  3  bolt-heada 
broken  off.     No  buckling  of  the  plate. 

3d  Ronnd.— Elevation,  1°  5',  Mii^sed  the  target  and  peneti-ated 
the  backing  of  liie  old  Warrior  target  some  yards  to  the  right ; 
did  great  havoc  on  brickwork,  wood  supports,  &c.,  in  the  rear, 
«pme  large  pieces  of  wood  being  picked  up  60  yards  in  the 
.rear. 

■  4tii  Kound. — Elevation,  1°  2'.  The  shot  struck  the  left  top  cor- 
ner of  tiie  upper  plate,  and  broke  off  a  piece  of  plate  measuring 
S  ft.  horizontally  «  1  ft.  6  in.  vertically ;  no  cracks  on  the  plate ; 
<one  bolt  diiven  out,  and  one  started  2-5  in.  The  backing  and  skin 
At  the  top  of  the  target  very  much  shaken.  The  skin  forced  back 
■8  in.  (in  tlie  greatest  depth)  for  a  length  of  i  ft.,  and  the  damage 
ttctendcd  down  the  target  for  5  ft.  from  the  top;  the  front  balks 
©f  the  backing  forced  out  for  a  depth  of  2  ft.  1  in.  from  the  top, 
Uid  three  of  the  rear  balks  much  splintered.  The  outer  rib 
broken  through  vertically  for  a  length  of  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  top, 
and  doubled  up  4  in.,  only  now  measuring  6  in.  in  depth. 

No  increase  in  the  ilaws  lu  the  gun  after  this  day's  firing. 

One  round  of  solid  cast-iron  shot  was 'fired  from  a  68-pounder 
As  cwt.  gun,  at  200  yards  range,  at  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
plate,  to  test  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  made  an  indent  of  405 
in.;  two  lai^,  and  two  small  cracks  on  the  face  of  the  indent, 
Wd  5  in.  below  it,  extending  upwards  for  1  ft.  on  each  eide.    Tha 
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iron  was  very  brittle,    irregular,  and  largely   crystalline,    and 
seemed  unfit  for  armor -plates. 

848,  Opinions  of  the  Commtttee. — "The  experiment  with 
the  Horsfall  gun,  which  was  to  test  the  endurance  of  this  piece 
of  ordnance,  shows  that  solid  wrought-iron  guns  of  great 
size  may  be  manufactured  capable  of  bearing  large  charges  of 
gunpowder ;  although  this  gun  had  several  flaws  in  the  breech, 
one  13  in.  deep,  as  before  described,  yet  these  flaws  have  been 
very  slightly  altered  by  the  firing. 

"  The  smashing  eflfect  of  a  spherical  shot  of  280  lbs.  weight,  fired 
with  a  charge  of  74  lbs.  of  powder,  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  gun  was  as  good  as  that  of 
any  well-made  smooth-bore  piece  of  ordnance." 

840,  Experlmenti  on  Armor  ^nrltta  llO-Ponnder  Fired 
under  MTater.  H.  M.  S.  <^  Excellent,"  October  7,  1§69. — ^A 
target,  4  ft.  square,  composed  of  4  half-inch  boiler-plates  bolted 
together  (making  a  total  thickness  of  2  in.),  was  secured  to  the 
side  of  the  GHper^  nearly  amidships,  where  the  side  fell  in  con- 
siderably, making  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  3°.  The  gun  was 
placed  20  ft.  from  this  target,  measuring  from  the  muzzle,  laid 
horizontal,  with  its  axis  pointed  exactly  for  the  centre  of  the 
target,  loaded  iwith  a  flat-headed  solid  projectile  and  14  lbs. 
charge,  and  fired  when  the  water  had  attained  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  axis. 

The  shot  struck  the  target  about  3  in.  to  the  right  of  the  spot 
on  which  the  axis  was  directed,  penetrated  the  plate  and  14  in. 
of  backing,  and  lodged  in  a  shelf-piece  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  target ;  shelf-piece  much  shattered  and  ship's  side  a  round 
fracture  greatly  shaken.  Fracture  in  plate,  a  clean  circular  hole  8 
in.  in  diameter,  2  small  cracks  radiating  from  the  fracture. 

Nov.  10.— A  target  8  ft.  x4  ft.  composed  of  6  half-inch 
boiler-plates  bolted  together,  making  a  total  thickness  of  3  in.,  was 
secured  to  the  side  of  the  OHper  nearly  amidships,  where  the 
angle  of  the  side  from  the  vertical  was  about  3*^. 

No.  1.  The  gun  (110-pounder),  range,  charge,  and  immersion 
as  before,  was  loaded  with  a  wrought-iron  flat-headed  shot,  which 
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struck  the  target  about  on  the  spot  aimed  at.  It  broke  in  the  2 
outer  i-in.  plates,  making  a  round  fracture  of  7  in.  diameter,  and 
drove  the  remaining  plates  back  into  the  wood  2^  in.,  but  with- 
out breaking  them.  The  projectile  fell  back.  The  shelf-piece 
(new)  in  rear  of  the  point  struck  was  badly  broken ;  lining 
shattered. 

No.  2.  Gun  and  conditions  the  same  as  above.  The  shot, 
solid  cast  iron,  struck  the  target  8  in.  to  the  right  of 
point  aimed  at,  and  broke  up  and  fell  back,  but  broke  all 
the  plates,  driving  the  fragments  into  the  side  12  in.,  and 
making  an  irregular  fracture  14  x  10  in.  Right  edge  of 
plate  started  from  side  2^  in.  Shelf-piece  broken  and  lining 
shattered. 

Ko.  3.  Gun  and  conditions  same  as  above.  The  shot,  cast  iron, 
struck  where  aimed  and  broke  all  the  plates,  driving  the  frag- 
ments through  the  side  into  the  ship,  and  making  an  irregular 
fracture  in  the  target  9  |  12  in.  Shelf-piece  broken  and  ship's 
side  destroyed  for  a  considerable  extent 

8ciO«  tSxpertmenU  agabut  Oaptaln  Inglis'i  Shield,  De- 
cember 99,  1M3. — ^This  target  was  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  iron  planks  crossing  each  other,  and  bound  together  by 
an  iron  frame,  and  supported  by  iron  brackets.  The  structure 
was  11  ft.  wide  x  8^  ft.  high,  with  an  embrasure  3  ft.  6  in.  high 
X2  ft.  4  in.  wide.  The  outer  vertical  planks  were  respectively 
1  ft.  11  in.  wide X 8  in.  high;  1  ft.  11  in.xT  in.;  1  ft.  TJ  in. 
x8  in. ;  1  ft.  TJ  in.xT  in.,  and  1  ft.  TJ  in.  x6  in.  These 
were  backed  by  horizontal  planks  of  rolled  iron  14  in.  wide,  and 
5  in.  thick.  The  measured  thicknesses  of  the  target  were  11|  in., 
12  in.,  13  in.,  and  12f  in.  Where  the  cross-framing  supported 
the  rear,  the  maximum  thickness  was  17  in.  The  frame  consisted 
of  4  vertical  pieces  14  in.  x  4  in.,  and  2  horizontal  pieces  14  in.  x 
5  in.  The  brackets  at  the  ends  were  of  1-in.  plate,  and  8  in.  x  6  in. 
X 1  in.,  and  6  in.  x  5  in.  x  1  in.  angle-irons ;  base,  3  ft.  They 
were  riveted  to  sill-pieces  14  in.  x  4  in.,  and  the  sill-pieces  were 
riveted  to  a  cross-beam  18  ft.  long  x  11  in.  wide  x  3  in.  deep, 
and  placed  6  ft  behind  the  shield.    The  cross-beam  was  weighted 
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and  held  in  place  by  masonry.  Between  the  surfaces  of  the  front 
and  rear  planks  were  placed  sheets  of  lead,  weighing  6  lbs.  per 
foot.  The  planks  were  held  together  by  3-in.  bolts  and  8-in. 
rivets,  with  rubber,  wire-rope,  lead,  and  millboard  washers. 

8S1.  Captain  Inglis,  in  the  paper  before  quoted,  anticipates 
the  following  advantages  for  this  plan  of  construction:  "The 
advantages  I  claim  for  it  are  simplicity  and  capability  of  universal 
application,  facility  of  repair,  and  adding  strength  either  to  tlic 
whole,  or  to  any  part  at  any  future  time,  and  a  large  share  of 
strength  for  the  money.  It  will  be  composed  of  heavy  masses, 
*  *  *  and,  as  I  propose  to  use  them  just  as  they  come  from 
the  rolls,  without  any  machine-work  upon  them,  except  the  bolt- 
holes,  I  hope  a  shield  put  together  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
will  not  cost  more  than  £20  per  ton." 

8«S3«  The '  guns  fired  on  this  occasion  were  the  68-pounder 
smooth-bore,  and  the  110-pounder  Armstrong,  and  the  120-pounder 
Whitworth  rifles.     Range,  200  yards. 

No.  1.  Solid  67-lb.  ball ;  charge,  16  lbs.  Struck  12-in.  part,  2 
ft.  9^  in.  from  top ;  indent,  1*65  in.  x  9*4  in.  diameter.  Bulged 
•6  in.  in  1  ft.  length ;  lead  much  squeezed  out  at  embrasure. 
Some  washers  mashed  and  1  nut  loosened. 

No.  2.  Solid  67-lb.  ball;  charge,  16  lbs.  Struck  13-in.  part,  1 
ft.  5^  in.  from  top;  indent,  1*65  in.  x  9*5  in.  Plank  driven  in 
1*25  in.  at  top,  and  out  '6  in.  at  side;  narrow  crack  from  right 
edge  of  plank  to  indent ;  indent,  '5  in.  on  next  plank ;  1  small 
rivet-head  broken ;  washers  squeezed  ;  angle-iron  of  right  bracket 
bent. 

No.  3.  Solid  67-lb.  ball ;  charge,  16  lbs.  Struck  12-in.  part, 
4  in.  from  left  side,  and  2*5  in.  from  top,  and  partly  on  next 
plank ;  indent,  1*65  in.  x  9  in. ;  plank  started  out  "5  in. ;  two 
3-in.  rivets  broken  ;  lead  squeezed  out  on  left  side. 

No.  4.  Solid  67-lb.  ball ;  charge,  16  lbs.      Struck    13-in.  part, 
partly    on    plate    over    embrasure;    indent,    1*1    in.  x  10*5    in. 
Several  small  cracks  from  edge  of  plank,  and  one  in  indent.     No 
damage  at  back. 
•     No.  5.  Solid  67-lb.  ball ;  charge,  16  lbs.     Struck  11-in.  part, 
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4  in.  from  top,  and  3^  in.  from  left;  indent,  1*1  in.  x  8*6  in.; 
plank  driven  in  '5  in.  at  top  for  6  in.  length,  and  crack  6  in. 
long ;  1  lead  washer  broken  ;  adjacent  plank  bulged. 

No.  6.  110-lb.  bolt ;  charge,  14  lbs.  Struck  13-in.  part,  3  ft. 
6  in.  from  bottom  ;  indent,  I'l  in.  x  7  in. ;  plank  cracked  on  side 
and  bulged  J  in.  in  8  in.  One  bolt  started  '2  in. ;  6  small  rivets 
broken  'on  angle-irons. 

No  7.  110-lb.  bolt ;  charge,  14  lbs.  Struck  12-in.  part,  4  ft.  1 
in.  from  top;  indent,  1*15  in.  x  7*5  in. ;  1  nut  started  *!  in.  at 
back. 

No.  8.  110-lb.  bolt ;  charge,  14  lbs.  Struck  13  in.  part,  2-9 
from  top,  partly  on  a  bolt-head;  indent,  1*2  in.  x  7^  in. ;  1  bolt 
driven  in  J  in.,  and  lead  more  pressed  out. 

No.  9.  68-lb.  bolt  from  110-pounder ;  16  lb.  charge.  Struck 
edge  of  13-in.  part,  3  ft.  4J  in.  from  top,  G^-in.  of  indent  being  on 
plank ;  indent,  2*45  in.  x  8'25  in.  Plank  cracked  inside  for  5 
in.  in  2  places.  At  back,  angle-iron  and  backing-piece  cracked 
through. 

No.  10.  68-lb.  bolt,  16  lb.  charge.  Struck  junction  of  12  and  13- 
in.  parts,  2  ft.  11  in.  from  bottom  ;  indent,  2  in.  x  8.8  in. ;  3 
washers  mashed. 

No.  11.  129-5-lb.  steel-headed  bolt,  20  lbs.  charge.  Struck  13- 
in.  part,  3"75  in.  from  side,  and  7  in.  above  last  round.  Indent, 
1-8  in.  X  7  in.     No  other  damage. 

No.  12.  130-lb.  flat-ended  steel-headed  bolt;  charge,  25  lbs. 
Struck  12-in.  part ;  indent,  2  in.  x  9*5  in. ;  left  edge  bulged  out 
2  in. ;  shot  broke  up.  At  back,  2  rivet-heads  broken,  and  a  brace 
detached.  Brackets  shaken,  and  slight  widening  between  adja- 
cent parts  of  planks  about  the  blow. 

8S3.  Experiments  of  Dec.  29,  1862,  continued  on  Captain 
Inolis's  Second  Shield,  at  Shoebubyness,  March  3,  1863. — (See 
Table  129.) — Guns  used  in  the  experiments:  One  300-pounder 
Armstrong  muzzle-loading  shunt  gun;  calibre,  9*20  in.;  weight, 
11  terns,  15  cwt.,  2  qrs.  One  100-pounder  Armstrong  muzzle- 
loading  smooth-bore  gun.  One  130-pounder  (hitherto  recorded 
88  120-pounder)  rifled  gun.  One  7-in.  Lynall  Thomas's  gun,  rifled 
with  8  ribs;  weight,  149  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  14  lbs. 
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Effects  (Table  129.) 

No  1  (Whitworth  7-in.  rifle).  Struck  3  and  4  planks,  3  ft.  4  in. 
from  the  bottom ;  2  in.  of  indent  was  on  plank  No  3 ;  the  bulge 
on  plank  No.  3  measured  1*3  in.  in  depth,  but  the  depth  of  indent 
on  No.  4  could  not  be  taken,  as  part  of  the  shot  remained  in  the 
indent ;  the  edge  of  plank  No.  3  was  cracked  in  the  bulge  for  a 
length  of  1*5  in. ;  a  narrow  crack  on  plank  No.  4,  at  1  ft.  5  in. 
from  the  point  of  impact,  extending  from  a  bolt-hole  to  the  edge 
of  the  plank.  At  the  back,  slight  bulge  of  4  in.  of  horizontal 
plank  at  seat  of  blow;  lead  sheeting  at  left  side  of  embrasure 
pressed  out ;  plank  below  the  one  struck  gaping  '5  in.  from  front 
plank  at  side  of  embrasure ;  vertical  frame-piece,  to  left  of  embra- 
sure, slightly  curved  back. 

No.  2  (100-pounder  smooth-bore).  Struck  at  2  ft.  2  in.  from 
bottom  of  target,  and  5*5  in.  from  the  side  of  the  plank ;  a  bolt  8*5 
in.  from  the  point  of  impact  started  '3  in. ;  the  edge  of  No.  4 
plank  was  bulged  2  in.  x  1-5  in.,  and  the  edge  of  the  plank  was 
cracked  on  the  bulge  for  a  length  of  5  in.  At  the  back,  the 
second  through-bolt  from  the  top  of  the  left  row,  distant  about  3 
ft.  from  the  point  of  impact,  was  broken  ;  the  lead  washers  of  No. 
4  through-bolt,  from  the  top  of  the  same  row,  squeezed  and  broken, 
and  angle-iron  bulged  out  '5  in. ;  the  lower  horizontal  plank, 
about  1  ft.  beneath  the  blow,  was  cracked  through  vertically ;  the 
left  vertical  frame-piece  was  slightly  curved,  and  angle-iron  at  top 
set  back  from  it.     Major  diameter  of  shot  after  firing  12*2  in. 

No  3  (300-pounder  rifle).  Struck  No.  3  plank,  I  ft.  9  in.  from 
the  bottom ;  the  plank  was  cracked  across  its  width  through  the 
indent ;  the  crack  made  by  round  No.  1  extended  to  a  bolt-hole,, 
and  the  plank  was  cracked  completely  through  its  width  and 
thickness  at  1  ft.  5*5  in.  from  the  top,  the  crack  being  '4  in.  wide 
on  the  front,  and  having  extended  from  an  old  crack  4  in.  long* 
made  by  the  previous  day's  firing;  the  plank  was  driven  in  1*8 
in.  for  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom ;  the  bottom  bolt  of  the  plank 
started  '2  in.  and  the  two  bolts  next  above  were  driven  in  '2  in. 
and  '4  in.  At  the  back,  a  through-bolt,  just  below  embrasure, 
46 
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broken  off;  vertical  frame-piece,  or  ''  upright  of  frame,"  bent  con- 
siderably at  seat  of  blow  ;  gaping  of  horizontal  planks  from  firont 
planks  at  left  side  of  embrasure,  increased  now  to  an  inch ;  hori- 
zontal frame -piece  or  cross-stay,  at  bottom  curved  back  considera- 
bly ;  a  through-bolt  (mashed  by  the  above  frame-piece)  broken, 
and  its  head  brouglit  up  j)ressing  against  the  frame-piece  ;  washers 
of  No.  2  through-bolt  from  the  top  of  right  row  squeezed  up ; 
bottom  through-bolt,  right  side,  loose,  being  broken  in  front ; 
vertical  frame-piece,  right  of  all,  slightly  curved ;  and  a  ])artial 
crack  (former  day's  practice)  now  continued  through  the  thickness 
of  iron. 

No.  4  (7-in.  rifle).  Struck  Xo.  I  plank,  4  ft.  7  in.  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  5  in.  from  the  side;  plank  driven  in  1*8  in.  at  point  of 
impact,  and  the  edge  of  plank  Xo.  2  bulged  1  in.  in  a  length  of  10 
in. ;  the  plank  cracked  diagonally  across  its  width  through  a  bolt- 
hole  at  1  ft.  2  in.  above  the  point  of  impact;  also  from  a  bolt-hole 
to  right  side  of  the  plank  at  1  ft.  5'5  in.  below  the  point  of  impact ; 
a  crack  15  in.  long  also  extended  from  the  left  side  of  the  plank 
at  2  ft.  7  in.  below  the  i)oint  of  impact.     The  shot  set  up  6*5  in. 

No.  .">  (Whitworth  7-in.  rifle).  Struck  the  plate  below  embra- 
sure, 1  ft.  8  in.  from  the  top,  and  10  in.  from  the  left  side,  which 
was  driven  in  8  in.  on  the  right  side,  and  1*1  in.  on  left  side:  the 
shot  bn>ke  up  and  a  portion  remained  in  indent,  the  depth  of 
which  could  therefore  not  be  taken  ;  the  bottom  bolt  started  1  in., 
and  a  crack,  made  by  previous  firing  on  plank  No.  2,  opened  t«> 
•3  in.  At  the  back,  a  through-bolt  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  point  of 
imj)act,  driven  out;  whole  of  bottom  of  embrasure  set  back, 
opening  between  front  and  rear  planks  "5  in. ;  a  slight  irregular- 
starred  crack  on  lower  horizontal  plank ;  lower  horizontal  frame- 
piece  rather  more  bulged  back. 

No.  0  (800-pounder  rifle).  Struck  at  the  junction  of  planks  3 
and  4,  3  ft.  2  in.  from  the  top  of  the  target ;  a  portion  of  the  shot 
remained  in  plank  3 ;  the  cracks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this 
plank  made  by  round  No.  3  much  enlarged,  and  now  measure  ^6 
in.  and  9  in.  in  width.  At  the  back,  a  through-bolt  (second  from 
tlie  top  of  tlie  third  row  from  the  left)  broken ;  throngh-bolt,  top 
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of  second  row  from  left,  much  squeezed  up ;  vertical  frame-piece 
considerably  bulged  (now  1*2  in.) ;  horizontal  planks  2,  3,  and  4 
from  top  also  bulged ;  3  and  i  horizontal  planks  opening  out  from 
front  planks  1  in.  at  left  side  of  embrasure. 

No.  7  (L.  Thomas's  7-in.  rifle).  The  gun  burst  and  the  shot 
did  not  strike  the  target. 

8S4.  Experiments  on  Millboard  as  a  Backing  to  Armor- 
Plates,  l^pt.  §9  l§6a. — A  piece  of  millboard  1  ft.  3  in.  x  1  ft. 
8*5  in.  X  8  in.,  was  secured  in  rear  of  an  iron  plate  '9  thick,  the 
millboard  resting  against  a  2^  in.  plate  backed  by  granite. 

The  gun  used  was  a  6-pounder  Armstrong  rifled  gun,  with  solid 
cast-iron  shot  and  service  charge,  at  50  yards  range. 

No.  1  Round. — Struck  the  'O-in.  plate  at  a  spot  above  where 
it  was  backed  by  the  millboard,  made  a  clean  hole  2*9  in.  diame- 
ter through  the  plate,  and  the  shot  broke  up. 

No.  2  Round. — Struck  the  plate  where  backed ;  shot  penetrated 
3*9  in.,  and  remained  in  the  hole  unbroken.  The  millboard  was 
slightly  forced  out  at  the  side,  owing  to  its  small  area. 

No.  3  Round. — Hit  the  plate  at  a  spot  1  in.  below  the  top  of  the 
millboard;  2  in.  of  the  rear  of  the  shot  broken  off,  the  re- 
mainder stuck  in  the  hole,  having  penetrated  2*5  in.  into  the  mill- 
board. 

(A  piece  of  teak  7*9  in.  thick  was  now  put  in  rear  of  the  •9-in. 
plate  just  above  the  millboard,  and  resting  against  the  2^-in.  plate 
and  granite  backing.  The  6-pounder  Armstrong  gun  was  used  at 
the  same  range.) 

No.  4  Round. — ^The  shot  struck  fair  on  the  plate  and  wood, 
passed  clean  through  both  and  remained  whole  in  the  wood, 
which  was  split  in  half.  The  shot  penetrated  to  the  2^in. 
plate. 

The  penetration  into  the  millboard  of  a  flat-fronted  shot,  weigh- 
ing 5i  oz.,  fired  from  a  wall-piece  at  25  yards,  with  a  charge  of  10 
drs.,  was  2-76  in. 

Nov.  14. — A  block  of  millboard*  measuring  4  ft.  '75  in.  x  3  ft. 

*  This  block  of  millboard  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Glasgow,  on  his  own  pro- 
posal, but  was  not  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose  intended,  consisting  merely  of  sheets 
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1-5  in.  X  1  ft.  2-6  in.,  and  weighing  6  cwt,  1^  lbs.,  was  tested 
in  comparison  with  teak  of  the  same  weight,  and  measuring  4  ft. 
•75  in.  X  3  ft.  1*25  in,  x  1  ft.  2  in.  Each  block  was  faced  with 
a  1-in.  iron  plate,  the  whole  being  secured  at  the  sides ;  by  means 
of  clamps,  to  avoid  through-bolting. 

The  guns  used  were : 

One  6-pounder  Armstrong  gun  at  50  yards. 

One  12-pounder  do.  at  100  yards. 

No.  1  Hound. — 6-pounder  solid  shot  at  millboard.  Struck  1  ft.  4 
in.  from  the  top,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  side;  penetrated  3  in.  into 
the  millboard,  the  shot  remaining  unbroken.  The  plate  buckled 
•95  in.  over  a  space  measuring  17  in.  x  6  in.       -s 

No.  2  Hound. — 6-poimder  solid  shot  at  teak.  Struck  1  ft  S  in. 
from  the  top.  Shot  penetrated  completely  and  broke  up.  The 
balk  of  timber  on  which  it  struck  was  cracked  through  its  thick- 
ness ;  very  slight  buckle  of  plate. 

No.  3  Hound. — 12-pounder  solid  shot  at  millboard.  Struck  the 
plate  at  1  ft.  2  in.  from  the  top,  and  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  1 
ft.  7  in.,  being  3  in.  into  some  wood  in  rear.  Left  a  clean  hole 
through  the  millboard  of  31  in. 

No.  4  Kound. — 12-p()under  solid  shot  at  teak.  Struck  at  1  ft.  3 
in.  from  the  top  of  the  plate,  made  a  hole  3*3  in.  diameter,  and 
penetrated  the  wood,  which  it  split  through  its  thickness  at  the 
top ;  the  hole  closed  up. 

No.  5  Kound. — 6-pounder  solid  shot  at  millboard.  Struck  at 
6*5  in.  from  the  top,  and  penetrated  the  millboard  to  a  depth  of 
2 '65  in.,  the  fore-part  of  the  shot  remained  in  the  hole,  the  re- 
mainder being  broken  off.  The  plate  buckled  '9  in.  for  a  space 
of  14  in.  X  12  in. 

No.  6  Round. — 6-pounder  solid  shot  at  teak.  Struck  at  1  ft. 
from  the  top,  and  penetrated  6  in.  into  the  teak.  The  wood  was 
split  through  as  in  previous  rounds ;  very  slight  buckling  of  plate. 
The  shot  did  not  break  up. 

835.  ExpeiimenU  against   Hodge's  l^lre  Target,  May  7, 

of  brown  paper  laid  together  and  bound  by  hoops  of  iron,  and  when  these  latter  were 
removed,  the  sheets  of  paper  were  found  to  be  quite  disconnected. 
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1§63. — (See  Table  130.) — "The  front  of  the  target  consists  of  three 
thickneeses  of  ^in.  plate  iron ;  then  comes  a  tissne  of  wire  ropes 
14  in.  thick.     The  tai^t  is  mounted  on  timber  9  in.  thick,  con- 
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eifiting,  lat,  of  two  1-in,  boards  (one  horizontal  and  one  vertical), 
and  then  of  two  layers  of  tipiber  SJ  in.  thick,  disposed  vertically 
and  horizontally. 

Table  CXXX. — EiPiBiifENTS  aoadist  Wibb  TiBOvr. 
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"  Dimensions  of  target :  Length,  67^  in. ;  width.  50}^  in. ;  iron, 
thickness,  15^  in, ;  timber,  9  in. 
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"Gun,  11  in.,  No.  214,  C.  A,  &  Co.,  moimted  on  a.  wooden 
pivot-earriage,  in  front  of  battery.  OLai^es:  caanon  powder, 
1862.  Projectiles:  Ist,  one  wrougLt-iron,  and  2d,  one  caat-iron 
solid  shot.     Friction  primers. 

"  Igt  shot  hit  direct,  passing  clean  through  the  target  into  tlie 
.  bank ;  penetration  not  determined. 

"  2d  shot  hit  direct,  passing  clean  through  the  plates,  and  pene- 
trating the  bank  a  distance  of  9  ft.  6  in."* 

S30.  ExperimenU  agafiut  Laminated  Iron  Inclined  lA' 
ttom  line  of  Ftre  and  backed  by  India-Rnbber  and  Timber, 
Sept.  4, 1S62. — (See  Table  131.) — "  Thia  target  was  made  of  two 


^ 


Front  of  lamioated  target,  after 


thicknesses  of  ^in.  boiler-iron  put  on  in  4  plates,  backed  by  1  iiL 
rubber  and  7  in.  yellow  pine  and  3  beams,  ninniiig  lengthwise  of 

*  Offidol:  From  Sdait/fic  Amtrican,  Deo.  19,  1S63. 
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the  target.  The  nibber  was  placed  lietween  the  plates  and  timber ; 
all  bolted  together  with  eighteen  IJ  in.  bolta,  and  the  target  set 
up  firmly  against  a  bank  of  clay,  at  an  angle  of  15°. 


of  Pig.  387. 


DitiieiitiioiiH  of  target :  Iron  plates,  8  11,  long.  0  ft,  S  in.  wide, 
uid  1  ill.  lliick ;  rnbher,  1  in,  tliiek ;  timber,  7  in.  thick ;  beams, 
1  ft.  eqiiare.  Gnu  11  in.,  No.  211.  Charges  of  cannon  powder, 
1S63.  Projeetiles,  Cloverdalii  cast-iron  sdlid  shot.  I'rluiera,  trie- 
tion  tubes. 

The  let  ishot  stmek  the  plates  3  ft.  3  in.  from  the  right-huinl 
edge,  and  IS  in.  from  the  lower  edge,  tearing  tlirough  the  phites, 
rubber,  and  timber,  making  a  liolc !)  ft.  S  in.  long,  and  mean  widtli 
8J  in. ;  the  sliot  passed  ofl'  and  ]>enetrat€d  tlie  bank  Hi  ft.  from 
the  outer  surface.  jVngle  of  shot  after  leaving  the  target  voa  9*. 
The  plate  is  indented  at  the  right  eilge  of  sliot-hole,  ^  in. ;  at  left 
edge,  1  in. ;  at  top  edge,  }  in. ;  at  lower  edge,  1  in. 
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Table  CXXXL — Experdcents  against  Lahhtated  Target. 
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"  The  2d  shot  struck  the  plates  on  the  crack  between  the  plates 
and  2^  feet  from  the  right  edge,  tearing  through  the  plates,  rub- 
ber, timber,  and  a  portion  of  the  beam,  making  a  hole  4  ft.  long, 
and  mean  width  10  in.  This  shot  forced  the  lower  plates  from 
the  upper  ones  3^  in.  on  the  left  edge,  and  over  1^  in.  on  the 
right  edge  of  the  shot-hole.  The  shot  passed  off  and  penetrated 
the  bank  15  ft.  Angle  of  shot,  after  leaving  the  target,  9°.  The 
plate  is  indented  on  the  right  edge  of  the  hole  1^  in. ;  on  the  left 
edge,  1  in. ;  on  the  top  edge,  f  in. ;  on  the  lower  edge.  If  in.  The 
plates  are  cracked  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  shot-hole  No.  2  to 
the  lower  edge  of  shot-hole  No.  1.  The  bolts  appear  to  be  in 
good  condition  on  the  face  of  the  target,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  if  any  are  broken  in  the  rear  until  the  target  is  taken 
down.* 

8S7«  Experlmeuts  against  I^anilnated  Iron  inclined  15" 
ft*oni  Line  of  Fire  and  backed  by  India-Rubber  and  Plne^ 
Sept.  16, 1863. — (See  Table  132.)  —  "This  target  was  made  of 
two  thicknesses  of  1-in.  wrought-iron  plates,  backed  by  If  in,  of 
rubber,  7  in.  of  yellow  pine,  and  3  beams,  12  in.  square,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  target.  The  outer  layer  of  plate  consisted  of 
three  plates  placed  horizontally,  and  the  inner  layer  of  two  plates 
placed  perpendicularly.  The  rubber  was  placed  between  the 
plates  and  timber.  It  not  being  as  large  as  the  plates,  a  margin 
of  about  1  ft.  was  left  which  was  filled  in  with  pine  planks,  the 


*  OflBcial:  From  Scientific  American,  Dec  26,  1863. 
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whole  being  joined  together  with  thirty-two  IJ-in.  bolts.  The 
tai^t  wae  placed  against  a  solid  bunk  of  clay,  with  planks 
in  its  rear  to  keep  the  clay  clear  of  the  timber.  Angle  of  inci- 
dence, 15°, 

"DimensionB;  Plat«s,  8  ft,  long,  6  ft.  8  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick. 
Rnbber,  If  in.  thick.  Timber,  7  in.  Beams,  12  in.  square.  Gun, 
11  in.,  No.  214.  Charges  of  cannon  powder,  1862.  Projectiles, 
Cloverdale  east-irou  solid  shot.     Primers,  friction  tubes. 
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'*  The  shot  struck  the  target  24  iiL  from  the  right  edge  of  centre 
plate,  tearing  through  the  plate  and  rubber,  and  breaking  the 
timber  and  beam,  making  a  hole  2  ft.  8^  in.  in  length,  and  7^  iu. 
mean  width.  Extreme  depth  of  hole,  9  in.  The  shot  passed  off 
and  penetrated  the  bank  15  ft.  Angle  of  shot,  after  leaving  the 
tai^t,  9'.  The  plates  are  indented  at  top  edge  of  sliot-hole  4  in. ; 
at  lower  edge,  3  in. ;  at  right-hand  edge,  If  in. ;  at  left-hand  edge, 
1^  in.     The  shot  has  a  small  piece  broken  out."* 

8S8.  Experlmenta  agalnat  LAmlnated  Iron  Inclined  IS° 
Ttma  Une  of  Fire  and  backed  by  Indla-Rubber  and  Pine, 
»o¥.  a,  186a.— (See  Table  133).—"  The  target  was  made  of  two 
1-in.  plates  (wrought-irou),  backed  by  two  1-iii.  plates  of  rubber, 
7  in,  of  yellow  pine,  and  3  beams  running  lengthwise  the  target. 
The  rubber  was  placed  between  tlie  plates  and  timber,  and  tlie 
whole  joined  together  with  ten  IJ-in.  bolts.  The  target  was 
placed  against  a  solid  bank  of  clay,  with  timbers  in  its  rear  to  keep 
the  earth  clear  of  the  target.     Angle  of  incidence,  15°, 

*  OOcial:  From  SeierUifle  Aaiericaa,  Jna.  !>,  ISGl. 
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"  Dimensions :  Plates,  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  2  in.  thick.  Rub- 
ber, 2  in.  thick.  Beams,  12  in.  square.  Timber,  7  in.  thick. 
Gun,  11  in.,  No.  214.  Charges  of  cannon-powder,  1862.  Pro- 
jectile, solid  Cloverdale  cast-iron  shot. 

Table  CXXXITL — Ejperikents  against  Inclined  Ibon  and  Bxtbbeb  Tabobt. 
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"  The  first  shot  struck  the  target  11  in.  from  lower  edge  and  30 
in.  from  top  edge  of  plates,  tearing  through  the  plates,  rubber,  and 
timber,  and  breaking  the  lower  beam,  making  a  hole  28  in.  long 
and  6*8  in.  mean  width.  Shot  passed  off  and  penetrated  the  bank 
16  ft.  Angle  of  shot,  after  leaving  the  target,  10®.  The  plate  is 
indented  at  top  edge  of  shot-hole,  f  in. ;  at  lower  edge,  IJ  in. ;  at 
right  edge,  If  in. ;  at  left  edge,  \\  in.  The  shot  broke  into  pieces, 
one  of  which  was  found  in  the  bank  (weight,  52  lbs.) 

*'  Tlie  second  shot  struck  the  target  on  the  right  edge  of  the 
plates,  and  12  in.  from  the  top,  tearing  through  the  plates,  rub- 
ber, and  timber,  making  a  hole  31^  in.  in  length  and  10*7  in. 
mean  width.  The  shot  passed  off  and  penetrated  the  bank  18  ft. 
Angle  of  shot  after  leaving  the  target,  15°.  The  plates  are  very 
much  bent  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  timber  badly  shattered. 
The  cause  of  this  shot  striking  the  edge  was  occasioned  by  an 
error  being  made  in  sighting  the  gun  from  a  point  on  the  timber 
and  not  allowing  4  in.  for  thickness  of  j)lates  and  rubber."* 

8S0.  Experimenti  against  4i-Incli  Solid  Plate  backed  by 

India-Rubber  and  Oak,  July  36,  1§63 (See  Table  134.)— 

"  This  target  was  made  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  of  scrap- 

*  Official:  From  ScierUific  Ameriotm,  Jan.  9,  1864. 
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iron,  4^  in.  thick,  backed  by  1  in.  rubber,  20  in.  oak,  and  a  1-in. 
wrought-iron  plate,  all  joined  together  by  six  IJ-in.  bolts,  and 
clamped  on  the  top  and  bottom  with  wrought-iron  clamps,  and 
set  up  firmly  against  a  clay-bank,  with  timber  in  the  rear  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  forced  into  the  bank. 

"  Dimensions  of  plates :  8  ft.  3  in.  long,  4  ft.  2  in.  widB,  4^  in. 
thick.  Gun,  11  in. ;  charges,  cannon  powder,  1862.  Projectiles, 
Cloverdale  cast-iron  solid  shot.     Primers,  friction  tubes. 

Table  CXXXIV. — Experiments  against  Solid  4^Inch  Plate  with  Rubber 

AND  Oak  Backing. 
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"  First  shot  at  plate  struck  the  plate  20  in.  from  the  left  side  of 
the  target,  and  18  in.  from  the  right  side,  throwing  the  target  for- 
ward on  its  face.  After  a  delay  of  about  1^  hours,  the  target  was 
placed  in  its  former  position.  The  ball  entered  the  plate  and 
passed  through  the  rubber,  and  lies  embedded  in  the  plate  and 
first  course  of  timber,  with  its  rear  level  with  the  outer  surface  of 
the  plate.  The  plate  is  indented  on  the  right  side  of  the  hole,  IJ 
in. ;  on  the  left  edge,  f  in. ;  top  edge,  IJ  in. ;  lower  edge,  1 J  in. ; 
The  plate  is  not  bent  on  the  right  edge  of  the  target ;  on  left 
edge,  'i  in.  The  plate  is  not  cracked  excepting  directly  around 
the  shot-hole,  which  is  cracked  very  slightly.  The  bolts  are  all 
broken  in  the  rear  of  the  target,  but  on  the  face  of  the  plate  they 
appear  to  be  good.  The  last  two  courses  of  timber  are  broken  at 
the  centre  from  right  to  left  edges  of  the  target,  and  have  sprung 
back  from  the  first  course  3  in.  on  the  right  edge  and  2^  in.  on  the 
left  edge.  The  first  course  of  timber  is  somewhat  shattered  and 
thrown  out  on  both  sides  of  the  target :  right  side,  2J  in. ;  left 
side,  5  in.     Diameter  of  shot-hole,  12  in. 
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"  The  2d  shot  struck  the  plate  17^  in.  from  right  and  left  edges, 
and  lOi  in.  from  shot-hole  No.  1.  The  shot  threw  the  plate  on  its 
face  as  before,  which  occasioned  a  delay  of  two  hours  before  it 
was  placed  in  its  proper  position.  The  shot  broke  into  pieces, 
which  fell  out  when  the  target  was  thrown  down,  excepting  a 
small  portion  which  remained  in  the  hole.  Tliis  shot  passed 
through  the  plate,  rubber,  and  first  course  of  timber,  and  entered 
the  second  course,  making  a  hole  16  x  30^  in.  in  diameter.  The 
extreme  depth  of  hole  is  14  in.  The  plate  is  indented  on  the 
right  edge  of  the  hole,  1  in. ;  on  the  left  edge,  J  in. ;  on  the  tofp 
edge,  1  in. ;  on  the  lower  edge,  1  in.  The  plate  is  bent  on  the 
right  side  of  the  target,  i  in. ;  on  the  left  side,  }  in.  Oppodte 
the  centre  of  the  shot-hole  No.  2,  the  timber  (first  course)  has 
sprung  out  on  the  right  side  5  in. ;  on  the  left  side,  6  in.  The 
back  plate  is  forced  back  from  the  timber  3  in.  at  the  centre. 
The  top  clamp  was  broken  in  two  places.  No  cracks  are  visible 
about  the  plate,  excepting  those  already  mentioned.  The  mbber- 
plate  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  New  York,  last  Mar,  for 
trial,  as  above.  Dimensions,  as  follows :  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  1  in. 
thick." 

860.  CoNnNUATioN  OF  Experiments  aoainst  4^Inch  Platb 

BACKED  WrrH  KUBBER  AND  TlMBER.  JuLY  2S,  1862. SaKB  GuN  JlKD 

CiiAROK. — '*  Third  shot  at  target  struck  the  plate  18}  in.  from  right 
side  of  target,  and  1(^  in.  from  the  left  side,  and  5^  in.  fix>m  lower 
edge  of  shot-hole  No.  1,  passing  through  the  plate,  rubber,  and 
first  course  of  timber.  The  shot  broke  into  pieces,  seTeral  of 
which  were  thrown  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  and  several  were 
Ivincr  in  front  of  the  tarjjet.  The  main  bodv  of  the  shot  remains 
in  the  hole,  with  its  rear  9}  in.  fn>m  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  plate  is  indented  on  the  top  edge  of  the  shot-hole.  }  in. ;  on 
the  lower  edge,  i  in. ;  on  the  right  edge,  {J  in. ;  on  the  left  edge, 
}  in.  The  plate  is  bent  on  the  right  side  11  in. ;  on  the  left  dde. 
1}  in.  In  the  right  side  of  the  shot-hole  No.  2,  the  plate  is  cracked 
from  the  edge  of  the  hole,  13  in. ;  on  the  left  side  there  is  also  one, 
extending  10  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  hole.  Between  the  shot- 
holes  No.  1  and  No.  2,  there  is  a  crack  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
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holes ;  and  between  shot-holes  No.  1  and  No.  3,  there  is  a  piece 
broken  oat  meaenring  2f  in,  at  the  top  and  5|  in.  at  the  bottom. 
On  the  right  edge  of  the  plate  ia  also  a  amall  crack.  The  lower 
Pj^  jgj  damp   ia  broken.     The   first 

coarse  of  timber  is  completely 
broken  np  and  tlirown  ont  at 
the  Bides ;  the  second  course  is 
somewhat  broken.  The  target 
was  forced  out  7  in,  from  its 
position ;  it  l>eiiig  secured  by  a 
rope,  leading  from  a  tree  in  the 
rear,  prevented  its  falling  on 
its  face  as  before.''* 

861.  lIspcTiineiiiNasalnit 
S'iDch  Plato  nn4l  Xnrsrt  of 
Barii;ParrottlO-ln<'liRine, 
Feb.  9,  l§63. — In  this  experi- 
ment, conducted  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry,  tlie  plate  was 
made  of  soft  hammered  scrap- 
iron,  6  ft.  4  in.  long,  2  ft.  6i  in. 
wide,  and  S  in.  thick,  well  6Up- 
I'orted  at  the  rear,  but  without 
backing.  At  1 00  yards  range, 
a  232-lb.  cast-iron  shot,  with 
chilled  head  (589),  fired  with 
28  lbs.  of  powder,  broke  the 
plate  as  shown  at  Fig.  389,  and 
indented  it  1  in.,  and  bulged 
it  1  in,,  as  shown  at  Fig.  390. 
863,  Tlie  same  gun  was 
then  nred  at  a  tai^t  oi  ft. 
ftqnare  (Fig,  391),  composed  of  3  layers  of  i)ars,  7,^  in.  in  aggregate 
thicknesfl,  backed  and  bolted  to  15i  in,  of  oak.  Weight  of  shot,  233 
lbs.;  charge,  28  lbs. ;  range,  IWi  yards.  Tlie  i-esiilt  is  shown  by  Fig. 

*  OBBcul:  From  SamUfic  Ameriean,  Deo.  it.  1863. 
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892.  Of  the  25  bolts,  23  were  broken  out  The  indentation  was 
llf  in. 

863.  IroD-Clad  AUania;  lft*Inch  Bail. — In  1863,  a  15-ia.  ball 
from  tlie  "  Monitor"  Weehawken  smashed  in,  at  abont  300  yards 
range,  the  armor  of  the  Oonfederate  iron-clad  Atlanta  (Fig.  393), 
and  completely  disabled  her.  An  11-in.  169-lb.  ball,  with  20  Iba.  of 
powder,  did  not  break  through  the  same  armor.  The  casemate  of  the 
Atlanta  was  inclined  35°  from  the  horizon,  and  was  composed  of 
laminated  armor  of  the  a^^gate  thickness  of  4^  in.,  backed  by 
2i  ft,  of  yellow  pine,  as  shown. 

804.  ExperimoDts  against  10-Incta  Solid  and  Laminated 
Tarset;  1$  and  ll-lnch  Gnni,  1863. — In  the  Spring  of  1863, 


Section  of  Fig    18D  at  point  of  impact. 


at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  15-in. spherical  shot,  weighing400 
lbs.,  was  fired,  at  200  yards  range,  with  40  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  target 
(Figs.  394,  395,  and  396),  composed  of  a  4J-in,  plate  3i  ft  wide, 
and  15  ft.  high,  backed  with  5^  in.  of  1-1-in.  plates  (10  in.  of  iron 
in  all),  and  20  in.  of  oak. 

A  disk  was  broken  out  of  the  4^in.  plate  (a,  Fig.  395),  and  the 
thin  plates  were  indented,  but  not  broken.  The  wood  was  a  little 
crushed ;  but  the  slioek  was  so  great  that  nearly  all  the  bolts 
were  jerked  out  or  broken,  and  the  plate  was  ready  to  be  dislodged 
and  thrown  off  by  a  slight  additional  vibration. 

803.  In  18C3,  an  11-iii.  spherical  cast-iron  169-lb.  shot  was  fired 
at  the  foregoing  target,  at  200  yards  range,  with  30  lbs.  of  powder. 

A  disk  (Fig.  397)  was  broken  out  of  the  4J-in.  plate  (c.  Fig.  395), 
leaving  an  indentation  3^  in.  deep ;  and  about  half  the  bolts  were 
broken,  and  some  of  them  were  thrown  out 

800.  Experiments  acalntt  14>Incli  Target  |  ll^nch  Omi, 
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I§6a. — Early  in  1863,  an  11-in.  169-lb.  spherical  east-iron  shot  was 
fired,  at  abont  50  yards  range,  with  30  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  target 
(Fig.  398)  14  in.  thick,  and  about  7  ft  square  composed,  where 
the  shot  struck  it,  of  six  1-in.  plates,  one  4-in  plate  and  four  ]  in 
plates  without  wood  backing.  The  target  was  planted  against 
a  heavy  timber  frame-work,  which  abutted  against  the  cap-stones 
of  asea-walL 


Target  oTbim.    Parrolt  lO-in.  riOe. 


Section  of  Fig  391  after  flr  ng 

The  blow  of  the  shot  produced  a  small  local  effect.  The  inden 
tation  was  about  5  in. ;  the  outer  1-iii.  plite  was  cracked  across, 
and  the  back  plates  were  bulged  2  or  3  m  ,  but  the  whole  target 
and  frame-work,  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  wall  belund  it, 
were  shored  bodily  backwards  several  inches.  Nearly  all  the 
through-bolts,  some  40  in  number,  were  loosened,  and  some  of 
them  were  broken  off  in  the  thread  of  the  screw  at  the  rear. 
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S87.  ExperfmeiiU    agBlnst    IjwilMWted    Am*r;    lIMach 
Gnn,  1863. — At  the  Washiugtoii  Navy  Yard,  in  the  spring  of 


Orosa-sectioa  of  Iho  Coiifederaw  iron-clad 


1863,  a  lO-in.  130-11).  cast-iron  spherical  shot  was  iired  with  43 
lbs.  of  powder;  range,  200  yards ;  through  a  target  composed  of 
6  plates,  making  an  a^regate  thickness  of  6i  in.,  hacked  by  IS  in. 
of  oak.    The  target  was  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  15-in.  shot 


Front  of  lO-in. 


(864),  except  that  the  outer  4^in.  plate  was  removed.  The  shot  made 

8  clean  breach  (Fig.  3!t9),  and  passed  some  100  yards  to  the  rear, 

868.  EzperlHenb  agalntt  4>lacli   F:ms,    IMS.— A   4f 

in.  plate  9S^  in.  long,  and  48  in.  wide,  hacked  with  20  in.  of  white- 
oak,  and  a  1-in.  skin,  was  set  against  a  bank  of  earth,  and  knocked 
to  pieces  (as  shown  Fig.  400)  by  the  following  shot,  viz. : 

1  cored  cast-iron  spherical  11-in.  163-lb.  shot^  30  lbs.  powder. 
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1  steel  flat-fronted  iO'T-lb.  shot,  8  lbs.  powder. 
1  apherical  wrought-iron  53-lb.  ehot,  17  ILs,  powder. 
1  eolid  cast-iroD  gplierical  ll-in.  16d-lb.  eliot,  30  lbs.  powder. 
809.  ExperlmeuUacBinitlVatthnaJf-Inch  Plate;  ll-Inch 
«■■■,  1863.— The  Nashua  Iron  Works  forged  plate  (Vig.  401), 
upon  which  this  experiment  was  made,  was  40  in.  wide,  4^  in. 
thick,  and  16  ft  long     It  was  backed  with  20  in.  of  oak,  and  a 
1-in.  iron  skin.    At  the  range  of 
^■^  ^®*  30   yards,   three    ll-in.    169-lb. 

spherical  cast-iron  balls,  and 
three  186-lb.  wrought-iron  balls 
were  £red  in  the  order  marked 
on  the  engraving,  with  30  lbs. 
of  powder. 

The   plate   was    considerably 

bulged   and   cracked,    and   was 

broken  to  pieces  at  one  end  by 

the  oth   shot     Ko  breach  was 

made  through  the  entire  target 

S70.  Ezperlmenu  on  H,  61,  and  Tf-lnc-b  Plalet  Rolled  by 

neiara.  John   Brown  A  Co.,  Harcta  17,  1863. — The    plates 

were  of  the  following  dimensions  and  weights : 


\\V:::=i 


_     ivvM^J — 
Section  or  lO-io.  tar)^ 


Xa  1.  13  ft.  4  in.  x  3  ft.  6i 
No.  2.  12  ft.  2i  in.  x  3  ft.  7i 
Na  3.  11  ft.  9i  in.  X  3  ft.  8i 


a.x5Ji... 

93 

u.  X  6i  in. 

103 

n.  X  7i  in. 

116 

1 


14-iiL  Mrget— 11-itL  ball 
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They  were  aecured  by  2^  in.  conical-headed  bolts,  with  doable 
nute,  to  the  frame  of  Mr.  Samnda's  target  (2^  iu.  thick),  and 
were  backed  by  timber  for  one-half  their  length.  The  S^io. 
plate  by  d  in.,  the  6^iu.  plate  by  8  in.,  and  the  T^in.  plate  by  7 
in.,  so  that  the  front  of  the  tai^t  presented  a  plane  Borface ;  India- 
rubber  waehers  were  placed  under  the  bolt-headB. 

The  plates  were  divided  into  com-  ^^  ^^ 

partments  by  Beven  vertical  lines 
nambered  from  1  to  7,  and  by  three 
horizontal  lines ;  the  backed  portion 
of  the  plate  extending  irom  1  to  4, 
and  the  unbacked  portion  from  4to  7. 

The  gonB  used  in  the  experiment 
were; 

One  300-ponnder  Armstrong  muz- 
zle-loading Bhnnt  gun. 

One  Lynall  Thomas's  9-in.  gun. 

One  Wliitworth  130-pounder  muz- 
zle-loading rifled  gun.     . 

One  110-pounder  Armstrong 
breech -loading  rifled  gun. 

One  68-ponuder  smooth-bore,  95 
cwt 

Remarks.— (See  Table  135.) 

No.  1  (68-pounder).  Struck  the 
5'5-in.  plate,  9  in.  to  the  rij^ht  of  3 
vertical  and  11  in.  below  3  horizon 
tal ;  the  plate  driven  in  at  the  bot- 
tom -4  in.  in  a  length  of  2  ft. 

No.  2  (68-ponnder).  Struck  the 
7-5-in.  plate,  3  in.  to  the  left  of  5  vertical 

No.  3  (68-pounder}.  Stnick  the  6-5-in.  plate,  6  in.  to  the  left  of 
4  vertical  and  3  in.  below  2  horizontal.  At  the  back,  at^r  these 
three  rounds,  one  nut-head  off  the  top  right  of  target,  and  the 
lead  and  ludia-rubber  washers  of  two  through-bolts  squeezed  up. 


Section  of  G}-iti.  iMUinated  target, 
and  8  in.  below  2  horizontal. 
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No.  4  (1 10-pouii<ler).  Struck  the  5o-in.  plate,  i  in.  to  the  right 
r  6  vertical  and  35  in.  above  2  horizontal ;  a  bolt,  14  in.  from 
nmpact,  started  '3  in.,  and  a  uarrow  (.-rack,  8  in.  long,  on  indent. 
No.  5  (1 10-po under).  Stniek  the  6'5-in.  plate,  3  in,  to  the  right 
f  6  vertical  and  5  in.  above  2  liorizontal. 
No.  6  (110- pounder).  Struck  the  7-5-in.  plate,  6  in.  to  the  left 
vertical  and  8  in,  above  2  horizontal.     At  the  back,  after 


*f-in.  DablgTBa  target,    N.<  . 

lUnds  4,  5,  and  C,  two  rivet-heads  off;  a  bulge  and  lateral  crack 
-  188  it  on  the  5-5-in  plate;  the  backs  of  the  6-5-in.  and  T-5-in. 
eg,  where  struck,  coald  not  be  seen. 

No.  7  (300-pouiidLT).  Struck  tlie  T'O-in.  plate.  8  in,  to  the  left 
f  4  vertical  and  7-5  in.  abovo  2  horizimtal,  on  a  rib;  the  top  of 

3  plate  was  driven  in   1-3  in.  in  ii  lunjrth  of  7  ft. ;  bolt  above 
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the  hole  made  by  tliie  shut  started 
■9  in. ;  a  narrow  crack  4  in.  long 
from  the  top  of  the  plate;  the 
right  eide  of  the  plate  started  out 
from  tlic  backing  '7  in.  at  top 
and  '8  in.  at  bottom;  the  left 
eide  started  out  '5  in.  at  top  and 
'7  in.  at  bottom ;  the  shot  set  np 
2*25  in.,  and  was  cracked  at  the 
side  throngh  the  "  aiUette"  boles, 
and  also  across  the  rear.  At  the 
back,  twenty  rivets  broken ;  no 
nnts  oflf  the  through  bolts,  but 
many  washers  much  compressed 
and  altered  in  form,  and  two  iron 
tires,  for  resisting  the  spread  of 
the  washers,  driven  off,  and  one 
broken ;  angle-iron  on  vertical 
rib  cracked  through  and  bent 
OBt;  horizontal  angle-iron  cracked 
and  started  considerably ;  fast- 
enings of  heavy  iron  shelf-piece 
broken  and  shelf-piece  ready  to 
give  way.  This  plate  exhibited 
a  considerable  amount  of  fibre  in 
the  hole  made  by  the  shot  to  a 
depth  of  3  in,  from  the  front  of 
the  plate. 

No.  8  (300-pounder).  Stmck 
tlie  65-in.  plate,  1  ft,  to  the  right 
of  2  vertical  and  7  in.  below  2 
horizontal ;  the  shell  completely 
penetrated  the  plate  and  burst 
in  the  backlog,  the  hole  being 
filled  with  portions  of  the  shell. 
The   diameter  of  the   hole   was    N uhiu  if-io.  ^ato,  aftw  si 
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li  in.  X  14*3  in. ;  the  plate  was  driven  in  1*8  in.  in  a  length  of  4 
ft.,  and  cracked  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  and  was  forced  up  from  the  centre  plate  *5  in.  in  a  length 
of  4  ft. ;  started  from  backing  '7  in.  at  left  side ;  bolt  in  top  row 
of  centre  plate  started  3  in.;  outside  balk  of  timber  backing 
driven  out  at  the  side  1*7  in.  and  split  through  its  thickness  at  the 
top,  and  the  backing  at  point  of  explosion  completely  destroyed 
and  fired.  At  the  back,  one  vertical  rib  and  angle-iron  broken  ; 
inner  skin  and  additional  iron  plates  (riveted  to  back  of  skin)  rent 
and  bulged ;  depth  of  fracture  and  bulge  14  in.  over  an  area  of  3 
x3  ft.;  horizontal  angle-iron  along  the  top  cracked  and  thrust 
out ;  washers  more  squeezed,  and  more  rivets  oflF. 

No.  9  (Whitworth  7-in.  rifle).  Stnick  the  5'5-in.  plate  5*5  in. 
(measuring  from  circumference  to  circumference  of  the  holes)  to 
the  right  of  the  last  round,  and  6  in.  below  2  horizontal,  pene- 
trated the  plate,  and  burst  in  the  backing ;  the  timber  backing 
from  the  hole  to  the  top  of  the  target  was  completely  blown  out 
at  the  top;  diameter  of  hole,  9*5  in.  x  9  in.,  a  narrow  crack  uniting 
the  two  holes.  At  the  back,  a  slight  increase  of  breakage  of  rib 
and  thrusting  out  of  fragments  of  skin  and  its  support ;  wooden 
fibre  of  backing  more  protruding. 

No.  10  missed  the  target. 

No.  11  (L.  Thomas's  9-in.  rifle).  Struck  at  the  junction  of  the 
6'5-in.  and  7i-in.  plates  on  unbacked  portion  of  plates ;  the  great- 
est depth  on  7*5  in.  was  5*95  in.,  and  on  6'5  in.  was  4  in.,  the 
total  length  of  plate  driven  in  was  7  ft.  6  in. ;  the  6'5-in.  plate 
was  much  cracked  for  a  semicircle  of  9  in.  from  the  top  ;  a  crack 
•6  in.  wide  extended  from  the  right  from  the  semicircle  for  a 
length  of  1  ft.  5  in.,  passing  through  a  bolt-hole ;  a  crack  2*5  in. 
long  from  the  left  of  semicircle,  and  a  crack  from  the  top  of  the 
plate  to  a  bolt-hole  at  1  ft.  9  in.  from  impact.  On  the  7*5-in. 
plate  a  crack  '7  in.  wide  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
to  a  bolt-hole  at  11  in.  from  point  of  impact,  and  the  plate  cracked 
round  parallel  to  the  indent  and  11  in.  above  it.  At  the  back, 
the  6*5  in.  plate  was  cracked  through  and  opened.  Four  rivet- 
heads  off;  vertical  rib  and  angle-iron  cracked  through.  The  shot 
Bet  up  5*5  in. 
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No.  13  (L,  Thomas's  9-in.  rifle).  Struck  the  lower  edge  of  the 
7-5-iTi.  plato  on  a  bolt,  made  a  Bemicircular  hole,  menBaring  1  ft. 
9  in.  X  12'5  in.  and  7'5  in  deep.  At  the  back,  one  rib  and  angle- 
irone  broken;  two  other  ribs  much  bent,  and  their  angle-irons 
broken;  inner  skin  and  supporting  plate  bulged  and  fractared; 
extent  of  damage  over  a  surface  of  4  x  2  ft. ;  bulge  of  skin  about 
6  in. ;  old  loosened  shelf-piece  wholly  detached  and  fallen ;  two 
tlirough-bolte  broken ;  one  driven  out.  The  shot  broke  in  half, 
longitudinally. 

No.  13  (300-pounder).  Struck  the  7-5-in.  plate  on  5  vertical 
and  8  in.  above  2  horizontal ;  plate  driven  in  3*75  in.,  and  slight 
crack  across  indent.  Back  of  plate  showed  a  large  7-starred 
crack ;  fissures  of  cracks  -2  in. ;  considerable  bulge  of  plate ;  ad- 
joining rivets  off.     Major  diameter  of  shot,  after  firing,  18  in. 

871.  Experiments  asalnH  4i-Incb  Solid  Plate,  Faced 
with  4  iDcliei  or  Rnbber,  aad  backed  vrltb  30  Inches  of 
Oak,  Mar  l^i  18«3. — "  This  target  was  made  of  one  4^-in.  scrap- 


4i-iii.  plate,  faced  with  t-in.  rubber,  ader  Oirw  11-inch  shot. 

iron  plate,  backed  by  20  in.  of  solid  oak.     On  the  fece  of  the 
plate  were  placed  4  thicknesses  of  1-in.  rubber  plates,  the  whole 
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being  fastened  together  with  8  nat-bolts,  with  square  heads.    The 
tai^t  was  placed  against  a  bank  of  solid  clay. 

Dimensions ;  Plates  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide ;  rubber,  4  in.  thick ; 
plate,  4J  in.  thick ;  timber,  20  in.  thick.  Gun  11  in.,  No.  214  (A. 
F.);  charge,  30  lbs.  of  cannon  powder.  Projectiles,  cast-iron 
solid  shot  f  Cloverdale  iron,  and  J  Hopkins's  iron. 

TlBU    CXXIVL— ElPKBDCKNTS    AOAINST    4^1'i.    PLATE    BACKED    WITH    ROBBBO. 
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"The  first  shot  struck  near  the  centre,  and  17^  in.  from  the 
right  edge,  and  16J  in,  from  the  left  edge  of  the  plate,  passing 
through  the  rubber  and  plate,  and  embedding  itself  in  the  2d 
course  of  timber,  with  its  rear  9J  in.  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
plate  All  the  rubber  was  forced  off  and  fell  about  15  ft.  in  front, 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  target  The  rubber  plate  nearest 
to  the  iron  was  the  only  piece  that  was  separated  in  two  parts. 
Diameter  of  shot-hole  in  the  iron,  14  in. ;  7^  in.  above  tlic  shot- 
hole,  there  is  a  crack  in  the  plate  21  in.  longy  extending  cross- 
wise the  target,  and  5^  in.  below  Hie  shot-Iiole  is  also  a  crack 
extending  downward  20  in.  Three  timbers  in  the  last  course 
are  broken,  and  2  driven  back  3J  in.  on  the  right  side,  and  3^  on 
the  left  side. 

873.  Same  Taboet  wirnonr  Rdbbek.  —  "The  second  shot 
struck  17  in.  from  the  right  edge,  16  in,  from  the  left  edge,  and 
21  in.  below  the  first  shot-hole,  passing  through  the  plate  and 
embedding  itself  in  the  third  course  of  tunber,  with  its  rear  17  ic 
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from  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  cracked  across 
from  the  right  to  the  left  edge  of  the  plate,  and  from  this  shot  to 
shot-hole  No.  1.  The  lower  edge  of  the  plate  was  started  forward 
from  the  timber  2^  in.  The  timber  in  the  rear  is  somewhat  shat- 
tered. 

"  The  third  shot  struck  the  plate  in  the  middle,  near  the  top  edge, 
splitting  the  plate  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  separating  it  at  the 
top  5  ft.,  and  breaking  the  plate  into  6  pieces.  One  piece  of  shot, 
weighing  86  lbs.,  was  found  52  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  target.  Some 
of  the  fragments  of  the  plate  were  thrown  45  ft.  to  the  rear  of  the 
target.  One  large  piece  of  timber  was  thrown  to  the  rear,  passing 
through  a  fence,  carrying  away  8  palings,  and  lodging  against  a 
stump  165  ft.  from  the  target.  Another  piece  was  found  lying  80 
ft.  from  the  target.  The  timber  backing  is  shattered  to  pieces. 
None  of  the  bolts  were  broken. 

"  The  damage  to  the  target  by  the  first  shot  was  quite  as  great 

as  all  other  first  shot  (11-in.)  at  similar  targets."* 

873.  Experimeats  against  the  dialmers  Target  eon- 
strneted  at    the   Bllllwall   Iron    Works,    April   d7,  1863. — 

The  target  (Fig.  403,  13  ft.  4  in.  long  by  10  ft.  high),  was  com- 
posed of  3  J-in.  armor-plates  backed  by  alternate  layers  of  timber 
and  iron  lOf  in.  thick,  placed  horizontally,  and  bolted  together ; 
then  a  second  armor-plate  1 J  in.  thick,  with  a  cushion  of  timber 
3f  in.  thick  between  it  and  the  f -in.  plate  forming  the  skin  of  the 
ship ;  the  iron  plates  used  in  the  backing,  between  the  1st  and 
2d  armor-plates,  were  f  in.  thick  and  5  in.  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  The  armor-plates  were  secured  to  the  skin  by  through - 
bolts  2J  in.  in  diameter,  having  stepped  conical  necks  and  a  square 
thread,  with  double  nuts  and  India-rubber  washers.  An  iron 
plate,  f  in.  thick,  was  riveted  on  each  end  of  the  target,  and  a  *-in. 
plate  on  the  top.  The  target  was  supported  against  one  of  the 
Hawkshaw  targets. 

Weight,  per  superficial  foot,  Chalmers  targeL 371  Ibt. 

Do.  do.  Warrior        do •••  341    ^ 

Range,  200  yards. 

*  Offldal:  iSbien^^fc  Americaii,  Jm.  16,  1864. 
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Guns  used  in  the  experiment: 

One  lo^-in.  (300- pounder)  Armstrong  muzzle-loading  rifle. 
Three  7-in.  (izo-pounder)  <<  breech-loading  rifle. 

Two  8-in.  68-pounder  smooth-bores. 

Table  CXXXVIL — Shot  and  Shell  that  Stbuok  the  Chalmers  Target. 

From  800-pdr.  No.  of  Shot  Total  weisht  in  Iba. 

Steel  solid  shot i 301 

Spherical  cast  iron 2 199 

From  110-pdr. 

Solid  shot,  cast  iron ; 6 66a 

Do.  do.  (197  Ibi.  each) 6 Ii8a 

Shell,  cast  iron 6 604 

From  68-pdr. 

Solid  shot,  cast  iron 3 198 

Shell,  cast  iron 4 198 


Total 3464  Ibt. 

Effects  (Table  138). 

8T4«  No.  1  (llO-pounder).  Struck  centre  plate  1  ft.  6  in.  from 
bottom,  and  4  ft.  4  in.  from  left  side. 

No.  2  (110-pounder).  Struck  centre  plate  6  in.  from  top,  and  1  ft. 
5  in.  from  right  side ;  plate  driven  in  1*5  in.  in  a  length  of  3  ft. 

No.  3  (110-pounder).  Struck  lower  plate  6  in.  from  top,  and  7 
ft.  3*5  in.  from  right  side.  Bolt,  1  ft.  2  in.  from  indent,  started  '4 
in. ;  and  a  crack  19  in.  long  extended  through  a  bolt-hole  at  1  ft. 
4*5  in.  from  impact.  At  back,  after  these  3  rounds,  5  rivet-heada 
were  gone. 

No.  4  (68-pounder).  Struck  centre  plate  1  ft.  4*5  in.  from  top, 
and  5  ft.  1*75  in.  from  right  side.  At  the  back,  2  rivet-heads 
gone. 

No.  5  (68-pounder).  Struck  the  lower  plate  7.5  in.  from  the  top- 
and  6  ft.  8*5  in.  from  the  right  side ;  a  crack  8  in.  long,  parallel 
to  the  circumference  of  the  indent,  and  9  in.  below  it ;  a  crack  6 
in.  long,  from  the  top  of  the  plate,  at  9  in.  from  the  indent ;  3  small 
cracks  below  indent,  and  parallel  to  its  circumference ;  also  a  nar- 
row  crack  9  in.  long  from  a  bolt-hole  1  ft.  from  impact.  This 
round  struck  near  No.  3,  and  the  plate  is  now  driven  in  1*25  in. 
One  rivet-head  off  at  the  back  of  the  target,  and  several  India- 
mbber  washers  compressed. 
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No.  6  (llO-pounder).  Hit  at  junction  of  upper  and  centre 
plates  i  ft.  from  right  side.  Centre  plate  started  -25  in.  at  right 
side. 


No.  7  (110-pounder).     Hit  upper  plate  1  ft.  3  in.  from  bottom,' 
and  6  ft.  6  in.  from  right  side. 

No.  8  (llO-pounder).     Hit  upper  plate  1  ft.  6  in.  from  bottom, 
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and  4  ft.  5  in.  from  left;  dde.  At  back  of  tai^t,  after  ronads  6, 
7,  and  8,  one  rivet-head  was  off,  and  a  elight  cnrvatnre  of  one  Bide 
of  a  double  rib. 

No  9.  {68-pounder).  Struck  lower  plate  6  in.  from  bottom,  and 
4  ft.  3  in.  from  right  Bide. 

No.  10  (68-pounder).  Siruck  lower  plate  1  ft.  3-5  in,  from  bot- 
tom, and  4  ft.  5  in.  from  left  side.  The  crack  from  bolt-hole 
made  by  round  No.  5  much  widened,  and  now  extends  to  bottom 
of  plate;  three  small  cracks  on  the  indent  of  round  No.  5. 

No.  11  (110-pounder).  Struck  the  top  plate  1  ft.  2  in.  from  left 
bide,  and  1  ft.  6  in,  from  the  bottom,  A  wide  crack  on  face  of 
indent.  The  plate  was  forced  up  '5  in.  from  the  centre  one,  and 
started  16  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  1'3  in.  at  top,  on  left  side,  and 
had  started  from  the  backing  for  a  length  of  3  ft.  from  the  left 
side.  Three  rivets  broken  in  the  J-in.  pkte  on  left  side  of  the 
tai^t. 

No.  12  (110-pounder).  Struck  the  centre  plate  1  ft.  4  in,  from 
the  top,  and  2  ft.  2'5  in.  from  left  side,  Plate  cracked  slightly 
in  indent,  and  a  narrow  crack,  2  ft.  long,  6  in.  above  indent. 
Plate  started  1-4  in.  at  top,  and  1-3  in.  at  bottom,  on  left  side. 
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No.  13  (llO-pounder).  Struck  the  lower  plate  1  ft.  4*5  in.  from 
the  left  side,  and  1  ft.  3*5  in.  from  bottom.  A  crack  7'5  in.  long, 
8  in.  to  left  of  indent ;  lower  left-hand  bolt  started  '5  in. ;  the  plate 
started  2  in.  at  bottom,  and  1*3  in.  at  top,  on  the  left  side.  Seven 
rivet-heads  were  broken  off  by  the  last  three  rounds. 

No.  14  (68-pounder).  Struck  the  centre  plate  8  in.  below  round 
No.  4  (from  centre  to  centre).  The  indents  of  the  2  rounds 
measure  16  in.  in  length ;  a  crack  3*5  in.  long  on  indent,  and  5 
cracks  on  indent  of  round  No.  4 ;  plate  started  '1  in.  on  right  side. 
No  damage  to  rear  of  target. 

No.  15  (llO-pounder).  Struck  top  plate  9  in.  from  bottom,  and 
5  ft.  5  in.  from  left  side. 

No.  16  (llO-pounder).  Hit  centre  plate  9  in.  from  bottom,  and 
5  ft;.  11  in.  from  left  side. 

No.  17  (llO-pounder).  Hit  lower  plate  6  in.  from  round  No.  10 ; 
indent,  very  slight.  At  the  back,  three  inner  armor-plate  bolts 
broken. 

Nos.  18, 19,  and  20  (salvo  of  110-pounders).  Struck  centre  plate 
in  a  space  1  ft.  3  in.  square.  Round  18  struck  at  1  ft.  2.  in.  from 
bottom  of  plate ;  round  19,  at  1  ft. ;  and  round  20,  at  edge  of 
plate.    At  the  back,  3  rivet-heads  off  and  2  ribs  slightly  buckled. 

No.  21  (68-pounder).  Struck  3  yards  short ;  passed  under  the 
target,  grazing  lower  plate. 

Nos.  22,  23,  24  (llO-pounder),  25,  26  (68.pounder).  Salvo. 
Struck  on  the  right  end  of  the  upper  plate.  Two  68-pounder  shot 
and  one  llO-pounder  struck  in  a  space  measuring  2  ft.  7  in.  x 

1  ft.,  the  llO-pounder  at  the  junction  of  the  centre  and  upper 
plates,  and  the  two  68-pounders  on  a  bolt,  the  two  indents  of  the 
latter  measuring  14  in.  in  length ;  the  upper  plate  driven  in  4  in. 
at  the  bottom,  below  the  68-pounder  indents ;  wide  cracks  on  each 
side  of  68-pounder  indents.     Indents  of  llO-pounder,  2*5  in.  and 

2  in.  respectively ;  cone  (remains  of  shot)  stuck  in  one  indent ; 
wide  crack  across  right  68-pounder  indent,  extending  to  a  bolt- 
hole  ;  crack,  5  in.  long,  from  top  of  centre  plate  below  68-pounder 
indents.  Upper  plate  forced  up  '75  in.  At  tlie  back,  one  through- 
bolt  broken  and  driven  out  (fracture  not  in  thread  of  screw,  but  in 
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shank);  one  rib  buckled.  Two  small  bolts  (bolting  the  wood  back- 
ing to  t)ie  skin)  started  *2  in.  and  '5  in. 

No.  27  (300-poiinder  elongated  steel  bolt).  Struck  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  centre  and  upper  plates,  at  4  ft.  4  in.  from  the  left  edge 
of  the  target,  and  on  a  bolt ;  penetrated  the  target,  and  made  a 
hole  14*5  X  13  in.  At  the  back,  fragments  of  plate,  backing,  &c., 
driven  through ;  large  irregular  hole,  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in. ;  general 
bulge  of  skin  over  4  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  6  in. ;  one  rib  smashed  and 
driven  back  1  ft.  6  in.,  ragged  inner  skin  sticking  out  1  ft. ;  many 
adjoining  rivet-heads  off.     The  shot  set  up  1*93  in. 

No.  28  (300-pounder  spherical  cast-iron  shot).  Struck  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  centre  plates,  at  3  ft.  6  in.  from  right 
side  of  the  target ;  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  11  in.,  and  made  a 
hole  in  front  of  the  target  measuring  14  in.  x  11  in. ;  two  through- 
bolts  broken — one  at  15  in.  from  point  of  impact ;  five  inner  armor- 
plates  broken,  and  one  driven  in  3  in. ;  five  rivets  broken ;  a  rib 
bulged  out  2  in.  in  a  length  of  4  ft.,  and  another  rib  bent  '5  in.  in 
a  length  of  3  ft. ;  considerable  bulge  of  skin  over  a  space  of  3  x  2 
ft.,  and  the  skin  opened  '5  in.  at  the  junction  of  the  plates ;  one 
angle-iron  of  rib  broken.  When  the  front  armor-plate  was 
removed ;  the  backing  was  found  to  have  been  affected  for  about 
3  ft.  6  in.  on  each  side  of  the  hole,  being  2  in.  out  of  the  plane  at 
the  greatest  depth. 

No.  29  (300-pounder  spherical  cast-iron  shot).  Struck  the  lower 
plate  10  in.  from  the  right  side,  and  8  in.  from  the  top,  touching 
a  bolt ;  made  a  hole  in  the  target  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  penetra- 
ted to  the  depth  of  12  in. ;  shot  broke  up  in  the  hole;  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  the  plate,  the  sides  measuring  11  x  9  in.,  was 
detached,  and  forced  4  in.  into  the  backing  at  the  side  next  the 
hole ;  two  inner  armor-plate  bolts  and  three  rivets  were  broken  ; 
the  skin  was  slightly  bulged  over  a  space  of  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in.,  and 
was  cracked  for  a  length  of  12  in.,  the  crack  being  '6  in.  wide  in 
the  widest  part ;  one  angle-iron  of  rib  broken,  and  the  India-rub- 
ber washers  of  the  through-bolts  much  compressed. 

S7S.  Expeiimenti  on  Mr.  George  Clark's  Target,  July  7, 
1§63.— Length  of  target,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  height,  10  ft.     The  face 
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consisted  of  seven  MillwaU  Iron  Works  plates,  each  about  7  x 
3  ft.  X  3  to  5i  in.,  and  numbered  from  1  to  7.  The  bacli^g  cou- 
sisted  of  horizontal  cells,  5  in.  wide  x  7  in.  deep,  formed  of  angle- 
irons  H  in.  thick,  dovetailed  into  the  plates,  and  also  fastened  by 
ten  2i  and  3-in.  bolts.  Under  plates  1,  3,  and  5,  these  cells 
were  filled  with  millboard ;  under  the  rest,  with  end-grain  teak, 
the  fastening  being  modified  and  complicated.  In  fact,  the  target 
consisted  of  seven  distinct  targets,  all,  however,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  cellular  backing.  The  target  received  nine  shots  from 
68-pounders,  two  from  llO-pounders,  and  a  salvo  from  three  110- 
pounders  and  two  68-pounders,  the  result  of  which  was  the  knock- 

Table  CXXXIX. — Experiments  against  ^^m.  Plate  faced  with  12-iy.  Oak. 
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ing  ofi^  of  many  rivets  and  through-bolts,  and  the  breaking  through 
of  the  plates  when  struck  on  their  edges.  A  150-lb.  shot,  with  50 
lbs.  powder,  from  the  lO^in.  gun,  and  a  300-lb.  live  steel  shell, 
loaded  with  15  lbs.  bursting  charge,  and  fired  with  35  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, went  entirely  through  and  beyond  the  thickest  part  of  the 
target. 

876.  Experiments  agalnut  4i-Ineh  ISolld  Plate  ffaeed  uitli 
19  Inches  of  Oak  and  Imcked  ivlth  30  Inches  off  Oak,  May 
989  1M3. — "  This  target  was  made  of  one  4^-in.  scrap-iron  plate,, 
backed  by  20  in.  of  solid  oak,  and  faced  with  12  in.  oak,  on  the* 
plan  of  Mr.  Ileaton.  The  plate  was  joined  to  the  rear  timber 
with  four  wood  screw-bolts,  and  the  facing  timber  was  secured  to- 
the  rear  timbers  with  six  square-headed  bolts  with  nuts.  The 
tai^t  was  placed  against  a  bank  of  solid  clay. 

"  Dimensions  of  tai^et :  Plate,  4  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  4^  m.  thick. 
Bear  timber,  20  in« ;  facing  timber,  12  in.  thick.     Gim,  No.  214, 
48 
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A,  F.     Charges,  cannon  powder.     Projectiles,  solid  cast-iron  shot 
— I  Cloverdale  iron  and  J  Hopkins's  iron. 

"  Shot  struck  16  in.  from  top  edge,  17  in.  from  lower  edge,  and 
16i  in,  from  right  and  left  edges  of  tai^t,  passing  clear  through 
the  facing  tiniher,  plate,  and  rear  timber,  and  embedding  itself  3  ft. 
6  in.  in  the  bank  in  rear  of  target  Diameter  of  hole  in  iron, 
15i  in. 


Front  of  4)-iQ.  plate,  with  12-iii.  oak  Ibciiig,  after  oce  11-bich  shot 

"  The  top  and  middle  courses  of  facing  timber  were  completely 
shattered,  and  the  whole  top  course  and  a  portion  of  the  middle 
course  carried  away ;  the  bottom  course  was  somewhat  fractured ; 
two  of  the  timbers  were  thrown  forward,  and  fell  30  ft.  in  front 
of  target.  One  piece  of  iron  plate  was  found  102  ft.  in  front  of 
target. 

"One  bolt  on  the  top  left  side  of  tai^t  had  its  head  broken 
off,  and  the  top  right  bolt  had  its  nut  broken  off  in  rear  and  was 
forced  out  in  front.  None  of  the  wood  screw-bolts  were  broken 
nor  started  from  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Indentation  of  plate  on 
top  edge  of  shot-liole,  |  in. ;  on  lower  edge,  |  in. ;  on  right  edge. 
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f  in. ;  and  on  left  edge,  ]  in.  The  shot  was  coDsiderably  frac- 
tured and  flattened  on  its  forward  face,  bat  retained  its  Bpherical 
form  until  it  was  taken  from  the  bank."* 

S77,  ExpeiimenU  agalDMt  Tariet  of  Sand^vlched  Iron 
KDd  Rubber  as  compared  vvltb  aame  Plates  of  Sandwiched 
Iron  wltbout  Rubber,  Oct.  3,  1863. — "This  target  was  made 
of  fonr  1-in.  wrought-iron  plates  and  four  sheets  of  rubber  1  in. 
thick,  backed  by  20  in.  of 
solid  oak  and  joined  with  six 
IJ-in.  wronght-iron  bolts  and 
nuts.  The  plates,  rubber,  and 
bolts  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
G.  L,  Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
The  first  4  in.  nearest  the  tim- 
ber were  composed  of  alter- 
nate; layers  of  rubber  and  iron, 
and  then  two  sheets  of  1-in. 
rubber  and  two  1-in.  wrouglit- 
iron  plates,  the  latter  being  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  target. 
The  target  was  placed  against 
a  bank  of  solid  clay. 

"  Dimensions  of  target : 
Length,  96  in.;  width,  42  in.; 
tliicknesa  of  rubber  and 
plates,  8  in. ;  thickness  of 
timber,  20  in.  Gun,  11  in. 
No.  214  C,  A.  &  Co.,  mounted 
on  wooden  pivot  carnage  in 
front  of  the  battery.  Charge,  cannon-powder ;  projectiles,  Clover- 
dale  cast  iron ;  primers,  friction." 

■Range,  84  ft. ;  weight  of  ball,  169  lbs. ;  charge,  30  lbs. 
"  This  shot  struck  20  in.  from  the  right  edge,  and  28  in.  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  target,  passing  entirely  through  the  plates, 


Section  of  Fig.  404. 


*  Official:  Seitiit^e  American,  Jan.  30,  1804. 
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rubber,  and  timber,  and  penetrating  the  bank  a  distance  of  12  ft. 
Diameter  of  shot-hole,  llj  in.  The  timber  in  rear  of  the  target, 
around  the  shot-hole,  is  much  broken.  The  plates  are  sprung  out- 
ward directly  around  the  shot-hole  1  in.  All  the  bolts  were  slightly 
started,  but  none  broken." 

"  On  the  6th  inst.,  the  target  having  been  placed  on  its  longest 
edge,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  of  fire,  another  shot  was  fired 
at  it  from  the  same  gun,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  with 
results  as  follows:  This  shot  struck  15  in.  from  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  and  37  in.  from  the  left  edge  of  the  target,  passing 
entirely  through  plates,  rubber,  and  timber,  and  penetrating  tlie 
bank  a  distance  of  6  ft.  The  shot  appears  to  have  been  broken 
in  its  passage  through  the  target,  as  several  small  pieces  were 
taken  out  of  the  shot-hole,  and  one  small  piece  was  found  in  the 
rear  of  the  target  on  the  bank.  Horizontal  diameter  of  shot-hole, 
18i  in. ;  vertical,  12^  in.  The  plates  were  sprung  inward  on  the 
right  edge  of  the  shot-hole,  i  in. ;  and  on  the  left  edge,  f  in.  The 
plates  have  sprung  forward  on  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
target  i  in.  The  timber  in  the  rear  of  the  target  is  completely 
shattered.  No  bolts  were  broken,  but  all  were  more  or  less 
started  from  the  surface  of  tlie  plates." 

878.  Laminated  Target  without  Kubbkb  in  Compabison  wrra 
THE  Above. — "  This  target  was  made  of  four  1-in.  wrought-iron 
plates  (Abbott's)  backed  by  20  in.  of  solid  oak  and  joined  toge- 
ther with  ten  wood  screw-bolts.  The  target  was  placed  against 
a  bank  of  solid  clay. 

"  Dimensions  of  target :  Length,  96  in. ;  width,  48  in. ;  thick- 
ness of  plates,  4:  in. ;  thickness  of  timber,  20  in.  Gun  11  in..  No. 
214  C.  A.  &  Co.,  mounted  on  wooden  pivot  carriage  in  front  of 
battery ;  charges  of  cannon  powder ;  projectiles  of  Cloverdale 
cast-iron — solid  shot ;  primers,  friction." 

Eange,  84  ft. ;  weight  of  ball,  168  lbs. ;  charge,  30  lbs. 

"  Tliis  shot  struck  23  in.  from  the  right  edge  and  21  in.  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  target,  passing  entirely  through  plates  and 
timber,  and  penetrating  the  bank  a  distance  of  5  ft.  Diameter 
of  shot-hole,  12x14  in.     The  plate  is  sprung  inward  on  the  left 
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edge  of  the  shot-hole  1|  in.  The  timber  in  the  rear  around  the 
shot-hole  is  much  broken.  One  bolt  was  started  forward  If  in. 
and  five  others  slightly  started,  but  none  were  broken. 

"  On  the  6th  inst ,  the  target  having  been  placed  on  its  longest 
edge  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  of  fire,  another  shot  was 
fired  at  it  from  the  same  gun,  under  the  same  conditions,  with  re- 
sults as  follows: — The  shot  struck  19  in.  from  the  top,  14^  in.  from 
the  lower  edge,  and  56^  in.  from  the  left  edge  of  target,  tearing 
through  the  plates,  and  the  shot  breaking  into  pieces,  part  of 
which  glanced  off  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  penetrated  the  bank  on 
the  right  of  the  target;  the  remaining  portion  (43  lbs.)  remained 
in  the  shot-hole.  Horizontal  diameter  of  shot-hole,  16^  in. ;  ver- 
tical, 14f  in.  The  plate  is  sprung  inward  on  the  right  edge  of 
the  shot-hole,  3  in. ;  top  edge,  2^  in. ;  lower  edge,  2^  in.  The 
plates  have  sprung  forward  on  the  top  edge  2^  in.  One  bolt  was 
started  forward  J  in.  None  are  broken  excepting  the  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  sliot-hole.  The  plates  are  cracked  around  the  shot- 
hole,  one  crack  extending  8  in.  The  timber  is  all  completely 
shattered. 

879.  "The  experiment  with  this  target  was  for  comparison 
with  Mr.  J.  L.  Jones's  target  (composed  of  four  1-in.  iron  plates 
and  four  1-in.  sheets  of  india  rubber),  to  obtain  the  relative  resist- 
ance. The  conditions  of  the  two  experiments  were  identical 
The  penetration  of  the  projectile  fired  at  this  target  was  five  feet 
from  the  face,  while  the  penetration  of  that  fired  at  the  iron  and 
India-rubber  targets  was  12  feet.  In  the  second  experiment, 
oblique  firing,  45°,  the  shot  at  this  target  did  not  penetrate  en- 
tirely through,  and  126  lbs.  of  it  were  thrown  out,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  into  the  bank  of  earth,  while  the  corresponding  shot 
at  the  iron  rubber  target  passed  entirely  through  it  and  penetrated 
the  bank  of  earth  a  total  distance  of  6  ft.  from  its  face.* 

8  80.  Experiments  at  the  Warrior  Target  with  9-Inch  Steel 
Staellfl,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  17,  1863. — ^^  The  object  in  view 
was  to  see  the  effect  on  a  target  representing  nearly  a  section  of 

Official:  Scientific  American,  Jan.  23,  1864. 
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The  shells  Nob.  4  and  5  were  those  from  Povteeloff,  of  puddled 
steel,  hit  very  close  together.  No.  4,  however,  made  a  larger 
hole  thaD  the  preceding  three,  and  showed  its  penetrating  power, 
by  not  only  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the  teak  backing,  but  by 
passing  through  another  target  of  teak  behind  the  other.  It  was 
found  to  be  only  slightly  bulged  up,  without  any  cracks,  not  a 
single  piece  being  taken  out  of  it.  The  next  shell,  also  of  Povtee- 
loff's,  not  having  met  with  full  resistance  on  the  plate,  went  off 
through  a  second  target  standing  behind  the  one  fired  at,  some 
two  miles,  quite  uninjured. 

"  The  Russians  present  were  highly  delighted  with  the  favorable 
results  of  these  latter  shots — their  own  production — and  Mr.  Pov- 
teeloff engaged  to  produce  better  when  the  works  were  fiiUy  in 
operation.  In  fact,  unless  Krupp  brings  forward  a  better  quality 
every  way  than  those  yet  tried,  the  Russians  will  drive  him  out 
of  their  market.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  penetrative 
power  of  the  Povteeloff  shot,  compared  with  Krupp's,  was  as  5 
to  3. 

"Shells  Nos.  6  and  7  were  Krupp's,  and  were  charged  ^vith 
powder.  The  result  on  the  plate  was  a  slightly  larger  hole.  No. 
7  burst  in  the  plate,  but  did  not  injure  it. 

"  A  cast-iron  shell  was  then  fired,  and  went  through  the  plate 
similarly  to  Krupp's  shells — ^being  crushed  by  the  concussion. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  the  cast-iron  shell  was,  as 
against  armor-plates,  equal  to  Krupp's  steel  shells  in  penetrative 
power,  but  not  equal  to  Povteeloff's — cost  being  one-fourth. 

"Further  trials  will  be  made  on  thicker  plates,  when  other 
shells  of  Russian  make  will  be  tried.  We  may  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  these  shells  were  of  steel,  made  by  Povteeloff,  from  Fin- 
nish lake  ore,  and  the  shells  used  were  made  from  small  2-lb. 
ingots,  welded  up,  bored,  and  turned.  With  proper  apparatus, 
now  nearly  ready,  the  shots  will  be  cast  in  proper-sized  ingots, 
and  be  hammered  near  to  form,  and  be  much  better  in  everv 
resped. 

^  Correspondence  of  the  London  Engineer. 

The  London  Times  has  the  following  account  of  these  experiments: 
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881.  Experlm«Hta  agalut  the  BeUerophon  Target,  Dec 

S,  1M3. — ^"TMb  tai^t  has  been   coQBtmcted   to  represent   as 


The  BeSerophoa  targeC      Scale   i 


nearly  as  possible  a  portion  of  the  proposed  side  of  the  BeUero- 
phon iron-cased  frigate,  ordered  to  be  built  at  Chatham  Yard. 

"First,  n  serieB  of  cast-iron  ehells,  300  lbs.  each,  were  Bred  at  dilTerent  r&ngee.  md 
then  shells  made  b^  Krupp  were  fired  at  tlic  li-inch  armar-platea.  The  Qrst  sliel), 
of  hard  cast  steel,  was  23|  in.  long  (two  and  a  half  diameters),  witli  a  fiat  end  4  in.  in 
diameter.  Fired  with  50  Jbs.  of  ponder,  at  100  ft.  distance,  it  passed  tlirough  the 
{date,  oak  and  tealc  bacliiDg,  and  brolie  into  luaiij  pieces,  aitliough  filled  with  Baud 
only.  The  second  and  tlijrd  rheUa  \rore  also  of  Enipp's  steel,  the  same  length,  but 
with  6i-in.  ends.  These  shells  pierced  plates,  wood,  elc,  anii  also  went  to  pieces, 
although  onlj  filled  with  sand.  The  fourth  sliell  was  made  by  M.  Povteelofl^  or  pud- 
illed  aleel,  on  Aboukoff's  syatem,  tlie  same  dimensions  as  tlie  second  and  third,  and 
went  through  iron,  teak,  etc,  but  was  only  bulged  up  from  3  in.  lo  12  in.,  and  the 
end  flattened,  not  a  single  cracli  beinf;  visible  in  tlio  slielL  The  fifth  shell,  the  same 
as  the  fourth,  passed  through  iron,  leak,  and  the  Fccond  target,  and  went  at  least  * 
mile  beyond.  The  si.itli  and  seventh  were  from  Krupp,  and  were  charged  with  pow- 
der; they  were  quite  flat-ended.  9  in.  diameter.  One  exploded  in  tijo  plate,  the  other 
in  the  wood.  The  eighth  aod  ninth  bhells  were  of  cast  iron,  and.  although  they 
passed  through  the  plates,  were  of  course  destroyed.  Evening  prevented  further 
trials,  which  will  yet  be  made  on  the  same  plate. 

"The  results  on  the  pJate  were  hi)[hly  satisfactory.  In  a  space  of  4  It.  G  im  by 
3  tt.  6  in.  eight  holes  were  made  without  any  crack  of  the  sli^test  dcteription." 
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The  part  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  tested  by  the  target  is  that 
situated  between  the  main  and  lower  decks,  and  not  in  the  line 
of  ports,  the  object  being  to  test  the  strength  of  the  general  side 
of  the  ship. 

"  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  to  strengthen  the  side  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ports,  which  will  be  few  in  number,  as  the 
Bellerophon  is  to  carry  a  small  number  of  very  large  guns. 
These  few  ports  can  be  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional iron  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be  practicable  if  the 
number  of  ports  were  large. 

"Each  frame  of  the  target  is  made  of  an  angle-iron  10^'  x  3^'' 

X  i",  and  two  angle  irons  3^^'  x  3^"  x  f '',  riveted  together  thus 

(Fig.  408).     To  the  double  angle-irons  of  this  frame 

the  skin,  which  is  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  J" 


plating,  making  together  1V^  with  a  layer  of  painted 

H    P         canvas  between,  is  riveted. 

"  On  the  outside  of  the  skin  plating  four  horizontal 
angle-iron  stringers  are  attached,  two  under  the  upper  armor-plate, 
9^^'  X  3^^'  X  i^',  the  broad  flange  being  square  to  the  skin,  and  not 
reaching  out  to  the  armor  by  half  an  inch.  The  other  two  are 
placed  behind  the  lower  plate,  10"  x  3i"  x  V'.  The  breadth  of 
tlie  broader  flange  being  the  same  as  the  thickness  of  the  backing, 
it  reaches  out  to,  and  comes  in  contact  with,  the  armor. 

"Wood  backing,  10"  thick,  is  worked  longitudinally  on  the 
skin  plating,  and  between  the  angle-iron  stringers,  bolted  with 
nut  and  screw-bolts  through  the  skin  plating. 

"The  armor  consists  of  two  rolled  plates,  6  in.  :hick,  weighing 
upwards  of  9  tons  each.  The  upper  armor-plate  is  bolted  with 
bolts  2^"  diameter,  and  the  lower  plate  with  bolts  2f "  diameter. 
In  one-half  of  the  target,  divided  vertically,  the  armor-bolts  have 
elastic  washers,  and  are  clenched  on  single  nnts.  In  the  other 
half  the  bolts  have  common  washers  with  double  nuts,  and  the 
bolts  not  clenched. 

"In  constructing  this  target,  the  mere  capability  of  resisting 
shot  and  shell  has  not  alone  been  considered ;  regard  has  also 
been  had  in  arranging  its  details,  to  the  satisfactory  and  econom- 
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ical  construction  of  an  actual  ship  upon  the  same  plan.  In  erect- 
ing the  target,  care  has  been  taken  to  support  it  behind  with 
beam  ends,  etc.,  sd  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  proposed  ship's 
side  may  be  approximated  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

"All  the  portions  of  this  target  have  been  carefully  weighed, 
and  the  weight,  as  reported  by  the  Admiralty  Overseer,  is  389 
lbs.  per  square  foot."* 

888.  The  range  was  in  all  cases  200  yards.  The  1st  shot,  a 
66i-lb.  cast-iron  ball  from  the  68-pounder ;  charge,  16  lbs. ;  struck 
the  top  plate,  9  in.  from  the  upper  edge,  and  midway  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bolts.  The  indentation  was  1*5  in.  deep. 
About  half  the  bolts  in  the  plate  were  just  perceptibly  started, 
but  not  strained. 

The  2d,  a  CdJ-lb.  cast-iron  shot,  with  a  false,  hemispherical, 
hollow  head,  tired  from  the  110-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  with  16 
lbs.  of  powder,  struck  between  the  next  two  bolts,  9  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  plate,  over  a  rib;  indent,  1*45  in.  deep.  The  bolts  were 
hardly  more  started  by  this  shot. 

The  next  round  was  a  salvo  of  four  66i-lb.  shot,  fired  at  the 
top  plate,  two  from  the  68-pounder,  and  two  from  the  110-pounder; 
charges  as  above.  A  third  110-pounder  was  fired,  but  missed. 
One  66i-lb.  ball  struck  8  iu.  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  par- 
tially on  the  fourth  bolt  from  the  right;  indent,  1*75  in;  bulge, 
2*1  in.  One  rifle-bolt  struck  partially  on  the  same  bolt,  a  little  to 
the  right;  indent,  1*25  in.;  bulge,  1*45  in.  The  bolt  was  started 
out  '4:  in.  The  other  ball  struck  1  ft.  9  in.  below  the  top  of  the 
plate,  and  6  ft.  from  the  right  edge;  indent,  1*75  in.;  bulge,  1*85 
in.  The  other  rifle-shot  hit  the  top  edge  of  the  plate,  chipping 
out  a  piece.  The  condition  of  the  other  bolts  was  not  changed. 
Up  to  this  time  the  inner  skin  of  the  target  showed  no  evidences 
whatever  of  the  firing. 

The  7th  shot,  weighing  66^  lbs.,  circumstances  as  above,  struck 
the  lower  plate  12  in.  from  the  top,  and  10  in.  to  the  left  of  the 
fifth  bolt  from  the  right;  the  bolt  started  Jin.;  indent,  1*8  in.; 

*  Admiralty  circular. 
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bulge,  1*95  in.  A  Bmiill  backing  bolt-head  was  broken  offioside  the 
skin,  and  Dine  through  bolts  were  slightly  started,  but  not  strained. 
,  The  8th,  a  70-Ib.  steel  shell— bursting 

charge  2  Iba.  6  oz. — was  fired,  with  21  lbs. 
of'powder,  from  the  WhitworthTO-pounder, 
and  struck  5  ft.  from  the  right  edge  and 
8  in.  from  the  top  of  the  bottom  plate,  par- 
tially on  the  third  bolt  from  tlie  right. 
Indent,  1'3  in. ;  narrow  crack  on  the  face  of 
indent;  the  bolt  was  driven  in  ^  in.,  and 
afterwards  screwed  up  tight.  The  plate 
was  bulged  J  in.  below  the  edge  of  the 
upper  plate.  The  shell  broke  up.  The 
ends  of  the  plates  had  not  buckled  out- 
wards at  this  time. 

Tlie  9th,  a  117-lb.  steel  shell— bursting 
charge  2  lbs, — ^fired  from  the  7'1-in. 
"Committee"  modified  shunt  gim  with  a 
16-lb.  charge,  struck  the  lower  plate  13 
in.  from  the  bottom  and  7  in.  from  the 
right  of  the  fourth  bolt  from  the  right. 
Indent,  1  in.  A  general  bulge  of  the 
plate  left  the  bolt  nearest  to  the  indent 
protruding  i  in.,  and  the  next  (fifth)  |  in. 
The  plate  started  out  }  in.  at  the  right 
end.  Tlic  greater  part  of  the  shell  was 
tlirown  back  over  200  yards,  and  buried 
in  the  earth  in  the  rear  of  the  guns. 

The  local  effect  of  this  shot  was  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  shots,  and  its 
distributed  eflect  much  greater. 

The  10th,  a  150-lb.  cast-iron  ball,  fired 

with  35  lbs.  of  powder,  from  the  lOJ-in, 

I  shunt  rifle,  struck  the  third  bolt  from  the 

I  left,  in  the  upper  plate;  indent,  3-52  in.; 

crack  5  in.  to  right  of  impact,  10  in.  long ;  crack  9  in.  long  on  face 
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of  indent;  no  other  cracks;  plate  driven  in  3^  in.  at  bottom,  in  a 
length  of  3  ft.  The  left  top  end  of  the  plate  was  thrown  out  f  in., 
and  the  backing  |  and  ^  in.  The  backing  was  also  driven  oat 
slightly  endways.  Inside,  the  skin  was  bulged  slightly,  and  the 
bolt  struck  was  driven  in  2  in.     No  injury  was  done. 

The  11th,  a  hammered  cast-steel  ball  from  the  same  gun — 
charge  35  lbs. — struck  exactly  at  the  joint  of  the  upper  and  lower 
plates,  3  ft.  to  the  right  of  the  preceding  shot,  with  a  velocity  of 
1520  ft.  It  punched  a  11*5  x  ll*2-in.  hole  in  the  6-in.  plate,  em- 
bedded itself  to  1  in.  below  the  face  of  the  target,  and  stuck  in 
the  hole,  much  cracked  and  considerably  flattened  on  its  striking 
side.  On  the  inside,  the  rib  over  which  the  shot  struck  was 
broken  and  bulged  2^  in. ;  the  next  rib  was  bent  1  in. ;  the  skin 
was  bulged  2  in.,  and  had  a  small  crack  8  in.  long.  Two  through 
bolt-heads  and  two  backing  bolt-heads  were  broken  off.  The 
bulge  of  the  target  was  not  perceptibly  increased,  because  the 
power  of  the  shot  had  been  employed  locally. 

The  12th  was  a  300-lb.  cast-iron  solid  shot,  with  a  false  hemi- 
spherical head;  charge,  35  lbs.  It  struck  exactly  on  the  third 
bolt  from  the  right  of  the  lower  row  in  the  lower  plate,  10  in. 
from  the  bottom ;  the  indent  was  only  2*8  in.,  but  the  distributed 
effect  was  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  shot,  viz.,  the  plate 
was  driven  in  at  the  bottom  2*1  in.  in  a  length  of  5  ft. ;  a  crack 

1  ft.  6  in.  long  was  made  through  a  bolt-hole  2  ft.  from  the 
point  of  impact;  the  top  of  the  plate  was  started  out  "4  in.  for 

2  ft.  at  the  right,  and  the  backing  was  a  little  split  and  driven 
out  endways.  At  the  back  the  skin  was  slightly  bulged;  the 
through-bolt  struck  (which  was  driven  in  1  in.  beyond  the  bottom 
of  the  indent)  was  driven  out  2  in.  at  the  back,  and  two  backing 
bolts  were  broken. 

The  13th,  a  151-lb.  steel  shell — ^bursting  charge,  5  lbs. — ^fired  with 
27  lbs.  of  powder,  from  the  7-in.  Whitworth  gun,  penetrated  th6 
lower  plate  equally  distant  ftom  the  top,  bottom,  and  left  end. 
The  rear  of  the  shell  was  fired  outwards,  and  the  head  lodged  in 
the  front  of  the  backing.  The  inner-skin  plate  was  bulged  a  little 
at  a  joint,  and  one  through-bolt  and  two  backing  bolts  were 
broken.    The  skin  was  practically  uninjared. 
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The  cast-iron  shots  and  the  steel  ball  were  of  excellent  quality. 
The  plates  were  also  very  tough. 

The  target,  considered  as  the  side  of  a  ship,  was,  at  the  close  of 
the  experiments,  practically  uninjured. 

883.  IS-Inch  6ia-lb.  Steel  Shell ;  4i-Ineh  Plate;  1§-Iiicli 
Backing.*— On  December  11, 1863,  a  610-lb.  steel  shell  was  fired 
from  the  Armstrong  13-in.  gun,  with  70  lbs.  of  powder,  at  the  War- 
rior target  (Fig.  98) ;  range,  1000  yards.  This  projectile  smashed 
a  20  by  24-in.  hole  entirely  through  the  target,  splintering  the 
backing  and  supports,  starting  all  the  plates,  breaking  nearly  all 
the  bolts,  and  sluing  round  the  entire  structure.  The  shell  con- 
tained a  24-lb.  bursting  charge,  and  exploded  at  the  instant  of  its 
passage  through  the  plate.  This,  however,  should  be  considered 
a  punching  rather  than  a  racking  shot,  so  great  was  the  disparity 
between  the  power  of  the  projectile  and  the  resistance  of  the 
target. 

884.  13-Ineh  344i-lb.  Steel  Shot;  ll-Incli  Plate. — On  the 
10th  of  March,  1864r,  a  344^1b.  spherical  steel  ball  was  fired  from 
the  same  gun  with  90  lbs.  of  powder — striking  velocity,  1680  feet 
per  second ;  range,  200  yards — at  an  11-in.  plate  3  ft.  5  in.  x  2  ft. 
face,  supported  at  the  rear  by  two  12-in.  oak  posts.  The  ball 
struck  the  centre  of  the  plate,  breaking  it  in  two,  indenting  it  4*9 
in.,  and  dislodging  and  splintering  the  supports.  But  the  shot 
was  flattened  to  15*2  in.  maximum  and  10  in.  minimum  diameter, 
and  thrown  back  towards  the  gun. 

885.  IS-Incii  603-lb.  Bolt;  6i-Ineh  Plate;  1§-Ineh  Back- 
ing; 4000  Yards  Range.^ — In  July,  1864,  the  Armstrong  13-in. 
gun  was  fired,  at  200  yards  range,  with  40  lbs.  of  powder  and  860 
ft.  initial  velocity.  This  charge  was  calculated  to  give  the  striking 
velocity  (840  ft.)  which  the  ordinary  70-lb.  charge  would  give  at 
4000  yards.  The  target,  resembling  the  Bellerophon  target  (88 1), 
was  composed  of  a  6-inch  plate,  18  in.  of  teak  backing  supported 
by  horizontal  stringers,  IJ-in.  double  skin,  and  heavy  iron  ribs. 
The  shot  smashed  entirely  through  the  plate  and  backing. 

*  The  aooount  of  these  experiments  was  not  obtained  fh>m  official  sources. 
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886.  15*Iiich  and  11-Incli  Balls  and  ParroU  150-lb.  Bolt; 
Tarfoa§  Plates;  lAte  Experiments. — Some  important  experi- 
ments with  the  above  projectiles  have  very  recently  been  made  at 
the  Washington  Xavy  Yard.  The  Department  has  determined 
not  to  make  public  the  details  of  these  experiments  at  present. 
The  general  results  are  as  follows : 

A  target  composed  of  30-in.  oak  backing  and  a  solid  6-in. 
French  plate,  made  by  Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co.,  was  cracked, 
smashed,  and  completely  penetrated  by  a  15-in.  400-lb.  cast-iron 
ball,  fired  at  about  50  yards  range,  with  60  lbs.  of  powder,  at  an 
initial  velocity  of  1480  feet  per  second.  A  target  composed  of  six 
1-in.  plates,  backed  by  10  x  10-in.  iron  beams,  was  torn  in  two  and 
thrown  down  by  similar  projectiles.  Laminated  targets,  composed 
of  1-in.  plates,  up  to  13  in.  aggregate  thickness,  and  backed  by  24 
to  30  in.  of  oak,  have  been  ruptured  and  shattered  through  and 
through,  though  not  completely  penetrated,  by  the  same  shot  and 
charges.  The  15-in.  ball  has  also  knocked  down,  displaced,  and 
shattered  various  targets  of  considerable  thickness  but  not  of  large 
size,  and  therefore  not  exactly  representing  the  mass  and  conti- 
nuity of  a  ship's  side.  The  15-in.  gun  has  not  been  fired  at  the 
Warrior  target  or  at  any  4^in.  target. 

The  11-in.  gun  has  recently  been  fired  at  various  targets  with 
30-lb.  charges  and  1691b.  cast-iron  balls.  At  50  to  100  yards  range, 
this  gun  completely  penetrates  4^in.  solid  plates  of  ordinary  qual- 
ity, but  does  not  make  a  clean  breach  through  the  best  plates  (215). 

The  Parrott  8-in.  rifle,  with  150-lb.  bolts,  and  16  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, breaks  through  but  does  not  punch  the  best  4^in.  plates,  and 
does  not  seriously  injure  the  backing. 

These  late  experiments  have  also  shown  that  the  convex  tai^t 
representing  the  Monitor  turret,  offers  very  much  greater  resist- 
ance to  both  punching  and  racking  than  the  flat  target,  composed 
of  the  same  materials. 

887.  Experiments  nrltta  Steel  Shot  against  Armor.* — The 

•  The  author  has  not  yet  had  access  to  the  official  reports  of  the  later  experiments 
in  this  direction ;  therefore  only  an  abstract  of  the  results  will  be  attempted  at  pres- 
ent.    The  authorities  are  the  London  Times,  and  Army  and  Navy  Gazetie, 
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experiments  with  Mr.  Whitworth's  steel  shells,  recorded  in  foregoing 
tables,  demonstrated  the  first  important  improvement  in  the  mate- 
rial  of  projectiles,  although  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
had  previously  made  a  remarkably  tough  mixture  of  cast  iron 
for  balls,  and  had  demonstrated  its  superiority  to  wrought  iron.* 
But  the  improvement  in  the  material  of  projectiles  did  not 
assume  a  revolutionary  character — it  had  hardly  been  imagined 
that  steel  would  so  soon  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  proper  shot- 
material  for  eflfective  iron-clad  warfare,  imtil  early  in  1864,  when 
spherical  steel  balls  were  fired  through  the  Warrior  class  of  armor 
by  guns  and  charges  which  would  neither  punch  nor  crack  it  when 
the  balls  were  of  cast  iron. 

888.  In  January,  1864,  the  4^in.  plates  of  the  Warrior  target 
were  broken  through  by  steel  balls  from  the  68-pounder  gun  with 
16-lb.  charges.  The  average  penetration  of  the  cast-iron  ball,  gun 
and  charge  the  same,  is  2^  in.,  and  the  best  plates  are  not  cracked. 

889.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  Portsmouth,  the  9-22-in.  "100- 
pounder"  smooth-bore  fired  a  llS-lb.  and  a  114-lb.  Bessemer  steel 
ball,  with  25  lbs.  of  powder  at  200  yards  range,  entirely  through 
the  Minotaur  target  of  5^-in.  plates  and  9  in.  of  teak  backing, 
smashing  a  2-ft.  hole  in  the  rear  and  driving  fragments  all  over 
tlie  ship  and  into  the  opposite  timbers.  A  third  shot,  conditions 
the  same,  passed  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  plate,  making 
a  10-in.  hole  through  the  face,  driving  large  masses  of  the  back 
of  the  plate  into  the  wood  backing,  and  smashing  the  ship's  tim- 
bers (the  wooden  target-ship  Monarch)  over  a  space  of  2  x  4  ft., 
and  bulging  them  12  in. 

The  4th  shot  of  Firth's  steel,  struck  over  a  wooden  knee ;  it  did 
not  shatter  inside  of  the  ship,  although  it  penetrated  the  plate. 

890.  Speaking  of  similar  experiments  against  the  America 
target  ship,  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  of  March  12,  1864, 
says :  "  This  old  ship  received,  in  two  days'  firing,  78  heavy 
knocks  against  her  sides  from  het^vy  iron  shots.  She  was  none  the 
worse,  but  floated  quietly  at  her  moorings.     Not  so  after  one  steel 

*  Captain  Palliser  has  recently  increased  the  cfTectiveness  of  cast-iron  shot^  in  a 
g^at  deg^ree,  by  chilling  the  exterior  of  the  metal  when  it  is  cast. 
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nlwt  was  brought  to  bear  against  her.  This  penetrated  the  armor- 
plate,  which  vainly  strove  to  keep  the  ^subtle  and  destructive 
missile  outside ;  and  gradually,  but  surely,  did  the  strongly-built 
craft  fill  with  water,  and  settle  down  on  the  mud." 

891.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1864,  at  Shoeburyness,  the  110- 
pounder  Armstrong  gun  was  fired  at  various  h\\\\.  plates  without 
backing.  The  average  penetration  in  backed  4i-in.  plates  of  Ill- 
lb.  cast-iron  shot  from  this  gun,  with  14-lb.  charges,  is  1*6  in. 
The  plates  are  not  usually  cracked,  but  the  projectiles  are  com- 
pletely smashed.  In  this  experiment,  two  Bessemer  steel  projec- 
tiles, made  at  the  Atlas  Works,  and  fired  with  12 -lb.  charges, 
passed  entirely  through  the  plates.  Other  steel  projectiles  in- 
dented the  plates  from  2  to  4^  in.  In  all  cases  the  rear  of  the 
plates  were  bulged  and  cracked,  and  in  several  cases  pieces  of  iron 
were  knocked  out. 

893.  About  the  same  time,  two  steel  100-lb.  balls  were  fired 
from  the  Armstrong  9*22-in.  smooth  bore  at  a  6-in.  solid  Millwall 
plate,  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  target  ship  at  Portsmouth ;  charge, 
30  lbs. ;  range,  200  yards.  Both  balls  were  buried  partly  in  the 
plate  and  partly  in  the  ship's  side.  The  whole  inner  part  of  the 
plate  about  the  shot-holes  was  broken  up.  A  section  of  the  ship's 
side,  4x16  feet,  was  bulged  inwards  from  4  to  7  in.,  and  the 
whole  was  violently  shaken.  Two  other  steel  balls,  from  the  same 
gun,  just  broke  through  two  other  similar  plates  and  lodged  at 
the  front  of  the  backing,  without  injuring  the  interior  of  the  ship. 

893.  In  May,  1864,  experiments  with  steel  shot  were  made 
against  5^in.  plates,  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  America^  wooden 
target  ship  at  ^Portsmouth.  The  guns  were  the  9*22-in.  smooth- 
bore and  a  7-in.  shunt-rifled  gun ;  charges,  30  and  25  lbs.  respec- 
tively ;  range,  200  yards.  All  the  shot  broke  through  the  plates ; 
one  of  them  passed  through  the  ship's  side ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
ship's  side  was  more  or  less  shattered. 

A  6-in.  plate  was  also  broken  through  by  both  the  115-lb.  ball 
and  the  98-lb.  bolt ;  the  d6bris  of  the  plate  was  driven  into  the 
backing. 

The  projectiles  used  in  these  experiments  were  prepared  at 
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Woolwich;  they  were  all  considerably  flattened  and  mutilated 
upon  striking  the  plates. 

894,  In  June,  1864,  the  following  experiment  was  made  at 
Shoeburyness :    The  target  represented  the  side  of   the  Lord 

Warden  iron-clad  (building),  and  consisted  of  12^in.  oak  frame 
timbers,  supported  by  deck  beams  and  iron  knees,  and  connected 
by  6-in.  x  l^in.  diagonal  iron  braces ;  the  inner  8-in.  planking  ;  a 
casing  of  l^-in.  iron  plate ;  10  in.  of  oak ;  and,  finally,  the  4i-in. 
armor-plate,  held  by  2-in.  bolts — ^in  all,  30^  in.  of  oak  and  6  in. 
of  iron.    The  target  presented  a  20  x  9  ft.  face.    Range,  200  yards. 

A  9-22-in.  rifle,  made  for  a  lO^-in.  "  300-pounder,"  fired  a  220- 
Ib.  steel  bolt,  with  44  lbs.  of  powder,  at  1460  ft.  striking  velocity, 
entirely  through  the  target  and  the  bank  beyond  and  a  mile  out 
to  sea.  Tlie  splinters  of  the  backing  and  an  iron  knee  were  hurled 
to  the  rear  in  every  direction. 

Two  steel  120-lb.  shells — bursting  charge,  7  lbs. — fired  with 
20-lb.  charges  from  a  6^ton  9'22-in.  rifle,  passed  through  the 
armor-plate  and  burst  in  the  backing.  The  second  shell  tore  the 
back  of  the  target  into  splinters,  which  were  thrown  violently 
to  the  rear. 

A  300-lb.  bolt,  from  the  lO^-in.  gun,  was  then  fired  entirely 
through  the  target,  with  a  45-1  b.  charge. 

Tlie  plate,  although  pierced  by  every  shot,  was  not  cracked. 

895,  Several  experiments  have  also  lately  been  tried  in  St. 
Petersburg  with  round  steel  shot  and  ordinary  cast-iron  shot,  both 
9  in.  in  diameter.  The  round  steel  shot  are  also  the  production 
of  Mr.  Povteeloff.  The  steel  is  made  from  Finnish  lake  ore — 
puddled,  and  made  into  octagonal  blooms,  which  are  then  again 
heated,  and  gradually  hammered  into  a  globular  form,  in  swages, 
under  the  steam-hammer;  and  when  fired  from  the  ordinary 
naval  gun,  at  4i-in.  plates,  the  penetration  of  the  steel  shot  was 
found  to  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  cast  iron,  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  plates  much  greatei".  Round  steel  shot  have  also 
been  tried  from  Germany. 

896,  The  following  experiments,  partly  with  steel  shot,  also 
show  the  quality  of  the  standard  British  armor-plates : 

49 
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ExpsRiKENTB  OF  Feb.  24  AND  25, 1864.* — "  The  plates  were  bolt 
to  the  side  of  the  target-ship  America^  and  were  fired  at  on  the  24 
from  the  68-poimder  smooth-bore  gun,  with  the  service  charge 
16  lbs.  of  powder ;  and  on  the  25th  with  spherical  cast-steel  a 
wrought^iron  case-hardened  shot  from  the  100-pounder  Armatroi 
with  25  lbs.  of  powder.  The  range  of  both  occasions  was  S 
3'ard8." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  plates  selected  for  test  (Tal 
140): 

"  Lord  Warden^  5i-in.  plate  (J.  Brown  &  Co.) — ^Eleven  8h< 
were  fired  at  this  plate,  three  overlapping  each  other.  Diawet 
9  in. ;  depth  of  indentation,  ly^  in.  With  the  exception  of  t 
third  and  eighth  shot,  which  showed  a  minute  separation  of  t 

Tablb  CXL. — OoMPETrnYB  Test  or  Abmor-Platbs.    Pobtsmouth,  Fbb^  1864 


ManuJiMtiurera^  Names* 

Ship. 

DttKriptiooa. 

AdmlnhrOr 
<tf  Merit. 

Tohn  Brown  8c  Co 

Lord  Warden. 

5|-tn.  rolled. 
4i-in.      " 

A  I. 

« 

« 

A  I. 

« 

iLnyal  Alfred. 

4i-in.      « 

A  I. 

u 

Prince  Albert^  cupola  ship. 

5i-m.  bent  plate. 

A  &. 

MencY  Co 

j^incomrt. 

M 

5|-m.  hammered. 
5J-in.  roUed. 

A  Sttafef 
A  I 

<( 

Charles  CammeU  ft  Co... 

Lord  Clyde. 

sHa.     - 

A  1. 

Millwall    Co 

Bellerophcm. 
Fallot. 

6>m.         *< 

A3. 
Bt. 

Beale  8c  Co 

4H*.     « 

surface  layer  of  the  metal  within  the  indent,  there  were  no  crac 
upon  this  plate,  and  it  was  reported  upon  as  being  ^  remarkat 
good.*     Injury  to  backing,  nt?. 

'^  Lord  Warden^  4^  in.  (J.  Brown  &  Co.)— Fourteen  shots  wi 

*  This  account  ia  quoted  from  the  oorreflpondenoe  of  the  Arm^  and  3Kivy  (teedi 
March  12,  1864. 
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fired  at  this  plate,  Beveral  overlapping  each  other.  Plate  was 
started  i  in.  from  backing.  After  twelve  shots  were  fired  from 
the  68-pounder  gun,  with  16-lb.  charge,  producing  only  sh'ght  in- 
dentations varying  from  2*9  to  2'1  in.,  two  shots  were  fired  from 
the  100-pounder  gun  with  25-lb.  charge.  The  first  was  made  of 
cast  iron  at  Woolwich  laboratory.  It  broke  up  after  penetrating 
the  plate  6  in.  The  second  was  made  of  Dr.  Price's  crucible  iron. 
The  shot  was  again  destroyed  after  a  penetration  of  f  of  its  diam- 
eter into  the  plate.     Backing  sound. 

"  Hoyal  Alfred^  A^  in.  thick  (J.  Brown  &  Co.) — This  plate  re- 
ceived five  severe  blows  near  its  edge  from  the  68-pounder  cast- 
iron  shot  without  showing  material  injury.  A  wronght-iron  shot, 
case-hardened,  was  subsequently  fired  at  it,  producing  an  indent 
2i  in.  deep  and  9  in*,  diameter.  A  Bessemer  cast-steel  shot  fol- 
lowed, embedding  itself  nearly  half  its  diameter  in  the  plate.  No 
cracks  appeared  around  the  part  struck.  Another  cast-steel 
(crucible)  shot  was  then  fired,  and  struck  4  in.  distant  from  the 
preceding  one,  shaking  it  out  of  its  place.  This  shot  stuck  in  the 
plate,  projecting  3*7  in.  above  the  plate's  outer  surface.  Although 
the  shot  preserved  its  spherical  form,  it  was  much  broken  up. 
Injury  to  backing,  nil, 

"  Prince  Albert^  5^  in.  thick  (J.  Brown  &  Co.) — ^This  plate  was 
6  ft.  long  and  had  been  reheated  and  bent.  It  was  severely  tried 
on  the  lower  edge  by  three  overlapping  shot  which  made  two 
cracks  downwards.  It  received  a  fourth  shot  near  the  centre 
without  showing  any  crack. 

^^Affincoitrtj  S^-in.  hammered  plate  (Mersey  Company). — ^The 
first  two  blows  from  the  68-pounder  infiicted  no  apparent  injury 
upon  this  plate.  The  third  brought  out  a  crack  2  ft.  in  length. 
The  fourth  shot  cracked  the  plate  through  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  surface.  Shot  6  broke  out  a  piece  2  ft.  6  in.  x  12  in.  It  re- 
ceived seven  shots  in  all. 

"  Agincourt,  5i-in.  rolled  plate  (Mersey  Company)  was  an  ex- 
cellent plate.  The  indentations  were  slight ;  and,  though  some 
of  the  shots  touched  each  other,  no  cracks  were  apparent  except 
in  the  5th  indent.     It  received  nine  shots. 
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"  Lord  Chfde^  o^in.  rolled  plate  (Gammell  &  Co.) — First  shot 
showed  a  crack  4  in.  long.  Another  shot,  striking  near  the  for- 
mer, broke  out  a  piece  of  plate  19  in.  x  8  in.  The  plate  subse- 
quently received  eight  additional  blows  without  material  injury. 
It  was  also  fired  at  with  two  Bessemer  steel  shot  which  embedded 
themselves  in  the  plate. 

^' Bellerophon^  6-in.  rolled  plate  (Mill wall  Company),  received 
four  shots  in  two  pairs,  shots  slightly  overlapping.  No  cracks. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  shots  opened  the  lamina  of  the  plate,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  manifested  a  large  number  of  severe  cracks  in 
and  about  the  indentations.  It  received  two  steel  shots  from  the 
100-pounder,  with  25-lb.  charge,  and  showed  considerable  ^esis^ 
ance.     The  backing  was  somewhat  injured. 

"  PaUas^  4i  in.  (Beale  &  Co.) — ^The  first  two  shots  broke  out  a 
piece  of  the  plate  24  x  10  in.,  and  the  eighth  shot  carried  away 
another  large  portion  2  x  1  ft.  Numerous  cracks  appeared  from 
the  other  blows,  with  the  exception  of  shot  3,  the  indentation  of 
which  was  2*1  in.  deep.     No  steel  shot  was  fired  at  this  plate.  *  * 

"  P.  S.  I  have  at  the  moment  of  closing  my  letter  discovered 
that  I  have  omitted  two  shots  which  struck  the  4r^in.  plate  *  *  * 
the  upper  shot  was  supplied  from  the  arsenal,  and  the  lower  one 
by  Messrs.  Price." 

897.  Experiments  at  Shoeburyness  against  Compressed 
Wool  on  IVIr.  KTasmytli's  Plan,  IVIareli  18th,  1864. — ^^  A  large 
iron  boiler,  about  10  ft.  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  wool  to  form, 
to  borrow  Mr.  Nasmyth's  own  words,  a  cone  of  obstruction.  The 
wool  was  pressed  down  by  men  trampling  on  it.  *  *  *  A  slight 
frame  of  woodwork  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  caisson  to 
keep  its  contents  from  springing  back  after  having  been  exposed 
to  pressure,  and  when  all  was  pronounced  to  be  ready  the  guns 
(a  68-pounder  and  a  110-pounder  breech-loading  Armstrong)  with 
the  ordinary  service  charges  at  a  range  of  100  yards  were  fired. 
Tlie  shot,  on  examination,  were  found  to  have  passed  through  the 
11  ft.  of  wool,  the  bottom  of  the  iron  caisson,  and  buried  them- 
selves in  12  ft.  of  solid  earth."* 

*  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  March  19th,  1864. 
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Table  GXL  A. — Expibdcsnts  with  Steel  Shot,  on  Gunnbet  Ship  "Ezgellekt,'* 

Feb.  24  and  25,  1864.* 
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*  This  table  is  compiled  ft*om  a  table  given  bj  Captain  Belwyn,  R.  N.,  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution.— <Se€  Journal,  qfMay^  1861 
t  These  caat-lron  shot  all  broke  up. 

898.  Experimcnti  againfit  a  Hog's-Halr  Tai^et,  on  Mr. 
Brady^s  Plan,  l¥afihlii9ton  Navy  Yard,  Sept.  1,  1§63. — ^'This 
target  was  made  of  5  bales  of  hog's-hair,  faced  and  backed  with 
pine  plank,  4  in.  thick,  and  fastened  with  28  wrought-iron  bolts. 
Two  of  the  bales  had  been  subjected  to  one  and  the  same  amount 
of  Compression,  and  two  others  were  compressed  alike,  but  differing 
in  degree  from  the  former ;  and  the  remaining  bale,  as  stated  by 
the  inventor,  was  but  slightly  compressed.  The  bales  were  bound 
with  iron  hoops.     The  target  was  backed  with  4  ft.  of  solid  clay. 

"Dimensions  of  target:  11  ft.  3  in.  long;  4  ft.  wide;  3  ft.  3^ 
in.  thick.  Gun,  rifle  50-pounder,  No.  30,  mounted  on  wooden 
carriage,  on  Pencote  Battery.  Charges,  3^  lbs.  Schagticoke 
cannon  powder.  Projectile,  J.  A.  D.  shell.  Primers,  friction." 
Weight  of  projectiles,  36-25  to  38  lbs. 
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^'  1st  shot  struck  the  right-hand  bale  in  the  centre,  passing 
entirely  througli  the  bale  and  4  ft.  of  clay,  entering  the  bank  at 
a  distance  of  18  ft.  3  in.  back  of  the  target,  and  embedding 
itself. 

"  2d  shot  struck  the  2d  bale,  from  the  right  edge  of  the  target, 
in  the  centre,  passing  entirely  through  bale  and  4  ft.  of  clay, 
entering  the  bank  at  a  distance  of  10  ft.  back  of  target,  and 
embedding  itself. 

"  3d  shot  struck  3d  bale,  from  right  edge  of  target,  in  the 
centre,  passing  entirely  through  bale  and  4  ft.  of  clay,  entering 
the  bank  at  a  distance  of  12  ft.  back  of  target,  and  embedding 
itself. 

"  4th  shot  struck  2d  bale,  from  left  edge,  in  the  centre,  passing 
entirely  through  bale  and  4  ft.  of  clay,  entering  the  bank  at  a 
distance  of  11  ft.  back  of  target,  embedding  itself. 

"  The  5th  bale  was  not  fired  at,  at  the  request  of  the  inventor. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  bales  were  pierced,  and  the  pro- 
jectiles not  having  been  found,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
which  offered  the  greatest  resistance."* 

Effects  (Table  141). 

1.  Three  shots  passed  through  at  50  yds. ;  and  at  75  yds.  it 
was  considerably  indented. 

2.  No  bullets  through  at  50  yds.,  but  plate  indented  and 
cracked  considerably. 

3.  One  shot  passed  through  at  25  yds. ;  at  50  yds.,  the  plates 
were  considerably  indented  and  cracked,  and  the  bullets  passed 
between  the  joints. 

4.  None  of  the  bullets  passed  through  at  50,  25,  or  10  yds. ; 
the  plates  were  considerably  indented ;  the  bullets  passed  between 
the  joints. 

5.  6,  7.  None  of  these  plates  bullet-proof  at  50  yds.  Nos.  5 
and  7  plates   placed   together;   bullet  passed  through  1st  and 

^  Official :  Scifniific  American,  Oct  10,  1863. 
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Table   CXLL — Obdnanoe   Committee's   Experimbnts   sinoe  Ootobsb,   1859,  on 
Mantelets  for  Embrasures  to  protect  Gunners  against  the  Enemies'  Rifle- 
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iron  bar  in  centre  of  plates 
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dented  2d,  and  one  hit  an  old  sbot-mark,  and  passed  th rough 
both  plates. 

8,  9,  10.  Nos.  8  and  9  placed  so  as  to  overlap  No.  10;  billets 
passed  through  Ist  and  dented  2d ;  and  same  result  at  25  yds. 

11,  12.  No.  11  placed  in  front  of  No.  12,  gradually  separating 
downwards ;  bullets  passed  through  1st  and  dented  2d. 

13,  14.  No.  13  plate  placed  behind  No.  14,  lea^^ng  an  interval 
of  about  an  inch ;  bullets  passed  through  1st  and  slightly  dented  2d. 

15.  Not  bullet-proof  at  50  yds. ;  the  metal  too  highly  tempered, 
and  only  successfully  resisted  the  bullet  when  the  overlapping 
joints  were  fairly  hit. 
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16.  Not  bullet-proof  at  50  yds. ;  2  Bhots  passed  through,  and  2 
hit  the  overlapping,  which  did  not  penetrate. 

17.  Not  bullet-proof  at  25  yds. ;  one  shot  passed  through,  and 
one  hit  an  old  mark  and  passed  through  with  great  force ;  the 
plate  was  considerably  cracked  and  indented ;  at  10  yds.,  4  shot 
passed  through. 

18.  Not  bullet-proof  at  25  yds. ;  3  shots  passed  through,  and  3 
nearly  through  ;  plate  indented  and  cracked  considerably.  At  10 
yds.,  6  shot  passed  though  out  of  10. 

19.  Bullet-proof  from  75  yds.  down  to  10  yds. ;  not  one  passed 
through ;  the  plates  were  considerably  indented ;  the  jalousie  part 
was  a  failure ;  the  hinges  gave  way. 

20.  Not  bullet-proof  at  75  yds. ;  resisted  when  hit  fair  on  the 
flaps,  but  when  near  the  joint,  forced  its  way  through.  The 
hinges  gave  way  after  20  rounds. 

21.  Bullet  passed  tlirough  1st  plate  and  slightly  indented  2d. 
This  mantelet  is  shot-proof,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  admit  of 
thinner  plates  without  impairing  its  efficiency. 

22.  Bullet  proof  at  all  distances. 

23.  Not  bullet  proof. 

24.  Bullets  penetrated  and  would  have  passed  through  1st  plate, 
as  before,  only  they  were  prevented  by  the  closeness  of  the  2d ; 
the  indentations  on  the  2d  plate  were  much  greater  than  when  the 
interval  was  IJ  in. 

25.  Bullet-proof  from  75  yds.  down  to  10;  not  one  penetrated; 
slight  cracks  perceptible  in  rear  of  plate. 

26.  Consider  them  bullet  proof  at  the  shortest  range. 

27.  Bullet-proof  at  the  shortest  distance. 

28.  Not  bullet-proof  at  50  yds.;  10  shots  penetrated,  cutting 
and  displacing  the  strands. 

29.  Not  bullet-proof;  one  shot  passed  through  at  75  yds.,  and 
6  shot  passed  through  at  50  yds.;  several  passed  through  the 
joints. 

899.  The  Committee  then  fired  at  the  best  of  these  mantelets 
with  12-pounder  segmental  shells,  which  broke  up,  and  32-pounder 
solid  sliot,  which  caused  many  splinters,  and  came  to  the  concln- 
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sion  that  thin  iron  mantelets  of  the  qualities  tried  are  not  adapted 
for  closing  the  embrasures  of  guns  liable  to  be  attacked  directly 
or  replied  to  by  artillery.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously 
applied  to  embrasures  in  elevated  situations,  or  others  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  front,  guns  are  little  likely  to  be 
brought  against  them ;  and  in  such  case  shutters  of  homogeneous 
iron,  J  in.  thick,  would  appear  on  the  whole  preferable  to  the 
double-plate  mantelet  in  simplicity  and  durability,  the  weight 
being  nearly  the  same,  about  10  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Their  size, 
form,  and  mode  of  suspension  must  vary  with  the  form  of  the 
embrasure  or  opening ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  should  be  so 
attached  as  not  to  permit  that  entry  of  splinters  observed  at 
Chatham. 

"  Should  any  tougher  quality  of  iron  be  hereafter  made,  that 
will  resist  bullets  but  permit  the  passage  of  cannon  shot  and  shells 
without  splintering  itself  or  breaking  up  the  shells,  the  problem 
will  have  been  completely  solved. 

^'  For  siege- works  and  other  situations  under  artillery  fire,  the 
Committee  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  non-resisting  screen  or 
curtain,  which  simply  hides  the  interior  of  the  work,  is  preferable 
to  the  mantelet." 

900.  Experlment§  nith  Steel  and  (?agt-lron  Shot  against  Ia 
Flandre  Target,  August,  1864.* — "  The  target  was  composed  of 
4  layers  of  plates,  the  two  upper  being  of  4f  in.  thickness,  and  the 
two  lower  plates  of  5^^  in.  thickness.  Those  plates  were  bolted 
on  by  screws  of  1^  in.  diameter,  with  a  coarse  thread  at  their 
points  to  hold  fast  in  the  wood.  The  screws  in  the  upper  plates 
were  19  in.  long,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  lOJ  in.  from  centre  to 
centre ;  and  the  screws  in  the  lower  plates  were  21  in.  long  and 
14  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  Immediately  behind  the 
plates  was  placed  10  in.  of  teak  laid  horizontally,  and  behind  that 
11  in.  of  oak  placed  vertically,  inside  which  was  an  oak  planking 
of  6  in.  thickness,  making  a  total  of  27  in.  of  wood  behind  the 
iron  plates.     This  structure  was  strengthened  on  the  upper  part 

*  This  account  is  from  a  corrected  report  of  the  experiments,  published  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Ckaette^  Aug.  13,  1864 
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by  a  shelf-piece  20  in.  deep  and  4^  in.  thick,  supported  by  wooden 
knees  14  in.  wide,  held  by  rather  slight  knee-irons  insufficiently 
bolted.  These  knees  were  5  in  number,  and  had  about  2  ft.  10 
in.  space  between  them.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure  was 
supported  by  the  water-way  and  deck  laid  of  the  proper  thickness, 
the  whole  mass  being  securely  fastened  in  front  of  Mr.  Scott 
Russell's  target." 

The  first  cast-iron  ball,  from  a  68-pounder,  struck  a  corner  of  a 
plate,  broke  up  and  indented  the  plate  5  in. 

"  No.  2  round  was  fired  from  the  110-pounder  breech-loader, 
with  12  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  cast-iron  projectile  of  110  lbs.,  and 
made  an  indent  of  1*7  in. 

"  No.  3  round  was  from  the  68-pounder,  with  a  steel  ball,  and 
made  an  indentation  of  5*7  in.,  laying  bare  the  wood. 

"  No.  4  round  was  from  the  110-pounder,  with  a  steel  projectile, 
which  penetrated  about  5  in.  and  stuck. 

"  No.  5  round  was  from  the  12J-ton  shunt-rifled  gun  of  9-22-in. 
bore,  and  was  fired  with  30  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  steel  shot  of 
about  225  lbs.  weight  This  went  clean  through  the  target,  pene- 
trating the  shelf-piece  and  cutting  some  of  the  supports.  It  was 
stopped  by  the  Scott  Russell  target,  which  it  indented  and 
cracked. 

"  No.  6  round  was  fired  from  the  same  gun.  One  of  Captain 
Palliser's  chilled,  hollow  shots,  weighing  258  lbs.,  was  fired  with 
44  lbs.  of  powder,  and  went  through  the  target,  tearing  off  one  of 
the  knees,  and  hurling  it  a  dozen  or  more  feet  behind.  This  shot 
broke  up  into  a  great  number  of  pieces. 

"  No.  7  round  was  fired  from  the  10|-in.  12-ton  gun,  which  is 
also  shunt-rified  ;  but  in  this  case  a  steel  ball,  weighing  168  lbs., 
was  fired  with  50  lbs.  of  powder,  going  through  the  target  with 
plenty  of  force  to  spare. 

"  No.  8  round  was  with  a  steel  ball  from  tlie  68-pounder,  which 
made  an  indent  of  3*9  in.  in  the  lower  plate. 

"  No.  9  round  was  with  a  steel  projectile  from  the  110-pounder 
breech-loader  ;  it  made  an  indent  of  2*8  in. 

"  No.  10  round  was  from  the  lOJ-in.  gun,  which  again  fired  a 
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steel  round  ball  of  168  lbs.,  with  only  22^  lbs.  of  powder.  This, 
to  the  surprise  of  those  few  who  knew  the  fact  of  the  low  charge, 
went  clean  through. 

"No.  11  round  was  from  the  9-22-in.  gun,  with  30  lbs.  of 
powder  and  225-lb.  steel  shot,  and  wfent  through,  like  the  previous 
5th  round  from  the  same  gun. 

"  No.  12  round  was  from  the  lOJ-in.  gun,  and  this  time  a  301- 
Ib.  shot  was  fired  with  35  lbs.  of  powder.  This  shot  proved  to  be 
of  cast  iron  instead  of  steel,  and  it  broke  up  after  deeply  indenting 
the  plate  and  seriously  shaking  the  target. 

"No.  13  round  was  from  the  9-22-in.  gun,  with  30  lbs.  of 
powder  and  a  220-lb.  steel  shot,  which  went  through  the  target. 

"  No.  14  round,  from  the  lOJ-in.  gun,  with  35  lbs.  of  powder 
and  a  steel  shot  of  301  lbs.,  also  passed  through. 

"No.  15  round  was  from  the  9'22-in.  gun,  with  30  lbs.  of 
powder,  This  time  a  steel  shell,  containing  11  lbs.  of  powder, 
was  used.  The  shell  burst  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  lower 
plate,  which  it  split,  thrusting  out  the  plate  below,  which  was  also 
split,  as  well  as  all  the  woodwork. 

"  This  round  completed  the  shattering  of  the  target  behind,  and 
in  front  some  of  the  plates  were  just  hanging,  others  were  pushed 
out  of  place,  and  the  whole  a  wreck. 

"  Captain  Palliser  now  had  2  rounds  from  the  9'22-in.  gun, 
which  sent  his  chilled  projectiles  through  one  of  the  upper  plates, 
with  30-lb.  charge  each  round." 
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GUN-COTTON. 

901.  Report  on  tlie  Application  off  Gun-Cotton  to  War- 
like Purposes.    (From  the  Report  of  the  Rrltlsh  Association, 

1S63.)* — Since  the  invention  of  gun-cotton  by  Professor  Schonbein 
of  Basle,  the  thoughts  of  many  have  been  directed  to  its  applica- 
tion to  warlike  purposes.  Many  trials  and  experiments  have  been 
made,  especially  by'  the  French  Government ;  but  such  serious 
difficulties  and  objections  presented  themselves,  that  the  idea 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  in  every  country  but  one.  That  country 
was  Austria.  From  time  to  time  accounts  reached  England  of 
its  partial  adoption  in  the  Austrian  service — ^though  no  explana- 
tion was  afforded  of  the  mode  in  which  the  difficulties  had  been 
overcome,  or  the  extent  to  which  these  attempts  had  been  suc- 
cessfuL 

This  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  present  Committee  was 
appointed. 

During  the  year  your  Committee  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  mainly  from  two  sources, 
F.  A.  Abel,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  the  Chemist  to  the  War  Department, 
and  Baron  William  von  Lenk,  Major-General  of  the  Austrian 
Artillery,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  system  by  which  g\m-cotton 
is  made  practically  available  for  warlike  purposes. 

Mr.  Abel,  by  pennission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
has  communicated  the  information  given  by  the  Austrian  Govem- 

♦  This  Committee  consisted  of  J.  II.  Gladstone,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  from  Section  B.;  and  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  a,  Joseph  Whitworth,  P.  R.  S.,  James  Nasmyth,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  A.  a, 
J.  Scott  Russell,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  John  Anderson,  C.  E.,  and  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.  B., 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  a,  fh>m  Section  G. 
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ment  to  the  Government  of  tliis  country,  and  the  results  which 
he  has  himself  arrived  at  during  the  course  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments. 

General  von  Lenk,  on  the  invitation  of  your  Committee,  and 
by  permission  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country,  with  the  object  of  answering  any  inquiries  the  Commit- 
tee might  make,  and  explaining  his  system  thoroughly;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  brought  over  drawings  and  samples  from  the 
Imperial  factory.* 

In  addition  to  these  principal  sources  of  information,  your 
Committee  would  mention  the  services  rendered  by  two  of  their 
own  number.  Professor  Frankland  was  able  to  corroborate  by 
his  own  experiments  most  of  the  statements  made  in  the  earlier 
communications  of  Mr.  Abel.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  made  experi- 
ments on  the  application  of  gun-cotton  in  mines,  and  has  sent 
over  to  Austria  rifles  and  ammunition,  to  be  experimented  with 
by  Baron  von  Lenk,  with'  a  view  of  obtaining  results,  which  he 
has  promised  to  communicate  to  the  Committee. 

The  following  documents  form  part  of  this  Report,  and  contain 
the  information  received. 

I.  Report  by  Mr.  Abel,  received  February,  1863,  on  the  system 
of  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  as  carried  on  in  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Establishment. 

II.  Report  by  Mr.  Abel,  dated  February  10th,  1863,  on  the 
composition,  and  some  properties,  of  specimens  of  gun-cotton 
prepared  at  the  Austrian  Government  Works. 

III.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Abel,  with  reference  to  experiments 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  British  Grovernment  at  first  attempted  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  the  Austrian  success  without  the  aid  of  General  Lenk.  Failing  in  this,  they 
formally  applied  to  the  Austrian  Government,  which  granted  their  request  for  political 
reasons,  but  gave  as  little  and  as  unsatisfactory  information  as  possible  to  the  British 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Abel,  however,  from  the  inadequate  report  of  the  Ck)mmis8ioner8, 
and  what  additional  information  he  could  gather,  made  some  tolerably  good,  but  not 
perfect,  gun-cotton.  Meanwhile,  General  Lenk,  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  British 
Government  use  his  invention  successfully,  if  at  all,  was  induced  to  come  to  England, 
and  to  communicate  the  necessary  information.  This  practical  result  was  chiefly  doe 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scott  RusselL 

General  Lenk's  gun-cotton  is  patented  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
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in  progress  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton.  Re- 
ceived August  27th,  1863. 

rV".  General  von  Lenk's  replies  to  the  questions  put  to  him  at 
the  Meetings  of  June  22  and  July  14. 

Y.  Extracts  from  a  report  on  Baron  Lenk's  gun-cotton  by 
Professors  Bedtenbacher,  Schrotter,  and  Schneider.  Dated  June, 
1863. 

On  the  data  afforded  by  these  documents,  and  other  informa- 
tion communicated  personally  by  Baron  Lenk,  your  Committee 
have  founded  their  present  Report.  It  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  Should  the 
Committee  be  reappointed,  they  will  be  happy  to  undertake  some 
experiments  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  those  points  which  are 
still  more  or  less  obscure. 

These  communications  are  broken  into  paragraphs,  which  are 
numbered  for  convenience  of  reference ;  those  of  Mr.  Abel  are 
indicated  by  the  letter  A.,  those  of  Baron  Lenk  are  distinguished 
by  the  letter  L.,  whilst  the  extracts  from  the  Austrian  chemists 
are  marked  C. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  matters 
referred  to  in  this  evidence,  with  the  main  conclusions  which 
your  Committee  have  drawn  from  them.  The  subject  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  chemical  and  the  me- 
chanical. 

1.  CHEmCAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

003.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  manufacture  of  the 
gun-cotton  itself,  and  the  answers  to  such  inquiries  as  those  which* 
refer  to  its  liability,  or  non-liability,  to  deterioration  by  keeping,, 
the  possibility  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  products  into  which  it  is  resolved  on  explosion. 

As  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material  itself,  Baron  Lenk's 
gun-cotton  differs  from  the  gun-cotton  generally  made,  in  its  com- 
plete conversion  into  a  uniform  chemical  compound.  It  is  well 
known  to  chemists  that,  when  cotton  is  treated  with  mixtures  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  compounds  may  be  obtained 
varying  considerably  in  composition,  though  they  all  contain  the 
60 
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elements  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  are  all  explosive.  The  most 
complete  combination,  or  product  of  substitution,  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hadow  as  d^ELn  (9NO4)  Oso,  which  is  identical  with 
that  termed  by  the  Austrian  chemists  Trinitrocellulose,  CnH, 
(3NO4)  0,0.  (C.  2).  This  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  making  collo- 
dion, but  it  is  Baron  Lenk's  gun-cotton,  and  he  secures  its  produc- 
tion by  several  precautions.     Of  these  the  most  important  are — 

1st.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton,  as  a 
preliminary  to  its  immersion  in  the  acids. 

2d.  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids  attainable  in 
commerce. 

3d.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong  mixture  of  acids, 
after  its  first  immersion  and  partial  conversion  into  gun-cotton. 

4th.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. 

5th.  The  thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  so  produced, 
from  every  trace  of  free  acid.  This  is  secured  by  its  being 
washed  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks.  Subsequently  a 
weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

The  prolonged  continuance  of  these  processes  appears  at  first 
sight  superfluous,  but  it  is  really  essential ;  for  each  cotton-fibre  is 
a  long  narrow  tube,  often  twisted  and  even  doubled  up,  and  the 
acid  has  first  to  penetrate  into  the  very  furthest  depths  of  these 
tubes,  and  afterwards  has  to  be  soaked  out  of  them.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  from  want  of  these 
precautions  that  the  gun-cotton  experimented  on  by  the  French 
Commission  gave  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  results.   (C.  1.) 

From  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  this 
highest  nitro-compound,  when  thoroughly  free  from  acid,  is 
not  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  that  mixture  of  compounds  which  has  been  usually 
employed  for  experiments  on  gun-cotton. 

These  advantages  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

1st.  It  is  of  unifonn  composition,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
gases  generated  on  explosion  may  be  accurately  estimated.     (C.  2.) 

2d.  It  will  not  ignite  till  raised  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
136°C.  (277°  F.),  a  heat  which  does  not  occur  unless  artificially 
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produced  by  means  which  would  render  gunpowder  itself  liable 
to  ignition.     (C.  5.) 

3d.  It  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  ash  when  exploded  in  a 
confined  space. 

4th.  It  has  a  very  marked  superiority  in  stability  over  other 
forms  of  gun-cotton.  It  has  been  kept  unaltered  for  fifteen  yea^, 
and  is  not  liable  to  that  spontaneous  slow  decomposition  which  is 
known  to  render  lower  products  worthless  after  a  short  time. 
(C.  4,  6.)  Yet  there  are  still  some  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
even  the  gun-cotton  produced  at  the  Imperial  works  suffers  some 
gradual  deterioration,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 
(A.  20 ;  C.  3). 

The  details  of  the  process  of  manufacture  at  Hirtenberg  are 
given  at  length  in  Mr.  Abel's  first  report,  in  General  von  Lenk's 
replies  (L.  21),  and  in  a  patent  (No.  1090)  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wood  Grey,  and  sealed  Oct.  10,  1862. 

The  course  of  proceeding  recently  adopted  at  the  Koyal  Gun- 
powder Works,  Waltham  Abbey,  is  ftiUy  described  in  Mr.  Abel's 
third  memorandum.     (A.  10-16.; 

There  is  one  part  of  the  process  not  yet  alluded  to,  and  the 
value  of  which  is  more  open  to  doubt,  namely,  the  treatment  of 
the  gun-cotton  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  commonly 
called  water-glass.  Mr.  Abel  (A.  15)  and  the  Austrian  chemists 
think  lightly  of  it ;  but  Baron  Lenk  considers  that  the  amount  of 
silica  set  free  on  the  cotton  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  really  of  service  in  retarding  the  combustion.  He  adds 
that  some  of  the  gun-cotton  made  at  the  Austrian  Imperial  Works 
has  not  been  silicated  at  all,  and  some  but  imperfectly;  but 
when  the  process  has  been  thoroughly  performed,  he  finds  that 
the  gun-cotton  has  increased  permanently  about  3  per  cent,  in 
weight.  A  piece  of  one  of  the  samples  left  by  the  General  was 
indeed  found  to  contain  2*33  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  silica.* 

*  Two  oombustions  of  it,  made  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  gave  respectively  2*27  and  2*4  per 
oant  of  ash.    It  was  mainly  insoluble  silica  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division;  but  adds 
out  of  ft  an  appreciable  amount  of  lime. 
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Much  apprehension  has  been  felt  about  the  effect  of  the  gases 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton.  It  has  been  stated  that 
both  nitrous  fumes  and  prussic  acid  are  among  these  gases,  and 
that  the  one  would  corrode  the  gun,  and  the  other  poison  the 
artillerymen.  Now,  though  it  is  true  that  from  some  kinds  of 
gun-cotton,  or  by  some  methods  of  decomposition,  one  or  both  of 
these  gases  may  be  produced,  the  results  of  the  explosion  of  the 
Austrian  gun-cotton,  without  access  of  air,  are  found  by  Earolyi 
to  contain  neither  of  these,  but  to  consist  of  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  and  a  little  hydrogen,  and  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  (C.  7.)  These  are  comparatively  innocuous ; 
and  it  is  distinctly  in  evidence  that  practically  the  gun  is  less 
injured  by  repeated  charges  of  gun-cotton  than  of  gunpowder, 
and  that  the  men  in  casemates  suffer  less  from  its  fumes.  (L.  13.) 
The  importance  of  this  latter  property  in  a  fortress,  or  a  ship, 
will  be  at  once  apparent. 

It  seems  a  disadvantage  of  this  material  as  compared  with  gun- 
powder that  it  explodes  at  a  lower  temperature,  possibly  at  136°  0. 
(277°  F.);  but  against  the  greater  liability  to  accident  arising 
from  this  cause  may  be  set  the  greatly  diminished  risk  of  explo- 
sion during  the  process  of  manufacture,  since  the  gun-cotton  is 
always  immersed  in  liquid,  except  in  the  final  drying ;  and  that 
may  be  performed,  if  desirable,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air.  Again,  if  it  should  be  considered  advisable  at  any  time,  it 
may  be  stored  in  water,  and  only  dried  in  small  quantities  when 
required  for  use. 

The  fact  that  gun-cotton  is  not  injured  by  damp  like  gun- 
powder, is  indeed  one  of  its  recommendations.  It  is  not  even  so 
liable  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  2  per  cent,  being 
the  usual  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture  found  in  it ;  and  should 
that  quantity  be  increased  through  any  extraordinary  conditions 
of  the  air,  the  gun-cotton  speedily  parts  with  its  excess  of  mois- 
ture when  the  air  returns  to  its  ordinary  state  of  dryness.  (A  6 
and  8.) 

But  a  still  more  important  chemical  advantage  which  gun-cot- 
ton possesses,  arises  from  its  being  perfectly  resolved  into  gases 
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on  explosion,  so  that  there  is  no  smoke  to  obscure  the  sight  of  the 
soldier  who  is  firing,  or  to  point  out  his  position  to  the  enemy ; 
and  no  residue  left  in  the  gun  to  be  got  rid  of  before  another 
charge  can  be  introduced. 

2.  MECHANICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

903,  At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  the  Mechanical  Members 
of  the  Committee  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  greater  effects 
are  produced  by  a  given  volume  of  gases  generated  from  gun- 
cotton  than  by  an  equal  volume  of  gases  generated  from  gun- 
powder ;  nevertheless,  from  the  facts  as  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee, such  contradiction  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  exist. 

The  great  waste  of  force  in  gunpowder  constitutes  an  important 
difference  between  it  and  gun-cotton,  in  which  there  is  no  waste. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff,*  the 
waste  in  gunpowder  is  68  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight,  and  only 
32  per  cent,  is  useful.  This  68  per  cent,  is  not  only  waste  in 
itself,  but  it  wastes  the  power  of  the  remaining  32  per  cent.  It 
wastes  it  mechanically,  by  using  up  a  large  portion  of  the  mechan- 
ical force  of  the  useftil  gases.  The  waste  of  gunpowder  issues 
from  the  gun  with  much  higher  velocity  than  the  projectile ;  and 
if  it  be  remembered  that  in  100  lbs.  of  usefiil  gunpowder  this  is 
68  lbs.,  it  will  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  32  lbs.  of  useful  gun- 
powder gas  must  be  employed  in  impelling  a  68-lb.  shot  com- 
posed of  the  refiise  of  gunpowder  itself. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  peculiar  feature  of  gun-cotton :  it  can 
be  exploded  in  any  quantity  instantaneously.  This  was  once 
considered  its  great  fault ;  but  it  was  only  a  fault  when  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  means  to  make  that  velocity  any  tiling  we  pleased. 
General  von  Lenk  has  discovered  the  mean  of  giving  gun-cotton 
any  velocity  of  explosion  that  is  required,  by  merely  varying  the 
mechanical  arrangements  under  which  it  is  used.  Gun-cotton  in 
his  hands  has  any  speed  of  explosion,  from  1  foot  per  second  to  1 
foot  in  y^T  of  a  second,  or  to  instantaneity.  The  instantaneous 
explosion  of  a  large  quantity  of  gun-cotton  is  made  use  of  when  it  is 

t  ^<W*  AnnaL,  4th  Series,  vol  xiL  p.  131. 
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required  to  produce  destructive  effects  on  the  Burrounding  material. 
The  slow  combustion  is  made  use  of  when  it  is  required  to  produce 
manageable  power,  as  in  the  case  of  gunnery.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  can  explode  a  large  mass  instantaneously,  we  get 
out  of  the  gases  so  exploded  the  greatest  possible  power,  because 
all  the  gas  is  generated  before  motion  commences,  and  this  is  the 
condition  of  maximum  effect.  It  is  found  that  the  condition 
necessary  to  produce  instantaneous  and  complete  explosion  is  the 
absolute  perfection  of  closeness  of  the  chamber  containing  the 
gun-cotton.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  first  ignited  gasee 
must  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  cotton ;  and  this  they  do 
(and  create  complete  ignition  throughout)  only  under  pressure. 
This  pressure  need  not  be  great.  For  example,  a  barrel-load  oi 
gun-cotton  will  produce  little  effect  and  very  slow  combustion 
when  out  of  the  barrel,  but  instantaneous  and  powerful  explosion 
when  shut  up  within  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  desire  gun-cotton  to  produce  mechan- 
ical work  and  not  destruction  of  materials,  we  must  provide  foi 
its  slower  combustion.  It  must  be  distributed  and  opened  out 
mechanically,  so  as  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  and  in  this  state  il 
can  be  made  to  act  even  more  slowly  than  gunpowder ;  and  the 
exact  limit  for  purposes  of  artillery  General  von  Lenk  has  found 
by  critical  experiments.  In  general  it  is  found  that  the  proportion 
i»{  11  lbs.  of  gun-cotton,  occupying  1  cubic  foot  of  space,  producei 
a  greater  force  than  gunpowder  (of  which  from  50  to  60  lbs. 
occupy  the  same  space),  and  a  force  of  the  nature  required  fof 
ordinary  artillery.  But  each  gun  and  each  kind  of  projectile 
requires  a  certain  density  of  cartridge.  Practically  gun-cotton  ii 
most  effective  in  guns  when  used  as  }  to  i  weight  of  powder,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  li'rth  of  the  length  of  the  powder  cartridge, 
and  of  such  density  that  11  lbs.  occupy  a  cubic  foot. 

The  mechanical  structure  of  the  cartridge  is  of  high  importance^ 
as  affecting  its  ignition.  The  cartridge  is  formed  of  a  mechanical 
arrangement  of  spun  cords ;  and  the  distribution  of  these,  the 
place  and  manner  of  ignition,  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  csr- 
tridge,  all  affect  the  time  of  complete  ignition.     (A.  19.;  L.  83.) 
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It  is  by  the  complete  mastery  he  has  gained  over  all  these  minute 
points  that  General  Lenk  is  enabled  to  give  to  the  action  of  gun- 
cotton  on  the  projectile  any  law  of  force  he  pleases. 

Even  at  the  present  high  price  of  cotton,  its  cost  of  production 
is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  gunpowder,  the  price  of  quantities 
being  compared  which  will  produce  equal  effects.    (L.  20.) 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS. 

904.  Gun-cotton  is  used  for  artillery  in  the  form  of  thread  or 
spun  yam.  In  this  simple  form  it  will  conduct  combustion  slowly 
in  the  open  air  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1  foot  per  second.  This 
thread  is  woven  into  a  texture  or  circular  web.  These  webs  are 
made  of  various  diameters ;  and  it  is  out  of  these  webs  that  com- 
mon rifle-cartridges  are  made,  merely  by  cutting  them  into  the 
proper  lengths,  and  enclosing  them  in  stiff  cylinders  of  paste- 
board, which  form  the  cartridge.  In  this  shape  its  combustion  in 
the  open  air  takes  place  at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second.  In 
these  cylindrical  webs  it  is  also  used  to  fill  explosive  shells,  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  employed  in  this  shape  to  pass  in  through  the 
neck  of  the  shell.  Gun-cotton  thread  is  spun  into  ropes  in  the 
usual  way,  up  to  2  inches  diameter,  hollow  in  the  centre.  This 
is  the  form  used  for  blasting  and  mining  purposes ;  it  combines 
great  density  with  speedy  explosion,  and  in  this  form  it  is  con- 
veniently coiled  in  casks  and  stowed  in  boxes.  The  gun-cotton 
yam  is  used  directly  to  form  cartridges  for  large  guns,  by  being 
wound  round  a  bobbin,  so  as  to  form  a  spindle  like  that  used  in 
spinning-mills.  Tlie  bobbin  is  a  hollow  tube  of  paper  or  wood. 
The  object  of  the  wooden  rod  is  to  secure  in  all  cases  the  necessary 
length  of  chamber  in  the  gun  required  for  the  most  effective  ex- 
plosion. The  gun-cotton  circular  web  is  enclosed  in  tubes  of 
India-rubber  cloth  to  form  a  match-line,  in  which  form  it  is  most 
convenient,  and  travels  with  speed  and  certainty. 

905.  Conveyance  and  Storage  of  Own-Cotton, — It  results  from 
the  forgoing  facts  that  1  lb.  of  gun-cotton  produces  the  effect  of 
more  than  3  lbs.  of  gunpowder  in  artillery.  Tliis  is  a  material 
advantage,  whether  it  be  carried  by  men,  by  horses,  or  in  wagons. 
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It  may  be  placed  in  store  and  preserved  with  great  safety.  (L. 
7  and  16.)  The  danger  from  explosion  does  not  arise  until  it  ia 
confined,  as  it  simply  burns  intensely  in  the  open  air.  It  may 
become  damp  and  even  perfectly  wet  without  injury,  and  may  be 
dried  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  of  great  value  in  ships 
of  war ;  and  in  case  of  danger  from  fire,  the  magazine  may  be 
submerged  without  injury. 

906,  Practical  use  in  Artillery. — ^It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the 
foregoing  general  facts  how  gun-cotton  keeps  the  gun  clean,  and 
requires  less  windage,  and  therefore  performs  much  better  in  con- 
tinuous firing.  In  gunpowder  there  is  68  per  cent,  of  refuse,  or 
the  matter  of  fouling.  In  gun-cotton  there  is  no  residuum,  and 
therefore  no  fouling. 

Experiments  made,  by  the  Austrian  Committee  proved  that  100 
rounds  could  be  fired  with  gun-cotton  against  30  rounds  of  gun- 
powder. 

In  firing  ordnance  with  gun-cotton,  the  gun  does  not  heat  to 
any  important  extent.  Experiments  showed  that  100  rounds 
Were  fired  with  a  6-pounder  in  34  minutes,  and  the  gun  was  raised 
by  gun-cotton  to  only  122°  Fahrenheit,  whilst  100  rounds  with 
gunpowder  took  100  minutes,  and  raised  the  temperature  to  such 
a  degree  that  water  was  instantly  evaporated.  The  firing  with 
the  gunpowder  was  therefore  discontinued ;  but  the  rapid  firing 
with  the  gun-cotton  was  continued  up  to  180  rounds  without  any 
inconvenience.  (L.  9.)  The  absence  of  fouling  allows  all  the 
mechanism  of  a  gun  to  have  more  exactness  than  where  allowance 
is  made  for  fouling.  The  absence  of  smoke  promotes  rapid  firing 
and  exact  aim. 

907.  The  fact  of  smaller  recoil  from  a  gun  charged  with  gun- 
cotton  is  established  by  direct  experiment ;  its  value  is  two-thirds 
of  the  recoil  from  gunpowder — the  projectile  effect  being  equal. 
(L.  5.)  To  understand  this  may  not  be  easy.  The  waste  of  the 
solids  of  gunpowder  accounts  for  one  part  of  the  saving,  as  in  100 
lbs.  of  gunpowder  68  lbs.  have  to  be  projected  in  addition  to  the 
shot,  and  at  much  higher  speed.  The  remainder  Greneral  von 
Lenk  attributes  to  the  different  law  of  combustion ;  but  the  fact 
is  established. 
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The  comparative  advantage  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  for 
producing  high  velocities  is  shown  in  the  following  experiment 
with  a  Krupp's  cast-steel  gun,  6-pounder.  An  ordinary  charge, 
30  oz.  powder,  produced  1338  feet -per  second.  A  charge  of  13^ 
oz.  gun-cotton  produced  1563  feet. 

The  comparative  advantage  in  shortness  of  gun  is  shown  in 
the  following  experiments  with  a  12-pounder : — 

Charge.  Length  of  gun.  Yelocltjr. 

Gunpowder 49>oo2.*  13^  calibres.                  1400 

Gun-cotton 15*9   "  10          "                       1426 

•*          17-0   "  9          "                       140a 

Ad/wirdage  in  Weight  of  Crun. — The  fact  of  the  recoil  being 
less,  in  the  ratio  of  2:3,  enables  a  less  weight  of  gun  to  be 
employed  as  well  as  a  shorter  gun,  without  the  disadvantage  to 
practice  arising  from  lightness  of  gun.     (L.  5.) 

908,  Endv/rance  of  Oun. — ^Bronze  and  cast-iron  guns  have 
been  fired  1000  rounds  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
endurance  of  the  gun. 

909,  Application  to  destructive  Explosions.^ — Explosion  ofk 
Shells. — ^From  some  unexplained  difference  in  the  action  of  gun- 
cotton,  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  of  result  as  compared 
with  gunpowder ;  namely,  the  same  shell  is  exploded  by  tlie  same 
quantity  of  gas  into  more  than  double  the  number  of  pieces. 
Tliis  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  velocity  of 
explosion  when  the  gun-cotton  is  confined  very  closely  in  very 
small  spaces.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity,  that  the  stronger  the 
shell  the  smaller  the  fragments  into  whicli  it  is  broken.     (L.  17.) 

910,  Miniyig  Uses. — The  fact  that  the  action  of  gun-cotton 
is  violent  and  rapid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  resistance  it  en- 
counters, tells  us  the  secret  of  its  far  higher  eflScacy  in  mining 
than  gunpowder.  The  stronger  the  rock  the  less  gun-cotton 
comparatively  with  gunpowder  is  necessary  for  the  effect;  so 
much  so  that,  while  gun-cotton  is  stronger  than  powder  as  3  to  1 
in  artillery,  it  is  stronger  in  the  proportion  of  6*274  :  1  in  a 

♦  Ordinary  charge  of  powder. 

f  See  also  results  of  recent  experiments  (967). 
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strong  and  solid  rock,  weight  for  weight  It  is  the  hoUow  rope 
form  which  is  used  for  blasting.  Its  power  of  splitting  op  the 
material  can  be  regulated  at  will. 

911.  Against  the  Gates  of  a    City. — It  is  a  well-known  fact 

that  a  bag  of  gunpowder  nailed  on  the  gates  of  a   city  will  blow 

them  open.     In  this  case  gun-cotton  would  fail ;  a  bag  of  gnn- 

cotton   exploded   in  the   same  way  is 

powerless.    If  1  ounce  of  gunpowder  is 

exploded  in  scales  the  balance  ia  tlirowii 

down;  with  an  equal  force  of  gim-cottoa 

the  scale-pan  is  not  depressed.    To  blow 

up  tlie  gates  of  a  city,  a  very  few  pounds 

of  gun-cotton  carried  in  the  hand  of  a 

single  man  will  he  sufficient;  only  he 

must  know  its  nature.     In  a  bag  it  is 

harmless;  exploded  in  a  box  it  will  shatter  the  gates  to  atoms. 

913.  Aijainntthv  Palhades  of  a  Fortification. — A  small  square 
box  containing  25  lbs.  merely  flung  down  close  to  them,  will  open 
a  passage  for  troops.  In  an  actual  experiment  on  palisades  a  foot 
diameter  and  S  feet  high,  driven  3  feet  into  the  ground,  backed  by 


Bridge  of  oak,  IS  inches  Bcanllii^  31  feet  %\ 


a  second  row  of  8  inches  diamet^,  a  box  of  25  lbs.  cut  a  clean 
opening  9  feet  wide  (Fig.  410).  On  this  three  times  the  weight  of 
gunpowder  produced  no  effect  whatever,  except  to  blackeji  the 
piles. 

913.  Against  Bridges. — A  strong  bridge  of  oak  (Fig.  411), 
12  inches  scantling,  24  feet  span,  was  shattered  to  atoms  (Fi^  41S) 
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bj  a  small  box  of  25  lbs.  laid  on  its  centre :  the  bridge  was  no^ 
broken,  it  was  shivered. 

014.    Under  Water. — Two  tiers  of  piles  10  inches  thick,  in 
water  13  feet  deep,  with  stones  between  them,  were  blown  up  by 

Flo.  413. 

1  ^ 


Bridge  of  oak,  gbatWred  to  atoms  hj  a  box  of  29  Iba.  of  giuiHMtloiu 

a  barrel  of  100  lbs.  gun-cotton  placed  3  feet  from  the  face,  and  8 
feet  tinder  water.  It  made  a  clean  sweep  tlirough  a  radius  of  15 
feet,  and  raised  the  water  200  feet.  In  Venice,  a  barrel  of  400 
Ibfl."  placed  near  a  sloop  in  10  feet  wat«r  at  18  feet*  distance, 
shattered  it  to  pieces  and  threw  the  fragments  to  a  height  of  400 
feet  (Fig.  413). 

All  experiments  made  by  the  Austrian  Artillery  Committee 
were  eondncted  on  a  grand  scale — 36  batteries  of  6  and  12- 
pounders  having  been  constructed  for  gun-cotton,  and  practised 

*  The  olBcdal  record  ^m  which  tho  author  liaa  copied  these  illuBlrationt  itates 
this  distance  to  have  beeo  S4  feet  The  local  effect  of  gun^cottoD  ia  shown  bj  Figa. 
tl4  and  416— •  IMb.  box  laid  oo  the  side  of  a  bridge. 
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with  tlist  material.  '  The  reports  of  the  OomnuBBioiiera  are  all 
based  on  trials  with  ordnance  from  6-pomiderB  to  48-pounderB 
smooth-bore  and  rifled  cannon.     The  trials  with  small  fire-arms 


have  been  comparatively  few,  and  are  not  reported  on.  The 
trials  for  blasting  and  mining  purposes  were  also  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Imperial  Engineers  Committee,  and  several  reports 
have  been  made  on  the  subject. 


EBbct  of  a  2G-lb.  box  of  guD'^ottoo,  laid 


The  Committee  desire  to  put  upon  record  their  conviction  that 
the  subject  has  neither  chemically  nor  mechanically  received  the 
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thorongh  investigation  which  it  deserves.  There  remain  many 
exact  measures  still  to  be  made,  and  many  important  data 
to  be  obtained.  The  phenomena  attending  the  explosion  of  both 
gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  have  to  be  investigated,  both  as  to  the 
temperatures  generated  in  the  act  of  explosion,  and  the  nature  of 
the  compounds  which  result  from  them  under  circumstances 
strictly  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  artillery  practice ;  and 
until  these  are  accurately  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  apparent  contradictions  between  the  mechanical  phe- 
nomena which  result  from  the  employment  of  gun-cotton  gases 
and  gunpowder  gases,  when  employed  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
mechanical  work. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT. 

915.  I*  Syttem  of  Mannfacture  of  Oun-Cotton  as  carried 
OB  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Ettabllshment*    By  F.  A.  Abel, 

P.  R.  S. — (1)  The  cotton  employed  is  of  superior  quality,  tolera- 
bly firee  from  seed ;  it  is  carded  loosely,  twisted,  and  made  up 
into  skeins  before  conversion.  The  strands  of  the  cotton  compo- 
sing the  skeins  are  of  two  sizes — ^the  larger  being  intended  for 
oannon-cartridges,  and  the  other  for  small-arm  cartridges  and 
bnnterg. 

916,  (2)  Preparatory  Preparation  of  the  Cotton. — The  cotton, 
made  up  into  skeins  weighing  about  3  ounces  each,  is  washed  in 
a  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  of  the  specific  gravity  1*02, 
being  immersed  in  the  boiling  solution  for  a  short  time.  Upon 
xemoval  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  skeins  are  placed  in  a 
centrifugal  machine,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid 
is  separated.  The  skeins  are  now  washed  in  clear  running  water, 
either  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  else  by  washing  each  skein  by  hand  for  a  few  minutes.  They 
are  then  again  worked  in  a  centrifugal  machine  and  afterwards 
dried — ^in  summer  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  during  winter  in  a 
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drying-honse  heated  by  air-pipes  to  between  30**  and  88®  C. ;  tb 
latter  plan  usually  takes  four  or  five  days. 

917.  (3)  Production  of  the  Oun-Cotton, — The  nitric  acid  em 
ployed  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*53,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  \ 
specific  gravity  of  1*82.  They  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  a 
three  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitri* 
acid. 

Two  skeins  (about  6  ounces)  of  the  cotton  are  immersed  at  <m( 
time  in  the  mixed  acids,  and  moved  about  for  a  few  moment 
with  iron  paddles.  They  are  then  raised  upon  a  grating  abov( 
the  level  of  the  acids  and  submitted  to  gentle  pressure ;  thenci 
they  are  transferred  to  covered  stone  jars,  each  of  which  receive 
six  skeins  of  known  weight.  The  jars  are  then  weighed,  some  o1 
the  mixed  acids  being  added  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  proportioi 
of  acids  up  to  lOJ^  lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  cotton. 

The  jars  are  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cool  place ;  ii 
summer  they  should  be  placed  in  cold  water.  When  that  perioc 
has  elapsed,  the  acid  is  separated  from  the  cotton,  as  far  as  peed 
ble,  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  as  before  described.  Th< 
men  working  the  machine  are  protected  from  the  fumes  of  tb 
acids  by  a  wooden  partition.  The  acids  removed  fix>m  the  cottoi 
are  not  used  again  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton. 

The  skeins  of  gun-cotton  are  at  once  removed  from  the  centrifii 
gal  machine  to  perforated  receptacles,  which  are  immersed  in  \ 
stream,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  least  three  weeks 
Each  skein  is  afterwards  separately  rinsed  in  the  stream  to  remove 
mechanical  impurities,  and  the  water  is  then  separated  by  the  oen 
trifugal  machine. 

The  gim-cotton  is  next  submitted  to  treatment  with  a  solntioi 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  in  the  preliminary  process,  and  agaii 
washed  after  the  alkaline  liquid  has  been  expressed.  When  tiM 
skeins  have  been  allowed  to  dry  tolerably  by  simple  exposure  t< 
air,  they  are  placed  in  a  large  wooden  tub  containing  a  solutioi 
of  silicate  of  soda,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  15**  C.  Thii 
solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*072,  and  is  prepared  « 
required  from  a  solution  of  spec.  grav.  1*216.    The  cotton  remaiu 
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one  hour  in  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  which  is  supposed  to 
exercise  two  ftinctions : — 

(a)  That  of  protecting  the  cotton  by  acting  as  a  varnish  upon 
the  fibres. 

(J)  That  of  retarding  its  combustion. 

Upon  removal  of  the  gun-cotton  from  the  bath  of  water-glass, 
the  liquid  is  partly  expressed  by  hand,  and  afterwards  more  fiiUy 
by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  skeins  must  then  be 
thoroughly  dried.  They  are  aft;erward8  immersed  in  running 
water  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  each  skein  subsequently  washed 
by  hand.  The  water  having  been  extracted  by  the  centriiugal 
machine,  the  gun-cotton  is  removed  to  the  drying-house,  where 
it  remains  eight  or  ten  days.  Its  manufacture  is  then  com- 
pleted. 

The  gun-cotton  is  packed  in  ordinary  deal  boxes  lined  with 
paper,  and  kept  in  dry  magazines  until  required  to  be  made  into 
cartridges,  &c. 

Well-organized  arrangements  are  employed  for  mixing  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  immersing  the  cotton,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  various  other  operations  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture. 

918.  II.  On  the  €ompo«itloii,  and  some  Properties,  of 
Speelmens  of  Onn-C^tton  prepared  at  the  Austrian  Oov- 
ernment  l¥orks.  By  F.  A.  Abel,  F.  R.  S.  —  (4)  Several 
specimens  of  gun-cotton  prepared  at  the  Imperial  Factory  at  Hir- 
tenberg,  near  Vienna,*  being  the  descriptions  manufactured  for 
cannon,  for  shells,  and  for  small  arms,  were  submitted  to  chemical 
examination,  to  determine  the  following  points : — 

{a)  The  proportion  of  hydroscopic  moisture  existing  in  them, 
under  normal  conditions. 

(h)  The  composition  of  the  different  specimens  of  gun-cotton. 

{c)  The  proportion  and  nature  of  their  mineral  constituents. 

(5) "I.  The  proportion  of  moisture  expelled  from  the  samples  of 
gun-cotton,  by  exposure  to  desiccation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 

*  Several  of  these  specimens  were  taken  from  ammunition,  ftc,  which  were  being 
uBed  at  the  time,  for  experimental  praetice,  hj  the  AustriaQ  authorities. 
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acid,  was  very  noiform.  The  specimen 
the  condition  in  which  thej  were  fom 
containing  them,  and  after  their  expoeu 
perate  and  moderately  dry  atmosphere, 
hydroscopic  moifitore  fonnd  in  the  gu 
Further  experiments,  relating  to  the  hy 
gun-cotton,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

919.  (6)  II.  The  composition  oft 
gun-cotton,  i.  e,,  the  proportion  of  hydro 
replaced,  in  the  original  cotton,  by  h; 
mined  by  the  synthetical  method  first 
in  his  examination  of  the  substitution 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cotton.*  Th 
cotton  were  digested  in  the  cold,  for  twt 
holic  solution  of  sulphhydride  of  potasei 
prescribed  by  Mr.  Hadow ;  and  the  red 
in  each  case  was  thoroughly  washed  ar 
after  weighing,  were  proved  to  be  free 
by  the  ignition  of  portions  with  hyd 
indications  of  the  existence  of  nitrogt 
obtained. 

The  percentage  of  cotton  obtained  b 
from  four  specimens  of  the  gun-cotton  t 


Theee  results  show,  as  might  have 
method  of  treatment  of  the  cotton  ado 
tained  at  the  Austriaii  works  consist,  vc 
highly  explosive  variety  of  gun-cotton,  i 
Cm  H„  Ok,  9  N0„  as  is  shown  by  a  com 
bers  with  Mr.  Hadow's  lesolts,  and  wii 
age  number : — 

*  "  Quart.  JouriL  Chem.  Sociatj^i" 
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Bj  synthesis. 

0    ' 


Oottoa  found  in         TT«iiAw  ^7  snslyils.  By 

Austrian  samples.       umow.  Hadow.  oaloolation. 

55.20 

55.07  55.13  54.6     55.19  54.54 

55«3 
54'97 

990.  (7)  in.  The  proportions  of  non-volatile  matter  or  ash 
contained  in  the  Bpeeimens  of  gun-cotton  were  determined  in 
the  following  manner.  The  weighed  gun-cotton  was  thoroughly 
moistened  with  distilled  water ;  it  was  then  cut  into  small  frag^ 
ments,  and  these  were  projected  from  time  to  time  into  a  deep 
platinum  vessel  heated  to  dull  redness.  In  this  manner  the  gun- 
cotton  was  decomposed  very  gradually,  the  expulsion  of  the  vola- 
tile portions  being  placed  under  such  complete  control  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  mechanical  dispersion  of  portions  of 
the  ash.  The  heat  was  finally  raised  sufficiently  to  bum  off  any 
small  quantity  of  residual  carbon.  From  the  ash  thus  obtained, 
the  proportion  was  calculated  upon  the  dry  gun-cotton.  Results 
obtained  by  this  method  from  several  determinations,  with  the 
same  specimen  of  gun-cotton,  were  closely  concordant ;  but  those 
furnished  by  different  specimens  varied  slightly. 

The  following  were  the  main  percentage  results  obtained  :— 

(a)  From  a  si>eciinen  of  gun-cotton  prepared  for  cannon i  .14  per  cent. 

(&)  From  a  specimen  of  gun-cotton  prepared  for  small  arms  and  shells 0*41         " 

(c)  From  a  specimen  of  gun-cotton  prepared  for  blasting  purposes 1.90        " 

(This  specimen  was  slightly  discolored,  made  from  a  lower 
quality  of  cotton,  and  not  so  perfectly  washed  as  {a)  and  (J).) 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  furnished  by  the  gun-cotton  in  these 
experiments  demonstrated  the  existenc^e  of  some  differences  m  the 
proportions  of  the  several  mineral  constituents  of  the  different 
specimens.     The  ash  from  (a)  consisted  of 

Silicic  acid 0*71  per  cent  in  the  cotton. 

Lime 0*13         "  " 

Magnesia trace. 

Oxide  of  iron trace. 

Alkalies 0-15         "  " 

Sulphuric  acid trace. 
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That  furnished  by  specimen  (J)  consisted  principally  of  lime ;  it 
contained  besides  traces  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alkalies, 
and  only  a  small  trace  of  silicic  acid. 
The  ash  from  (c)  consisted  of 

Sand  and  day o*75  P^r  cent,  in  the  cotton. 

Silicic  acid,  soluble ^^'53  "  ^ 

Lime 0-17  "  " 

AlkaUet 030  "  " 

Magnesia ^ 

Oxide  of  iron Vtracet. 

Sulphuric  acid J 

Tlie  ash  was  determined  for  comparison  in  a  specimen  of  cotton 
obtained  from  the  Austrian  Works  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  preparatory  purifying  processes  (treatment  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  long-continued  washing).  The  results  obtained  fur- 
nished a  mean  of  0*63  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  principally 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  contained  a  small  proportion  of  insolu- 
ble matter  (clay  and  sand),  traces  of  soluble  silicic  acid,  and  of 
alkalies. 

The  above  determinations  and  analyses  of  the  ash  in  the  gun- 
cotton  and  in  the  unconverted  cotton  show  that  no  result  of  the 
slightest  practical  importance,  in  the  direction  supposed  to  be 
aimed  at,  is  obtained  by  the  treatment  with  solution  of  soluble 
glass,  to  which  the  purified  gun-cotton  is  submitted,  according  to 
the  Austrian  system  of  manufacture. 

Jt  is  evident  that,  by  the  washing  in  running  water  for  five  or 
six  hours,  and  subsequent  rinsing  of  each  skein,  after  the  treat- 
ment with  silicate  of  soda,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  which  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  introduced  into  the  cotton  is  again  ex- 
tracted, only  traces  being  retained  by  the  cotton,  besides  a  very 
small  proportion  of  silica  in  the  form  of  pulverulent  silicate  of 
lime,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  glass  by  the 
lime-salts  in  the  spririg  or  river  water.  It  will  be  observed  thai, 
in  specimen  (J)  of  gun-cotton,  the  proportion  of  non-volatile  con- 
stituents is  actually  even  less  than  that  found  in  the  purified  bat 
unconverted  cotton — a  fact  which  is  evidently  due  to  the  aolvoit 
action  of  the  acids  upon  portions  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the 
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cotton.  In  the  place  of  the  comparatively  large  proportions  of 
lime  and  magnesia  in  the  original  cotton,  the  product  which,  after 
separation  from  the  acids  by  very  long-continued  washing,  &c., 
has  been  submitted  to  treatment  with  soluble  glass  and  again 
washed,  contains  some  small  quantities  (necessarily  variable  in  a 
product  of  manufacture)  of  impurities  (clay  and  sand)  derived 
from  the  water  used,  and  of  silicic  acid  in  combination  with  lime 
and  also  with  soda,  minute  quantities  of  the  soluble  glass  having 
escaped  removal  or  decomposition  in  the  final  washing  process. 
Supposing  that  the  maximum  proportion  of  silicates  (1  per  cent.) 
found  in  the  above  determinations  existed  entirely  in  the  form  of 
soluble  glass  in  the  finished  gun-cotton,  a  piece  of  twist  12  ft.  10 
in.  in  length,  and  of  the  size  used  for  artillery  purposes  (i  inch 
thick),  would  contain  only  one  grain  of  soluble  glass.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  no  protective  effect  nor  retardation  in  the 
explosion  of  the  gun-cotton  can  result  from  the  treatment  with 
soluble  glass  to  which  it  is  submitted. 

93 1  •  Experiments  on  the  Hy(p*otcoplc  Properties  of  the 
Austrian  Gun-Cotton. — (8)  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
proportion  of  moisture  contained,  under  normal  conditions,  in  the 
specimens  of  Austrian  gun-cotton  was  found  to  be  very  uniform, 
the  main  proportion  being  fixed  at  2  per  cent,  by  the  results  of 
several  experiments. 

Some  gun-cotton  prepared  from  ordinary  cotton-wool,  and 
having  the  same  composition  as  the  Austrian  samples — but  not 
having  been  submitted  to  the  preparatory  or  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  alkali,  nor  to  the  very  long-continued  washing — was 
examined  with  regard  to  its  hygroscopic  properties  in  comparison 
with  the  Austrian  gun-cotton.  The  proportion  of  moisture  exist- 
ing in  the  former,  under  ordinary  conditions,  was  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  average  proportion  in  the  Austrian 
samples. 

Some  experiments  were  instituted  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which 
the  Austrian  gun-cotton  would  absorb  moisture  on  exposure  to  a 
damp  atmosphere. 

The  specimens  experimented  with  were  first  thoroughly  dried 
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in  vouyuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  exposed  for  successive 
periods,  together  with  a  shallow  vessel  containing  water,  under  a 
capacious  bell-jar  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  The  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : — 

Period  of  ^potore  to  a  damp  atmosphere. 
Specimen.  ^^  2hpa.  4hra.  aOhrs.         80  hra.  72  bra. 

No.  1 1-35            ...  ...  3*15  •••  3*^7 

"    2 i*6o            ...  ...  3*21  ...  3*^5 

"    3 i»89  a. 15  ...  3*55 

"   4 1-73  2.00  ...  3»2i 

"    5 1*77  2>2i  ....  ....  ....            3*90 

These  results  show  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
gun-cotton  is  uniformly  rapid  up  to  the  point  where  2  per  cent, 
(the  normal  proportion  of  hygroscopic  moisture)  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  that,  when  this  point  has  been  attained,  the  absorp- 
tion of  further  moisture  proceeds  comparatively  very  slowly.* 
Several  experiments  were  made  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  rnaximum  amount  of  moisture  which  the  gun-cotton  would 
absorb  from  a  damp  confined  atmosphere.  The  great  rapidity 
with  which  the  specimens  operated  upon  parted  with  the  water 
absorbed,  on  exposure  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  after  the  ex- 
periments had  been  proceeded  with  for  some  days,  rendered  the 
attainment  of  accurate  numbers  very  difficult.  The  results,  how- 
ever, showed  very  definitely  that  no  important  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed  took  place  when  it  had  reached  from 
5*5  to  6  per  cent.  When  these  specimens  had  ceased  to  absorb 
moisture,  they  were,  after  the  last  weighing,  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  one  hour,  and  again 
weighed,  when  they  were  found  to  have  parted  with  very  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  proportion  of  water  absorbed.  After  further 
exposure  to  air  for  about  four  hours,  the  proportion  of  moisture 
retained  had  fallen  to  the  average  normal  percentage  (2  per  cent.), 
and  afterwards  evinced  no  further  tendency  to  decrease. 

*  Several  detenninations  of  the  moisture  in  cotton  rovings,  both  before  and  after 
treatment  with  alkali  (and  repeated  washing),  show  that  the  proportion  of  hygrosco- 
pic moisture  in  the  cotton  amounts  to  between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  this  amount  being 
reabsorbed  by  the  dried  cotton,  within  twenty-four  hours,  on  exposure  to  air. 
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Two  specimens  were  kept  confined  as  described,  together  with 
a  vessel  of  water,  for  several  weeks  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 
The  water  had  then  condensed,  in  numerous  minute  globules,  up- 
on the  projecting  filaments  of  the  gun-cotton ;  the  specimens  were 
therefore  very  highly  charged  with  moisture.  In  this  condition  they 
were  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  within  one 
hour  and  a  half  they  contained  only  about  4*5  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture. After  the  lapse  of  a  second  similar  period,  the  moisture  had 
decreased  to  about  3  per  cent  (8-16  in  one  specimen  and  2*78  in 
the  other).  When  again  weighed,  afl«r  a  lapse  of  about  four 
hours,  the  percentage  of  water  had  fallen,  in  both,  to  the  average 
proportion. 

Experiments  corresponding  to  the  above  were  made  with  the 
specimen  of  gun-cotton  referred  to  above  as  having  been  prepared 
from  common  cotton-wool.  The  rate  of  absorption  of  moisture 
of  this  specimen  was  found  to  be  decidedly  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  Austrian  gun-cotton ;  but  they  very  closely  resembled 
each  other  as  regarded  the  rapidity  with  which  they  again  part- 
ed, spontaneously,  with  the  moisture  absorbed  from  a  damp  at- 
mosphere, and  the  average  proportion  ultimately  retained.  The 
differences  noted  in  the  rate  of  absorption  of  moisture  between 
the  two  varieties  of  gun-cotton,  is  most  probably  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  their  mechanical  condition.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
Austrian  gun-cotton  used  in  these  experiments  were  picked  asun- 
der, as  loosely  as  possible,  instead  of  being  exposed  in  the  form 
of  twists  ;  the  difference  thus  established  in  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  did  not  affect,  to  any  great  extent,  their 
relative  hygroscopic  properties.  It  was  found  impracticable, 
however,  to  reduce  the  gun-cotton  rovings  to  the  same  mechan- 
ical condition  as  the  gun-cotton  prepared  from  finely  carded 
wool. 

933.    It  appears  from  the  results  above  described,  that — 

{a)  The  proportion  of  moisture  absorbed  and  retained,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  by  the  gun-cotton  is  about  double  that 
contained  under  similar  conditions  in  good  gunpowder  (which 
averages  one  per  cent.). 
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(i)  Qun-cottOQ  poBsesBes  no  tendency  to  i 
that  proportion,  unless  in  very  damp  Bitaa 
those  circumstances  the  proportion  of  moi 
ed.  Moreover  its  capacity  for  retaining  w( 
proportion)  is  so  feeble  that,  however  hi] 
dentally  become  impregnated  with  moistn 
taneooslj  to  its  original  condition  of  drynt 
to  the  open  air  for  a  few  houre.  In  thee 
important  advantages  over  gunpowder;  1 
contains,  under  normal  conditions,  leas  mo 
it  exhibits  great  tendency  to  ahsorb  wate 
phere,  which  it  continuea  to  exert  until  it  £ 
Moreover  gunpowder,  when  once  damp,  & 
serviceable  condition  without  being  again  i 
porating  and  subsequent  processes.     *     * 

093.  IV.  Inrormatton  flven  by  Bar 
and  JulT  14,  1§63.— 1.  What  Weight  of  i 
der  gi/ve  equal  effectn  t — In  accordance  witl 
produces  the  same  eflfect  as  three  tim^  its 
which  proportion,  under  certain  circumsta 
to  six  times  its  weight  of  gunpowder ;  for 
in  proportion  to  gunpowder  is  the  greater 
offered  to  the  charge  by  the  sides  which  e 
fjas  can  escape  at  the  heginning  of  the  exjtl 

994.  2,  What  hvike  of  each  give  egii 
required  for  a  gun-cotton  cartridge,  to  pro 
scarcely  half  as  large  as  that  of  a  gnnpow< 
only  made  equally  lai^  or  slightly  larger 
stances  should  demand  it. 

935.  3.  Is  the  effect  more  constant  w 
gunpowder  f — The  effect  of  small  fire-an 
general  is  considerably  more  uniform  and 
of  gun-cotton  than  with  gunpowder,  prov 
and  cartridge  has  been  taken. 

That  superiority  gun-cotton  partly  owei 
cess  by  which  I  have  produced  it,  and  parti 
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tion  of  the  cartridge,  which  can  only  be  attamed  by  its  r^ular 
texture,  using  it  in  the  shape  of  cotton-yam. 

936«  4.  Which  admits  of  mare  precise  aim? — On  account  of 
the  more  constant  effect  of  gun-cotton,  and  because  its  use  prevents 
fouling  of  the  gun,  which  further  admits  to  reduce  the  space  be- 
tween shot  and  barrel,  and  on  account  of  less  heating  of  the  gun, 
as  well  as  by  the  uniform  position  of  the  cartridge,  there  must  be 
a  more  precise  aim  of  shot  with  gun-cotton — ^which,  moreover, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  experience. 

•97.  5.  Which  occasions  least  recoil  f — Chiefly  on  account 
of  the  smaller  space  of  time  the  projectile  requires  to  pass 
through  the  barrel  of  a  gun  to  attain  a  certain  initial  velocity, 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  less  than  with  the  use  of  gunpowder.  It 
may  be  stated  that,  by  the  oflScial  trials  of  the  Commissioners  in 
the  year  1860,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  with  gun-cotton  was  found  to 
be  0*68  of  that  with  gunpowder. 

938.  6.  What  is  the  relative  effect  as  tofmdingf — Except 
an  extremely  small  residuum  of  carbon,  there  is  no  deposit  with 
the  use  of  gun-cotton.  The  barrel  of  a  gun  requires  no  cleaning 
out ;  there  is  no  chemical  effect  upon  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
steel,  or  bronze  barrels  by  using  gun-cotton  cartridges. 

939.  7.  Is  gun-cotton  liable  to  decay  when  stored  f — Gun- 
cotton  has  been  stored  like  gunpowder  for  twelve  years,  usually 
packed  in  wooden  boxes :  and  no  trace  of  alteration  has  been  dis- 
covered. My  own  experiments  go  back  as  far  as  1846,  and  have 
given  most  favorable  results  in  this  respect. 

930.  8.  How  is  it  affected  hy  water  oi*  damp  f — Gun-cotton 
placed  under  water  is  unalterable.  By  the  transformation  of  or- 
dinary cotton  into  gun-cotton,  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  hy- 
groscopic property,  so  that  gun-cotton,  properly  manufactured, 
resists  the  influence  of  damp  much  better  than  gunpowder :  and 
moreover  it  cannot,  like  gunpowder,  get  permanently  spoiled 
thereby.  Gun-cotton,  if  dried  in  the  open  air,  contains  2  per  cent, 
moisture  ;  ordinary  cotton,  about  6  per  cent.  Gun-cotton,  placed 
in  a  room  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  after  thirty-three 
days  of  exposure  contained  8  per  cent,  moisture,  whilst  under  the 
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same  circnmstances  gunpowder  was  saturated  with  79*9  per  cent 
of  water ;  some  weeks  afterwards  the  whole  saltpetre  of  the  gun- 
powder was  converted  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  saltpetre, 
whilst  gnn-cotton  took  no  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  water  as  a 
maximum  saturation. 

931.  9.  Which  admitg  of  most  rapid  firing  f — The  gun 
being  heated  considerably  less  by  using  cotton  cartridges,  the 
absence  of  a  noteworthy  residuum  and  smoke  admits  of  a  more 
easy  manipulation  and  sighting  of  the  gun,  and  thereby  secures 
a  more  continuous  and  rapid  fire. 

It  may  be  stated  that  100  rounds  with  gun-cotton  were  fired  in 
thirty-four  minutes,  and  the  barrel  was  heated  to  fifty  d^rees 
Cent. ;  whilst  100  rounds  with  gunpowder  cartridge  in  100  min- 
utes heated  the  gun  so  much  that  water  dropped  on  the  barrel 
inmiediately  evaporated  with  noise,  though  tliree  times  as  much 
time  was  required  with  the  powder  charges.  The  Commissionen 
continued  the  trials  with  gun-cotton  up  to  180  rounds  without  any 
danger  from  heating  being  apprehended,  whilst  the  Commission- 
ers thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  not  to  continue 
firing  with  powder  charges  under  the  above  circumstances. 

933.  10.  What  effect  hds  gun-aytton  on  the  coolness  and  dean- 
ness  of  the  gun  t — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  with  the 
use  of  gun-cotton,  fire-arms  remain  considerably  cooler  than  with 
gunpowder :  and  the  slight  residuum  has  no  influence  upon  the 
effect  of  the  gun. 

933.  11 .  How  far  is  it  adapted  for  hreech-loading  ? — Th^e 
being  no  fouling  of  the  gun,  it  follows  that  with  the  use  of  breech- 
loaders the  construction  of  the  breech  may  be  kept  quite  tight 

934.  12.  How  is  it  for  precision  of  aim  ? — ^Under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  aim  is  not  disturbed  or  interrupted,  there  being 
no  smoke  attending  the  discharge  of  the  gun. 

935.  13.  Has  it  any  special  advantages  in  forts^  ships^  and 
casern  a^sf — From  many  experiments,  but  especially  from  the 
official  trials  made  in  the  casemates  of  the  fortress  of  Comom  in 
the  year  1853,  it  results  that  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  the  firing  with  powder  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  there 
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was  no  trouble  or  molestation  in  any  way  to  those  serving  the 
gnns  with  the  use  of  gun-cotton  cartridges. 

The  trials  in  the  fortress  of  Comorn  were  made  in  casemates, 
ventilation  being  intentionally  obviated.  After  fifteen  rounds 
with  powder  cartridges,  further  sighting  of  the  gun  was  impossi- 
ble ;  after  forty-six  rounds,  one  of  the  men  serving  the  gun  fell 
into  convulsions  of  suffocation ;  a  second  man  being  ordered  in 
the  place  of  the  first  disabled  man,  got  immediately  sick  on  enter- 
ing the  casemate  ;  the  rest  of  the  men  were  more  or  less  stupefied ; 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  firing  after  fifty  rounds  given  in  eighty 
minutes.  By  using  gun-cotton  cartridges,  on  the  contrary,  after 
fifty  rounds  the  men  serving  the  gun  felt  not  the  least  molestation, 
and  the  aim  was  always  clearly  visible. 

936.  14.  IIow  is  it  adapted  for  mining  f — The  more  accel- 
erated effect  of  gun-cotton,  and  the  possibility  of  enclosing  in  the 
same  space  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  gases,  especially 
direct  us  to  employ  gun-cotton  where  it  is  desired  to  attain  an 
energetic  effect  for  mining  purposes,  for  example,  to  secure  har- 
bors by  means  of  sea-mines.  , 

937.  15.  What  is  the  relative  danger  of  manufacture  f — In 
the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  every  manipulation,  up  to  its  final 
accomplishment,  is  without  any  danger  whatever,  whilst  with  the 
manuiacture  of  gunpowder  danger  of  explosion  exists  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  operation. 

93 8.  16.  What  is  the  comparative  ri^k  in  conveyance  ? — The 
smaller  weight  of  gun-cotton,  as  well  as  the  smaller  volume  of  it 
for  an  equal  effect,  favors  the  conveyance  of  gun-cotton  consider- 
ably ;  and  it  may  be  taken  moreover  into  consideration  that  the 
dangerous  "  getting  to  dust"  of  powder  cannot  take  place  witli 
gun-cotton. 

The  transport  of  gun-cotton  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  of  Austria  under  intentionally  diflicult  circumstances,  has 
always  been  effected  without  difiiculty. 

939.  17.  ILnjo  is  it  adapted  for  sJiells  ? — Shells  filled  with 
gun-cotton  hold  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  material  for  the 
production  of  gases ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  both 
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compounds  that  gun-cotton  develops  far  quicker  the  gases  of 
combustion  tlian  gunpowder;  for  this  reason,  shells  filled  with 
gun-cotton  burst  into  at  least  double  the  number  of  pieces. 

940.  18.  h  it  liable  to  spontaneous  explosion  f — ^From  the 
last  Eeport,  dated  June,  1863,  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry 
appointed  by  the  Minister  for  War  to  report  on  that  subject,  and 
to  give  their  opinion,  and  which  is  submitted  to  you,  the  appre- 
hension of  self-explosion  has  in  no  way  any  foundation  w^hatever. 

Without  direct  ignition,  gun-cotton  may  detonate  between  iron 
and  iron  if  a  heavy  blow  be  struck ;  but  it  is  known  that  only 
that  part  explodes  which  was  hit,  without  communicating  igni- 
tion to  the  surrounding  particles.  If,  however,  even  with  an  iron 
hammer,  gun-cotton  be  struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  bronze  or  other 
soft  metals,  or  upon  stone,  no  detonation  can  take  place.  In 
every  report  of  the  Austrian  Empire  Commissioners,  that  subject 
was  considered  and  disposed  of  as  not  impairing  the  safety  of 
manipulation. 

941.  19.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  regulate  its  escplosive  power  f 
— ^It  has  been  established  by  experience  that  it  is  possible  to 
moderate  the  force  of  gun-cotton  within  very  extensive  limits,  and 
thereby  to  suit  it  to  the  diflferent  purposes  without  having  ground 
for  apprehensioA  that  variable  effects  would  be  the  consequence; 
that  valuable  property  of  gun-cotton,  however,  requires  that  the 
trials  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of  an  expert,  which  will 
secure  the  desired  effects  to  a  certainty. 

949.  20.  What  is  its  cost  of  i^ianufacture  f — Supposing  quan- 
tities which  would  produce  equal  effects,  then  its  cost  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  gunpowder ;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  normal  prices  of  cotton,  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  gun-cotton 
is  under  fourteen  pence  per  pound,  but  at  the  present  high  price  of 
raw  cotton  its  cost  will  be  under  twenty  pence  per  pound  weight.* 

043.  21.  Give  us  what^  in  your  opinion^  are  the  essential 
points  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton? 

a.  Cotton. — Any  sort  of  cotton  may  be  used  for  the  production 

*  Baron  Leak  subsequenUy  rednoed  this  estimato. 
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of  gun-cotton,  provided  it  be  tolerably  free  from  seed-capsules  and 
oleaginous  matter.  Absence  of  the  latter  is  indeed  imperative ; 
hence  factory  cotton,  as  ordinarily  obtained,  must  be  digested  in 
a  weak  alkaline  solution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

Other  forms  of  lignine  can  be  substituted  for  cotton  to  produce 
an  explosive  material — viz.,  flax,  hemp,  bog-grass,  maize,  straw, 
rags,  sawdust,  &c.  I  have  given  rules  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of 
either  of  these ;  however,  it  is  only  in  some  extraordinary  cases 
that  any  of  these  materials  are  to  be  preferred  to  cotton ;  further, 
ulterior  applications  of  the  explosive  material  are  much  facilitated 
by  the  device  of  spinning  into  threads. 

944.  b.  Nitric  Acid, — The  nitric  acid  employed  must  be  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  concentration ;  and  here  the  remark 
should  be  made,  that  an  impurity  of  hyponitric  acid  imparted  to 
the  acid  by  concentration,  and  which  is  difficult  to  eliminate, 
does  not  prejudice  the  acid  for  this  special  application. 

94«S.  c.  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  ordinary  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*84  answers  perfectly. 

946.  d.  Mixture  of  the  Acids. — This  consists  of  one  part  hy 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  and  thT^e  parts  (weight)  svlphuric  acid, — 
ftfwnining  the  nitric  acid  employed  to  possess  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  1'485.  If,  however,  the  specific  gravity  should  differ 
from  the  above,  then  cognizance  of  the  amount  of  anhydrous  acid 
supplies  the  data  necessary  for  regulating  the  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  effected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  represented 
by  Fig.  1.*  The  vessel  0  is  filled  with  the  predetermined  quan- 
tity (equivalent  to  the  required  weight)  of  nitric  acid ;  B  and  D 
with  sulphuric  acid.  This  being  done,  the  acids  from  the  three 
vessels  are  allowied  to  rim  very  slowly  into  F,  in  which  is  an 
agitator  T,  set  in  motion  by  the  handle  L.  As  soon  as  a  portion 
of  the  two  acids  has  been  mingled  in  this  manner,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  run  from  F  to  G,  and  the  operation  resumed  as  before. 

The  reservoir  G  being  completely  filled,  its  contents  must  be 
set  aside  in  closed  vessels.     It  is  advantageous  to  preserve  the 

^  This  refers  to  a  drawing  exhibited  at  the  time. 
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mixed  acids  a  considerable  time  in  the  above  veBsels ;  in  no  case 
must  the  mixture  be  used  until  it  has  become  quite  cold. 

947.  e.  Process  of  Steeping, — Cotton-wool  ordinarily  absorbs 
about  6  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  moisture,  wliich  must  be  diso- 
pated  in  a  diying-room  heated  to  95°  F.  previous  to  dipping  the 
cotton. 

Steeping  is  effected  in  an  apparatus  represented  by  Figs.  2,  2a, 
and  2^.'^  The  apparatus,  during  the  process,  is  kept  cod  by  a  con- 
stant change  of  cold  water  poured  into  the  vessel  F.  The  cham- 
ber A  contains  a  store  of  acid,  B  sixty  pounds  of  the  acid  mixture, 
D  represents  the  vessel  in  which  the  cotton  is  stored  after  dipping 
is  accomplished.  Two  skeins  (about  three  ounces)  of  dried  cotton 
are  dipped  at  one  operation  in  the  mixture  contained  in  B,  the 
spatula  G  being  used  to  effect,  by  pressure,  complete  incorpora- 
tion between  acid  and  cotton ;  in  the  next  place,  the  cotton  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  bath,  laid  upon  the  rack  C,  and  pressed  to 
such  extent  that  the  amount  of  mixed  acids  left  absorbed  bv  the 
cotton  be  in  the  ratio  of  10^  Ihs,  of  the  former  to  lib.  of  the  latter. 
The  cotton  being  now  lifted  into  the  vessel  D,  this  is  to  be  filled 
with  mixed  acids,  and  the  portion  &f  acid  absorbed  made  good  by 
means  of  the  tarred  spoon  £,  in  such  manner  that  the  surface  in 
B  may  always  maintain  the  same  level  for  every  additional  por- 
tion of  cotton  dipped. 

The  vessel  D  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed,  is  at  length  set 
aside,  the  due  proportion  of  its  contents  being  r^ulated,  if  neces- 
sary :  the  regulation  is  easily  accomplished  after  a  little  practice, 
but  it  is  seldom  requisite.  The  cotton  is  next  compressed  by  the 
handle  H  in  such  manner  that  it  is  wholly  covered  by  acid,  to  the 
further  action  of  which  it  is  left  exposed  for  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours;  it  must  be  cooled  during  that  exposure,  thus 
guarding  against  the  violent  action  of  the  acids  resulting  in  de- 
composition. 

948.  f.  Remaoal  of  Add  from  the  Gun-OMan. — This  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  centriftigal  machine,  the  drum  of  which  is 

^  This  refers  to  a  drawing  exhibited  at  the  time. 
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of  copper,  a  material  which  lasts  a  considerable  time ;  after  this 
manipulation,  there  still  remain  3  lbs.  of  acid  in  the  gun-cotton 
manufactured  from  1  lb.  of  ordinary  cotton.  This  must  be  got 
rid  of  by  rapid  water  affusion  applied  in  some  convenient  manner. 

Mere  affusion,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
adherent  acid,  hence  the  cotton  must  remain  for  a  yet  longer 
period  in  a  stream  of  water,  natural  or  artificial. 

949,  g.  ImpregncLtion  of  Chin-Cotton  with  soluble  Oldss. — 
The  object  of  this  process  is  to  close  the  pores  of  the  gun-cotton 
fibre  by  silica  precipated  within  them,  by  whicli  the  velocity  of 
explosion  of  gun-cotton  is  hereafter  retarded;  moreover  any 
lingering  traces  of  acid  that  may  remain  are  neutralized  by  com- 
bination with  soda  liberated  from  the  soluble  glass.  Tliis  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  means  of  a  centriftigal  machine,  into  which  a 
central  tube  passes  for  supplying  the  glass  solution.  By  this 
arrangement  the  liquid  is  driven  in  very  minute  division  through 
the  gun-cotton ;  the  glass  solution  employed  has  a  density  of  12® 
Baume.  The  material  having  been  treated  as  described,  has  next 
to  be  dried  by  atmospheric  exposure :  as  drying  proceeds,  decom- 
position of  the  soluble  glass  goes  on.  Atmospheric  carbonic  acid 
uniting  with  soda,  forms  carbonate  of  soda,  whilst  silica  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  thus  produced  being  soluble  in  water, 
can  be  got  rid  of  hereafter  by  washing,  whereas  the  precipitated 
silicic  acid  not  being  soluble,  remains  attached  to  the  cotton  fibres, 
protecting  them  from  decomposition  under  atmospheric  infiuences, 
however  high  the  temperature  may  be. 

9tlO.  h.  Treatment  with  Soap. — For  many  purposes  it  is  desi- 
rable to  retain  the  fibres  of  gun-cotton  soft,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  contingency  of  explosion  from  very  violent  friction, 
gun-cotton  being  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch. 

This  is  readily  effected  by  dipping  the  material,  already  treated 
with  soluble  glass  and  washed,  previous  to  final  drying,  into  a 
soap  ley,  the  excess  of  which  is  to  be  hereafter  squeezed  out,  and 
the  gun-cotton  finally  dried. 

9«S1«  22.  Have  you  any  special  information  to  give  t/ie  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  practical  applications  of  gun-cotton  t 
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a.  In  general. — The  proper  utilization  of  gun-cotton  presup- 
poses a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  its  energy  and  the 
bearing  of  its  mechanical  advantages,  in  order  that  the  object 
proposed  may  be  gained  through  a  favorable  choice  of  circum- 
stances. These  influences  are  more  perceptible  with  gun-cotton 
than  with  gunpowder,  inasmuch  as  gun-cotton  admits  of  variation 
from  a  point  of  inefficiency  to  one  of  highest  energy. 

Ignited  in  an  open  space  (i.  e.  not  under  pressure),  the  explosive 
•  effect  of  gun-cotton  is  trifling,  very  much  less  than  that  of  gun- 
powder. Ignited  in  spaces  more  or  less  closed,  then  in  proportion 
as  the  closure  is  perfect  does  the  explosion  assimilate  itself  to  that 
of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  which  under  certain  circumstances  it 
considerably  surpasses;  L  e.,  it  is  dependent  on  the  resistance 
met  with.  The  maximum  of  the  explosive  effect  of  gun-cotton 
is  attained  when  the  charge  is  so  regulated,  as  to  dimensions  and 
form,  that  the  whole  of  it  becomes  ignited  before  the  yielding  of 
any  side  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  gun-cotton  are  wholly  gaseous, 
whereas  gunpowder  by  combustion  yields  only  31  per  cent,  of 
gas,  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  energy  of  a  charge  of  gun- 
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« 
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Hollow  cartridges  re- 
presented    by    Fig. 
416. 
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powder  Bhould  be  nearly  equalled  by  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  only 
one-third  of  its  weight.  The  available  power  of  one  part  of  gun- 
cotton  by  weight,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  raised 
to  the  effect  of  six  parts  by  weight  of  gunpowder. 

9tS9,  b.  Application  of  Qun-Cottmi,  as  a  charge  for  Sinooth- 
hare  Ouns, — The  standard  of  reference  was  furnished  by  experi- 
ments conducted  with  a  12-pounder  bronze  field-piece,  which 
gave  results  as  follows : 

The  weight  of  shot,  soKd  round,  used  was  12  lbs. 

Diameter  of  shot  4*5  inches.     (English  weight  and  measure.) 

Diameter  of  bore  for  gun-cotton  4*56  inches. 

Diameter  of  bore  for  gunpowder  4'67  inches'. 

The  normal  performance  of  ordinary  powder-guns  gives  result 
I.,  as  compared  with  gun-cotton.  With  gun-cotton,  when  com- 
pressed charges  were  used,  each  of  13*6  oz.,  result  II.,  gun  2 ;  the 
gun  was  not  injured;  while  with  14*8  oz.  of  charge,  after  a 
few  rounds,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  bore,  where 
the  shot  lies,  took  place.  A  similar  result  happened  to  a  sec- 
ond gxm.  No.  3,  even  with  a  charge  of  13'6  oz.,  after  the  first 
few  shots. 

When  one  of  the  enlarged  cartridges,  represented  at  Figs.  416  and 
417  was  used,  occupying  1*1  of  the  powder-space,  the  gun's  endur- 
ance was  perfect,  and  no  loss  of  effect  was  sustained,  and  its  practice 
remained  good,  as  proved  by  results  set  forth  at  III.  and  V., 
since  equal  charges  in  very  different  spaces  (/.  ^.,  in  the  ratio  of  5 
to  8)  still  produced  equal  results. 

In  proportion  as  the  tube  is  shorter,  an  increased  charge  is 
required  (shown  by  results  V.,  VI.,  VII.) ;  yet  the  effect  of  a 
normal  powder-gun  and  charge  may  be  attained  by  a  tube  short- 
ened from  13^  to  9  calibres :  it  follows  that  guns  to  be  used  with 
gun-cotton  may  be  constructed  much  shorter  than  if  intended  to 
be  charged  with  gunpowder*. 

With  the  largest  charge  used,  i.  «.,  17  ounces,  about  1000  shots 
were  fired  firom  the  same  gun,  without  affecting  the  piece  in  the 

*  No  details  are  giyen  as  to  precision. 
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sliglitest — an  endurance  very  satiBfactory ,  and  considerably  greater 
than  has  been  experienced  with  gunpowder. 

This  experiment  was  further  continued  for  arriving  at  results 
by  empirical  means  as  to  the  strength  of  metal  in  various  parts  of 
the  tube. 


Pia.  416. 
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The  original  tube,  formed  as  depicted  at  Fig.  418,  was  gradually 
turned  off  until  it  assumed  the  shape  figured  in  broken  lines,  but 
without  any  disadvantageous  effect.  The  metallic  strength  of  3*7 
inches  close  behind  the  seat  of  the  ball,  where,  according  to  ex- 
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perience,  the  greatest  etrain  takes  place,  and  1"'6  at  the  muzzle, 
were  80  moderate  that  for  practical  nsea  no  further  diminutioii 
was  desirable ;  hence  the  experiments  in  this  respect  were  di&- 
continued. 

Fia.  411 


Finally,  I  turned  mj  attention  to  the  object  of  flattening  the 
trajectory  of  projectiles  with  this  gun,  and  sncceeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  projectile  flred  from  the  gun  horizontally  pointed  at 
targets  set  up  at  160  yards  from  each  other  as  far  as  1200  yorda 
Btruck  at  an  even  heigU  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  tell  with- 
out ricochet  at  about  3200  yards. 

An  experiment  made  with  a  Kmpp  cast-steel  6-pounder,  de- 
monstrated that  with  harder  and  more  resisting  metal  than  bronze, 
the  great  power  of  gun-cotton  might  unhesitatingly  be  made  use 
of  to  obtain  a  more  energetic  projectile  force  than  would  have 
been  compatible  with  tlie  use  of  gunpowder. 

The  results  are  as  follows : 

A  ICropp  6-poundcr,  cut  ilccl,  chirgcd  with  \  i  jSS  Tect  per  lecond  initial 
JO  ot.  of  noimil  powder /       *cl(Kity  of  ihot. 

A  Krapp  6-pininder,  can  tied,  chirgcd  with  \  I  ;6]  feet  per  lecond  initiil 
IjJ-  ot.  of  gun-cMIon /      velocity  of  ihcft. 

In  practice  it  is  necessary  with  the  use  of  gun-cotton  to  reduce 
63 
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tihe  *'  windage  "  to  a  mimmuin  j  otherwise  lai^r  charges  must  be 
nsed,  and  with  no  corresponding  advantage. 

0S3.  c.  AjppUcation  of  Gun^Cotton  to  rifled  Ordnance. — The 
time  may  have  arrived  for  breech-Ioadera,  which  have  lately  come 
into  use  under  such  good  auspices,  to  be  set 
aside  in  favor  of  muzzle-loaders,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  which  gun-cotton  offers  such  facili- 
ties, because  of  its  leaving  no  solid  residue 
after  combustion,  and  because  windage  ad- 
mits of  reduction  to  a  minimum. 

The  method  of  determining  the  condition 
of  chai^  differs  from  the  data  given  for 
smooth  bores,  in  so  far  that  the  vehemence 
of  explosion  may  be  decreased  by  mechani- 
cal means — such  as  variation  of  length  of 
chamber,  regulating  the  mode  of  ignition  bo 
as  to  attain  a  sufficiently  favorable  condition 
of  starting  of  the  projectile  froia  rest.  This 
result  was  easily  achieved  (as  demonstrated 
by  experiments  conducted  in  Austria)  within 
the  degrees  of  velocity  hitherto  deemed  suf- 
ficient, as  by  the  gun  shown  by  Figs.  41d 
and  420  (521). 

To  what  extent  these  deductions  may  liold 
good  at  higher  velocities,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  further  experiments,  which  may 
be  expected,  judging  from  present  data,  to 
give  favorable  results. 

The  Austrian  breech-loading  guns  (cast- 
iron)  of  three  service  calibres  (6,  12,  and 
24-pounder8  charged  with  1 3, 30,  and  60  lbs. 
weight  projectiles  respectively)  answer  per- 
fectly when  chained  with  gun-cotton,  provided  the  chambers  are 
enlarged  to  1*1  of  the  original  capacity  for  powder.  For  larger 
charges,  cartridges  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  rope,  similar  to 
those  used  for  blasting,  would  answer;  however,  I  have  to  r^uark 
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that  it  is  more  neceesary  in  rifled  than  in  smooth-bore  guns  to  reduce 
the  windage  to  a  minimum ;  this,  on  account  of  the  surprising  exact- 
nesB  of  work  in  English  factories,  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment, 


Fig.  419. 


FiO.  420. 


and  would  raise  the  effect  of  gim-cotton.  Experiments  performed 
with  a  cast-steel  gun  of  3  in.  diameter,  weighing  only  50  lbs.,  fir- 
ing hollow  projectiles  with  effect  to  3000  yards,  demonstrate  that, 
on  account  of  the  short  length 
of  tube  necessary  and  the  slight 
recoil,  very  light  pieces  can  be 
made;  the  carriage  was  about  40 
lbs.  weight. 

9S4L,  d.  Application  of  Gun- 
Cotton  to  Small  Arms. — In  this 
respect  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  plasters  used  with  the  old 
round-ball  rifles  were  completely 
torn  so  long  as  short  cartridges 
were  used.  When  I  elongated  the 
cartridges  the  plasters  resisted  perfectly,  and  practice  was  very 
accurate;  hence  it  is  demonstrated  that  length  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  construction  of  small-arm  cartridges.  Experiment 
only  oan  determine  ihQ  proper  length. 
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One  circumBtance  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — ^that  with  a  very 
long  cartridge  the  ignition  of  it  in  proper  time  may  be  difficult 
to  achieve.  Practice  in  the  application  of  mechanical  means  is 
requisite  to  secure  the  proper  explosion  of  long  cartridges  by 
igniting  them  well  in  front.  Lastly,  experience  proves  that  in 
small-arm  cartridges  separation  of  the  cotton  into  several  layers, 
by  the  interposition  of  paper,  influences  the  result.  Small-arm 
cartridges  which  have  answered  best  are  composed  of  three  layers 
of  flat  woven  gun-cotton  with  paper  interposed.  For  the  small- 
bore long  range  rifles  used  in  England,  the  cartridges  most  suitable 
may  be  those  represented  at  Figs.  421  and  422,  the  precise  dimen- 


Fio.  421. 


Fig.  422. 


sions  of  them  being  fixed  experimentally.  On  the  4th  and  5th  of 
July,  1863,  there  was  a  preliminary  trial  at  Manchester,  during 
which  it  was  found  that  no  distortion  of  the  projectiles  ensued 
even  when  the  proper  conditions  of  charge  were  departed  from 
by  using  too  heavy  charges. 

933.  e.  Application  of  Gun-Cotton  to  purposes  of  Mining. — 
Gun-cotton  is  more  appropriate  to  this  use  than  gunpowder, 
which  it  surpasses  in  proportion  as  the  mass  to  be  blasted  is  more 
compact.  Assuming  a  solid  rock  to  be  blasted,  and  that  the 
proper  condition  of  charge  together  with  the  proper  distribution 
of  holes  have  both  been  lieeded,  the  relative  proportions  of  gun- 
cotton  and  of  gunpowder  for  producing  an  equal  effect  are  1  gun- 
cotton  to  6*274  gunpowder  (weight  by  weight),  whilst  the  relative 
proportions  for  wall-blasting  (masonry)  are  1  gun-cotton  to  2*25 
gunpowder ;  however,  here  the  point  must  be  noted,  that  when 
these  experiments  were  performed  the  hest  shape  of  charge  had 
not  been  determined.  According  to  experiments  more  recently 
conducted,  the  form  of  charge  for  blasting  which  best  answers  is 
that  of  a  hollow  twisted  rope^  according  to  sample ;  the  operation 
of  charging  is  rendered  thus  very  easy  and  safe — ^wooden  tamping- 
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rods  being  used  until  the  charge  is  covered.  According  to  re- 
peated experiments,  the  strongest  friction  of  gun-cotton  between 
stone  is  unattended  bj  the  slightest  danger.  For  large  chaises, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  complete  ignition  is  more  difficult  than 
the  complete  ignition  of  large  powder  charges;  to  accomplish 
this  result  satisfactorily  for  mining  purposes,  it  is  indispensable  to 
fasten  up  the  gun-cotton  in  tightly  closed  vesseU — which  afford  the 
necessary  resistance,  not  yielding  until  the  whole  mass  of  gun- 
cotton  has  become  ignited.  Experiments  have  proved  that  little 
barrels  with  strong  hoops  answer  best.  The  proper  construction 
of  these  restraining  cases  can  be  learned  experimentally  from 
models,  when  it  will  be  remarked  that  no  smoke  results  from  ex- 
plosion, and  'cery  little  fire  is  seen. 

As  a  charge  for  hollow  projectiles,  gun-cotton  substituted  for 
gimpowder  will  produce  similar  effects;  but  then  the  space  of 
shell  is  onLj  partly  filled,  even  whenthe  bursting  powder  charge 
is  raised  to  its  maximum.  An  increased  charge  of  gun-cotton 
may  be  employed  with  advantage,  which  thus,  in  comparison 
with  gunpowder,  will  give  an  additional  effect,  partly  referable  to 
additional  material  used,  and  partly  to  the  occurrence  of  a  more 
rapid  explosion. 

With  projectiles  having  very  small  holes  for  filling,  the  accom- 
panying samples  were  used,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  filling 
C4>uld  be  conducted.  When  projectiles  with  cylindrical  bore, 
capable  of  being  thrown  open,  have  to  be  filled,  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  insert  cylindrical  charges  of  gim-cotton  previously  com- 
pressed. A  soft  layer  of  felt  is  recommended  to  be  laid  interiorly 
against  the  base  of  the  projectile — ^though  this  precaution  does 
not  seem  to  be  imperative,  no  premature  bursting  having  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  any  experiments. 

9S6.  f.  Application  to  Fuze  Purposes. — ^For  fuzes  gun-cotton 
is  woven  (according  to  pattern  given),  then  steeped  in  saltpetre 
and  covered  with  a  jacket  of  India-rubber.  In  this  manner  the 
pn^ress  of  combustion  is  rapid  (over  30  feet  per  second) :  the  line 
will  bear  considerable  pressure,  and  may  even  be  folded  crossways 
without  fear  of  the  fire  leaping  from  one  fold  to  the  other. 
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If  ordinary  gun-cotton  thread  be  fired  in  a  train  loosely,  ignition 
is  very  slow,  about  1  foot  per  second. 

997.  T.  Extracts  from  a  Report  on  Baron  lienk's  Onn- 
t^otton,  by  Professors  Or.  Redtenbacher,  IH*.  Sclirotter,  and 
Or.  Schneider,   to   His  Excellency   Field-Mabshal  Johann 

FSEIHEBB  KeMPEN  VON   FiCHTENSTAlfM,  PEESroENT  OF  THE   BoTAL 

Impeblil  Commission  on  Gun-Cotton,  June,  1863. — (1)  "  Differ- 
ence hetween  the  French  Oun-Cotton  and  Baron  Lentils, — Accord- 
ing to  the  method  pursued  by  the  French  Commission,  the  raw 
cotton  was  immersed  in  the  acid  mixture  for  one  hour.  Baron 
Lenk  leaves  his  cotton  forty-eight  hours  in  the  acid  bath.  The 
French  cotton  was  afterwards  dipped  in  running  water  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  Baron  Lenk^s  gun-cotton  lies  four, 
six,  or  eiglit  weeks  in  a  stream.  The  French  cotton  had,  after 
washing,  so  much  free  acid  left,  that  wood-ash  lye  (a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  therefore)  was  neutralized  by  contact  with 
it,  and  after  long  use  became  sour.  Baron  Lenk's  cotton  is  so 
fi^ed  from  acid  by  long  immersion,  that  a  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  potash,  in  which  two  cwt.  of  gun-cotton  had  been  boiled,  has 
lost  none  of  its  alkaline  properties — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  cotton 
was  completely  free  from  acids,  as  experiments  wholly  accordant 
with  those  of  the  Imperial  (Austrian)  Engineers'  Committee  fully 
demonstrated.  The  French  gun-cotton  having  been  prepared  in 
a  manner  so  different,  it  must  necessarily  have  had  a  different 
composition  to  that  of  Baron  Lenk's ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
French  experimental  results  cannot,  without  considerable  reserve, 
be  accepted  as  precedents." 

938,  "  If  this  analysis  (Tables  143  and  144)  differs  somewhat 
from  the  theoretical  formula  of  the  trinitro-cellulose,  the  circum- 
stance must  be  remembered  that  cotton  is  not  pure  cellulose,  but 
that  it  consists  of  long-extended  vegetable  cellules,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  little  albuminous  substance  containing  over  50  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  7  per  cent,  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  which 
even  in  such  quantities  easily  increases  the  percentage  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  treatment  of  soluble  glass  has  no  influence 
on  Baron  Lenk's  gun-cotton,  it  being  previously  free  from  acids. 
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Tablb  GXLIII. — Analysis  of  AucmtiAK  Gun-CJotton.     Laboratobt  of  En- 

GINBEBS*   GOMIOTTEB,  1861. 

In  100  parts. 

Triniiro-cellnlose,  calculated. 

Na4 

Carbon 

24.3 
2.3 

25*1 
3.0 

Hydrogea 

Uniyersitt  Laboratobt,  1863. 


Ib  100  parts. 

No.  8. 

18M. 

Ko.«. 
1860. 

No.  14 
1802. 

Dinitro- 
cellalose. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2.    '     a 

Cifbon 

24.4 
2.7 

24.5 
2.8 

24*6 
2.6 

24*2 

2.7 

23*6 

2.6 

23.9        2+«I 

1 

2-4       2.4 

1 

28-6 

Hvdroffcn 

3.2 

1 

Gun-cotton  is  always  put  into  comparison  as  an  explosive  com- 
pound with  gunpowder ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  gunpowder  (charcoal)  is  most  irregular 
in  quality,  especially  where  the  primitive  method  of  preparing  it 
is  followed.  Still,  in  theoretical  disquisitions  upon  gunpowder, 
charcoal  is  taken  into  account  as  pure  carbon." 

9tS9.  (3)  "  In  the  magazines  of  gun-cotton  at  the  Neustadter 
Haide,  there  are  stores  of  various  years.  In  the  laboratory  of 
the  University  there  are  samples  of  Hirtenberg  gun-cotton  of 
three  several  years,  which  have  been  examined  by  the  above- 
named  artillery  officers,  and  they  have  been  found  not  to  differ 
materially  in  their  composition  from  trinitro-cellulose,  (See  Table 
144.) 

900, — "  If  these  results  (Table  144)  are  compared  with  each 
other,  there  can  be  no  right  to  say  that  Hirtenberg  gun-cotton 
alters  by  keeping.  They  agree  as  far  with  each  other  as  analyses 
of  the  same  material  usually  do.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  on  this  as 
on  many  other  accounts,  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  such 
analyses  were  not  frequently  repeated.     If  the  opponents  of  gun- 
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Table  CXLIV. — Analysis  of  Guh-Ootton  of  tabioitb  Ykabs. 


In  100  parts. 

Trinltro 

cellulose, 

ralcnUted. 

No.  8. 
1866l 

N0.& 

1860. 

NaK 
1802L 

1842. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

Carbon 

24.3 
».3 

24.4 

a. 7 

04.5 
2.8 

24-6 
2*6 

24-2 

2.7 

23.6 
2.6 

-* 

»3-9 
2.4 

24*1 
2.4 

Hvdroeren 

cotton,  in  performing  an  adverse  experiment,  heat  the  Bubetance 
in  a  test-tube  up  to  100°  C,  and  holding  litmus-paper  over  it, 
deduce  from  redness  of  the  latter  that  gun-cotton  changes  after 
long  keeping,  they  merely  prove  thereby  that  gun-cotton  changes 
at  100°  C.  Of  an  explosive  compound,  it  can  only  be  required 
that  it  shall  not  deteriorate  within  certain  limits  of  temperature^ 
— a  requisition  amply  fidfUed  hy  Lenk^s  gv/n-cotton, 

"  Some  varieties  of  gun-cotton,  if  enclosed  together  with  litmus 
paper  in  a  tube,  often  manifest  an  acid  reaction  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature. This  may  arise  from  various  causes.  There  may  exist, 
for  example,  free  acids.  These  acids  may  be  the  result  of  nitro- 
gen partially  oxidized,  and  may  result  from  imperfectly  worked 
cotton.  This  assumption  granted,  the  phenomenon  is  explained, 
and  the  cause  easily  avoided.  It  may  arise  from  decomposition 
of  the  gun-cotton,  atmospheric  dampness  having  brought  about  a 
partial  reconstitution  of  tlie  cellulose." 

961.  (4)  "But  some  specimens  of  Lenk's  cotton  do  not  even 
yield  traces  of  decomposition.  A  parcel  of  Hirtenberg  cotton 
was  laid  for  six  weeks  in  a  pond,  and  not  subsequently  treated 
with  potash.  It  was  then  deposited  in  a  running  stream,  after- 
wards exposed  for  one  month  to  the  air,  being  subjected  to  all  the 
various  influences  of  dew,  rain,  and  sun,  day  and  night  contin- 
uously. It  retains  all  its  original  explosive  qualities,  and  fails  to 
redden  litmus-paper,  even  though  the  latter  be  wrapped  in  a  mass 
of  this  cotton  and  allowed  to  remain  for  many  days.  The  results 
of  an  analysis  of  this  cotton  were  almost  identical  with  the  cal- 
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culated  elements  of  tiinitro-cellulofie,   as  the    following    table 
makes  apparent : — 

Calculated.  Found. 

Carbon 24*2     24*4 

Hydrogen 2*3     2*8 

969.  (5)  ^'Temperature  at  which  Gun-Cotton  ignites. — The 
rejection  of  gun-cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  changeable  nature, 
or  explosive  quality  of  the  material  at  low  temperatures,  is  so 
thoroughly  and  decidedly  contradicted  in  the  Report  of  Baron 
von  Ebner,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  any  fiirther  into 
this  question — ^the  lowest  explosive  temperature  of  the  Hirtenberg 
gun-cotton  being  therein  fixed  at  136°  C,  a  temperature  which, 
practically,  cannot  raise  any  doubts  against  the  use  of  gun-cotton." 

903.  (6)  *"' Experimental  Proofs  demonstrate  that  LenFs  Otm- 
Cotton  is  not  spontaneously  oomhistible. — The  history  of  gun-cotton, 
as  chronicled  by  chemists  and  artillerists,  short  though  the  history 
be,  is  so  full  of  records  of  explosion  under  unexpected  circum- 
stances, that  an  unbiased  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  belief  that,  amongst  the  ordinary  conditions  of  military 
practice,  there  may  be  some  competent  to  induce  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  this  material.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of 
Baron  Lenk,  acquired  during  a  period  extending  over  more  than 
ten  years,  is  more  pregnant  with  reliable  testimony  than  can  be 
found  in  the  entire  remaining  history  of  this  material. 

^'The  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  in  Hirtenberg  couMsts  of  a  numr 
her  of  perfectly  harmless  operations  /  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
contrary  to  what  happens  with  gunpowder,  if  fire  be  not  actually 
applied,  explosion  is  impossible.  All  operations  are  so  arranged 
that  the  material  acted  upon  is  in  a  moist  or  wet  condition — 
hence  not  explosive.  Drying  takes  place  in  a  capacious  building, 
on  every  side  open  to  the  air.  Tlie  last  process  of  drying  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  drying-chamber,  where  it  is  effected  by  a  stove 
sitaated  on  the  outside,  distributing  its  heat  to  the  building  by 
earthenware  pipes — drying  being  thus  insured  through  a  gentle 
warmth.  The  gun-cotton  next  goes  either  into  a  magazine  to  be 
packed  away  in  chests,  or  is  at  once  prepared  for  ammunition. 
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In  this  magazine,  Ilirtenberg  cotton  has  been  stored  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  explosion  has  taken 
place.  How  many  powder-mills  hare  exploded  in  that  time  i 
In  Prussia,  however,  a  drying-chamber  has  lately  blown  up. 
Your  Excellency  has  oflicially  been  informed,  that  in  Prussia  they 
have  worked  for  eight  years  with  gun-cotton,  and  not  a  single 
explosion  has  occurred  except  the  last-named.  In  the  Pmssian 
drying-chamber  referred  to,  a  stove  with  iron  smoke-pipe  was 
used — a  su£Scient  explanation  of  the  misfortune. 

"  During  twelve  years  we  have  prepared  gun-cotton  at  Hirten- 
berg  for  ammunition — that  is,  for  yams,  spun  ropes,  and  threads 
twisted  and  woven.  One  single  case  of  explosion  has  occarred  in 
the  course  of  Baron  Lenk^s  manufacture,  the  result  of  improper 
speed  of  working  the  spinning  machinery.  Now,  the  circnm- 
stance  hardly  need  be  insisted  on,  that  gunpowder  as  well  as  gun- 
cotton  can  be  exploded  by  friction.  Gun-cotton  has  been  used 
for  military  purposes  now  more  than  twelve  years ;  it  has  also 
l)een  employed  for  mining  and  blasting.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  every  variety  of  transport.  Packed  in  black  wooden  chests,  it 
has  been  ex}H)sed  to  sunshine  for  months  together — all  this  with- 
out one  single  accident.  In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  gun-cotton  manifests  an}'  tendency  to  explode  spon- 
taneously." 

964.  (7)  ^^  Lieutenant  von  Karolyi^s  analysis  of  the  gases  of 
combustion  of  Lenk's  gun-cotton,  which  he  made  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  Engineers'  Corps  Committee,  may  be  seen  in 
the  'Report  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,'  vol.  xlvii^ 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Part,  p.  59,  and  is  given  in  Tidde 
145,  in  which  the  gases  of  combustion  of  powder  according  to 
Bunsen  {vide  Poggendorff,  4th  series,  vol  xii.,  p.  131)  are  cited  in 
comparison  with  those  of  gun-cotton. 

'*  If  we  compare  the  gases  of  gunpowder  with  those  of  gun- 
cotton,  we  easily  see  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  prodoet  of 
combustion  of  gun-cotton  on  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  if  there  existi 
any  action  at  all,  must  \ye  smaller  than  with  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
because  they  are  less  oxidizing  gases  than  those  of  gunpowder. 
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Tabli  CXLY. — Analysis  of  thb  Gases  of  Gunpowder  and  Gun-Cotton. 


GMes  of  ComboBtion. 
Yolame  per  eent 


Nitrogen  N  .. 

Carbonic  acid  COt 

Carbonic  oxide  CO. 

Hydrogen  H .., 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  HS . 

Oxygen  O  .., 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen.., 


KarolyL 


Rifle 
powder. 

Ordnance 
powder 

35-3 

37.6 

48.9 

42.7 

5-» 

IO*2 

6*9 

5-9 

0.67^ 

0.86 

3»o» 

2.7 

Onn-ootton. 


Carbon 
Water 


I2»7 

20  •  8 

29*0 

3*2 

1-8 

25.37 

7*2 


Shonld,  therefore,  bronze  barrels  be  'burnt  out'  by  the  use  of 
gnn-cotton,  cast  steel  may  be  then  used  instead  of  bronze,  which, 
in  fact,  has  been  successfully  done.  Moreover,  bronze  gun-barrels 
have  withstood  a  sufBcient  number  of  rounds  by  using  an  adequate 
charge  of  gun-cotton  with  elongated  cartridges.  In  this  way  no 
alteration  of  the  bore  prejudicial  to  tlie  correctness  of  aim  has 
taken  place.  From  the  steel  barrel  of  a  rifle,  forty  rounds  have 
been  fired  with  gun-cotton  cartridges,  which  have  hit  the  target 
300  yards  distant  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  After  the  said 
number  of  rounds,  the  barrel  was  internally  as  clean  and  polished 
as  a  mirror.  It  appeal's,  then,  that  this  problem  is  solved  in  a 
general  and  satisfactory  manner." 

90tl.  (8)  "  AjypliccUion  of  Gun-eotton  to  Mining  Warfare. — 
Gun-cotton  is  also  used  for  mining  purposes  and  mining  warfare.. 
On  this  subject  nothing  but  what  is  favorable  has  been  reported 
by  the  Imperial  Engineers  {vide  Communications  of  the  R.  L 
Engineers'  Committee,  1861,  vol.  i.,  by  Moritz  Baron  von  Ebner, 
Oolonel  of  the  Engineers).  However,  it  is  said  that  the  gases  of 
gnn-cotton  were  more  poisonous  in  mines  than  those  of  gunpowder, 
and!  therefore  the  use  of  gun-cotton  for  mining  warfare  is  not  to  be 
recommended.    If  we  compare  the  result  of  Lieutenant  Karolyi's 
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analysis  of  the  combustion-gases  of  gun-cotton  with  those  of  gun- 
powder as  above  given,  we  observe  that  both  of  them  contain 
irrespirable  gases;  further,  that  they  contain  qualitatively  the 
same  sort  of  irrespirable  gases  ;  and  although  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  some  of  the  gases  from  powder  and  gun-cotton  are  different, 
the  effect  of  those  gjises  leads  to  the  same  practical  result,  viz., 
that,  after  blowing  up  a  mine,  one  cannot  without  danger  ap- 
proach the  spot  of  the  explosion  before  renewing  the  air  by  venti- 
lation. In  this  respect,  we  may  say  that  the  gases  of  gun-cotton 
will  be  more  quickly  removed  by  ventilation  than  those  of  gun- 
powder, because  the  first-named  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
gases  easily  dissipated,  since  100  pounds  of  gunpowder  contains 
68  pounds  of  fixed  solid  matter,  which  alone  suflSces  to  make 
respiration  almost  impossible.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  explo- 
sive compound  will  be  found  which  will  produce  any  other  but 
irrespirable  gases.  It  is  one  and  the  same  in  practice,  whether  a 
cellar  contains  40  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  10  per  cent, 
carbonic  oxide,  or  30  per  cent,  carbonic  oxide  and  20  per  cent, 
carbonic  acid,  inasmuch  as  no  one  could,  without  danger  of 
suffocation,  enter  such  a  cellar.  Both  the  gases  of  gun-cotton 
and  of  gunpowder,  according  to  Karolyi,  may  be  ignited  by  a 
match." 

966,  Oun-CoUoii— Manufacture  and  ExperimenU  In  Eng- 
land.^oon  after  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1863,  where  the  facts  embodied  in  the  foregoing  report  were  first 
made  public,  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  was  commenced  at 
Stowmarket  by  Messre.  Prentiss,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Revy, 
the  partner  of  General  Lenk. 

The  first  order  for  gun-cotton  was  given  to  Messrs.  Prentiss  by 
the  author,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
which  has  long  been  aware  of  the  value  of  this  material,  and 
anxious  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  its  qualities.  The  trial  of 
this  gun-cotton  has  not  j^et  been  completed. 

967.  The  first  gun-cotton  made  at  Stowmarket  was  subjected 
(Feb.  19,  1864)  to  the  following  trial,  which  was  witnessed  by  the 
writer ;  its  results  were  not  made  public  at  the  time : 
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A  palisade  was  I'orrncii  of  IS  piles  of  green  Eugliah  poplar,  sot 
in  a  trench  3  ft.  deep,  and  rammed  np  witli  earth.  The  pilea 
were  18  to  20  in.  diameter,  and  averaged  7  ft.  high,  A  12-in.  elm 
log,  14  ft.  long,  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  paiifiade,  and  a  21-in. 
poplar  log,  of  the  same  length,  was  laid  against  the  elm  log. 

A  12-in.  cylinder,  made  of  J- -in.  wroiight-iron,  with  flat  heads, 
bolted  on,  and  containing  24  Uis.  of  gnn-t:oltcin,  was  laid  on  the 
elm  log,  3  in,  removed  from  tlie  largest  (20-in.)  pile,  and  30  in. 
from  the  gronnd. 

A  gitn-cotton  fuze  (a  gun-cotton  yarn,  enclosed  in  a  nihber 
tube),  was  laid  over  the  snow,  from  the  box  to  a  ditch  150  yards 
off,  and  lighted.  There  was  no  smoke,  and  no  visible  sign  of 
work,  except  the  disappearance  of  the  central  portion  of  the  pali- 
sade :  but  the  report  was  like  that  of  a  heavy  rifled  gUD. 


Faliiaile  opened  b^  2S  Ida.  of  guD-mttML    Prom  a  photograph. 

The  opening  ina<le  in  the  palisade  was  3  ft.  2  in.  at  the  bottom, 

[mid  4  i\.  11  in.  at  the  top.    The  20-in.  pile  was  not  torn  down  nor 

I  broken  down,  nor  shuttered  from  end  lo  end  ;  the  central  portion 

[  *>(  it  disappeared  aitoyeiher ;  the  top  end  was  thrown  twenty  feet 

to  tlie  rear;  the  stnnip  was  bent  hack  to  an  angle  of  iX>°,     The 

part  of  tbo  elm  log  npun  wliich  the  1k>x  lay  also  diiiappeared. 

.  The  ends  were  moved  a  few  feet;  tho  inner  ends  looked  as  if  they 

had  been  chetocdoS.     Thc2rin.  horizontal  log  was  thrown  25  ft. 

I  forward,  and  appeared  to  have  been  gnawed  half  in  two  m  the 
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middle.  The  eartli  was  broken  and  driven  down  for  6  feet  aronnd 
the  point  of  the  explosion.  The  piles  next  to  the  one  carried 
away  were  shattered  and  bent  hUck  and  sideways  to  an  angle  of 
about  20°. 

d08.  The  peculiar  action  of  gun-cotton,  as  illnstrated  hy  this 
experiment,  is:  let.  The  intensity  of  its  local  effect,  2d.  The 
small  range  of  its  action.  Another  well-established  fact  is,  that 
thti  stronger  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  confined,  the  more  violent 
ia  its  local  effect.  The  box  of  iV-in.  iron,  with  flat  heads,  offered 
snch  a  slight  resistance  to  increase  of  volnme,  that  the  effect  on 
the  palisade,  complete  as  it  was,  afforded  no  measure  of  the  actual 
expansive  force  of  the  material. 

96V.  On  July  23,  a  similar  experiment  waa  made  at  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  in  presence  of  many  military  men  and  other  specta- 
tors.    The  results  are  shown  by  a  comparison  of  Figs.  424  and 


Piilisado  before  lite  enp 


(rfgun-i 


From  a  photograph. 


425.  The  stockade  was  constructed  of  a  doable  row  of  timber, 
the  first  consisting  of  6  balks,  each  10  ft.  long  by  12  to  14  in. 
square;  tlic  timber  backing  being  formed  of  5  balks,  9  to  10  in. 
square,  Tliese  balks  were  sunk  about  4  ft.  into  the  ground  and 
firmly  bedded.  Two  logs,  7  ft.  long  and  14  in,  square,  were  laiJ 
in  front  of  the  stockade,  Tlie  timber  was  the  best  Memel,  The 
box,  or  shell,  was  16  in.  long  and  12  in,  in  diameter,  made  of  |-in. 
iron,  and  containing  25  lbs,  of  gim-cotton.  The  shell  was  lighted 
by  electricity.     The  four  upright  timbers  nearest  it  were  blown 
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away  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  one  fragment  having  been 
thrown  130  yards.  One  of  the  horizontal  timbers  was  torn  to 
pieces ;  the  other  was  thrown  about  40  yards.  The  ground  under 
the  shell  was  sunk  about  6  inohes.  The  fence  of  the  adjacent 
railway  was  broken,  but  no  part  of  it  was  ren^oved ;  a  few  win- 
dows in  a  building  500  to  600  yards  off  were  broken. 

970.  Gun-cotton  is  now  r^ularly  employed  in  England  for 
mining  purposes,  and  is  largely  ordered  by  various  governments. 

971.  IHature  and  Hecliaiilcal  Application  of  Gnn-Cotton« 
In  a  recent  paper  before  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
thus  clearly  set  forth  the  nature  and  action  of  gun-cotton,  under 
various  treatment,  and  the  manner  of  adapting  it  to  experimental 
and  to  mining  uses,  and  to  ordnance : 

*  *  *  "  The  first  form  which  General  Lenk  bestowed  on  gun- 
cotton  was  that  of  a  continuous  yarn  or  spun  thread.  Gunpow- 
der is  carefully  made  into  round  grains  of  a  specific  size.  Gun- 
cotton  is  simply  a  long  thread  of  cotton  fibre,  systematically  spun 
into  a  yarn  of  given  weight  per  yard,  of  given  tension,  of  given 
specific  weight.  A  hank  of  a  given  length  is  reeled,  just  like  a 
hank  of  cotton  yarn  to  be  made  into  cloth,  and  in  this  state  gun- 
cotton  yarn  is  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  article  of  commerce. 

973.  "This  cotton  yarn,  converted  into  gun-cotton,  may  be 
called,  therefore,  the  raw  material  of  commerce.  In  this  form  it 
is  not  at  all  explosive,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  You 
may  set  fire  to  a  hank  of  it,  and  it  will  burn  rapidly,  with  a  large 
flame ;  but  if  you  yourself  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and 
keep  other  combustibles  beyond  reach,  no  harm  will  happen,  and 
no  explosion  or  concussion  will  result.  If  you  lay  a  long  thread 
of  it  round  your  garden  walk  at  night,  disposing  it  in  a  waving 
line,  with  large  balls  of  gun-cotton  thread  at  intervals,  and  light 
one  end  of  the  thread,  it  will  form  a  beautiful  firework,  the  slow 
lambent  flame  creeping  along  with  a  will-o'-th'- wisp-looking  light, 
only  with  a  measured  speed  of  6  in.  per  second,  or  30  ft.  a  minute ; 
the  wind  hastening  or  retarding  it,  as  it  blows  with  or  against  thia 
line  of  the  thread.  This  is  the  best  way  to  commence  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  interesting  agent.     *     *     * 
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973.  "  The  second  form  of  gun-cotton  is  an  arrangement 
compounded  out  of  tlie  elementary  yam.  It  resembles  the  plaited 
cover  of  a  riding-whip :  it  is  plaited  round  a  core  or  centre, 
which  is  hollow.  In  this  form  it  is  match-line,  and,  although 
formed  merely  of  the  yam  plaited  into  a  round  hollow  cord,  this 
mechanical  arrangement  has  at  once  conferred  on  it  the  quality 
of  speed.  Instead  of  travelling  as  before  only  6  inches  a  second, 
it  now  travels  6  feet  a  second. 

974.  "  The  third  step  in  mechanical  arrangement  is  to  en- 
close this  cord  in  a  close  outer  skin  or  coating,  made  generally  of 
India-rubber  cloth,  and  in  this  shape  it  forms  a  kind  of  match- 
line,  that  will  carry  fire  at  a  speed  of  from  20  to  30  feet  per 
second.    *     *     * 

974  Al.  "The  cartridge  of  a  common  rifle  in  gun-cotton  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  match-line  in  the  second  form,  enclosed 
in  a  stout  paper  tube,  to  prevent  it  being  rammed  down  like  pow- 
der. Tlie  ramming  down,  which  is  essential  to  the  effective  ac- 
tion of  gunpowder,  is  fatal  to  that  of  gun-cotton.  To  get  useful 
work  out  of  a  gun-cotton  rifle,  the  shot  must  on  no  account  be 
rammed  down,  but  simply  transferred  to  its  place.  Air  left  in  a 
gunpowder  barrel  is  often  supposed  to  burst  the  gun ;  in  a  gun- 
cotton  barrel  it  only  mitigates  the  effect  of  the  charge.  The 
object  of  enclosing  tlie  gun-cotton  charge  in  a  hard  strong  paste- 
board cartridge  is  to  keep  the  cotton  from  compression  and  give 
it  room  to  do  its  work. 

97tl.  "  It  is  a  fourth  discovery  of  General  Lenk,  that  to  ena- 
ble gun-cottoa  to  perform  its  work  in  artillery  practice,  the  one 
thing  to  be  done  it  to  '  give  it  room.'  Don't  press  it  together — 
don't  cram  it  into  small  bulk  !  Give  it  as  least  as  much  room  as^ 
gunpowder  in  the  gun,  even  though  there  be  only  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  (measured  by  weight).  One  pound,  of 
gun-cotton  will  carry  a  shot  as  far  as  3  or  4  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der ;  but  that  pound  should  have  at  least  a  space  of  160  cubic 
inches  in  wliich  to  work. 

"  This  law  rules  the  pracitical  application  of  gun-cotton  to  ar- 
tillery.    A  cartridge  must  not  be  compact,  it  must  be  spread  out 
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or  expanded  to  the  full  room  it  requires.  For  this  purpose,  a 
hollow  space  is  preserved  in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  by  some 
means  or  other.  The  best  means  is  to  use  a  hollow  thin  wooden 
tube  to  form  a  core ;  this  tube  should  be  as  long  as  to  leave  a  suf- 
ficient space  behind  the  shot  for  the  gun-cotton.  On  this  long 
core  the  simple  cotton  yam  is  wound  round  like  thread  on  a  bob- 
bin, and  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  the  chamber  of  the  gun  ;  indeed, 
a  lady's  bobbin  of  cotton  thread  is  the  innocent  type  of  the  most 
destructive  power  of  modem  times— only  the  wood  in  the  bobbin 
must  be  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  gun-cotton  in 
charge.  There  is  no  other  precaution  requisite  except  to  close 
the  whole  in  the  usual  flannel  bag. 

"  The  artillerist  who  uses  gun-cotton  has  therefore  a  tolerably 
simple  task  to  perform  if  he  merely  wants  gun-cotton  to  do  the 
duty  of  gunpowder.  He  has  only  to  occupy  the  same  space  as 
the  gunpowder  with  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  gun-cotton  made 
up  in  the  bobbin  as  described,  and  he  will  fire  the  same  shot  at 
the  same  speed.  This  is  speaking  in  a  general  way,  for  it  may 
require  in  some  guns  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  weight  of  gun- 
powder and  eleven-tenths  the  bulk  of  charge  to  do  the  same  work ;  a 
little  experience  will  set  the  exact  point,  and  greater  experience 
may  enable  the  gun-cotton  to  exceed  the  performance  of  the  gun- 
powder in  every  way. 

976.  "  The  fifth  principle  in  the  use  of  gim-cotton  is  that  in- 
volved in  its  application  to  bursting  uses.  The  miner  wants  the 
stratum  of  coal  torn  from  its  bed,  or  the  fragment  of  ore  riven 
from  its  lair ;  the  civil  engineer  wishes  to  remove  a  mountain  of 
stone  out  of  the  way  of  a  locomotive  engine ;  and  the  military 
engineer  to  drive  his  way  into  the  fortress  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
destroy  the  obstacles  purposely  laid  in  his  way.  This  is  a  new 
phase  of  duty  for  gun-cotton — it  is  the  work  of  direct  destruction. 
In  artillery  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  directly,  but  indirectly. 
You  don't  want  to  burst  your  gun,  nor  even  to  injure  it :  and,  we 
have  seen,  in  order  to  secure  this,  you  have  only  to  give  it  room. 

"  Tlie  fifth  principle,  therefore,  is,  to  make  it  destructive — to 
cause  it  to  shatter  every  thing  to  pieces  which  it  touches,  and  for 
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this  purpose  you  have  only  to  deprive  it  of  room.  Give  it  room, 
and  it  is  obedient ;  imprison  it  and  it  rebels.  Shut  up  without 
room,  there  is  nothing  tough  enough  or  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  it. 

"  To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  densest  kind  of  gun-cotton  must 
be  used.  It  must  no  longer  consist  of  fine  threads  or  hollow  tex- 
tures wound  on  roomy  cores.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it 
dense,  solid,  hard.  Twist  it,  squeeze  it,  ram  it,  compress  it :  and 
insert  this  hard,  dense  cotton  rope  or  cylinder  or  cake  in  a  hole 
in  a  rock,  or  the  drift  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  bore  of  a  mine ;  close  it 
up  and  it  will  shatter  it  to  pieces.  In  a  recent  experiment,  6  oz. 
of  this  material,  set  to  work  in  a  tunnel,  not  only  brought  down 
masses  which  powder  had  failed  to  work,  but  shook  the  ground 
under  the  feet  of  the  engineers  in  a  way  never  done  by  the  heavi- 
est charges  of  powder.     *     *     * 

"  To  carry  out  this  principle  successfully,  you  have  to  carry  it 
even  to  the  extreme.  Ask  gun-cotton  to  separate  a  rock  already 
half-separated,  it  will  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request.  Give 
it  a  light  burden  of  earth  and  open  rock  to  lift,  it  will  fail.  If 
you  want  it  to  do  the  work,  you  must  invent  a  ruse — you  must 
make  believe  that  the  work  is  hard,  and  it  will  be  done.  Invent 
a  difficulty  and  put  it  between  the  cotton  and  its  too  easy  work, 
and  it  will  do  it.  The  device  is  amazingly  successful.  If  the 
cotton  have  work  to  do  that  is  light  and  easy,  you  provide  it  with 
a  strong  box,  which  is  hard  to  burst,  a  box  of  iron  for  example  ; 
enclose  a  small  charge,  that  would  be  harmless,  in  a  little  iron 
box,  and  then  place  the  box  in  the  hole  where  formerly  the  charge 
exploded  harmless,  and  in  the  effort  it  makes  to  burst  that  box, 
the  whole  of  the  light  work  will  disappear  before  it.     *     *     * 

977,  "  It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  gun-cotton  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  to  exert  force  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  obstacle 
it  encoimters.  For  destructive  shells  this  quality  is  of  the  high- 
est value.  You  can  make  your  shell  so  strong  that  nothing  can 
resist  its  entrance,  and  when  arrived  at  its  destination  no  shell  can 
prevent  its  gun-cotton  charge  from  shivering  it  to  fragments. 

978.  Mr.   ScoU  Russell's   Tbeorjr  of  tlie   Explosion   of 
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Onn-Cotlon. — "  In  concltiBion,  I  may 
cbanic  what  I  think  can  he  the  natnre  i 
power  of  gun-cotton.  In  reply  let  me 
takes  place  in  that  pr^nant  instant  of  i 
enters  the  chai^,  and  one  hundredth 
suffices  to  set  millions  of  material  atoi 
former  affinity,  and  leaves  them  free  evi 
and  uniting  in  a  new  bond  of  affinity,  t 
ber  a  series  of  new-bom  substances? 
happens  then  f  I  will  not  dare  to  deacr 
pregnant  instant.  But  I  wiU  say  this,  i 
tense  lieat — one  of  its  new-bom  child 
steam  and  water.  When  that  intense  ht 
were  united  ia  the  chamber  of  that  gui 
era  were  met,  wliosc  union  no  matter  yet 
enough  to  compress  and  confine.  Whe 
gun  is  a  steam-gun,  and  when  I  say  that 
heat  tlie  atoms  of  water  and  the  aton 
atom  tu  atom,  it  is  liard  to  believe  that 
an  explosion  infinitely  stronger  than  ai 
of  steam  by  filtering  the  heat  leisurely 
of  any  high-pressure  boiler." 

970.  Thesamesubject  wasthusreferi 
before  the  British  Association  in  1863  :— 
powder  and  in  gun-cotton  where  then 
gas  put  in,  the  gas  in  the  case  of  gnnp 
enormously  high  temperature,  and  cam 
high  pressure,  showing  that  they  had  f 
by  heat ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  gun-cott 
cool,  so  that  yon  might  put  your  hand  i 
was  quite  cool  I  He  (Mr.  Russell)  had 
gas,  and  steam  expanded  just  by  the  sai 
A  great  deal  of  the  gas  of  gun-cotton  hi 
them  conceive  100  lbs.  of  gan-cotton  sh 
just  held  it.  They  had  got  there  all  t 
spoken  o^  bat  they  had  also  got  25  lbs. 
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third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water — in  that  chamber.  What  did  thev 
do  with  it?  They  put  fuel,  they  put  fire  to  it.  They  heated  the 
whole  remaining  pounds  of  patent  fuel.  If,  then,  they  considered 
the  gun-cotton  gun  as  the  steam-gun,  they  got  rid  of  two  difficul- 
ties. They  would  have,  first,  the  enormous  elasticity  of  steam ; 
and  secondly,  they  would  get  the  coolness  of  it.  They  all  knew 
that  if  they  put  their  hand  to  expanded  high-pressure  steam,  it 
had  swallowed  up  all  the  heat  and  came  out  quite  cool.  He 
believed  that  the  gun-cotton  gun  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Perkins's  old  steam-gun  with  only  this  difference,  that  you  bottled 
up  the  fuel  and  water,  and  let  them  fight  it  out  with  each  other. 
They  did  their  work  and  came  out  quite  cool.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  understood  that  he  did  not  dogmatize.  He  put 
all  he  had  said  with  a  note  of  interrogation  upon  it." 


GUNS  HOOPED  WITH  INITIAL  TENSION. 

THI^RY,  1834. 

TRANSLATION  OP  PAGES  153  TO  163,  PUBLISHED  IN  1834.* 

080.  **  Cannons  of  Cast  Iron,  Mitli  Envelope  of  l^ronght 
Iron. — What  we  have  called  to  mind,  shows  sufficiently  how 
satisfactory  the  employment  of  cannons  of  cast  iron  would  be  for 
the  service  of  land  artillery,  if  in  addition  to  the  considerable 
economy  which  would  result  from  it,  and  the  extreme  resistance 
which  these  pieces  of  ordnance  would  offer  to  the  blows  of 
bullets,  one  could  render  them  perfectly  sure  in  firing. 

^^  But  as  long  as  this  last  condition  shall  not  be  fulfilled ;  as 
long  as  cannons  of  cast  iron  shall  be  subject  to  burst  unexpectedly 
into  fragments,  considerations  of  humanity  joined  to  military 
considerations,  impose  the  law  of  rejecting  from  our  mnUrU  1 
engines  exposing  the  life  of  our  own  soldiers  to  constant  dangers, 

♦  "Application  of  Iron  to  Artillery  Oonatructions,"  by  A.  Thiery,  Cliief  of  Squadron. 
Paria,  1834  and  184a 
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and  the  explosions  of  which,  at  the  decisive  moments  of  combats, 
would  compromise  the  success  of  our  arms. 

"  However,  the  insufficiency  of  the  duration  of  bronze  cannons 
for  the  service  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  demands 
equally  artillery  to  seek,  by  all  means  possible,  to  put  itself  in 
possession  of  pieces  of  ordnance  less  imperfect  than  those  which 
it  is  reduced  to  make  use  of. 

"  To  attain  the  solution  of  this  problem,  we  have  thought  that 
the  combination  of  wrought  iron,  and  cast  iron,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  power  of  steam-engines,  could  also  present 
happy  results  in  the  construction  of  cannon. 

981.  "It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have  proposed  the  trial 
of  a  cannon  of  cast  iron,  with  envelope  of  wrought  iron,  adding 
to  the  resistance  of  the  piece  of  ordnance,  and  preserving  in  ex- 
plosions from  the  danger  of  fragments. 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  opinion  of  Monge  was  pronounced  in 
favor  of  wrought  iron,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  execution  was  in 
the  eyes  of  this  celebrated  scholar  the  only  cause  which  shpuld 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  employment  of  this  metal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance.  The  progress  made  since  the  time  of  Monge, 
in  the  art  of  forging  iron,  has,  without  doubt,  diminished  these 
difficulties,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  removed  by  any  practice 
in  this  kind  of  construction.  Nevertheless,  while  admitting  the 
possibility  of  success,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  cannons  of 
^vrought  iron,  superior  in  tenacity  to  those  in  bronze,  would,  in 
respect  of  durability,  be  very  inferior  to  cannons  of  cast  iron, 
much  more  costly,  and  much  more  subject  than  these  last  to  be 
damaged  by  oxidation  and  the  blows  of  bullets. 

"  Since  cast  iron  is  perfectly  satisfactory  against  the  blows  of 
projectiles ;  against  the  effects  of  oxidation ;  and  that  it  has,  in 
addition,  the  advantage  of  being  easily  produced,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  in  all  the  forms  desirable,  it  is  natural  to  form  of  it  the  bore 
of  cannons,  and  to  make  this  metal  enter  into  the  composition  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  can  comport  with 
security  in  firing. 

983.  "  A  peremptory  reason  imposes,  on  another  account,  the 
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necessity  of  forming  of  cast  iron  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  which  it  constitutes  the  interior.  This 
metal  having  but  very  little  elasticity,  resists  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  principally  by  virtue  of  its  resistance  to  extension ;  this 
resistance  once  overcome,  the  cast  iron  would  not  evidently  find 
any  assistance  against  rupture  in  a  surrounding  body  more  elastic, 
and  which  yields  beyond  the  limit  at  which  its  cohesion  is  de- 
stroyed. All  that  one  can  hope  for  from  an  elastic  envelope  com- 
pressing the  cast  iron,  is  that  it  augments  by  the  compression  the 
resistance  to  extension  of  this  hard,  rigid,  brittle  metal,  but  not 
that  it  should  cause  it  to  participate  in  elastic  properties  which 
are  not  in  its  nature. 

"  These  considerations  appear  to  us  to  have  been  lost  from  view 
in  the  trial,  made  in  1829,  of  the  cannon  of  bronze  with  a  body  of 
cast  iron.  The  body  of  cast  iron  consisted  of  a  sleeve  of  a  thick- 
ness so  small  that  one  could  not  expect  from  it  any  resistance 
against  the  expansive  force  of  the  powder.  It  sliould  then  have 
been  necessary,  to  sustain  the  stress  of  firing,  that  this  frail  tube 
of  cast  iron  should  receive  from  the  surrounding  bronze  an  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  one  does  not  see  how  this  phenomenon  would 
possibly  have  been  effected,  as  the  cast  iron,  immerged  in  the 
melted  bronze,  should  have  followed  the  expansion  (by  heat) ;  and 
that  the  operation  of  cooling  should  annul  the  effect  of  the  com- 
pression which  should  have  resulted  from  the  difference  in  the 
contractions  of  these  two  metals.* 

"  Thus  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  long  for  the  rupture  of  these 
tubes  of  cast  iron.  After  some  shots,  they  split,  and  did  not  per- 
mit further  firing  without  danger. 

083.  "  By  employing  for  the  envelope,  wrought  iron,  in  place 
of  bronze,  the  chances  of  success  are  altogether  otherwise ;  not 
only  because  the  wrought   iron   has   a   tenacity   double   that  of 

*  "  The  linear  dilatation  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  copper,  for  an  interval  of 
100  degrc>efl,  follows  the  following  progression: 

Cast  iron  % o>ooii2 

Wrought  iron  o*ooii2 

Red  copper o>ooi7i 
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bronze,  but  because  the  hooping  of  wrought  iron  can  be  effected 
mechanically  in  such  manner  as  to  consolidate  the  system  much 
more  than  the  causing  of  the  metals  to  adhere  only  by  the  opera- 
tion of  fusion. 

984.  "  The  means  which  naturally  first  offer  for  hooping  a 
cannon  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron,  would  be  to  cover  it  with 
a  series  of  lioops  placed  upon  it  while  hot,  side  by  side,  and  which 
would  thus  adhere  to  this  piece  of  ordnance  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  contraction — a  force  which  might  become  excessive  by 
carrying  the  temperature  of  the  hoop  of  wrought  iron  to  a 
very  high  degree.  But  on  the  one  part,  this  process  would  not 
permit  the  clothing  of  the  cannon  at  the  space  of  the  trunnions; 
and  on  the  other,  would  not  secure  completely  against  the  dangers 
of  fragments,  even  in  the  hooped  parts. 

98«S.  "  The  examination  of  a  great  number  of  fragments  of 
guns  of  cast  iron  burst  in  the  proof  at  the  Royal  Foundry  at  Nevers, 
has  convinced  us  that  these  guns  could  explode  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  bore,  and  that  a  series  of  hoops  placed  side  by  side, 
which  were  not  bound  to  each  other  by  any  thing,  would  only 
present  incomplete  pledges  of  security  in  firing. 

"  The  greater  portion  of  guns  break  at  the  position  of  the 
charge.  In  this  case,  the  nipture  takes  place  generally  following 
two  or  three  planes,  passing  through  the  vent,  forming  with  the 
axis  an  angle  approaching  a  right  angle.  The  fragments,  then, 
are  composed  of  the  breech,  projected  behind  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  rupture,  and 
of  some  fragments  of  the  first  reinforce  thrown  out  laterally. 

"  In  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  hoops  placed  side  by 
side  would  be  of  little  preservative  effect.  The  breech,  torn  off 
from  the  body  of  the  cannon,  would  not  the  less  be  projected  in 
the  rear,  and  the  hoops,  detached  by  reason  of  this  violent  rup- 
ture, would  add  probably  to  the  number  of  fragments. 

"  Although  the  ruptures  generally  take  place  at  the  position  of 
the  charge,  there  are  not  the  less  examples  of  their  being  seen  to 
take  effect  upon  every  other  part  of  the  bore  chamber.  The  suc- 
cessive burning  of  the  powder  carries  the  most  violent  explosion  of 
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the  charge  in  advance  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  The  adhesion  of 
the  projectiles  to  the  sides  of  the  bore,  an  adhesion  which  can 
occur  from  the  distortion  of  these  projectiles  or  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body — in  fine,  the  defects  of  manufacture,  are  causes  which 
explain  sufficiently  the  possibility  of  these  ruptures. 

"After  these  facts,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  in  order  that  an 
envelope  of  wrought  iron  should  accomplish  efficaciously  the  end 
which  we  principally  propose,  that  of  becoming  a  preservative 
against  fragments,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  extend  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance,  that  it  shall  adhere 
perfectly  to  them,  and  shall  itself  form  but  a  single  and  one  body, 
all  the  parts  of  which  become  solid  from  the  resistance. 

986.  "  In  consequence,*  we  have  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
posing our  envelope  of  wrought  iron  immediately  upon  an  arma- 
ture of  longitudinal  bars  of  the  length  of  the  cannon,  and  having 
spaces  between  them  of  about  twenty  centimetres.  It  is  in  this 
armature  that  we  have  cast  the  truncated  cone  of  cast  iron  in 
which  the  bore  has  been  bored. 

"By  previously  raising  the  temperature  of  the  armature  of 
wrought  iron,  and  by  means  of  some  very  simple  arrangements  for 
executing  the  matter,  tlie  operation  of  casting  the  cast  iron  within 
the  longitudinal  bars  of  wrought  iron,  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  truncated  cone  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
which  resulted  from  it,  has  not  shown  any  blow  holes ;  the  bars, 
kept  in  place  by  some  hoops  of  wrought  iron,  have  been  immerged 
in  the  cast  iron  ;  the  fusible  portions  contained  in  these  bars  have 
become  united  to  the  cast  iron,  and  the  welding  has  been  inti- 
mately eflTected  between  all  the  parts  constituting  this  base  of  the 
cannon  of  wrought  and  cast  iron. 

"  The  bars  of  wrought  iron  have  become  steeled  at  their  sur- 
fisuses,  but  have  preserved  their  fibre  in  the  interior.  The  cast  iron 
compressed  in  the  wrought  iron  is  solidified  into  fine  compact 
homogeneous  grains,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  hard  rolls 
cast  in  chills.  We  hope  that  its  resistance  has  been  increased. 
•87,  "  It  is  upon  this  truncated  cone  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 

*  Soe  Fig.  426. 
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that  we  have  effected  the  hooping  by  hoops  placed  over  it  at  a 
welding  red.  Nicks  made  at  various  distances  in  the  longitudinal 
bars,  and  in  the  cast  iron,  have  secured  the  connection  of  the  system. 

"  The  hoop  carrying  the  trunnions  has  been  formed  of  two 
parts,  in  each  of  which  the  trunnions  have  been  previously  raised. 
This  piece  has  been  executed  at  an  ordinary  forge,  without 
presenting  great  difficulties.  The  trunnions  were  turned  before 
placing  the  hoop.  In  a  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  the  ring 
carrying  the  trunnions  would  not  require  a  costly  labor.  It  can- 
not be  considered  an  obstacle  to  the  production  of  a  complete 
envelope  of  wrought  iron. 

"  The  hoop  of  the  trunnions  having  been  put  in  place,  the  hoop- 
ing of  the  chase  has  been  continued,  taking  care  to  bind  the  hoops 
always  to  the  longitudinal  bars  by  the  nicks. 

"  By  means  of  these  arrangements,  one  should  believe  there 
should  be  no  more  danger  of  dreading  fragments  of  such  a  gun 
when  exploding. 

988.  "  In  fact,  if  it  be  at  the  position  of  the  charge  that  the 
rupture  takes  place,  in  order  that  the  breech  may  be  projected  in 
the  rear  it  is  necessary  that  the  bars  forming  the  longitudinal 
armature  should  break  all  at  a  time,  or  should  be  torn  from  the 
cast  iron  in  which  they  are  welded  and  maintained  by  the  pressure 
of  the  series  of  hoops  placed  when  hot. 

"  In  order  that  the  gun  should  open  at  any  part  of  the  bore,  it 
would  be  necessary,  first,  that  many  rings  should  be  broken ;  and 
in  order  that  fragments  should  be  projected  through  the  opening, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  longitudinal  bars  to  break  at  the 
same  time. 

"  The  effort  necessary  to  produce,  suddenly,  similar  tearings 
away  of  the  wrought  iron  at  the  same  time  as  the  explosion  of  the 
cast-iron,  is  beyond  calculation.*^      There  is  no  doubt  that  long 

♦  "In  our  8-pound  cannon  there  are  twelve  longitudinal  bars  of  50-15  millimetres, 
(about  two  in.)  the  combined  resistance  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  300000  kilo- 
grammes (about  600000  pounds).  The  rings  are  36  in  number,  of  50-30  millimetres, 
(about  two  in.).  Reducing,  by  reason  of  the  welding,  their  resistance  to  20  kilo- 
grammes per  square  millimetre  of  transverse  section,  one  finds  for  each  of  them  a 
power  of  30000  kilogrammes  (about  60000  pomids)." 
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before  this  effect  should  be  produced,  the  distension  of  the  hoops 
would  precede  the  explosion. 

"  We  would,  in  addition,  remark  that  everywhere  where  the 
fracture  should  seek  to  take  effect,  whether  longitudinally  or 
transversely,  it  would  always  meet  with  the  wrought  iron  opposing 
its  resistance  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

"  With  such  a  combination,  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  be  exposed 
to  projections  of  fragments  by  reason  of  an  explosion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  portion  of  the  cast  iron  happening  to  burst,  the 
envelope  of  wrought  iron  would  contain  its  fragments,  would  let 
them  issue  forward,  and  would  hinder  their  dispersion  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  battery. 

989.  "We  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  considered  the 
envelope  of  wrought  iron  as  the  sole  preservative  against  frag- 
ments ;  we  look  forward  to  more  from  it.  The  examples  which 
we  have  stated  of  the  extraordinary  resistance  acquired  by  pieces 
of  cast  iron  compressed  in  wrought  iron,  permit  us  to  hope  for 
a  similar  result  from  the  series  of  hoops  placed  while  hot  upon 
the  truncated  cone  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  in  which  the  bore  is 
bored.  The  strong  compression,  exerted  by  the  hoops  adhering 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  contraction  upon  this  portion  of  cast 
iron,  should  of  necessity  increase  its  resistance  to  extension. 

"  It  is  in  conformity  with  this  increase  of  strength  that  the 
thicknesses  of  the  body  of  cast  iron  and  the  envelope  of  wrought 
iron  should  be  regulated,  and  that  all  the  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pieces  of  ordnance  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  should  pro- 
ceed. Experience  alone  can  guide  one  to  the  estimation  of  these 
thicknesses,  but  the  specific  gravities  of  bronze  and  cast  iron 
being  in  the  ratio  of  7*80  to  7'20,  one  would  believe  that  one  will 
be  able  to  construct  cannon  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  of  the  same 
length  within  the  weights  of  bronze  cannon  of  large  calibres. 

990.  "  We  have  not  pretended  to  fulfil  this  condition  in  our 
first  trial.  The  fear  of  not  succeeding  and  of  incurring  uselessly 
heavy  expenditures,  has  compelled  us  to  make  choice  of  an  eight- 
pound  cannon. 

"  To  keep  within  the  weight  of  a  field-piece  of  this  calibre,  we 
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would  have  to  reduce  the  cast  iron  and  tb 
portioDB  so  low,  that,  giving  way  in  the  fi] 
able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  aj 
bres  whioh  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  imj 

"  If  the  proofs  made  upon  our  eight-pou 
thickness  of  bronze  in  cast  iron  and  ovarii 
succeed,  one  could  conclude  upon  the  possi] 
in  this  way  without  a  notable  increase  of  w 
calibres  having  the  same  dimensione  an 
bronze. 

91kl.  "If,  after  a  prolonged  firing,  oi 
this  eight-pound  cannon  an  excess  of  stren 
to  a  12-pounder,  and  if  it  resisted  suffic 
tion  of  weight,  the  system  would  be  applic 

•'  The  piece  for  the  trunnions,  of  wroug 
repeat,  be  the  subject  of  an  objection  to  1 
of  cast  iron  with  an  envelope  of  wrought 
hinders  the  limitation  of  this  envelope  to  t 
ing  the  trunnions  and  fir-,v,^rd  part,  in  wh 
and  less  formidable,  of  east  iron ;  this  forw 
the  other  hand,  be  equally  hooped. 

003.  "  This  system  would  be  to  our  ey 
appears  to  us  that  the  difficulty  of  manufi 
of  wrought  iron  being  once  removed,  the  ai 
Ing  these  trunions  presents  a  very  positive 
ring,  the  existence  of  the  piece  of  ordnant 
ent  upon  the  feeblest  part  of  it;  a  trui 
would  probably  never  break ;  but  admitt 
broken,  one  could  replace  it  with  another 
of  the  chase. 

003.  "  The  manufacture  of  pieces  of 
with  an  envelope  of  wrought  iron,  altboug 
that  of  cannons  of  cast  iron,  would  be  in: 
that  of  guns  of  bronze.  One  could  estiir 
ture  on  a  lai^e  scale  they  would  amoun 
value  of  these  last. 
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"  The  production  of  these  cannons  would  be  at  the  same  time 
easy  and  rapid,  because  it  would  reduce  the  moulding  to  some 
very  simple  operations." 


THI^RY. 

994.  Cannons  of  Cast  Iron  nrlth  Envelope  of  Wrought 
Iron. — (Pages  137  to  146,  published  in  1840.) — ^After  mentioning 
the  armament  needed  for  France,  M.  Thiery  says :  "  If  the  experi- 
ments which  we  have  stated,  should  have  for  their  consequence 
the  rejection  of  cannons  of  cast  iron  from  all  the  services,  one 
perceives  to  what  enormous  sacrifices  the  treasury  would  be  con- 
demned, since  the  expense  of  the  wanting  (21136176)  would  be 
increased  from  the  diflference  between  the  price  of  bronze  and 
that  of  cast  iron,  for  all  the  pieces  of  ordnance  which  we  have 
thus  far  permitted  to  be  of  iron. 

"  But,  as  we  have  proposed,  we  think  that  we  should  not  yet 
despair  of  the  solution  of  the  question  of  cannons  of  iron,  and  that 
this  solution  would  be  easily  obtained,  if,  in  place  of  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  exclusive  employment  of  cast  iron,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  combination  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron. 

995.  "  Already  we  have  constructed  in  1833,  with  complete 
success  as  to  execution,  a  trial  cannon  upon  the  basis  of  this 
proposition. 

"Putting  to  a  profitable  use  the  rigidity  of  cast  iron  to 
constitute  the  bore  of  the  piece  of  ordnance,  the  elasticity  of 
wrought  iron  to  surround  it  with  an  envelope  as  a  preservative 
against  explosions,  we  have  cast  the  interior  of  the  gun  of  cast 
iron  immediately  within  a  longitudinal  armature  of  wrought 
iron,  binding  together  all  the  parts  in  the  direction  of  the  length ; 
then  we  have  afterwards  hooped  it  transversely  with  hoops  of 
wrought  iron,  put  in  place  while  hot,  and  adhering  by  the 
contraction. 

"  We  have  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  applications  op 
IBON  TO  THE  GONSTBucTioN  OF  ABTiLLEBT,  the  facts  of  experience 
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which  brought  ub  to  test  this  trial ;  we  will  here  mention  some 
of  them : 

996.  "  Some  pipes  for  carrying  water,  put  up  in  the  foundry 
of  Fourchambault,  not  having  borne  the  receiving  proof  at  the 
hydraulic  press,  they  conceived  the  idea,  in  order  to  make  them 
useful,  of  hooping  them  with  hoops  of  wrought  iron  placed  while 
hot  over  their  fissures  and  compressing  them  by  the  contraction. 
The  results  surpassed  their  expectations.  These  pipes  showed  a 
resistance  to  every  proof,  and  when  they  wished  to  destroy  them 
in  order  to  remelt  them,  the  means  used  in  parallel  cases  were 
not  sufficiently  powerful ;  they  had  to  have  recourse  to  powerful 
sledge-hammers,  and  the  rings  of  wrought  iron  adhered  so 
strongly  to  the  cast  iron,  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  them  to 
withdraw  the  metal  from  them. 

"  A  hoop  of  cast  iron,  constructed  for  iron  wheels,  having  been 
covered  with  a  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  placed  while  hot  and 
adhering  by  the  contraction,  showed  an  analogous  resistance. 
Before  this  juncture,  a  few  blows  of  hammers  were  sufficient  to 
cause  the  hoop  of  cast  iron  to  fly  into  fragments ;  compressed  in 
the  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  it  was  necessary  to  make  long 
exertions  with  a  heavy  sledge-hammer ;  the  two  hoops  changed 
shape  together  before  the  cast  iron  broke,  and  the  fragments  of 
cast  iron  remained  contained  in  the  envelope  of  wrought  iron. 

997.  "These  examples,  and  some  others  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate,  conducted  us  to  seeking  whether  a  hoop- 
ing of  wrought  iron  would  not  add  to  the  resistance  of  cylinders 
of  cast  iron  against  the  explosion  of  powder ;  we  consequently 
covered  with  hoops  of  a  thickness  of  ten  millimetres,  (about  j\  of 
an  inch),  wheel-boxes,  the  sides  of  which  had  been  thinned  an 
equal  amount.  The  boxes  which  burst  into  fragments  before  this 
operation  under  a  charge  of  0  K.  -75  (1-65  pounds),  showed 
themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hooping  of  wrought  iron, 
inexplodable  under  the  strongest  charges  which  they  could  con- 
tain, 1  K.  '35  (2-97  pounds),  and  whatever  was  the  mode  of 
tVBdding  employed  to  eflfect  their  rupture. 

"90 8.  "We  will  add  to  these  facts  the  one,  not  the  less  stri- 
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king,  of  the  body  of  cast  iron  hooped  with  wrought  iron,  adopted 
recently  in  the  ballistic  pendulum  at  Metz.  The  bodies  made 
simply  of  cast  iron  broke  under  the  first  blows ;  those  of  bronze 
cost  10000  francs ;  they  conceived  the  idea  of  hooping  with 
wrought  iron,  bodies  of  cast  iron,  and  they  showed  themselves 
indestructible  against  the  repeated  shocks  of  bullet  fired  with  the 
strongest  charges. 

999.  "  Finally,  m  Belgium,  the  mortars  of  O"  .60  (24  inches), 
designed  to  project  bombs  weighing  500  kil.  (about  1100  pounds), 
having  exploded  after  a  small  number  of  shots,  before  thick- 
ening their  walls  and  thus  augmenting  beyond  measure  their 
already  very  considerable  weight,  they  tried  if  they  could  not 
consolidate  them  sufliciently  by  enveloping  them  with  some 
hoops  of  wrought  iron ;  the  success  was  so  complete  that  three 
hoops  sufiiced;  they  limited  themselves  to  placing  one  at  the 
muzzle,  the  other  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the  position  of 
the  charge. 

1000.  "Upon  examining  the  circumstances  which  had  ac- 
companied the  bursting  of  cannons  proved  in  1837  at  Lafere,  we 
perceived,  as  we  had  already  done  while  studying  the  fragments 
of  a  great  number  of  guns  burst  at  the  naval  foimdry  at  Nevers, 
that  the  rupture  commonly  takes  place  following  planes  passing 
through  the  vent,  and  that  the  fragments  are  projected  in  the 
rear  and  laterally,  following  the  inclination  of  these  planes  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  the  piece  of  ordnance. 

"  Hoops  of  wrought  iron  placed  transversely  upon  the  reinforce 
would  prevent  lateral  explosions;  but  it  happens  sufliciently 
often  that  the  rupture  taking  effect  through  many  planes,  cutting 
through  the  vent,  the  breech  is  found  separated  and  projected  in 
the  rear. 

"In  this  case  it  should  be  feared  that  the  transverse  hoops, 
torn  away  with  the  breech,  would  be  dispersed,  and  would  add 
themselves  to  the  number  of  fragments. 

1001.  "In  order  to  obviate  this  defect,  in  order  that  under 
all  circumstances  the  fragments  of  the  burst  gun  should  remain 
together  and  contained  in  the  envelope  of  wrought  iron,  it  is 
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evidently  necessary  that  all  the  parts  of  this  envelope  BhonM  be 
buntid  together  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist  niptiire  in  the 
longitudinal  direction.  In  conseqaeQce,  we  have  conceived  the 
plan  of  composing  the  wrought-iron  envelope: 

"  Ist.  Of  a  lungitndinal  amiatare  extend- 
ing from  the  platband  of  the  breech  to 
0~  .12  centimetres  (about  4-8  inches),  be- 
yond the  trunnions. 

"  2d.  Of  trauBveree  hoops,  placed  side  by 
side,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  platband  o( 
the  breech  formed  by  the  last  of  thetn. 

10«3.  »lst.  LoBsltndiMal  Anmmtmr*. 
— Plate  VI. — Tills  armature  is  compoeed 
of  twelve  bars  of  wrought  iron  A,  A,  A, 
etc.  (Fig.  1),  having  O-  .66  (aliaj«t  1-3 
inches)  in  breadth  O-.03  (about  1-2  inches) 
in  thickness.* 

"  The  bare  have  the  length  necessary  to 
extend  from  the  extremity  of  the  breech  to 
12  centimetres  (about  4*8  indies)  beyond 
the  trunnions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  bars  placed  below  the  trunnions,  which 
are  shortened  in  ench  manner  as  to  permit 
the  cast  iron  to  pass  which  should  f<Min 
them.  / 

''  Tlie  bara  are  arranged  parallel  to  each 

other  O^.Ofi  (about  2-1  in.)  apart,  in  auch 

manner  as  to  form  the  bars  of  a  cylinder, 

presenting  at  its  exterior  surface  as  many 

eolid  parts  as  spaces,  and   having  for  the 

Thiery-.  hooped  pm.   1883.  24.pound  cannon    O"  .48   (about   9-3  in.) 

exterior  diameter.     The  exterior  part  of  the 

bars  is  rounded,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  exterior  surfacu  of  the 

cylinder  of  which  they  make  part.     The  bars  are  secured  in  their 

*  Fig.  42G  is  reduced  fVom  oDe  of  U.  Huwr'a  draTinga,  and  mlBcieatly  mmtnlM 
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position  by  means  of  straps  B  B,  B'  B',  B'^  B'^  B'''  B''\  B""  B'''% 
spaced  apart  O""  .25  (about  10  in.).  The  bars  are  held  against  the 
straps  by  draw-screws  c,  c,  c,  etc.  (Fig.  2). 

*'  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  apertures  of  the  cylinder 
at  the  openings  presented  by  the  longitudinal  armature,  are  closed 
by  means  of  bars  of  wood  and  wax,  in  such  manner  as  to  have  at 
the  exterior  a  solid  surface,  and  the  cylinder  thus  obtained  serves 
itself  as  the  pattern  for  the  lower  part  of  the  cannon.  This 
pattern  is  placed  in  the  flask  designed  to  contain  it ;  the  sand  is 
rammed  around  it ;  then  the  wax  is  melted  by  means  of  a  chafing- 
dish;  the  bars  are  removed.  The  longitudinal  armature  thus 
remains  placed  in  the  mould,  in  order  to  form  one  body  with  the 
cast  iron. 

"  The  other  parts  of  the  cannon  are  moulded  by  the  ordinary 
processes,  and  when  we  are  ready  to  cast  it,  we  lower  chafing- 
dishes  into  the  mould  so  as  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bars  of  wrought  iron  which  are  to  be  immersed  in 
the  cast  iron,  and  to  avoid  thereby  the  blow-holes  which  would 
result  from  the  contact  of  these  bars  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  the  iron  in  a  melted  state.*  By  means  of  these  precautions, 
we  have  obtained,  in  1833,  in  the  foundry  of  Fourchambault,  a 
cylinder  of  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  perfectly  well  formed. 
The  bars  sustained  by  the  wrought-iron  straps,  a,  have  been  fitted 
into  the  cast  iron,  their  exterior  portions  entering  into  fusion,  have 
effected  a  welding,  uniting  intimately  together  all  the  parts  con- 
stituting the  exterior  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Upon  cutting  one 
extremity  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  perceived  that  the  bars  of 
wrought  iron  were  steeled  at  their  surfaces,  but  for  a  depth  which 
did  not  exceed  one  millimetre. 

"  At  the  interior  the  iron  was  altered  in  no  respect ;  it  had 
preserved  all  its  fibre  and  its  quality.     A  bar  extricated  from  tlie 


*  "The  prooess  of  founding,  the  muzzle  below  and  the  breech  above,  described  in 
the  first  part  of  the  AppUaUions  of  Iran  to  GanatrucHon  o/ArtiQery^  p.  1*49  and  following, 
would  be  applied  with  advantage  to  this  system  of  pieces  of  ordnance ;  by  casting  in 
this  manner  the  piece  of  ordnance,  the  longitudinal  armature  would  be  raised  to  the 
necessary  temperature  to  weld  itself  to  the  cast  iron.** 

54 
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cast  iron,  then  submitted  to  rupture,  has  not  shown  a  sensible 
diminution  of  its  resistance  to  extension. 

1003.  «<3d.   Envelope  of  Transverse  Hoop«. — ^Plate  YI. 

(Fig.  3).* — The  24-pounder  cannon  cast  in  the  longitudinal  arma- 
ture, presents,  from  the  breech  to  the  trunnions,  a  cylindrical 
portion  having  O"  .48  (about  9  in.)  in  diameter. 

''  It  is  upon  this  portion  that  we  have  placed  the  series  of  hoops 
placed  side  by  side,  represented  at  Fig.  3.* 

"  These  hoops  have  O"  .10  (about  4  in.,  breadth) ;  their  thick- 
ness  is  variable  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  lower  part  of  the 
cannon  the  truncated  conical  form  which  pieces  of  ordnance  should 
present.  The  hoop  against  the  trunnions  presents  O  .05  (about 
2  in.)  for  the  minimum  thickness ;  that  forming  the  platband  of 
the  breech  has  one  of  O  .10  (about  4  in.) ;  the  last  but  one,  placed 
upon  the  vent,  O  .08  (about  3*2  in.).  Before  placing  the  hoop», 
nicks  are  made  from  distance  to  distance  upon  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  cannon,  to  cause  the  hoops,  which  are  placed  afW- 
wards  after  having  heated  them  to  the  temperature  found  to  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  suitable  dilatation,  to  adhere  strongly  to  it 
The  hoops,  in  cooling,  exert,  by  the  contraction  upon  the  cannon, 
a  powerful  compression,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  resistance  of  the  cast  iron,  and  guarantees  the  connection  of  the 
system  of  the  envelope  of  wrought  iron.  Afterwards,  a  hoop  of 
wrought  iron,  having  likewise,  O"  .10  (about  4  in.)  of  breadth,  by 
O"  .05  (about  2  in.)  of  thickness,  was  introduced  from  the  side  of 
the  chase  and  which  rests  in  front  against  the  trunnions,  to  secure 
the  longitudinal  bars  which  extend  up  to  this  point,  and  upon 
which  one  must  be  careful  to  make  nicks  to  bind  to  them  the 
hoop  which  is  heated  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong  contraction. 

'^  A  last  hoop,  designed  to  unite  the  preceding  against  the 
trunnions  with  the  chase  of  cast  iron,  terminates  the  envelope  of 
wrought  iron. 

"  The  cannon  is  afterwards  bored  and  turned  on  the  exteriw  bv 
the  ordinary  processes.     All  these  operations  are  very  simple; 

*  See  Fig.  426,  which  sufScientlj  illustrmtes  aU  the  drmwings  meotaooed. 
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we  have  said  that  they  did  not  present  any  difficulty  in  execution 
for  the  trial  cannon  constructed  in  1833  at  the  foundry  of  Four- 
chambault  with  very  imperfect  means. 

1004.  "We  strongly  regret  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
the  proof  of  the  rupture  of  this  cannon,  and  of  having,  in  addition, 
in  place  of  the  results  of  experience,  only  conjectures  to  present  in 
support  of  onr  system. 

"  However,  if,  notwithstanding  the  facts  cited,  one  may  still 
call  in  question,  until  new  proofs,  the  increase  in  resistance  which 
we  claim  to  give  to  cast  iron  by  means  of  the  hooping  of  wrought 
iron,  one  should  not  the  less  contest  itseflTectiveness  for  containing 
the  fragments  in  case  of  rupture,  and  for  preventing  the  disper- 
sion of  the  fragments. 

"  In  fact,  the  envelope  of  wrought  iron,  such  as  we  there  pro- 
pose, has  some  analogy  to  the  pieces  of  ordnance  of  wrought  iron 
constructed  at  the  origin  of  artillery,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
fired  the  enormous  bullets  of  which  history  makes  mention.  These 
gigantic  culverins  were  composed  of  longitudinal  bars  of  wrought 
iron  placed  in  the  manner  of  staves,  and  secured  together  by 
transverse  hoops  of  wrought  iron. 

"Since  this  system  sufficed  to  constitute,  by  itself,  pieces  of 
ordnance,  it  will  evidently  satisfy,  without  difficulty,  the  auxiliary 
part  which  we  impose  upon  it  here.  Experience  will  give  the 
limit  of  the  resistance  necessary  to  contain  the  fragments  in  all 
directions ;  we  think  that  it  will  be  shown  below  smaller  dimen- 
aions  than  those  we  have  pro}>osed."* 

♦  "  The  resistance  of  wrought  iron  to  rupture  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  is 
estimated  at  40  kil.  (about  48  lbs.)  for  the  square  millimetre  (about  j|iir  of  an  inch 
square,  or  -riSu  <>^  ^  square  inch),  of  the  transverse  section ;  let  us  reduce  it  to  20 
(44  lbs.,  about),  on  account  of  the  welding  of  the  hoops  and  of  the  immersion  of  the 
longitudinal  armature  in  the  cast  iron.  In  order  to  burst  at  the  same  time  the  twelve 
bars  composing  this  latter,  an  effort  of  4:;2,000  kil.  (950400  lbs.),  time  would  be 
necessary ;  but  the  resistance  of  cast  iron  being  onlj  13  kil  (about  28'6  lbs.)  for  each 
square  millimetre  of  section,  the  trunnions  of  a  24-lb.  cannon  would  break  under  an 
effort  of  250000  kil.  (about  550000  lbs.).  The  rupture  of  the  trunnions  will  then 
always  precede  the  complete  tearing  away  of  our  armature,  and  we  have  seen,  by  the 
preceding  proofs,  that  the  trunnions  have  uniformly  withstood.'* 
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CHAMBERS,  1849. 

1005.  Benfamlii  Chambers's  ^peeUlkeaUmm  .mf  WJwMmd 
States  Pateot,  dated  July  31st,  1949.* — '^  Be  it  known  that 
I,  Benjamin  Chambers,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Waehingtoii, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful 
Improved  Cannon,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is 
a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description  thereof^  reference  being  had  to 
the  accompanying  drawings,  which  make  part  of  this  specifica- 
tion. 

^^  My  improvements  have  reference  as  well  to  the  construction 
as  to  the  mode  of  using  cannon,  the  object  being  to  produce  such 
an  improvement  in  fire-arms  as  will  secure  all  the  strength  neces- 
sary, together  with  suitable  weight  of  metal,  and  a  prompt,  safe, 
and  easy  mode  of  charging  and  discharging  the  piece. 

^^  The  material  of  my  cannon  is  wrought  iron.  I  am  aware 
that  this  material  has  been  already  employed  in  various  ways  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  heavy  ordnance ;  that  staves  of  inm 
and  hoops  of  the  same  material  have  been  put  together  in  alter- 
nate layers  until  a  cylindrical  or  conical  mass  of  suitable  magni- 
tude had  been  produced ;  that  solid  masses  have  been  foiged  and 
subsequently  bored  out  to  the  required  interior  size ;  that  saies 
of  rings  have  been  piled  up  and  held  tc^ther  with  bolts  passing 
through  them  lengthwise  of  the  gun,  and  fastened  at  each  end 
by  screw-nuts,  or  with  straps  running  fore  and  aft  on  the  outside; 
also,  that  flat  rings  have  been  made  separately  and  welded  to- 
gether into  a  pile  of  8u£Scient  height  to  constitute  the  length  of 
the  gun. 

^^  I  am  aware  that  serious  objections  have  in  practice  been 
found  to  exist  against  all  these  modes  of  forming  wrou^t-inm 
cannon,  and  I  have  devised  the  following,  which  I  oonsider 
decidedly  preferable  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 

1006,  ^^  To  obviate  the  danger  of  crystallizing  the  iron  by 


*Fig.   42*7,  reduced  from  the  patentee's  drawings,  suffidentlj  explains  aU  that 
part  of  the  specification  referring  to  the  mode  of  constnictiofn  under 
The  description  of  the  breech-loading  has  been  omitted. 
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welding  it  in  large  masBes,  I  form  my  cannon  of  pieces  of  a 
moderate  thickness  only,  commencing  with  the  tube  a,  a,  as  seen 
in  section  at  Fig.  427,  the  interior  of  which  tube  is  the  bore  of 
the  gon,  and  the  outside  is  turned  to  receive  a  series  of  rings 
d ^  a\  etc.,  which  have  an  interior  diameter,  such  that  they  will 
not,  when  cold,  pass  on  to  the  tube  a,  but,  when  heated,  will 
readily  slip  on,  and  come  to  the  required  position.  I  avoid  too 
great  a  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  oxidation  of  the  rings, 
and  determine  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  rings,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  tube,  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  expansion  of  wrought  iron,  which  I  compute  at  about 
seven-millionths  parts  of  its  dimensions  for  every  degree  Fahren- 
heit to  which  it  is  heated  above  the  freezing  point  of  water. 


FlO.  42'7. 


Chambers's  hooped  gun,  patented  in  1849. 

1007.  "  Having  shrunk  the  rings  a\  a\  upon  the  barrel  «, 
I  place  in  a  similar  manner,  by  heating  and  shrinking  on,  the 
rings  a",  a'',  so  as  to  break  joints  with  the  rings  a',  a\  and 
when  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  rings  is  necessary,  they 
are  placed  on  the  preceding  series  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
second  series  is  placed  upon  the  first,  that  is,  so  as  to  break  joints 
with  each  other.  The  rings  may  all  be  prepared  separately 
and  finished  ready  to  be  put  tc^ether,  or  when  one  set  has 
been  placed  upon  the  barrel  a,  throughout  its  length,  the  piece 
thus  formed  may  be  placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the  exteriors  of 
the  rings  turned  all  together,  so  as  to  receive  the  next  tier  of 
rings. 

1008.  ^'Instead  of  turning  the  barrel  a  of  a  cylindrical 
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form,  and  shrinking  on  the  rings  a',  a",  etc.,  with  so  much 
tension  as  to  make  them  adhere  firmly  by  the  mere  friction 
thereby  created,  I  shall,  in  some  cases,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  tnm  the  barrel  a,  having  alternately  elevated  and  de- 
pressed portions.  To  fit  these  elevations  and  depressions,  the 
rings  a',  a',  wiU  be  formed  on  their  inner  sides  with  reverse 
depressions  and  elevations  answering  to  the  ridges  and  cavities 
turned  on  a.  The  edge  of  the  ring  a',  is  of  such  interior  diam- 
eter that  it  will  not,  when  cold,  pass  over  the  ridge  on  the 
barrel  a;  but  when  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  it  will 
come  into  place,  and  then  the  contraction  of  metal  brings  the 
ridges  into  firm  contact  with  the  depressions,  leaving  the  barrel 
at  aU  parts  firmly  griped  by  the  rings,  but  not  so  straining 
the  latter  as  to  diminish  essentially  the  tenacity  of  the  ring 
when  cold.  In  detiding  how  high  the  elevations  may  be  iliade 
consistently  with  ease  in  getting  on  the  rings,  and  with  due 
adhesion  after  they  are  cooled,  I  calculate  the  expansion  at 
the  temperature  used  in  putting  on  the  rings,  and  ascertain  and 
give  to  the  diameters  of  the  ridges  the  same  relations  as  the 
ring  a'  will  have  at  the  edges,  in  its  hot  and  its  cold  state 
respectively.  But  in  turning  the  rings  a\  I  leave  their  inte- 
rior diameters  in  the  respective  parts,  slightly  less  than  that 
of  the  barrel  at  the  parts  on  which  they  are  severally  to  be 
set.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  every  part  of  the 
ring,  when  cold,  brought  into  a  moderate  tension,  but  not  over- 
strained. 

1009.  "  By  means  of  the  rate  above  stated  for  the  expansion 
of  iron  by  heat,  and  assuming  the  temperature  of  1000  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point  at  which  the  rings  might  be  able  to  pass 
on  to  the  barrel,  I  find  that  if  the  ring  have  at  its  edge  a 
diameter  of  6  in.  when  cold,  its  larger  diameter  (as  well  as  that 
of  the  barrel),  may  be  made  7770^7^  x  1000  x  6  =  ^^\^  of  an 
inch  more  than  its  lesser  diameter;  or  it  may  be  6*042  in.  in 
diameter.  As  successive  rings  are  put  on,  the  relative  diameters 
at  the  depressed  and  at  the  elevated  parts  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  exterior  ringb,  will  remain  the  same  as  above,  but  the  abso- 
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Inte  heights  of  the  ridges,  over  which  the  edges  of  the  rings  must 
pass,  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  increases.  The 
exterior  peripheries  of  all  the  series  of  rings,  except  the  last,  have 
depressions  turned  on  their  middle  parts,  which  depressions  are  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  next  series  of  rings  (a"). 

lOlO.  "The  last  series  (a'")  will  be  turned  off  to  the  regular 
conical  form  of  the  finished  cannon. 

"  The  trunnions  TT  are  forged  with  one  of  the  outside  rings, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  connection,  may  be 
made  thicker  than  the  other  exterior  rings. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  rings  composing  a  cannon 
should  be  made  of  the  same  diameter  for  the  same  series,  but 
they  may  increase  gradually  from  the  muzzle  towards  the  breech 
end  of  the  cannon,  as  represented  in  Fig.  427. 

"  The  portion  of  my  cannon  near  the  breech  is  tapered  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  generally  customary,  this  part  being 
represented  by  the  curved  line  z^  w.  The  firing  of  the  cartridge 
is  made  to  take  place  at  c^  about  opposite  to  the  point  z^  and 
where  the  diameter  of  the  gun  is  greatest."* 

lOl  !•  In  a  reissue  of  this  patent,  dated  April  19th,  1853,  the 
inventor  describes  the  parts  under  consideration,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  makes  no  reference  to  them  in  his  general  description 
of  the  invention,  nor  in  his  claims. 

TREADWELL,  1855. 

1013.  Daniel  Tread  well's  Speclfieatlon  of  Cnlted  States 
Patent  dated  December  llth,  1955. — "  Know  all  men  bv  these 
presents,  that  I,  Daniel  Treadwell,  Engineer,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  now  resident  in  London,  have  invented  a  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  making  cannon;  and  I  hereby  declare 
the  following  to  be  a  true  description  and  specification  of  my  said 
improvement,  to  wit : 

^  See  Ilg.  427. 

f  The  remainder  of  the  specification  and  the  claims  refer  exclusively  to  the  patent- 
tee's  method  of  breech-loading. 
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1013.  "I  first  cast  a  cannon  is 
tlie  asnal  manner,  bnt  baring  in  ite 
largest  part  a  diameter  only  aboot 
twice  aa  great  as  the  calibre  intend- 
ed to  be  bored  in  it.  I  tlieo  bore  it 
and  turn  tlie  outside,  making  two  or 
three  cylinders,  as  represented  at  A, 
A,  in  the  drawing  hereto  annexed, 
one  of  these  cylinders,  extending 
from  the  breech  to  a  little  beyond 
the  trunnions,  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  others  that  extend  from  near 
the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle.  -Upon 
these  cylinders  I  cut  a  screw  formed 
of  about  eight  threads,  each  diresd 
taking  about  an  eighth  of  an  inoh 
space,  so  that  one  turn  advances 
each  thread  aboat  an  inch.  I  then 
form  several  hoops  or  rings  of 
wrought  iron,  represented  at  B,  B, 
/  B,  etc.,  in  section.  These  hoope  are 
turned  upon  the  inside,  and  have  a 
female  screw  cut  upon  their  inner 
surface,  to  tit  the  threads  before  de- 
scribed as  cut  upon  the  cast-iron  cyl- 
inders forming  the  gun  body.  They 
are  to  be  finished,  however,  about 
one  tme-thoitsandih.  (tjVs)  P*rt  of 
their  internal  diameter  less  in  diam- 
eter than  the  male  screw  that  they 
are  to  encircle.  They  are  then  heat- 
ed, to  expand  them  sufficiently  to 
turn  them  on  to  their  place  or  places, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  will 
be  seen  tliat  tlie  hoop  marked  B' 
must  be  first  put  in  its  place,  and  a 
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portion  of  its  outer  side  turned,  and  have  the  threads  formed 
upon  it,  before  the  hoop  B*,  that  partly  covers  it,  can  be  put  in 
its  place. 

1014.  '*  When  one  cover  of  hoops  (B,  B,  B,  etc.)  are  arranged 
as  herein  described  and  shown,  I  place  the  gun  again  in  the  lathe 
and  turn  the  outside  of  these  first  series  of  lioops,  and  cut  thereon 
a  screw  formed  of  several  threads,  as  was  before  done  upon  the 
cast-iron  body.  (This  may  be  done  upon  all,  or  only,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  upon  those  from  the  breech  to  the  trunnions  inclu- 
sive.) I  then  form  another  set  of  hoops,  c,  c,  c,  etc.,  with  female 
screws  corresponding  to  the  male  screws  upon  the  first  series,  and, 
the  diameter  being  one  one-thousandth  part  less  than  the  screw 
they  are  to. cover,  I  expand  them  by  heat,  as  was  practised  with 
the  first  set,  and  let  them  shrink  on  in  place,  as  they  are  shown 
in  the  drawing.  One  of  these  hoops  has  the  trunnions  forged 
upon  it,  as  shown  at  D,  D.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  series  c,  c, 
hreak  joint  over  B,  B.  The  drawing  is  a  section  of  the  cannon 
made  through  its  axis,  and  the  several  parts  cannot  fail  to  be  at 
once  known  and  understood.  The  proportions  in  this  drawing 
are  intended  for  a  cannon  of  12  in.  calibre. 

1015.  '^I  do  not  claim  a  patent  for  using  hoops  generally  in 
making  cannon,  as  the  earliest  cannon  known  were  formed  in 
part  by  hoops  brazed  upon  them.  But  my  invention  consists  in 
constructing  cannon  with  hoops  screwed  and  shrunk  upon  a  body 
in  which  the  calibre  is  formed  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

1016«  "In  witness  of  all  which  I  have  hereto  set  my  name, 
this  19th  day  of  June,  1855,  at  London. 

"Daniel  Treadwell." 

1017.  A  reissue  of  this  patent  was  granted  on  February  4:th, 
1862.  The  patentee  first  repeats  the  entire  specification  as  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  1013  and  1014,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

1018.  "Having  thus  stated  with  sufficient  minuteness  the 
method  of  manufacturing  a  cannon  according  to  my  improved 
method,  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  principle  or  principles  to 
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first  the  body  of  the  gun,  and,  afterwards,  each  successive  layer 
all  that  it  encloses.  This  compression  must  be  made  such  that 
when  the  gun  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  force,  the  body  of  the 
gun  and  the  several  layers  of  rings  will  be  distended  to  the  frac- 
turing point  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  all  take  a  portion  of  the 
strain  up  to  its  bearing  capacity. 

1031.  "  There  may,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  be  a  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  making  the  hoops  of  the  exact  size  required 
to  produce  the  necessary  compression.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
hoops  were  made  of  cast  iron  or  any  body  which  fractures  when 
extended  in  the  least  degree  beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasticity. 
But  wrought  iron,  and  all  malleable  bodies,  are  capable  of  being 
extended,  without  fracture,  much  beyond  their  power  of  elasticity. 
They  may  therefore  be  greatly  elongated  without  being  weakened. 
Hence  we  have  only  to  form  the  hoops  small  in  excess,  and  they 
will  accommodate  themselves  under  the  strain  without  the  least 
injury.  It  will  be  found  best  in  practice,  therefore,  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  hoops  and  the  parts  which 
they  surround,  considerably  more  than  one  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  diameter. 

1033.  "  It  will  be  seen  that  with  a  gun  made  in  this  way,  we 
must  depend  upon  the  cast-iron  body  to  resist  the  strain  tend- 
ing to  produce  cross-fracture,  though  this  resistance  will  be  in 
some  degree  supported  by  the  outer  rings  breaking  joint  over  the 
inner  rings.  It  will  moreover  be  advantageous  to  make  the 
threads  of  the  female  screw  sensibly  finer  than  those  of  the  male, 
to  draw,  by  the  shrink,  the  inner  rings  together  endwise. 

"  By  this  means  (as  herein  set  forth)  a  gun  may  be  made  nearly 
four  times  as  strong  as  a  cast-iron  gun  of  the  same  weight,  ^vrought 
iron  being  taken  at  only  twice  the  strength  of  cast  iron. 

1033.  "  I  do  not  claim  a  patent  for  using  hoops  generally  in 
making  cannon,  as  the  earliest  cannon  known  were  formed,  in 
part,  by  hoops  brazed  upon  them.  But  my  invention,  for  which 
I  claim  letters  patent,  consists : 

^^  Ist.  In  making  a  cannon  consisting  of  a  body  (in  which  the 
calibre  is  formed),  the  walls  of  which  are  of  one  piece,  surrounded 
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by  rings,  hoops,  or  tubes,  in  one  or  more  layers,  placed  upon  said 
body  under  great  strain,  by  which  said  body  is  compressed,  and 
the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  or  particles  of  which  it 
is  composed  disturbed  by  their  being  brought  nearer  together ; 
and  this  is  accomplished  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  namely, 
by  making  the  hoops  smaller  than  the  part  which  they  are  to  sur- 
round, and  then  expanding  them  by  heat,  and  then  suffering  them 
to  shrink  or  contract  after  having  been  put  in  their  places. 

^'  2dly.  I  also  claim  the  method  of  securing  the  hoops  to  the 
body  of  the  gun,  and  the  several  layers  of  hoops  to  each  other 
by  screw-threads,  when  they  shrink  to  their  places,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Daniel  TBEADWiaLL.'' 


BUKELY,  1855. 

1034«  Alexander  Tlieoptallus  Blakely's  Specillcation  of 
British  Patent,  dated  Febroarjr  dTth,  1§M.* — ^^  The  improve- 
ments relate  first  to  a  method  of  forming  guns  with  an  iutemal 
tube  or  cylinder  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  enclosed  in  a  casing  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel.  I  sometimes  form  the  outer  surface  of  the 
inner  tube  somewhat  conical,  the  greatest  diameter  being  just  in 
front  of  the  trunnions,  and  tapering  both  ways,  and  apply  the 
outer  casing  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings  driven  thereon.  And 
in  some  cases  I  apply  two  or  more  layers  of  such  rings,  according 
to  the  strength  sought  to  be  obtained,  the  trunnions  being  of  one 
piece  with  one  of  the  rings.  The  outer  casing  may,  however,  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings,  heated  and  shrunk  upon 
the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  or  tube ;  but  I  do  not 
claim  as  my  invention  tlie  meitiod  of  forming  guns  or  cannon  hy 
the  application  of  collars  or  rings,  heated  wnd  shrunk  upon  a 
cylindrical  inner  tvhe,  save  and  except  when  the  internal  diame- 
ters of  such  collars  or  rings  are,  previously  to  heing  heated,  so 

*  This  is  Captain  Blakely's  specification  as  altered  March  6th,  1859.  The  words 
printed  in  italics  were  then  added  to  the  original  specification.  The  parts  of  the  origi- 
nal specification  that  have  been  omitted,  do  not  refer  to  the  method  of  oonstroction 
under  consideration. 
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much  smaller  than  the  external  dia/meter  of  the  inner  tvhe  on 
which  they  are  ehrvmk^  thai  after  being  cooled^  the  outer  casing 
formed  hy  the  rings  or  coUars  is  ifi  a  state  of  tension  or  permor 
nent  strain^  sim/Har  to  that  produced  when  the  rings  or  coUars  a/re 
forced  upon  a  conical  surface^  as  before  described^  and  the  inner 
tube  is  in  both  cases  similarly  compressed,**  a  like  effect  may  be 
produced  by  fonning  heavy  ordnance,  especially  rifled  guns  or  sea- 
service  mortars,  with  an  internal  tube  or  cylinder  (formed  by  cast- 
ing and  boring  in  the  usual  manner)  upon  which  are  cast  rings  of 
cast  iron  in  one  or  more  layers.  When  in  several  layers,  the 
joints  of  the  rings  should  ^  break  band.' 

lOStS.  ^^  Secondly  J  the  improvements  relate  to  strengthening 
old  guns  or  guns  made  according  to  other  arrangements,  by  the 
application  of  external  metal  rings  or  coils  of  iron,  as  referred  to 
under  the  first  head  of  the  improvements. 

'^But  that  my  said  invention  may  be  fiilly  understood  and 
readily  carried  into  effect,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  drawings 
annexed.t 

"  Fig.  1  shows  a  sectional  view,  and  Fig.  2,  an  external  view 
of  a  gun  arranged  according  to  the  first  part  of  my  improvements ; 
Fig.  3  shows  the  internal  core  separately;  Fig.  4  shows  two 

Fio.  429. 
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Blakelj's  hooped  gun,  patented  1866. 

views  of  one  of  the  rings ;  and  Fig.  5,  two  views  of  the  rings 
upon  which  the  trunnions  are  formed ;  a  a  is  the  internal  tube  or 
cylinder  of  cast  iron  or  steel  which  receives  the  charge ;  b  b  are  a 
series  of  collars  or  rings,  which  are  shrunk  or  driven  upon  the 

*  After  the  word  "compressed,'*  the  words  *' Secondly,  the  improvements  coDsist 
in,**  were  written  in  the  original  specification. 

f  Figure  429,  Blakelj's  original  18-Pounder  (72),  sufficiently  explains  the  draw- 
ings referred  to,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  gun  shown  in  the  patent  has  two 
courses  or  layers  of  hoops. 
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outer  BorfiEtce  of  the  inner  cylinder.  There  may  be  one  or  c 
series  of  such  collars  or  rings,  but  when  there  are  several 
they  should  be  applied  so  as  to  break  joint  as  shown :  and 
applied  they,  with  the  internal  cylinder,  form  one  combiner 
of  metal,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  charge  when  firing.  Th< 
nions  are  formed  on  or  affixed  to  one  of  the  collars  or  ri 
shown  by  Fig.  5;  c  c  are  rods  formed  with  screws  at  thei 
for  nuts,  by  which  the  parts  are  retained  in  position,  btU  to 
I  make  no  claim  /  guns  thus  formed  of  several  parts  na 
either  put  together  and  transported  as  a  whole,  or  they  n 
transported  in  separate  pieces,  and  put  together  as  requir 
which  great  facility  will  be  obtained  for  transport,  especiall; 
heavy  guns.  In  these  figures  I  have  shown  the  end,  a*  < 
cylinder  or  tube*  formed  as  part  of  that  cylinder.  I  do  not 
ever,  confine  myself  to  that  arrangement,  and  in  some  c 
form  that  part  separately,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6 ;  to  do  so^  ho 
forms  no  part  of  my  invention  to  which  Ilay  daim.  In 
of  forming  the  outer  casing  of  separate  collars  or  rings,  I 
times  form  such  outer  casing  of  wire  or  rod  wound  spirally  i 
or  more  layers  around  the  inner  cylinder  or  tube.  Wbc 
guns  are  formed  in  several  parts  to  be  put  tc^ther  sepai 
then  the  internal  cylinder  may  for  the  time  be  shrunk  souk 
by  the  application  thereto  of  any  suitable  freezing  mixture,  < 
external  rings  may  be  caused  to  expand  by  heat,  previ< 
being  applied  to  the  internal  cylinder,  and  then  shrunk  thei 

1036«  ^'  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  s] 
direction  for  casting  metal  upon  the  surface  of  internal  cyl 
or  cores  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them,  as  I  proce 
simply  forming  a  mould  of  the  figure  of  such  ring,  and  then  h 
applied  the  internal  cylinder  therein  as  a  core,  I  pour  the 
metal  into  the  space  around,  as  is  well  understood  by  perso 
customed  to  casting  in  metal. 

1037.  ^'  Old  guns  or  guns  made  according  to  other  an 
ments,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  application  of  external 

*  The  breecfa-pliicp 
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or  coils  of  wire,  or  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  as  described  in  respect  to 
the  first  part  of  the  invention. 

1038.  "  Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  said  inven- 
tion, I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
the  precise  details  shown  and  described,  so  long  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  any  part  of  the  improvements  be  retained," 


ARMSTRONG-BLAKELY-TREADWELL. 

1939.  The  patents  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  are  not 
made  public.  (T  !•)  The  following  relates  to  the  originality 
of  the  Armstrong  gun — 1st,  as  regards  the  use  of  hoops  with  ini- 
tial tension.  Captain  Blakely  testified  as  follows  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ordnance,  in  1863 : 

1030.  "  The  manager  of  the  Butterly  Company  in  Derbyshire, 
which  made  my  guns  in  1855,  who  accompanied  me  to  Woolwich 
Arsenal  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last,  said,  in  my  presence, 
that  the  system  on  which  they  were  making  the  guns  there  was 
identically  the  same  on  which  they  had  made  guns  for  me  in  1855. 

1031.  ^' I  had  taken  out  a  patent  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1855,  and  Sir  William  Armstrong  made  his  experiments  with  his 
first  field-gun,  or  his  second  field-gun,  with  my  permission.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  thing.  I  gave  him  per- 
mission to  make  those  experiments ;  and  on  the  condition  that  I 
allowed  him  to  continue  those  experiments,  he  promised  to  nego- 
tiate with  me  before  using  the  gun  commercially.  I  wiU  read  his 
own  letter : 

''' 2l8t  January,  1857. 

"  *  Mt  Dsab  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  19th  has  reached  me  here.  At  present  I  am 
making  no  guns,  except  for  experimental  purposes.  If  you  have  a  valid  patent  for 
anj  method  of  construction  which  I  may  adopt,  I  shall,  of  course,  on  being  satisfied 
of  that,  negotiate  with  you  before  I  use  it  commercially ;  until  then  the  question  may 
fairly  stand  over.  You  will  observe  that  I  make  no  claim  to  the  exclusive  invention 
of  any  thing  in  my  letter  to  "The  Times,''  but  have  confined  myself  to  a  simple 
de8orq;>tion  of  what  I  have  done. 

" '  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
(Signed)  " '  W.  G.  Abmstbovo. 

"  *  Captain  Blakely.' 
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"  When  Sir  William  Armstrong's  gun  was  introduced  into  ser- 
vic5e,  I  wrote  him  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  and  his  reply 
was  this : 

"  *Nbwoa8TUE-on-Tynb,  9th  January^  1859.* 
[So  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  time.] 

"  *  DBA.R  Sm: — ^I  have  received  jour  note  of  yesterday,  and  assure  you  tiiat  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing  you  any  injustice.  At  the  same  time  I  must  inform  you  that  the 
guns  which  are  being  made  under  my  direction  have  no  interior  lining  of  steel,  and 
are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  your  patent* 

1033.  "  Sir  William  Armstrong  had  then  introduced  a  modi- 
fication which  I  suppose  he  conceived  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
viz. :  making  the  entire  gun  of  wrought  iron,  instead  of  the  method 
which  he  had  first  used,  of  a  steel  barrel  covered  with  wrought- 
iron  coils,  which  is  clearly  within  the  words  of  my  patent.  My 
specification  says : 

" '  The  improvements  relate,  first,  to  a  method  of  forming  guns 
with  an  internal  tube  or  cylinder  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  enclosed  in 
a  case  of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  I  sometimes  form  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inner  tube  somewhat  conical ;  the  greatest  diameter 
being  just  in  front  of  the  trunnions,  and  tapering  both  ways,  and 
apply  the  outer  casing  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings,  driven 
thereon ;  and  in  some  cases  I  apply  two  or  more  layers  of  such  rings, 
according  to  the  strength  sought  to  be  obtained,  the  trunnions  being 
of  one  piece  with  one  of  the  rings.  The  outer  casing  may,  how- 
ever, be  applied  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings  heated  and  shrunk 
upon  the  cylinder  or  tube  ;  but  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the 
method  of  forming  guns  or  cannon  by  the  application  of  collars 
or  rings  heated  and  shrunk  upon  a  cylindrical  inner  tube,  save 
and  except  when  the  internal  diameters  of  such  collars  or  rings 
are,  previously  to  being  heated,  so  much  smaller  than  the  exter- 
nal diameter  of  the  inner  tube  on  which  they  are  shrunk,  that, 
after  being  cooled,  the  outer  casing  formed  by  the  rings  or  collars 
is  in  a  state  of  tension  or  permanent  strain,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced when  the  rings  or  collars  are  forced  upon  a  conical  surface, 
as  before  described.  *  *  *  In  place  of  forming  the  outer 
casing  of  separate  collars  or  rings,  I  sometimes  form  such  outer 
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casing  of  wire  or  rod,  wound  spirally  in  one  or  more  layers, 
around  the  inner  cylinder  or  tube.' 

1033.  *  *  *  "  The  real  essence  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong's gun  and  of  my  gun  does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  those  coils,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  outer  coils  are  made  to  compress  the 
inner  ones,  so  as  to  make  the  two  layers  act  in  unison  in  resisting 
the  strain.  This  is  very  clearly  explained  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong in  his  letter  of  the  14th  of  July,  1855,  in  the  blue  book 
of  last  year 

1034.  " '  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  strength 
of  steel  or  wrought-iron  cannon,  that  the  resistance  of  a  cylinder 
to  internal  pressure  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  thickness. 
If  the  cylinder  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  concen- 
tric layers,  each  capable  of  sustaining  without  injury  a  degree  of 
extension  proportionate  to  its  length,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  circumference  of  each  layer,  the  less  will  it  be  stretched  by  a 
given  distention  of  the  b^re,  and,  consequently,  the  less  will  it 
contribute  to  the  general  strength  of  the  cylinder.  The  ratio  of 
this  decrease  is  very  rapid,  being  as  the  square  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  distance  from  the  centre  inversely  ;*  and,  consequently, 
when  the  cylinder  is  thick,  the  deficiency  of  strength  from  this 
cause  becomes  very  great. 

"  *  Now  this  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  giving  to  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  cylinder  a  certain  initial  tension,  gradually 
decreasing,  and  finally  passing  into  compression  towards  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  although  this  condition  cannot  be  effected  by  any  known 
process  of  forging  or  casting,  yet  where  wrought  iron  or  steel  is 
the  material  used,  it  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained  by^ 
shrinking  an  outer  cylinder  upon  an  inner  one,  and  in  like  man^ 
ner  superadding  others  until  the  requisite  thickn«ess  has  been 
acquired.'" 

103tS.  Captain  Blakely  then  refers  to  the  fket  that  Sir  Wiliam 
Armstrong  subsequently  ignored  this  principle,  for  instance,  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1860.     Sir  William  says: 

"  The  outer  layers  and  rings  of  metal  are  not  put  on  with  any 

*  Sir  William  hero  gives  the  calculation  at  length. 
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^ciliated  degree  of  tension ;  they  are  simply  applied  with  a  sof- 
ficient  difference  of  diameter  to  secure  effective  shrinkage." 

1 036*  As  to  the  nse  of  a  steel  barrel  hooped  with  wrought 
iron,  the  examination  before  the  same  Committee  (1863)  elicited, 
the  following  statements  firom  Sir  William  Armstrong : 

"  Q.  You  mentioned  on  the  last  day  of  yonr  examination  that 
one  of  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  conntry  had 
been  a  system  of  construction  of  guns;  will  you  kindly  say 
whether  you  mean  by  that  the  system  of  strengthening  the  guns 
by  hoops  of  wrought-iron,  or  whether  you  include  the  system  of 
constructing  the  barrel  ?"  A.  "  I  referred  to  the  coil  system." 
Q.  "  You  referred  to  both  the  barrel  and  the  external  hoops  ?" 
A.  "  It  is  applicable  to  the  barrel  and  to  the  hoops."  Q.  "  Then 
what  do  you  mean  by  tlie  coil  system  as  applicable  to  the  barrel 
and  hoops  ?"  A.  "  The  gun  with  the  barrel  of  steel  as  exempli- 
fied in  my  first  gun."  Q.  "  What  is  the  system  of  construction 
which  you  say  the  country  has  gained  ?"  A.  "  The  coil  sys- 
tem ;  but  I  have  made  the  internal  tubes  of  the  gun  of  both  steel 
and  coils.  /  use  the  coil  as  altemative  when  ate^l  is  not  to  he 
obtaiTied,^^  Q.  "  Then  how  do  you  define  the  system  of  construc- 
tion which  you  referred  to  ?"  A.  "  The  construction  of  the  gun 
by  a  coiled  tube,  and  it  may  either  be  applied  to  the  barrel  or  not. 
I  have  already  stated  that  t/ie  system  which  I  iaost  approve  is  to 
use  steel  for  the  barrel^  provided  I  can  get  the  proper  metal ;  but 
if  it  cannot  be  got,  then  the  altemative  is  to  use  coils  for  the 
barrel." 

1037.  It  appears  then,  first,  that  Sir  William  Annstrong 
infringes  Captain  Blakely's  patent  for  hooping  a  steel  barrel 
when  he  uses  the  most  approved  system,  and  second,  that  he  is 
at  least  not  original  in  the  use  of  hoops  having  definite  initial 
tension. 

Again,  Sir  William  Armstrong  says  in  the  same  testimony: 
"  From  the  very  first  I  saw  and  I  still  feel  that  steel  is  the  proper 
metal  for  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  my  only 
reason  for  not  persevering  in  the  use  of  steel  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  of  suitable  quality.    There  can  be  no  question  that 
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wrought  iron  is  too  soft,  and  that  brass  is  still  more  objectionable 
than  wrought  iron,  and  if  we  can  only  obtain  with  certainty  and 
nniformity,  steel  of  the  proper  quality,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  expediency  of  using  it.  Now  no  one  has  any  right  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  merit  of  applying  steel  to  this  particu- 
lar purpose  /  the  merit  of  its  application  must  rest  with  the  manu- 
facturer who  produces  a  satisfactory  article." 

1 038.  Considering  the  forgoing  letter  of  Sir  William  to  Cap- 
tain Blakely,  disclaiming  the  use  of  steel,  and  the  fact  that  Sir 
William,  during  an  expenditure  of  twelve  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars on  his  plant  and  gun,  failed,  if  he  did  not  neglect  to  develop 
the  use  of  steel  while  other  manufacturers  did  use  steel  success- 
fully,* and  the  fact  that  he  has  on  several  occasions  disclaimed 
the  use  of  hoops  with  definite  initial  tension,  might  lead  to  the 
impression  that  he  may  have  wasted  some  public  money  on  the 
less  approved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  against 
Captain  Blakely  and  other  prior  inventors. 

1039.  Wliat  Sir  William  Armstrong  more  specifically  claims 
as  his  improvement  (his  patents,  by  special  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  never  been  made  public)  is  thus  stated  by  him  before 
the  same  committee  (1863)  :  "Now  the  peculiarity  of  that  gun 
was  not  its  being  merely  a  built-up  gun,  because  built-up  guns 
are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
original  construction  of  all  guns  was  by  building  up.  It  was  not 
merely  a  hooped  gun,  that  is  to  say,  a  gun  strengthened  by  rings, 
because  rings  give  only  circumferential  strength,  and  no  longitu- 
dinal strength  ;  hut  that  gun  was  peculiar  in  being  mainly  co^n- 
posed  of  tithes^  or  pipes^  or  cylinders^  formed  by  ^ilifig  spirally 
long  bars  of  iron  into  iubes^  and  welding  them  upon  the  edges  as 
is  done  in  gun-barrels.  Now,  whether  any  one  had  conceived 
that  idea  before  is  beyond  my  power  to  say,  but  I  feel  assured 
that  no  gun  up  to  that  time  had  been  actually  made  upon  that 
principle,  t?ie  wJiole  difficulty  lying  in  the  making.  It  is  very 
easy  now,  with  all  our  knowledge  and  experience,  to  define  how 

*  Oominander  Scott  stated  before  the  OrdnaDce  Committee  of  1863,  that  Krupp^s 
steel  had  never  been  tried  for  inner  tubes. 
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such  coils  are  to  be  made ;  but  at  that  period  (1855)  it  was  very 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  made  very- 
many  unsuccessftil  attempts,  that  I  succeeded  in  satisfactorily 
carrying  it  out." 

1040.  As  to  the  originality  of  this  part  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong's gun,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  Professor  TreadwelFs 
account,  published  in  1845,  of  the  construction  of  guns  proposed 
by  him  in  1840,  twelve  years  before  Sir  WiUiam's  experiments 
began.* 

1041.  Professor  Tread  well  saysif  *  *  *  "I  determined, 
between  four  and  five  years  ago,  to  attempt  to  apply  it  [the  prin- 
ciple of  constructing  cannon  by  directing  the  fibres — ^the  greatest 
strength  of  the  metal — around  the  bore],  practically,  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cannon.      My  first  attemptw  as  to  make  a  4-pounder 


♦  In  a  note  on  page  7  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  On  the  Construction  of  Improved  Ord- 
nance,** 1862,  Professor  Tread  well  says: — **When  I  first  read  an  account  of  the 
method  followed  by  Armstrong  in  constructing  his  gun,  although  I  saw  at  once  the 
exact  resemblance  of  it  to  the  method  invented  by  me  in  1 840-44,  yet  not  being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  specification  of  my  English  patent  had  been  published  in  extenaOj 
1  thought  it  might  be  that  Armstrong  had  reinvented  my  form  of  gun,  and  the 
machinery  required  to  produce  it.  But  since  writing  this  letter  I  have  looked  into 
that  great  work.  "  The  English  Printed  Specifications,"  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Burton  Library,  and  I  there  find  that  the  specification  of  my  English  patent,  enrolled 
July  5th,  1844,  No.  lOOi:?,  was  printed  in  1854.  This  patent  was  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  Thomas  Aspinwall,  then  American  Consul  at  London,  who  acted  as  my  attor- 
ney. The  specification  was  written  by  mo  and  transmitted  complete  to  him.  It  occu- 
pies twenty-one  largo  printed  pages,  with  full  references  to  elaborate  drawings,  which 
occupy  a  large  folio  plate,  of  the  machinery  used  by  me  in  constructing  the  cannon. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  what  Armstrong  calls  his  gun,  and  the  mode  of  constructing 
it,  will  find  here  every  thing  relating  to  it  so  far  as  its  structure  wOhout  rifling  and 
hreech-loading  apparatus  is  concerned.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  form  of 
the  construction,  the  mode  of  putting  the  rings  together  within  the  furnace,  or  the 
tools  and  enginery  required  for  the  work,  except  the  substitution  by  Armstrong^of  a 
steam-hammer  for  the  hydrostatic  press  used  by  me.  [Professor  Treadwell  of  oonrse 
refers  here  to  the  method  of  making  a  single  tube.] 

"  Now,  Armstrong  has  shown,  by  his  denunciation  of  patents,  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, that  he  is  well  read  in  the  record  of  them ;  is  it  then  probable  that  this  has 
been  overlooked  by  him?  And  will  the  high-minded  and  honorable  men,  the  English 
engineers,  especially  those  who  constitute  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  suffer  this 
plag^rism  or  piracy,  taking  whichever  of  these  ugly  words  may  best  describe  the  act, 
to  pass  unchallenged  in  England  ?" 

t  "^  short  Account  of  an  Improved  Cannon^  and  of  (he  Processes  and  Machinery  em- 
ployed  in  its  Manufacture^  by  Daniel  Treadwell^^^  1845. 
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cannon,  by  the  best  means  then  at  my  command,  of  rings,  or  short 
hollow  cylinders  joined  together  end  to  end  by  welding.  Each 
ring  was  made  of  several  thinner  rings,  placed  one  over  the  other 
and  welded.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  this  case,  as  the  bars  of 
which  the  several  rings  were  formed  were  curved  round  the  cali- 
bre, the  direction  of  the  fibres  herein  shown  to  be  so  essential,  was 
folly  preserved.  I  may  remark  here,  that  this  method  was  subse- 
quently changed  in  some  degree,  by  first  making  a  single  thin 
ring  of  steel,  and  upon  tlie  outside  of  this,  winding  a  bar  of  iron 
spirally,  as  a  ribbon  is  wound  upon  a  block.  This  gun,  although 
imperfectly  made,  withstood  the  action  of  enormous  charges  of 
powder,  and  was  only  burst  by  using  very  superior  powder,  and 
shot  without  windage.  The  fracture  was  made  lengthwise  of  the 
gun,  or  across  the  fibres  of  the  iron ;  and  although  the  welds  (tech- 
nically called  jumps),  which  united  the  rings  to  each  other  end- 
wise, were  most  imperfect,  they  yet  held  together  completely 
against  the  action  of  the  powder.  Two  other  cannon  of  similar 
kind  were  subsequently  made,  one  of  which  yet  remains  uninjured, 
after  having  withstood  many  most  severe  tests.  Having  this  ex- 
perimental proof  of  the  strength  of  cannon  made  in  this  form,  my 
attention  was  next  directed  to  devising  machinery  which  should 
enable  me  to  produce  guns  of  large  size,  with  expedition  and  cer- 
tainty. The  result  was,  the  construction  of  a  hydrostatic  press, 
of  li-inch  piston,  having  a  power  calculated  at  1000  tons,  and 
adapting  to  it  a  variety  of  machinery  by  which  the  rings  can 
be  formed,  and  afterwards  united  together,  with  an  ease  and  expe- 
dition, and  \\4th  a  perfection  in  form  and  freedom  from  flaw  or 
blemish,  altogether  unattainable  by  any  other  means ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  the  iron,  all  its  strength  and  toughness. 

1 043.  "  A  description  of  this  elaborate  machinery,  and  the 
use  of  it,  would  not  be  intelligible,  in  detail,  without  drawings. 
H^or  is  it  necessary  to  my  present  purpose —  which  is  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  cannon  when  made — to  say  more  than  that  a 
number  of  rings  or  short  hollow  cylinders  are  first  formed,  by 
means  of  various  moulds,  dies,  and  sets  connected  with  the  pow- 
erftd  press  before  alluded  to.     The  rings  are  upon  their  inner 
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sides,  and  to  about  one-third  of  their  thickness,  of  steel ;  the  outer 
portion  being  of  iron,  wound  about  the  inner  steel  ring,  and  the 
whole  welded  together.  They  are  then  joined  together,  end  to 
end,  successively,  by  welding,  thus  forming  a  frustum  of  a  hollow 
cone,  the  hollow  being  cylindrical.  In  giving  form  to  the  cone,  in 
the  press,  its  size  is  determined  by  a  mould  of  great  thickness  and 
strength,  which  encloses  the  heated  portion  of  the  cone,  while  a 
solid  mandrel  occupies  the  hollow  cylinder,  the  force  of  the  press 
being  applied  to  sets  upon  its  ends.  The  pores  of  the  metal  are 
therefore  closed,  and  the  metal  condensed  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  hanuner.  By  turning  and  boring,  this  frustum 
of  a  cone  is  formed  into  the  cannon,  the  breech  being  closed  by  a 
screw-plug,  and  the  trunnions  fixed  upon  a  band,  which  is  likewise 
screwed  upon  the  outside  of  the  gun.  The  trunnion-band  and 
trunnions  are  formed,  like  the  cannon,  by  machinery  moved  by 
the  hydrostatic  press." 

1043.  Professor  Treadwell  then  gives  an  account  of  the  trial 
and  remarkable  endurance  of  several  of  his  guns  ordered  by  the 
Navy  Department. 

PARROn,  1861. 

1 044.  Robert  P.  Parrott'ii  Specification  of  United  States 
Patent,  dated  Oct.  1, 1801. — "  To  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  Be 
it  known,  that  I,  Robert  P.  Parrott,  of  Cold  Spring,  in  the  county 
of  Putnam,  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Ordnance ;  and  I  do 
hereby  declare,  that  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact 
description  of  the  same,  reference  being  had  to  the  accompanying 
drawings  forming  part  of  the  specification,  in  which  Fig.  1*  is  a 
central  longitudinal  section  of  a  cannon,  and  Fig.  2  a  transverse 
section  of  the  same.  Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate  corre- 
sponding parts  in  both  figures. 

1 045*  "  This  invention  relates  to  the  application  of  a  wrought- 

*  Fig.  430  only  differs  from  this  drawing  in  having  a  differently  shaped  cascabel 
and  no  muzzle-swelL 
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iron  reinforce  to  a  gun  having  its  body  or 
main  portion  of  cast  iron ;  and  it  consiBta  in 
a  pecaliar  mode  of  ehrinking  the  reinforce 
on  the  body,  whereby  the  heating  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  body,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
by  heat  communicated  to  it  from  the  rein- 
force, is  prevented,  and  the  reinforce  i.i 
oansed  to  be  drawn  equally  close  all  round 
the  body. 

"  To  enable  others  sldlled  in  the  art  to 
apply  my  invention  to  practice,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed. 

104O,  "The  cast-iron  main  portion  or 
body,  A,  is  or  may  be  made  like  any  cast- 
iron  gun,  either  with  its  breech  a  part  of 
the  same  casting,  like  a  gun  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  or  with  a  breech  made  of  a  separate 
piece  or  pieces  of  metal,  either  permanently 
secured  to  the  body,  fur  loading  at  the  muz- 
zle, or  movable,  to  pro^Hde  for  loading  at  the 
breech ;  or,  what  I  have  called  the  body,  to 
distinguish  it  Irom  the  reinforce,  may  be  a 
cast-iron  gun  which  has  been  already  finished 
for  use,  but  requires  strengthening  to  enable 
it  to  carry  heavier  projectiles  than  those  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended ;  or  a  cast- 
iron  gim,  which,  not  having  been  originally 
intended  for  a  rifled  gun,  has  been  weakened 
by  rifiing. 

I047.  "The  wrought-iron  reinforce,  B, 
may  be  made  in  various  ways,  but  that  which 
I  consider  the  best,  is  to  take  a  bar  of  square 
iron  of  proper  dimensions,  coil  it  spirally 
apon  a  mandrel,  then  heat  it  to  a  welding  Pwrott  a-t  inch  "loo- 
heat,  and  place  it  in  a  strong  cast-iron  cylin-       to  i  ft. 
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der  and  hammer  it  endwise  till  the  coils  are  welded  together  and 
a  round  hollow  wrought-iron  cylinder  is  formed.  The  cylinder 
thus  forged  is  to  be  bored,  and  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  proper  size 
and  thickness. 

"  The  body  A  having  been  previously  bored,  has  that  portion 
of  its  exterior  wliich  is  to  receive  the  reinforce  turned  to  a  cylin- 
tirical  form,  and  of  a  diameter  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot  larger  than  the  diameter  which  the  interior  of  the  rein- 
force has  in  a  cold  state.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  position,  upon  suitable  supports  or  bearings, 
which  permit  it  to  be  rotated  on  its  axis  or  rolled,  and  which  will 
permit  the  reinforce  to  be  put  on  when  sufficiently  expanded  by 
heating  it ;  and  a  pipe  is  introduced  through  the  muzzle  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  a  constant  and  copious  stream  of  cold  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  When  the  reinforce  has  been  properly 
heated,  and  so  expanded,  to  enable  it  to  pass  loosely  on  to  the  body, 
it  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  thereon,  and  cold  water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  bore  by  the  .aforesaid  pipe,  and  the  body  is  rotated 
on  its  axis.  By  this  rotary  movement  the  reinforce,  while  hang- 
ing loosely  on  the  body,  is  prevented  from  remaining  in  contact 
therewith  at  one  point,  and  so  prevented  from  cooling  first  at  one 
part,  which  would  be  the  case  if  I  let  it  remain  hanging  with  one 
part  only  in  contact  with  the  body,  and  which  would  set  the  rein- 
force at  that  part  and  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  equally  close 
at  all  points  round  the  body.  By  the  introduction  of  the  stream 
of  water,  which  runs  out  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the  heat  im- 
parted to  the  body  from  the  reinforce  is  carried  off  and  the  body 
prevented  from  being  thereby  materially  expanded,  and  so  lessen- 
ing the  pinch  or  force  with  which  the  reinforce  binds  finally 
upon  it.  As  soon,  as  the  reinforce  is  found  to  bind  upon  the  body, 
I  cover  it  with  sand  or  other  material  which  is  a  good  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  continuing  the  flow  of  water  through  the  body  until 
the  entire  gun  is  cold.  The  object  of  so  covering  up  the  reinforce, 
is  to  prevent  the  outer  portion  from  cooling  and  contracting  quicrk- 
er  than  the  inner  portion,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  cooled  from  the 
interior,  by  which  it  is  made  to  bind  more  firmly  on  the  body. 
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1048.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is : 

"  The  within-described  mode  of  shrinking  the  wroiight-iron  re- 
inforce, upon  the  cast-iron  body,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  that  is  to 
Bay,  by  rotating  the  body  while  water  is  introduced  into  the  bore. 

"Robert  P.  PARRorr." 

1049.  Parrott's  Patent  of  1862.— On  the  6th  of  May,  1862, 
Captain  Parrott  obtained  another  patent  for  "Improvement  in 
Hooped  Ordnance,"  in  which  he  specifies  the  above-described 
manner  of  putting  on  the  hoops,  and  certain  other  proportions 
and  parts,  as  follows:  *  *  *  "I  make  the  thickness  of  this 
reinforce,  when  finished,  by  boring  the  interior  and  turning  the 
exterior,  about  equal  to  from  ^  to  ^^  of  the  calibre  of  the  gun, 
and  its  length  sufficient  to  cover  the  usual  charge  of  powder,  and 
make  it  extend  a  distance  about  equal  to  one  (ralibre  in  rear  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  that  is  to  say,  the  inner  face  of  the  breech, 
and  a  distance  about  equal  to  one  calibre  in  front  of  the  charge 
of  powder." 

lOtSO.  The  inventor  then  mentions  a  number  of  pins  screwed 
through  the  hoop  into  the  gun,  to  hold  the  former  in  place, 
and  describes  a  breech-plug  having  two  diameters,  the  larger 
diameter  screwed  into  an  enlargement  of  the  rear  of  the  bore, 
and  the  smaller  diameter  extending  forward  into  the  bore,  but 
not  screwed. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  practice  is  as  follows  :  "  I  believe 
tliat  owing  to  the  rigid  connection  made  between  the  bottom  and 
sides,  or  cylindrical  portion  of  the  bore,  in  such  guns,  great  strain 
is  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  bottom  and  sides."* 

lOSl.  The  inventor  does  ''not  claim,  broadly,  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  cast-iron  gun  with  a  band  of  wrought-iron,  when  such 
band  and  the  body  of  the  gun  are  not  proportioned  to  each  other, 
and  the  reinforce  does  not  occupy  a  position  on  the  body  sub- 
stantiallv,  as  herein  set  forth. 

*  Captain  Parrott  has  not,  as  jet,  used  this  breech-plug  for  serrioe  guns. 
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"  Nor  do  I  claim  fitting  a  gun  with  a  Bcrew-plog,  when  such 
plug  is  movable  for  breech-loading,  and  usea  without  a  wrought- 
iron  reinforce. 

"  But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is : 

'^  A  gun  made,  as  herein  shown  and  described : 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  screw -plug  0,  constructed  as  shown, 
with  the  said  gun,  as  herein  set  forth." 


HOW   GUNS    BURST. 

BY  NORMAN  WIARD,  ESQ.* 

1053.  '*  When  gunpowder  is  fired  from  a  gun,  two  prominent 
phenomena  are  to  be  observed ;  the  wonderful  expansive  force 
which  ejects  the  shot,  and.  the  heat  which  results  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  powder. 

'^  Let  us  exhibit  the  effect  of  heat  on  metals  by  a  familiar  ex- 
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Fig.  432. 
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periment  Pour  boiling  water  into  a  glass  tumbler;  the  heat, 
communicating  more  quickly  to  the  thin  sides  than  to  the  thick 
bottom,  breaks  the  glass  from  unequal  expansion.  If  we  wish 
the  tumbler  to  withstand  the  sudden  communication  of  heat,  we 
must  make  it  everywhere  thin  alike,  so  that  the  heat  may  pass 
through  it  uniformly  and  quickly.  Hot  water  may  then  be 
poured  into  it  with  impunity.     *     *    * 


♦  "Great  Guns;  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and  the  true  method  of  constructiog 
them.'* — Norman  Wiard,  1863. 
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1093.  ''Now,  this  unequal  communication  of  heat,  has  a 
similar  effect  upon  large  guns.  This  may,  stlso,  be  illustrated  by 
a  glass  model  of  a  gun  (Fig.  433),  which,  although  strong  enough 

n    Fig.  433. 


to  withstand  a  pressure  on  the  inner  surface  of  400  pounds  to  the 
inch,  would  be  broken  by  the  insertion  of  a  heated  rod  of  iron  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  bore,  even  though  so  inserted,  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  its  sides,  and  not  accompanied  by  any 
pressure  against  the  surface.  *  *  *  If,  however,  after  wait- 
ing a  time  /(>r  the  model  to  he  slowly  heated  throughout  its  whole 
mass^  the  outer  surface  of  the  gun  be  touched  by  the  wetted 
linger,  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  will  make  the  heat  suf- 
ficiently unequal,  and  the  model  will  break.  This  example  may 
exhibit  the  direct  cause  of  the  bursting  of  the  100-pounder  Par- 
rott  gun,  on  the  steamer  Naugatuck,  on  the  James  River,  before 
Fort  Darling,  when  other  guns  of  the  same  kind  on  the  steamer 
Galena,  though  tired  with  great  rapidity,  and  oftener,  did  not 
burst;  all  of  which  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
raining  at  the  time,  and  that  the  gun  of  the  Naugatuck  being  on 
the  upper  deck  and  exposed  to  the  rain,  was  subjected  to  a  more 
unequal  heating,  than  the  guns  of  the  Galena,  whicli  were  be- 
tween decks.  I  have  stated  that  guns  are  more  likely  to  hurst 
when  fired  on  cold  or  rainy  days,  and  offer  the  following  ex- 
amples in  corroboration  :  first,  two  large  steel  guns,  of  my  fabri- 
cation, burst  under  such  circumstances,  then  this  example  of  the 
gun  on  the  Naugatuck,  and  two  guns,  referred  to  in  the  Table,* 
are  among  many  other  similar  cases  I  have  noticed. 

*  Mr.  Wiard  constructs  a  table  from  experiments  recorded  by  Captain  Rodman, 
showing  a  much  gpreater  endurance  of  guns  with  proof  rounds,  in  fair  than  in  rainy 
weather. 
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10tS4.  ^^  There  being  two  forces  acting  upon  the  guns  which 
burst,  one  the  direct  pressure  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  pow- 
der, and  the  other  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the  inner  metal 
of  the  gun,  both  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  show  one  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  cause  of  the  fracture.     *     *     * 

loss.  "  The  fractures  of  large  guns  upon  improved  models, 
with  a  light  chase  and  heavy  reinforce,  that  have  burst  with  the 
service  charges,  are  curiously  alike  in  their  direction,  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  breech  and  reinforce,  to  a  point  usually 
forward  of  the  trunnions,  and  branching  off  at  either  side,  gener- 
ally breaking  the  gun  into  three  great  pieces.  This  direction  of 
fracture  holds,  whether  the  gun  has  the  outlines  of  the  army  Colum- 
biad  (Fig.  434),  of  the  Dahlgren  gun  (Fig.  435),  or  of  the  Parrott 
gun  with  its  strong  wrought-iron  reinforce,  and  whether  the  gun 
be  made  of  steel  or  of  cast  iron.  It  would  scarcely  be  expected, 
when  the  Dahlgren  guns  burst,  with  this  great  thickness  of  metal 
about  the  breech,  that  the  fracture  would  occur  through  the  cas- 
cabel,  where  the  metal  has  more  than  twice  the  thickness  exhib- 
ited in  the  army  Columbiad,  but  this  principal  direction  is 
usually  the  result. 

Fig.  434 
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10S6.  "  Guns  sometimes  exhibit  additional  fractures  to  those 
represented  above,  and  this  occurs  when  the  thickness  of  metal  is 
continued  further  forward  towards  the  muzzle  (Fig.  436),  having 
the  same  effect  as  if  a  tire,  or  strong  band,  were  placed  upon  the 
gun  at  the  place  where  the  fracture  usually  branches  off  to  either 
side,  thus  delaying  the  longitudinal  fracture  until  the  expansion 
lengthwise  of  the  inner  metal  is  greater  than  the  elasticity  and 
ductility  of  the  reinforce,  when  the  cross  fracture  occurs.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  in  brief,  that  the  fractures  at  right  angles  to 
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the  plane  of  the  bore  are  cauBed  by  the  lengthening  of  the  inner 
metal  about  the  bore  by  heat,  while  the  outer  metal  remains  the 
same  length,  or  with  less  expansion  of  length,  until  ruptured, 
and  that  longitudinal  fractures  are  dxiejyrincipcUly  to  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  inner  metal  by  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter, 
or  radially.  If  the  gun  be  parallel  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle  the 
cross  fractures  will  occur  more  frequently  along  the  reinforce, 
because  in  that  part  it  is  exposed  to  the  highest  temperature,  and, 
consequently,  the  greatest  expansion  of  length.     *    *    * 

"  It  is  a  corroboration  of  this  theory  that  the  guns  of  the  Dahl- 
gren  model,  with  more  than  double  the  thickness  of  metal  behind 
the  chamber,  though  made  of  the  strongest  material,  should  break 
in  the  same  direction,  forward  of  the  trunnions,  but  sometimes  ex- 
hibit only  cross  fractures  (when  made  of  cast  iron)  to  the  rear  of  the 

Fia.  436. 


trunnions.  It  is  evident  that  the  model  is  best  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  fracture  is  least  uniform,  but  a  properly  con- 
structed gun  should  not  burst  at  all. 

toot,  "The  gun,  however,  is  usually  broken  through  the 
breech — the  strongest  part  of  the  gun — and  beyond  the  range  of 
the  pressure,  which  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
or  chamber.  Tlie  diagram  (Fig.  437)  in  Captain  Eodman's 
book,  p.  43,  exhibiting  the  various  kinds  of  strain  to  which  a  gun  is 
subjected  at  each  discharge,  considers  the  gun  as  if  made  up  of 
staves,  and  really  exhibits  only  the  strain  from  the  expansive  force 
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or  direct  pressure  of  the  powder,  bending  the  staves  outward ; 
and  page  47  of  the  same  book,  by  diagram  (Fig.  488),  the  direc- 
tion of  firacture  due  to  such  strain,  not  through  the  breech,  but 
running  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  bore. 


Fig.  437. 
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1058.  "  To  show  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  powder  should  be  the  cause  of  fracture,  as  exhibited 
by  the  gun  actually  broken  by  firing,  prepare  three  plates  of 
metal,  say  4  inches  thick,  12  inches  wide,  and  60  inches  long, 
with  plane  surfaces ;  the  middle  one,  on  being  heated  to  1600^, 
will  be  found  expanded  one-sixtieth  part  of  its  length,  or  will  be 
61  inches  long.  On  placing  it  between  the  other  two  (Fig.  439), 
a  part  of  its  heat  is  immediately  communicated  to  their  con- 
tiguous surfaces  only.     The  expansion  of  one  surface  of  the  out- 
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side  plates,  while  the  other  surfaces  remain  cold,  warps  the  latter 
to  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Now,  supposing  them 
placed  upon  the  diagram  of  a  burst  gun  (Fig.  440),  the  centre 

metal  of  which  has  been  heated  by  the 
combustion  of  powder,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fracture  in  the  particular  direction 
exhibited  must  have  resulted  from  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  gun  by  heat, 
and  a  diagram  exhibiting  these  curves,  the  result  of  this  expan- 
sion, will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  curves  on  the  diagram 
by  Rodman,  and  will  account  for  the  breaking  of  the  gun 
through  the  breech,  beyond  the  range  of  the  pressure  made  by 
the  powder  (Fig.  441). 
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^^  The  following  diagrams  (Figs.  442  and  443)  exhibit  the 
effects  of  expansion  of  the  inner  metal  by  wedges,  the  drawing 
exhibits  a  section  of  the  metal  of  a  gmi,  with  dovetail  notches 
cut  along  the  surface  of  the  bore.     Upon  driving  wedges  into 


Fig.  440. 


the  notches  the  muzzle  would  be  expanded,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  If  a  band  were  put  upon  the  muzzle,  the  fracture 
nearest  the  muzzle  and  the  one  through  the  cascabel  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur  first.     If  the  band  were  placed  over  the  first- 
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mentioned  fracture,  and  the  wedges  along  the  reinforce  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  driven  most,  as  the  heat  is  most  intense 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  cross  fractures  of  the  reinforce  would 
be  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     As  the  heat  expands 
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the  metal  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  also,  its  effect  in  this 
direction  also  must  be  considered.  The  expansion  of  length, 
however,  is  of  most  consequence  in  considering  the  probable 
direction  of  fracture. 

1059.  '^  That  the  fracture  almost  always  intersects  the  vent 
has  been  heretofore  referred  to  the  weakness  resulting  from 
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drilling  away  part  of  the  metal,  but  on  page  355,  Major  Wade's 
Beports  on  Metals  for  Guns,  we  find  that  after  a  gun  bad  been 
put  to  extreme  proof,  and  exhibited  signs  of  firacture,  a  hole 


Fig.  443. 


drilled  one  inch  forward  of  the  base-ring,  and  four  inches  firom 
the  line  of  the  vent,  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  and  of  the  dia- 
meter of  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  gun  was  then  fired  with 
double  charges  of  powder,  and  with  a  bore  full  of  balls  and 
wads,  eleven  times,  to  bursting.     Although  the  piece  burst  into 
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more  than  twelve  firagments,  one  of  the  fractures  intersecting 
the  vent,  it  did  not  split  through  the  large  hole,  showing  that  the 
gun  had  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  powder,  but  burst, 
notwithstanding  the  drilling  away  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  metal, 
from  the  communication  of  heat.  The  true  cause,  probably,  of 
the  intersection  of  the  vent  by  the  fracture,  was  the  communica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  vent,  thereby  expandii^  i 
column  of  metal  about  it,  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
piissage  of  a  large  quantity  of  gases  through  the  vent  would 
communicate  more  heat  to  its  surface  than  would  be  com- 
municated if  there  were  no  current,  but  the  capacity  of  the  vent 
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only  filled ;  in  that  case  not  much  heat  would  be  supplied  to  the 
surface,  because  the  quantity  contained  within  the  vent  would  be 
small. 

1060.  ^^But  in  this  example,  as  in  all  others,  as  is  well 
known  to  ordnance  inspectors,  the  fracture  began  to  exhibit 
itself  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  bore.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  that  guns  burst  by  pressure  rather  than  by  expansion  of 
the  inner  metal — as  if  the  inner  metal  were  expanded  by  the 
communication  of  heat  before  the  outer  metal  gave  way — a 
strain  of  compression  resisted  by  the  strength  of  the  outer  metal 
would  rest  upon  the  inner  metal  of  the  gun  that  would  prevent 
fracture ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  it  ever  occurred  to  an  ordnance 
oflScer  to  inquire  whether  the  communication  of  heat  to  the  inner 
metal  of  guns  was  the  cause  of  their  failure,  the  beginning  of 
fracture  on  the  inside  would  appear  to  him  an 
ailment  against  the  theory.     This  I  consider  ^'  ^^ 

a  critical  point,  but  one  directly  favoring  the 
theory.  *  *  *  The  accompanying  diagram 
(Tig.  446)  exhibits  a  cross-section  of  a  gun  at 
the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  and,  consequently, 
highest  temperature;  the  surface  of  the  bore 
is  supposed,  in  this  example,  to  be  contin- 
uously exposed  to  the  high  temperature  evolved  from  the  combus- 
tion of  powder  when  its  expansive  force  is  resisted  by  the  inertia 
of  a  heavy  projectile,  or,  as  if  a  fire  were  constantly  burning 
within  the  gun.  The  space  between  the  curved  lines  represents 
the  place  and  quantity  of  heat  thus  communicated  to  the  metal,, 
showing  the  greatest  expansion  immediately  at  the  surface  of 
the  bore.*  But  we  are  to  recollect  that,  in  the  most  rapid 
firing,  the  surface  of  the  bore  is  exposed  to  this  high  tempera- 
ture only  about  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time,  while  during  the 
other  ninety-nine-hundredths  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  bore 

*  "To  represent  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  lines  converging  toward  each  other 
I  know  18  not  philosophical^  although  as  no  conventional  lines  have  been  adopted  to 
represent  intensity  of  heat  by  their  direction^  and  as  I  have  confidence,  my  meaning 
will  be  understood.    I  have  chosen  to  use  them  in  this  manner.'* 
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is  radiating  away.  If  the  diagram  represented  a  gun  of  ox 
inches  diameter  of  bore,  and  eight  inches  thickness  of  metal 
about  the  bore,  the  range  to  which  the  heat  would  penetrate  the 
metal  at  the  first  discharge  would  be  about  four  inches ;  for  heat 
enters  metal  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  difference  in 
temperature  of  the  source  from  which  it  flows  and  the  metal  into 
which  it  is  flowing.  The  heat  is  communicated  to  tlie  sniaU 
surface  of  the  bore,  while  it  is  radiated  from  the  large  outside 
surface  of  the  gun ;  from  this  cause,  if  froxa  no  other,  the  tem- 
perature would  be  much  higher  within  the  mass  than  on  the 
outside. 

^^The  penetration  from  the  first  discharge  being  four  inches, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  range  of  the  heat  frx>m  the  next 
discharge  would  be  greater;  but  heat  having  been  communi- 
cated by  the  first  discharge,  the  range  of  the  second  is  less,  from 
the  reduced  difference  of  temperature.  Although,  of  course, 
the  heat  flows  onward,  its  motion  is  very  slow.  If,  then,  the 
penetration  be  four  inches,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  bore  the  temperature  will  be  comparatively  low, 
but  little  higher  than  that  of  the  metal  at  four  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  bore.  The  heat,  therefore,  is  conducted 
from  the  point  of  four  to  that  of  four  and  a  half  inches  slowly ; 
more  slowly  from  that  of  four  and  a  half  to  five,  and  with  a 
continually  reduced  and  very  slow  rate  of  motion  to  the  out- 
side. As  the  heat  is  communicated  frx>m  one  inner  stratum 
to  the  stratum  surrounding  it,  for  each  inch  of  the  increasing 
distance  it  travels,  the  mass  of  wliich  the  temperature  has  to 
be  raised  is  greater  in  circumference  also ;  this  is  another  cause 
of  the  retardation  to  its  motion  outward.  Although  for  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  whole  time  the  heat  is  radiating  from 
the  surface  of  the  bore,  the  velocity  with  wliich  it  leaves  is  much 
less  than  the  velocity  with  wliich  it  is  received,  because  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  gun  and  the  atmosphere 
occupying  the  bore  is  much  less  than  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  metal  of  the  gun  and  the  gases  ejecting  the 
shot  by  their  pressure.     The   atmosDhere   occupying   the  bore 


How  OuNS  Burst. 


I  the  heat  by  radiation,  in  the  intervals  between  firing 
quickly,  from  the  immediate  sorface,  and  lesa  quickly  a  little 
distance  beyond;  and  so  again  the  heat  flows  from  the  metal 
of  the  gnn  with  reduced  velocity  as  the  distance  increases  from 
the  bore,  leaving  the  point  of  highest  temperature  in  the  mass 
of  metal,  but  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  bore.  (See  Fig.  447.) 
Its  effect  towards  cansing  mptnre  may  be  illnstrated  by  taking 
a  cylinder  of  pine  wood  a  few  inches  in  length  and  a  cross- 
section  like  the  diagram,  and  providing  a  wedge  similar  in  form 
to  a  bayonet  (Fig.  448),  but  truly  tapered  to  a  point  from  a 


cross-section  at  the  head,  the  same  as  the  lines  representing  the 
place  and  quantity  of  heat  on  the  diagram,  showing  its  effects 
by  tnierrnitient  com.mvnicaiion  of  lieat,  (Fig.  447.)  If  the  point 
of  tliis  wedge  be  set  upon  the  end  of  the  wooden  cylinder  at 
the  point  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  greatest  beat,  according 
to  the  theory  above,  and  by  a  blow  driven  into  the  end-wood, 
it  will  penetrate  so  as  to  make  an  impression  like  the  inner 
line  of  the  diagram.  A  second  blow,  driving  it  fhrther  into  the 
wood,  penetrating  as  if  to  the  second  line  of  the  diagram,  and 
expanding  the  wood,  9mU  cause  a  fracture  inward  toward  tha 
tiafaceof  thehore  ^nt;  a  third  or  fonrth  blow  will  split  it  to  the 
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outside.    And  thus  guns  burst,  the  first  fracture  occurring  on  the 
ifi'Side^  and  afterward  opening  to  the  outer  surface, 

1061.  ^^It  is  often  noticed  as  a  curious  phenomenon  when 
large  guns  burst,  that  notwithstanding  the  chase  or  forward 
part  of  the  gun,  several  feet  in  length,  may  be  thrown  many 
feet  end  over  end,  the  shot  passes  through  the  chase  the  length 
of  the  bore  without  being  diverted  from  the  direction  of  its  aim. 
This  fact  corroborates  the  theory  under  consideration,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  shot  is  not  projected  by  the  same  force  that 
bursts  the  gun — the  communication  of  heat  to  the  inner  metal 
of  the  gun  requiring  a  longer  interval  of  time,  and  gun  metals 
being  comparatively  non-conductors  of  heat.  In  Bodman, 
Plate  n..  Fig.  2,  is  shown  the  interior  line  of  fracture  of  a  10-inch 
Columbiad.    (Fig.  450.)    Here  a  thin  bit  of  metal,  indicated  by 

Fio.  i50. 


the  line  marked  ^^~,  is  shown,  which  seems  nearly  to  envelop 
the  bore.  Nearly  one-half  the  reinforce  was  broken  off  this 
gun  in  the  same  manner  as  chips  break  off  a  stone  door-cap 
when  a  building  is  burning,  but  in  this  example  the  outside  rf 
the  stone  is  first  heated  while  the  inside  remains  colder.  The 
outward  ^re»«^^  of  the  powder  at  the  time  of  this  fracture  would 
surely  have  carried  away  so  thin  a  piece  of  metal ;  but  it  remains 
standing  to  show  thai  the  pressure  had  been  reduced  hefore  the  gun 
broke — a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  true  cause  of  the  bnratiiig 
of  the  gun."     *     *    ♦ 
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LYMAN'S  ACCELERATING  GUN. 

I  #69.  Extract  from  the  patent  epecification  of  Azel  S.  LTinan, 
New  York,  for  accelerating  fire-arms  (No.  16568),  Feb.  3,  1857 : 
*'  As  soon  ae  tlie  gun  has  been  lired  and  the  ball  has  passed  the 
chamber,  d  (Fig.  451),  the  fire  in  the  bore,  5,  ignites  the  charges 


Lyman's  aocelentting  gun.    fFwta  the  patent) 

in  the  chambers,  d,  thereby  giving  the  ball  additional  force. 
Before  the  gun  is  to  be  fired,  the  muzzle  is  to  be  covered  with 
some  elastic  material,  i,  and  the  air  to  be  exhausted  bj  applying 
an  air-pmup  to  the  opening,  e.    *    *    * 

Claim. — The  employment  of  the  accelerators  or  additional 
charge-cbambers  in  the  manner  and  for  the  parpose  Bubstantially 
aft  described.  I  also  claim  covering  the  muzzle  and  exhausting  the 
air  through  an  appropriate  aperture,  whereby  the  atmospherio 
resistance  is  removed  from  the  front  of  the  projectile  while  passing 
along  the  bore,  as  set  forth." 

10S3.  A  small  gun  on  this  plan,  tested  at  New  York  and  else- 
where, was  composed  of  three  heavy  J-in.  rifle-barreb  screwed  into 
chambers  so  as  to  form  a  continnous  tube  about  9  feet  long.  At 
the  breech,  there  was  a  small  chamber  holding  50  grains  of  pow- 
der to  start  the  projectile.  Around  this  was  an  annular  chamber 
containing  400  grains;  34  in.  farther  forward  there  was  a  cham- 
ber containing  900  grains ;  and  34  in.  farther  another  containing 
750  grains ;  the  muzzle  was  87  in.  beyond  this  last  chamber. 
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This  gun  fired  a  Bharp-pointed  steel  bolt  8  in.  long  and  ^  in.  in 
diameter — weight,  ftj  oz. — entirely  through  4  in.  of  i-in.  plates, 
with  the  above  charge — 4^  oz.  The  average  penetration  in  lami- 
nated armor  composed  of  -|-in.  boiler  plates,  was  4^  in. ;  and  4^ 
in.  in  solid  iron. 

A  gun  on  this  system,  with  a  2fy'ia.  bore,  rifled  with  one  turn 
in  36  in.,  has  been  recently  constructed.  But  the  system  has  not 
been  adequately  tested,  and  government  officers  have  objected  to 
it  as  dangerous. 


ENDURANCE  OF  PARROTT  AND  WHIT- 
WORTH  GUNS  AT  CHARLESTON. 

10A4.  As  to  the  endurance  of  the  Parrott  guns  at  the  siege  oi 
Fort  Sumter  (276  A),  General  Oillmore  states  that  one  20-pounder 
was  fired  4606  times  at  an  elevation  of  40°,  without  bursting.  The 
shells  were  fired  nearly  five  miles  from  the  Federal  works  into  the 
city  of  Charleston,  which  accounts  for  the  great  elevation  of  the 
piece. 

Greneral  Gillmore  also  states,  that  out  of  rix  200-ponnder8  and 
sever:teen  lOO-pounders,  which  were  expended  by  bursting,  on 
Morris  Island,  four  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  broke,  after 
great  service,  square  off  under  the  wrought-iron  hoop.  One  2<X)- 
pounder  and  seven  lOO-pounders  burst  by  blowing  out  just  in 
firont  of  the  hoop.  As  a  rule,  the  guns  had  sufficient  resistance 
to  bursting,  only  three  of  the  hoops  having  split — one  into  three 
pieces  and  the  other  into  two. 

The  obvious  defects  of  the  gun  are,  therefore,  insufficient  length 
of  hoop  and  insufficient  longitudinal  strength.  Both  are  easily 
remedied.  The  resistance  to  bursting  appears  to  be  adequate  to 
the  charges. 

108S.  General  Gillmore  states,  that  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter (276  A)  two  SO-pounder  (called  7iV-pounder  in  England)  Whit- 
worth  guns  had  less  mean  endurance  than  the  Panott  gmu^  but 
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that  their  failure  was  due  to  the  slipping  to  the  rear  of  the  inner 
tubes,  thus  closing  the  vent.  Reference  to  Fig.  28  will  explain  the 
cause  of  this  failure,  and  Fig.  25  will  illustrate  Mr.  Anderson's 
means  of  preventing  it — ^hooking  the  tubes  over  one  another  so 
that  they  cannot  slip. 


HOOPING  OLD  UNITED  STATES  CAST- 
IRON  GUNS. 

1066.  In  September,  1863,  it  was  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Army  Ordnance  Board,  that  "  in  order  to  make  the  24,  32, 
and  4:2-pounder8  of  the  old  pattern  reliable  rifled  guns,  the  42- 
pounder  guns  be  banded,  bushed,  and  rifled ;  and  as  experiments^ 
show  that  the  32  and  24-pounder  guns  are  reliable  when  rifled,  up 
to  at  least  500  rounds,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  rifled  and 
bushed  for  inmiediate  service." 

This  work  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  an  officer  was  instructed  to  inspect  all  such  guns  in 
certain  forts  and  batteries,  the  examination  being  specially  directed 
to  the  following  points : 

"  Ist.  To  ascertain,  from  the  records  of  the  post,  or  other  data, 
how  many  times  each  gun  has  been  fired  with  service  charges. 

"  2d.    To  see  if  the  bore  is  a  true  cylinder. 

"  3d.    To  see  if  the  vent  is  unduly  enlarged. 

"4th.  To  see  if  there  are  any  other  defects  which  will  unfit 
them  for  the  service  required. 

.  "All  the  guns  which  have  been  fired  over  500  rounds ;  all  those 
in  which  the  variations  in  the  bore  from  a  true  cylinder  are  '05  or 
more ;  all  in  which  the  greatest  internal  diameter  of  the  vent  is  "7 
in.,  or  in  which  there  are  other  radical  defects,  which,  in  your 
judgment,  unfit  them  for  the  service  required,  will  be  laid  aside 
and  specially  reported  on."t 

♦  These  experiments  were  chieflj  conducted  at  the  West  Point  Foundry,  witli  old 
gons  hooped  by  Captain  Parrott 
t  Ordnance  Memoranda,  Na  5. 
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ENDURANCE  AND  ACCURACY  OF  THE 
ARMSTRONG  600-POUNDER 

1067.  "  The  600-pounder  has  now  fired  about  50  rounds  alto- 
gether, with  charges  from  60  to  70  lbs.,  and  one  charge  of  40  and 
one  of  90  lbs.,  which  last  was  used  with  a  steel  round  ball,  weigh- 
ing 340  lbs.  The  weight  of  the  cast-iron  shot  fired  for  range  is 
about  510  lbs.,  and  the  initial  velocity  obtained  with  70  lbs.  of 
powder  is  1250  feet  per  second.  With  610  lbs.  steel  projectiles  of 
which  few  have  been  fired,  the  velocity  has  been  nearly  100  feet 
less.  The  accuracy  of  this  powerful  weapon  has  been  very  good, 
its  mean  lateral  diameter  deviations  being  only  If  yds.  at  1500 
yds.,  8tV  (?)  yds.  at  2300  yds.,  and  3  yds.  at  4000  yds.  range.  With 
an  elevation  of  23*^  9'  the  gun  ranged  7300  yds.,  and  the  time  of 
flight  of  the  shot  was  26  seconds. 

"  After  firing,  the  gun  was  carefully  examined  and  found  to 
have  suffered  most  in  the  upper  side  of  the  powder-chamber, 
which  was  covered  with  small  cracks  or  openings,  but,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  flaw  of  any  magnitude.  The  g\\n 
is  expected  to  stand  at  least  100  discharges  (!)  and  may  go  on  to 
300  or  even  500  before  rupturing.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
had  the  inner  tube  been  of  soft  steel  instead  of  coiled  iron,  it 
would  have  withstood  the  action  of  the  powder  gases  better."* 

*  *  *  *'  Beyond  all  doubt,  however,  the  coils  may  be  said  to 
be  gradually  opening,  and  it  is  only  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  inner  coil  will  stand  a  large  number  of  rounds  before  it  gives 
way.  Once  the  inner  coil  yields,  all  the  others  on  the  outside 
become  useless  until  the  place  of  the  defective  coil  is  supplied 
with  a  tube  of  steel,  as  all  the  modern  Armstrongs  are  now  built 
with."t 

♦  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  July  23d,  1864. 

f  London  Timss^  quoted  by  the  Engineer^  July  22d,  1864. 
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COMPETITIVE    TRIALS   WITH  7-INCH 

GUNS. 

1068.  The  trials  of  these  guns  (607,  last  paragraph)  ie  not 
yet  completed.  The  Army  and  Navy  Oazetie  of  July  23d,  1864, 
says  : — '^  As  far  as  the  trial  has  yet  gone,  the  contest  seems  to  lie 
between  the  Scott  and  Lancaster  guns,  the  lead  coating  of  the 
JeflFery  and  Britten  projectiles  having  proved  unequal  to  with- 
stand the  26-lb.  charges.  This  quantity  of  powder  appears  also 
to  have  blown  off  portions  of  the  studs  upon  the  French  shot,  and 
to  have  considerably  increased  the  difficulty  of  loading  the  Lan- 
caster gun.  The  loading  of  the  French  gun  has  been  generally 
easy,  that  of  the  Scott  gun,  invariably  so. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Lancaster  with  25-lb.  charges  was  very  good 
at  10**  of  elevation,  the  mean  difference  in  the  range  of  the  shot 
being  about  27  yards,  with  a  mean  deviation  of  7  yards ;  Scott, 
30,  with  a  mean  deviation  of  9  yards.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Scott's  range  was  nearly  4800  yards  to  Lancaster's  4600  yards. 
At  2®  of  elevation,  Scott's  range  of  1600  yards  was  20  yards  more 
than  Lancaster's,  and  his  mean  difference  of  range  and  deflection, 
16  and  \\  yards  to  Lancaster's  29  and  2  yards  respectively." 
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TaBLB    OXLVL — COMPAKISON    OF    PBE88UBB8  AND    YBLOOimS    WITH 

Ck>ifpEES8£D  Powder.     (Doremub  asd  Budd's  Oompbesbed  Powbxe.) 
Point,  Aug.  29,  1861. 


▲XD 

Wbt 


Cartridges  cylindrical,  and  fitted  the  chamber  accurately.     Diameter^  -fg  in. 
the  calibre.     Weight,  i^  lbs.     The  usual  charge. 


Urn  than 


Powder  No.  i,  compressed  to  lo  tons  on  the  enrire  surftce  of  the  specimens. 
Powder  No.  7,  compressed  to  30  tons  on  the  endre  sur^Ke  of  the  specimeas. 
Powder  Nos.  3  and  6,  to  intermediate  pressure. 


Powder. 


Initial 
Velocity. 


PTMsar^  per 
so.  in.  on 
Chamber. 


Bange,  yarda 


Hasard  B,  Loose. 


(( 


t( 


(( 


u 


3 
6. 


"  7,  Loose 
I... 


(( 


t( 


t( 


3- 

6. 


Dupont  P,  Loose. 


i( 


u 


u 


11 


II 


3- 
6. 


Glazed  Shel-lac. 


Not    Glased. 


>mI 


H33 
«499 
»5'4 

1507 

1477 

1274 

14S» 

14*5 
1382 

1452 

1482 

1489 

>393 
1492 

1409 


lbs. 

42330 
68090 
70000 
70000 
57170 
19490 
68090 
50000 
45000 
50000 
68090 
50000 
40000 
67800 
67800 


yds. 
368 

4S» 
316 

330 

a39 

^7 

303 

»5» 
204 

181 

»99 
»«4 
267 

3« 

403 


The  initial  velocity  and  pressure  on  the  chamber  of  the  compressed  powder  were  greater 
than  that  of  the  loose  in  every  case  but  one;  and  they  increased  with  the  amount  of  coa* 
pression  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  decreased  as  the  pressure  increased,  so  that,  with  a 
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certain  pressure,  the  cake  and  the  loose  powder  are  alike  in  results.     The  only  advantages 
of  the  cake  powder  seem  to  be  as  follows  t 

1.  Dispensing  with  the  cartridge-bag,  and  accidents  firom  fire  remaining  in  the  gun 

2.  Reducing  the  bulk  of  ammunition  to  three-fourths  the  sise. 

3.  Preventing  dusting  in  transportation. 

4.  Rendering  the  powder  impervious  to  moisture. 

The  glazed  and  unglazed  cartridges  were  nearly  alike  in  results. 

It  having  been  suggested  by  Captain  Benet,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  to  make  the 
cartridges  smaller  than  the  bore,  so  as  to  give  greater  space  for  the  gases  to  expand,  and 
lessen  the  first  shock  on  the  gun,  this  was  tried,  November  30,  1861,  with  the  fi>llowing 
results: 


Powder. 

No.  of 
Bounds. 

Initial  yelocit>.        Pressore. 

t 

Hazard  No.  7  Powder. ....t. ..•••■••.>•>••. ..•••••' 

2 

3 

4 
5 

ft 

1344 
1348 

>357 

»359 

1274 

lbs. 

13500 

13500 

to 

Hasard  No.  7  Powder,  in  Grains. ....•...•• 

13500 
13500 
19490 

The  cakes,  therefore,  gave  an  initial  velocity  greater  by  78  feet,  or  1^,  and  a  pressure 
on  the  bore  less  by  6000  lbs.,  or  ^;  i, «.,  a  greater  initial  velocity  with  a  diminished  strain 
on  the  gun. 

Comparing  these  results  with  Hazard *s  No.  7,  tried  in  i86ot 

Hasard  No.  7  grain,  Initial  Velocity 1473  feet.     Pressure 5553^  lbs. 

Cakes,  average  Initial  Velocity 1352    **        Pressure 13500    ** 

That  is,  the  initial  velocity,  of  cakes  is  less  by  121  feet,  but  the  pressure  is  less  by  41830 
lbs.,  or  three-fourths.  Hazard  powder  is  now  made  less  quick  than  formerly,  which  ac- 
counts fi>r  the  discrepancy  in  the  above  results. 
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Armstrong  ffnn. 

Material,  qaality,  make  (see  also  Steel),  4, 

6,  408. 
History  and  originality,  1,  2,  6,85;  1029- 

1018. 
Principle  of  construction,  44,  488,  434,  452. 
Description,  Tables,  I.,  IIL  A,  5-34,  44,  482, 

488. 
Fabrication,  6-12,  88,  44,  482.    See  Welds. 
Strength  ami  endamnce  (see  also  Armstrong 

Gun,  Defect^  Welds),  9,  10,  89-41,  809, 

811.  4iU-4a9,  444-447, 1067. 
Proo^  16. 
Safety,  40,801. 

Advantages  of  system,  484,  485,  442. 
Defects  of  gun  and  system,  2,  89, 402,  408, 

440-457,  1067.    See  also  Rifling  and  Pro- 
jectiles. 
Breech-loading,  see  Breech-loading. 
Blfling  and   projectiles,  see  Rifling    and 

Projectiles. 
Anununition,  Table  IL,  545, 651. 
Initial  tension,  12. 
Cast-iron  guji  hooped,  91, 809 
Ck>8t,  see  Cost  of  Quns. 
Plant  for  manufiicture,  Table  lY.,  468. 
New  British  gun,  4L 
110-pounder,  21,  88,  8«;  Tables  V.,  VIL 

See  also  Rifling  and  Projectiles. 
150-pounder  smooth-bore,  29, 82, 444, 446. 
800-ponnder  rifle,  29,  82. 
600-ponnder  rifle,  80, 252, 1067. 
7-inch  gun  for  Mr.  Whitworth,  88,  44, 441, 

444 
9-inch  gun  for  Mr.  Thomas,  84, 444. 
Armstrong,  Sir  William. 

Position  under  Oovemmant,  1. 
On  strains  in  guns,  288. 
On  guns  for  long  range  warfare,  252. 
On  strength  of  his  guna,  440.  441. 
On  rifling  and  projectiles,  682,  648,  688. 
Atlanta,  iron-clad,  disabled  by  15-in,  ball,  181  B. 
Attick's  bronze  hoop,  106. 
Atwater  gun,  107. 
Rifling,  652. 


Backino,  see  Armor,  199  note. 

Barlow,  Peter,  £sa.,  on  strength  of  cylinders,  281. 

Bertram's  gas  welaing,  459. 

Bessemer  steel,  C8,  89S,  474,  4S6. 

Gun^  141-144. 

Process,  142,  486. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 148, 487. 
Bidder,  Mr.,  on  rifled  guns,  60a 
Blakely  gun,  55. 

PrincipleB,  66, 69,  61. 

Patent,  1024 

Early  experiments,  72,  Table  XL 

Number  made  and  uiakers,  56. 

Structure,  57-78,  Table  X. 

Fabrication.  60, 61,  68-70. 

Varying    elasticity,  69,  60.    See   Varying 
Elasticity. 

Initial  tension,  69,  60. 

Material,  59-62,  69. 

Steels  and  cost  iron  combined,  58,  60. 

Endurance,  66,71. 

Rifling,  67,  Table  X.    See  Rifling  and  Pro- 
jectiles. 

Ammunition,  67,  Tabic  X. 

Prices.  Tables  X.,  XXVII. 

Guns  for  Massachusetts.  64. 

Guns  for  Confederates,  56, 58,  66, 78. 

12Mn,  rifle,  66. 
Blakely,  Captain  T.  A. 

Connection  with  improved  ordnance,  65, 
1029-1089. 


Blakely,  Captain  T.  A. 

Treatment    by    British    Goyemxnent,  71, 

1029-1089. 
On  strains  in  lai^  guns,  221. 
On  strength  of  guns  and  eylindera,  279. 
On  longitudinal  strength  of  gunsi,  807. 
On  wire-wound  guns,  816. 
On  ehistidty,  see  Varying  Elasticity. 
On  rifling  and  projectiles,  619,  657. 
On  the  originality  of  the  Armsvx>]ig  gun, 
1029-1089: 
Blunt,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  on  rifled  guns,  609. 
Breaching,  see  Masonry. 
Breech-loading,  Chapter  VL 

Advantages  and  defects  of  the  system,  726- 
748. 
The  practice  against  it  for  heavy  guns, 

727-781. 
Opinions  of  Select  Committee  on  Ord- 
nance 781. 
Material  inadequate,  782. 
Fast  firing,  78&-741. 
Convenience  in  turreta,  etc*,  742. 
Standard  forms  described,  76&  ^ 
Krupp,  767-769. 

isjiduronce,  769. 
Broadwell,  770. 
Storm,  771. 
Alger,  766i 

Armstrong,  18,  26,  787,  789, 766-764. 
Vent-pieces,  766,  758,  760. 
Side  breech-loader,  760-762. 
Rapidity  of  flre,  786-741,  768w 
Conclnnons,  764. 
French,  778u 

American  origin,  778. 
Used  in  England,  776. 
Blakely,  77a 
Nasmyth,  779. 
Wbltworth,  62,  781. 
Cavalli,  784. 
Clay,  788. 
Wahrendorf,  786. 
Prussian,  786. 
Adams,  787. 

Rapid  firing  bv  machinery,  746-764. 
Cooling  guns  by  machinery,  74S,  749,  758. 
Loading  Dy  steam,  750-768. 
Gas-checks,  75S,  760,  767,  768,  770.  771,  7S9. 
Screw    breech-loaders,   765,  766,  773,  778, 

779  793 
Wedge  breech  loaders,  760, 767, 770,  7S4-7S6l 
Cap  breech-loaders,  771,  7SI. 
Breech-plug,  32,  44,  60. 
Breech-sorew,  Armstrong,  see  Rifling  and  Pro* 

jectiles. 
Breech-strap,  Dahlgren,  806. 
British  gun,  new,  41.    See  Armstrong  Gun,  Oast* 

iron  Guns. 
Britten,  Bashley.  Esq. 

On  rifled  cannon,  see  Rifling  and  Projectilea 
On  strains  in  guns,  23S. 
On  rifling  and  projectiles,  684 
Bronze,  496. 

Properties,  496. 

Want  of  uniformity,  497. 

Strength,  496. 

Difficulties  of  manufacture,  496,  497. 

Resistance  to  compression  and  wear,  499. 

Resistance  to  heat^  498. 

Cost,  496. 

Ames  Manufacturing  Company^a,  106i 

Phosphorus  and  copper,  502. 

Aluminium,  608. 

Sterro-metd,  504 

New  alloys  proposed,  606i 

Hoops  for  guns,  106.  601,  Table  XIIL 

Linintrs  for  guns,  600. 

Conclusions,  607,  60& 
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Brooke^s  hooped  gnns,  104, 10& 
Bnmford  12-in.  gan,  108. 


Cast  Ibon,  864.  See  also  GasMron  Gnna. 
Weakness  a  serious  defect,  854. 
Strength  ot,  77,  856, 856. 
Quality,  150, 164,  855, 856,  860-862. 
Deterioration,  800. 
Fatigue  ot  290. 
Ehisticity,  see  EUMtidty. 
Ductility,  see  Ductility. 
Besistance  to  compression  and  wear,  871, 

S491. 
Want  of  uniformity,  861,  862. 
Detection  of  weakness,  868. 
Shrinkage  of  strong  irons,  the  greatest,  85S, 

869. 
For  Parrott  guns,  77. 
Transmitting  strain  by,  99. 
Solid  cast  guns,  864. 

American,  864  note,  878  note. 

Unequal  contraction,  864. 

Initial  strains,  864,  86a. 

Loss  of  tensile  strength,  870, 

Density  of  metal,  871. 

Weakness  to  ro»ist  pressu^  866L 

Fast  and  slow  cooling,  866. 

Heat  of  firing,  869. 

Shape,  efl'ect  of;  89a 
Ilollow-cadt  guns,  see  Hollow-cast  Guns. 
Conclusions,  508. 
Ctot-iron  guns,  91, 92, 149,  Tables  XIII.  and  XXIL 
to  XXVI.    See  also  Cast  Iron,  Initial  Tension, 
Hooped  Onus. 

Solid  cast,  see  Cast  Iron. 
Hollow  cast,  see  Uollow-onst  Guns. 
Bodman's  and  Dohlgren^s  shanes,  149,  890, 
Quality  of  iron,  150, 168,  855-868. 
Endurance,  168.  857  note,  872,891. 
Line<l,  see  Varying  Elasticity. 
Billed,  867,  891,  592.    See  Blfling  and  Pro- 
jectiles. 
French,  86. 
Busslan,  169. 
British,  167. 

Endurance^  168,  Tible  XXFV. 

Particulars  and  charges.  Table  XXY. 
United   States,    149-166;    Tables   XXIL 
XXIIL 

Columbiada,  164,  166i 

New,  164-166;  test  oi;  168. 

Shape,  149,  16^  890. 

Dahlgren,  878  note,  2861 

Snality  of  iron,  150, 168. 
ollow  casting,  see  Hollow-cast  Guns. 
10-inch  navy.  166^ 
11-inch  navy,  166k 
l&-inch  navy,  168. 
90-inch  navy,  166u 
Chambers's  hooped  gun,  100& 
Charges,  Tables  XXVIIL,  XXXII.    See  Spanish 
Gun :  fVench  Gun. 

Armstrons  gun,  26, 29, 82,  Table  IL 
Whitworth,  Table  VlIL 
Blakely,  Table  X. 
Parrott,  Table  XII. 
V.  S.  cast-iron.  Tables  XXII.,  XXIIL 
British  cast-iron.  Table  XXV. 
Clark,  Edwin,  Esq..  841. 

Clay,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  alirlnkage  of 
hoops,  269  note. 

On  f  »rgiDgs  and  wroiikhi-iron  gnns,  41^ 
419,  429. 
Clerk,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  change  of  flgare 

due  to  heating  and  cooling  metals.  298. 
Coils,  Armstrtinc  (see  Armstrong  GunX  7,  449, 
450, 466,  467;  Parrott,  74,  4C& 


Golbum,  Zerah,  Esq.,  on  the  elasticity  of  metala, 

841,842. 
Columbiads,  164. 
Competitive  trials  of  rifled  guns,  see  Blfling  and 

Projectiles. 
Confederate  guns,  66,  68,  64,  66,  78, 104.   See  also 

Blakely  Gnn. 
Conybeare,  Mr.,  on  rifling  and  projectiles,  61.% 

622,688,66& 
Cooling  guns  from  within,  see  Hollow-cast  Guns. 
Cooling  guns  by  machinery,  see  Breech -loading. 
Cost  of  guns,  87,  88.  74.  8^,  412, 458,  474,  Tables 

IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  XXVIL 
Cy]inder^  strains  by  internal  pressure,  see  Strains 

in  Guns. 
Conclusions,  270.  889,  508.  726,  789. 
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DuiLOREX  Guns,  see  Cast-iron  Guns. 
Ductility  of  metals,  844,  467,  Tables  LL  to  LUL 
LXIX. 

Wrought  iron,  848,  849-862, 899. 
Steel,    844,    849-862,    899,    467,  472,   479, 
Tables  LL  to  LUI.,  LXVL,  LXVUI., 
LXIX. 
Comparison  with  iron,  469,  479. 
Besbcmer,  472. 
Safety  o^  in  gnns,  849-852. 
Gain  of  strength  by  stretching,  844,  845^ 

848. 
Mallet  on,  841, 849,  858,  868. 
Anderson  on,  848,  844,  899. 
Metal  for  hoops  of  guns,  see  Initial  Tension. 
Duty  of  guns,  see  Guns,  and  Blfling  and  Prqieo- 
tiles. 


Elasticitt  op  Mralb,  840,  467. 

Limit  of;  841, 842,  846,  Table  LIIL 

Should  not  be  exceeded  in  guns,  846, 847, 
860,  S6L 

Belation  to  extension  in  metals,  Tables  LL 
to  LIIL 

Principles  of  Varying,  see  Varying  Elas- 
ticity. 

Hoops,  ot  see  Initial  Tension. 

Coefficients  of;  Tables  LI.  to  LIV. 

Mallet  on,  842, 849,  862,  85a 

Clark,  Edwin,  on,  841. 

Colbum  on,  841, 842. 

Wrought  iron,  841-84a 

Steel,  467,  479,  Table  LIL 
Ericsson,  18-in.  guns,  127. 
Experiments  ag^nst  targeta,  see  Armor. 


Faibbaibn,  Mb.,  experiments  on  armor-ponehing 

projectiles,  718. 
Firth^s  steel,  46,  68. 

Flshbonrne,  Captain,  on  spherical  shot  for  naval 
warfkre,289. 

On  Armstrong  gun,  460. 

On  rifling  ancfprojectilea,  666,  670,  691,  698. 
Force,  effect  o£  in  guns,  see  Strains  in  Guns. 

Effect  of  different  rates  of  application,  847, 
697. 
Forging,  see  Wrought  Iron,  and  Welds  and  Weld- 
ing. 
Forts,  see  Masonnr. 
French  guns,  84-(ra. 

l^iterlal  and  calibre,  reason  of^  90,  note. 

Oanon  de  80,  81 

Unhooped  gnns,  86. 

Charges,  8& 

Strength  and  endurance.  69,  90. 

Blfling,  see  Bifling  and  ProiectUea. 

Breech'Ioeding,  see  Breech-loading. 
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Oalkna,  armor  of  the,  262, 266i 
Onns. 

Description  of^  Chapter  L 
Requirements  of;  Chapter  IL,  87C. 
Wurk  to  be  done  by,  Chapter  11^  270. 
Strains  and  structure.  Chapter  III>,  889. 
Materials    and    processes   of   fltbrication. 

Chapter  IV.,  608. 
Cast  iron,  see  Cast-iron  Guns  and  Cast  Iron. 
Wrought  iron,  Bee  Wrought  Iron  Guns  and 

Wrought  Iron. 
Steel,  see  Steel  Guns  and  SteeL 
Bronze,  see  Bronze. 

**  Work  done"  by  different.  Table  XXXVL 
Shell,  uses  of;  174.  See  Rifling  and  Projec- 
tiles. 
For   breaching   masonry,  278-276  B,  Ta- 
bles LXV.  and  LXVIL 
Working  by  machinery,  see  Breech-load- 
ing. 
Hooped,  see  Hooped  Guns  and  Initial  Ten- 
sion. 
Yarving  elasticity,  principle  for,  see  Varying 

Elasticity. 
To  operate  against  armor,  Chapter  11.  and 
Part  II. 
Unsettled  state  of  the  question,  116. 
Best  class,  271. 

Two  classes  important,  267-269,  271. 
Popular  notions,  186,  207-2ia 
Two  systems,  176,  191.  198  (see  Velo- 
city of  Proieotiles) :  illustrations,  179, 
188 ;  combination  of  systems  bv  same 
gun,  178,  187.207-210;  oombination 
of   systems  by  different  gun^  267; 
one  helps  the  other,  263;  objections, 
260;  adyantages,  267-269. 
Armor  smashing  and  dislocating.  Table 
XXVIII.,  17^  181,  191-198,  205-209, 
211,  212:    not  illustrated   by  light 
targets,  206,  285  C  :  defects  of  the 
system.  185, 198  A,  208-211,  221,  225, 
261,  267,  263;  great  distributed  and 
small  local  effect,  198,  206,  208-211 ; 
advantage  of  lanre  balls,  198, 222, 242 ; 
difficulty  of  adapting   the   system, 
21S;    time  wasted,  219;   recapitula- 
tion, 224,  225. 
Armor-punching,  Table    XXXI.,  176, 
178,  181,  198,  200,  202,  207,  226,  236, 
244,  252.  265;  defects  of  the  system, 
261,  267;  advantages  of  the  system, 
198  A,  211.  218,  261-266;   American 
guns  for,  236;  large  diameter  of  shot 
wanted,  257,  258,  260;  below  water, 
265 
Conclusions,  270,  271,  889. 
Gun-Cotton,  901. 

Report  on,  British  Association,  901. 
Chemical  considerations,  902,  918-922,  957- 

965. 
Mechanical    considerations,    908,    923-957, 

971-979. 
Practical    applications,    904-914,    923-957, 

967-969. 
Palisades  destroyed  by,  912,  967,  960. 
Bridges  destroyed  by,  918. 
Ships  destroyed  by,  914 
Manufacture  in  Austria,  915. 
Composition,  918-920. 
Properties,  91S-922,  971-979. 
Information  given  by  Baron  Lenk  on  all 

features  of  gun-cotton.  928-957. 
Report  of  Austrian  chemi.<(ts,  957-966 
Safety,  957-965. 
Manufacture  and  experiments  in  England, 

966-970. 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  on,  971-979. 
Theory  of  explosion,  978,  979. 


HABDRfiNO  IK  Oil,  85^  See  Steel 
Hart,  Dr.,  on  the  strength  of  guns,  282,  800l 
Heating  and  cooling— effect  on  metals,  29SL 
Heat  of  firing— effect  on  guns,  886i     See  Cast 
Iron. 

Theory,  886,  1052-1061. 

Remedy,  88a  See  Breech-Ioadlng.  —    —  V.^ 
Danger  in  iron-clad  warfare,  887.  ' 

Heavy  shot  at  low  velocities.  Table  XXVIIL 
Hitchcock^s  procest  of  forging  guna,  460-464. 
Hollow-cast  guns.  151, 158, 878,  482. 
Rodman*s  plan,  873. 

Fabrication.  154-162, 166k 

Test,  154, 159-168. 

Object,  878. 

Cooling.  155,  160, 166,  876-87& 

Condition  and  strength  of  the  metal 

882. 
Regulated  initial  tension,  874-830;  state 
of  strains,  875, 876, 873 ;  error  flrom  ex- 
terior cooling,  877, 878;  requirements 
for,  879 ;  removed  by  age,  860 ;  heat  of 
firing,  effect  on,  881. 
Wiard's  plan,  888. 

Object  and  structure.  88S. 
Probable  result,  8S4,  88& 
Strongest  iron  may  be  used,  885. 
Effect  of  heat  of  firing,  887. 
Homogeneous  metal,  see  Steel. 
Hoops,  see  Initial  Tension  by  Hoops  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Guns,  Chapter  I. 

Wrought   iron,  91,  92,   800-802L  400,  445, 

Table  X  in. 
Steel  48,  68, 810,  466.  478,  482, 494. 
Bronze,  106,  501,  Table  XIII. 
With  varying  elasticity,  see  Varying  Elas- 

Ucity. 
Strength,     ^ 

KnTon,  [  "^  ^°***'^  Tenrion  by  Hoops. 

Siae,  ) 

Hooped  Guns  (see  Initial  Tension,  Armstrong 

Gun,  Wfiitworth  Gun,  Blakely  Gun,  ParroU 

Gun,  Spanish  Gun,  French  GunX  Table  XIIL, 

91, 92, 104, 109, 127.  152, 980-1051 

Defects,  see  Initial  Tension  by  Hoops. 
British  cast-iron  experimental.  Table  XIIL 
Shape,  effect  on  strength,  410. 
History,  980-1051. 
Horsfkll  wrought-iron  gun,  110,  111. 
Fabrication,  110,  112. 
Endurance,  condition,  material  118, 42& 
Cost,  114,  Table  XXVIL 
History,  114. 

Experiments  on  armor.  Tables   XXVIIL, 
XXXL 
Hydraulic  forging  machinery,  498. 


iXmAL  Tensiox  by  Hoopa,  2S7.    See  Chanters  L 
and  III.;  Hollow-cast  Guns,  Wire-woundTubes. 
History  of;  9S0-1051. 
Combined    with    Varying  Elaatidty,   see 

Varying  Elasticity. 
Object  of;  237,  290,  292. 
Law  of,  2S9,  298. 807. 
Illustration  of  effects,  292. 
Theoretical  accuracy  of,  298-293. 
Professor  TreadwelFs  plan,  2^  2S9, 1012- 

10t6L  7  n 

Safety  of  ductile  outer  hoop,  SOuq, 
Forcing  on  boons,  44,  50. 295. 
Shrinking  on  hoops,  11,  60,  61,  7^  296, 
297 
Want  of  continuity,  291  292,  299,  80a 
Vibration,  299,  819,  835,  445,  44a 
Elasticity  of  metal  800.  802. 
Ductility  of  metal  91.  800-808, 445. 
Loosening  of  hoops,  76,  91,  800,  802,  445. 
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Initial  tension  by  hoops. 

Dimensions  of  hoops,  761, 92,  812. 

Jackets,  810. 

.Transverse  strength  diminished,  818. 

Gonclosions,  889. 
Initial  strains,  see  Strains  on  Guns. 
Iron-clads,  systems  of  destroying,  see  Qons,  and 
Chapter  IL 


KiRKALDT  on  the  strength  of  wron^rht  iron  and 

steel,  895, 408, 417,  42^  469,  476,  479. 
Krapp's  steel  guns,  see  SteeL 

History,  180, 140. 

Principle  of  constmction,  184  note. 

Description,  188-184 

FabHcation.  181, 14a 

Markets  for,  188, 184. 

Amoant  produced,  181  note. 

Cost,  184  note.  Table  XXVIL 

Weight,  184  note. 

9-in.,  in  Exhibition  of  1S62, 182. 

For  Russia,  184, 186. 

Endurance,  18A-189,  401,  475,  485,   Tables 
XIX.,  XX.,  XXI. 


Lancaster  Girxs,  809. 

Bifling,  see  Rilling  and  Projectiles. 
Lancaster,  Cliarles,  Esq.,  on  Rilling  and  Projec- 
tiles, 689. 

On  the  longitudinal  strength  of  gans,  809. 
Lead  shot.  Table  XXXV 
Lined  guns,  see  Varying  Elasticity. 
Loading  guns  by  machinery,  see  Breech-loading. 
Lonfritadinal  strength  of  gun^  9,  10, 82,  90,  91, 
227,  804-811. 

Remedies  for  weakness.  805-810. 

Dahlgren  breech-strap,  805. 
Longridge,  Mr.  J.  A.,  experiments  on  wire-wound 
guns,  see  Wire- wound  Guns. 

On  unequal  strain  in  the  layerb  of  a  cylin- 
der, 286. 

On  hooping  gun^  292-296,  299. 

On  oast  iron  as  a  cannon  metal,  851, 870. 

On  rifling  and  projectiles,  812. 
Lyman's  accelerating  gun,  1062. 


Mallkt,  Robkrt,  Esi).,  on  the  effect  of  heat  in 
guns.  887. 

On  the  elasticity  of  metals  for  cannon,  841, 
849,852. 

On  the  ductility  of  metals  for  cannon,  841, 
849,  852,  858. 

On  cast  iron  as  a  cannon  metal,  871. 

On  heavy  forgings,  418, 420,  421, 427. 

8«-in.  mortor  by,  109. 
Mantelets  for  embrasures,  Table  CXLI.  ^ 

Martello  towers,  breaching,  see  Masonsj. 
Masonry,  breaching,  171,  272-276  B. 

Martello  towers  by  rifles  and  smooth-bores, 
278,  274,  Tables  XXXVIII.  to  XLV. 

Fort    Pulaski,   275,    276,    Tables  XLVL, 
XLVir. 

Fort  Sumter,  276  A,  Table  XLVIL  A. 

Fort  Wagner,  276  B. 

ProU»tfte<l  by  iron,  see  Armor. 
Metals  fo*  cannon,  see  Chapter  IV. 

Co.iclusions,  608. 
Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Co.'s  gnns  (see  Horsfkll 
Gun,  Prince  Alf^d  GnnX  11^120,  429. 

Test  of,  121-128. 
Miscellaneous  hooped  guns,  81-92. 
Mortars,  109, 170. 

Mallets  86-tnch,  109. 

British,  170,  Table  XXVL 

United  States,  170. 

Armstrong  rifled.  Table  LXXXIX. 


NAUOATrcK,  Stsamkr,  761. 

Naval  warfare.  Chapter  XL,  219,  256,  261. 

New,  171,  171 

Range  of  actions,  242,  251-254 
Naylor,  Vickers  A  Co.^s  20-pounder  gun,  146, 482. 
484. 

SteeL  68,  09, 145, 810. 
New  Britisik  gun,  41. 

Noble,  Captain,  on  long  range  warfiire,  258. 
On  effect  of  velocities  of  projectiles,  177. 


Oils  hardening  in,  see  Hardening  in  OIL 
Oregon  gnn,  125. 

Owen,  Maior  G.  H.,  on  rifling  and  projectiles,  608, 
611 


Pallisrr,  Captaik  William,  on  gnns  with  vary- 
ing elasticity,  see  Varying  Elasticity. 

On  the  gain  of  strength  in  wrought  iron  by 
stretching,  844 
Parrott  gun.  74 

Patents,  1044-1051. 
Description,  74  78,  Table  XIL 
Fabrication.  74  75,  455. 
Material,  74  77. 
Principles,  76,  7a 

Strength  and  endurance,  79,  80, 811, 1064 
Cost,  Tables  XIL,  XX VII. 
Ammunition,  Table  XII. 
Rifling  and  projectiles,  see  Rifling  and  Pro- 
jectiles. 
100-pounder.  78, 1 
8-inch,  78.  79,     VTable  XIL 
lOinch,  Tk         1 
Parsons,  P.  W.,  Esq.,  on  guns  with  varying  elas- 
ticity, see  Varying  Elasticity. 

On  the  longitudinal  strength  of  guns,  806. 
Peacemaker,  126,  426. 
Phosphorus  in  copper,  for  guns.  502. 
Plant  in  mannlkcturo  of  Armstntng  guns,  87, 

Table  IV. 
Pressure  in  gnns,  see  Strains  in  Guns. 
Prince  Alfred  gnn,  115-117. 
Projectiles,  see  Rifling  and  Projectiles;  Velocity 
of  Projectiles ;  Armor. 

Armor-punching  (see  Part  ILX  281, 246, 247, 
887. 
Experiments,  see  Armor;  Guns. 
Whitworth,  5ii<4-587 ;  manufiu;ture,  684- 

586;  bursting,  586. 
Stafford.  249,  690 
Scott,  58a  ^ 

Parrott,  589. 
Bates  Sc  Macy,  690. 
Material.  697-712,  887-899.. 
Shape,  718-715L 
Ritiing  neoessary  to,  260.. 
Re!«ults  considered,  266L 
Light.  248,  249,  256.  641. 
Breaching  masonry,  for,  274-276  B,  TsMea 

XLV.  to  XLVIL  A. 
Steel  (see  Rifling  and  Prolectlles),  697-711, 

Tables  XXVIII..  XXXIIL,  887-896. 
leiMl,  Table  XXXV. 
Wrought  iron  (8(>o  Rifling  and  Projectiles), 

697-711. 
Spherical : 

Higher  initial  velocity,  239,  241. 

Loss  of  velocity,  251. 

Largo,  advantages  of,  222,  224  257-260, 

298. 
Firing  fW>m  rifled  gims,  see  Rifling  and 

Projectiles. 
Defects  and  remedie^  241-245, 24a 
Self-destruction  airainst  armor,  246, 247. 
Rifled,  see  Rifling  and  ProJectile^  Chapter 
V. 
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Projeetfle^rifled. 

Kffeet  of;  allflr  panefaing  wmor,  202, 
288,266. 
Pulaski,  Fort,  tweMhiag  oi;  87& 
PandiiBg  amMM*,  see  Gvbi  and  nvJeetUeSi 


Ram,  811, 951 

RsQlpes,  see  Bifling  and  ProJectOea. 
Rapid  firing,  1^6^41,  745-7M. 
Requirements  of  gaos,  see  Onns,  Chapter  IL 
Rifled  guns,  see  Rifliiur  and  PrujecUles ;  Armstrong 
Oun;  Whitworth  Gun;  Blakely  6im;Parrott 
Gun. 

Uses  of;  94S,  250,  851 ,  25fli.  2m 
CompetitiTe  trial  in  1861,  598. 
Rifling  and  proJectile^  509.  See  Projectilea,  Chap- 
ter V. 

Eari7,  609,  612,  648. 
Genu  of  present  systems,  512. 
Competitfre  trials  of  cast-iron  riflfed  gans, 
1861,  8ML 
Onns,  598-69& 
Cost  of  projectiles,  508. 
Endnranoe,  596k 
Aocnracv,  601. 

Adaptation  for  round  shot,  608. 
EfBeieneT  of  pnrteetile,  606, 
Uabtlity  to  iiUurjr,  606. 
Condusiun,  607. 
Steel   projectiles,  see   Projectilea,  Armor* 

S inching,  887. 
-calibre  projectiles,  see  ProJeetOes,  Ar- 
mor-punching. 
Light,  248,  249.  266, 641. 
MMonry  breaching  pnjeetiles,  see  Prqjeo- 

tiles. 
Shells  tor  molten  metal,  591. 
Windage,  647-662,  67»-6». 
Increasing  twist.  672. 

Elongated  shot  IVom  smooth-bores,  T19-7SMk 
Spherical  shot  from  rifled  guns,  79, 246,  246, 

Tuble  CI  I L.  692. 
Liability  of  psojeotile  to  injury,  686L 
Capacity  and  (lestmctiTeness  of  shells,  71^ 

71 S. 
Bossinn.  509,  522,  567.  55a 
Cavalli,  510. 
Wahrendorf,  511. 
Timmerbaas,  611. 
Austrian,  521:  forgnn-cottoivSfil. 
Continental,  526. 
Brooke's,  1U5.    / 
Atwater's,  652. 

Centering  system,  510, 518, 614, 685-681, 666- 
696. 
Scott,  565^7,  58a  592;  trial,  1861,  587, 

1068;  Advantages,  669. 
Lancaster,  d27-&29,  592,  106S;   in  the 
Crimea.  527 ;  trials,  1861, 628;  defects, 
668,  669. 
Haddan,  680, 592. 
Thomas,  58a  539. 

Fi-ench,  84,  87.  516^620,  592. 1068;  Eng- 
lish experiments  with,  516,  692;  80- 
pounder.  518;  windage,  see  Windage; 
heldgnn.  520. 
Spanish,  524.  525. 

Whitworth,  Table  VIIL,  51, 62, 581-534, 
5*4-5S7,  645-a'W;  shupi>  of  bore,  531, 
cost,  582;  cartridges,  582;  projectile, 
588,  584-5S7:  practice,  684;  defects, 
656,  661.  668,  661 
Sawyer,  540. 
Pattison.  541. 
Compressing  system,  511,  548,  625-681,  666- 
669. 
Early  Prussian,  541 


Bifling  and  projectiles,  cooipresslng  srstem. 

Armstrong,  14-16.  25^  M,  80,  Table  L, 
646 ;  defects,  685-681, 64^-644 ;  particn- 
larB!_546,  649;  practice,  647,  Tables 
LXXX.  to  LXXXIX.;  segmental 
shell,  650;  cartridges,  651 ;  mortar. 
Tia>le  LXXXIX. ;  shunt,  14. 662, 692: 
particuhM,   668-655;   Russian,  667, 

Emnding  system,  611,  659,  625-681,  665- 

Thomas,  667, 568, 692. 
BkUcely,  67,  67L 
Jeflery,  578,  5T»,  692, 106a 
Britten,  580-«88,  592, 1068;  sine  attach- 
ment, 6S1. 
American,  560 ;  James,  561 665 ;  Hotch- 
kiss,  666;  Schenkl,  669;  Reed,  570; 
PWTottJ9, 678,  671  569.  Tables  XIL, 
XC.  toXCIIL:  aecuraey.  576;  Staf- 
ford, 676,  590:  Buckle,  5«7. 
Object  of  rifling,  609-611. 
Duty  of  rifled  guns,  60a 
Bauke  and  causes  afl'ecting,  241,  258,  60S, 
6Sai,  Tsble  XXXIV.     See  Armstrong. 
WUtworth,  Parrott,  Competitive  Trials 
of  1861,  under  Rifline  and  P^oiectlles. 
Mr.  ^tten's  conclusions,  681 6^ 
Eifeot  of  form,  687,  68a 
Of  iron-clad  warfare,  see  Naval  War- 

Of  laige  balls,  25a 
Aoeunu^  and  causes  afTeeting,  341, 612. 
Want  of  symmetry  In  shot,  618. 
Velocity  of  rotation,  614. 
Centre  of  gravity,  616, 619-488. 
Friction  against  the  air,  616. 
Character  of  projectile,  626-681. 
Velocity   and  causes  affecting,  68|,  28S- 
849.  see  Velocity  of  PrtriectUes;  Tsble^ 
XXVIIL,  XXXTL,  CXII. 
Importance  of  hL^h  velocity.  689.  640. 
Conditions  of  high  velocity,  641-668. 
Windage,  647. 
Strain  and  causes  alTecting.  658. 
Weight  of  pr(»jectile,  661 
Twist  of  rifling,  666. 
Wedging  of  prctjectile,  656L 
Experiments  (m,  661 
Character  of  grooves,  66& 
Increasing  twist,  672. 
Character  ot  projectile,  678. 
Conclusions,  726. 
Robin^  Beujamin,  on  rifled  cannon.  60a 
Rodman  guns,  see  Cast-iron  Guns ;  Ilollow-csst 

Guns. 
Rodman,  Captain,  on  the  effocts  of  different  rat^ 

of  applying  furoe,  847 
Russian  guns. 

Blakely,  66. 

Wrought-iron,  119. 

Krupp  ^  181 186. 

Cast-iron,  169. 

Armor -plate  experiments,  286. 


SALVO&  222,  22a 

Scott,  Comnnander,  on  hooping  guns.  290,  812. 

On  the  Armstrong  gun,  4^  449.  451. 

On   rifling  and  projectiles,   60S,  627,  629, 
631,  688,  691,  692. 
SebastonoU  British  guns  at,  168,  Table  XXIV. 
Scott,  Michael.  Esq..  on  strains  in  ^nns,  221.  28s. 
Shape  of  guns.  149,  165. 170.  890,  410. 
Shot,    I  see  Projectiles,  and  Bifling  and  Projoc- 
Shells,  (      tiles. 

Shrinking  tubes  together,  see  Initial  Tension. 
Shrinkage  of  guns  in  cooling,  see  Uollow-cast 
Guns. 
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SmaBhlng  armor,  see  Gans. 
Spanish  nooped  gana,  81. 
Sodoraiioe,  81-88w 
Sterena^a,  ateam-loMling  and  cooling  gnna,  aee 

Breeoh-loadiBg. 
Statical  preaanre,  reaiatanoe  to,  877. 
Steel,  460k   See  Besaemer  Steel ;  Krapp'i  Steel 
Oana;  Naylor,  Vickera  A  Ck>.'a  Steel 
Bochuni,8ia 
Paddled,  148, 48& 
Mnahet  A  Clare'a,  147. 
Buaaian,  184, 488L 
Cnicible,  484. 
American,  4Ml 
French,  480, 487. 
High  and  low,  4ML 
Strength  ot  47& 
Spedflc  gravity,  teat  by,  479. 
Elasticity,  see  Elasticity. 
Ductility,  see  Ductility. 
Safety  ot,  for  cannon,  SCO,  861, 487,  480. 
Eailore  ot,  in  gana  explained,  468, 4,16. 
Beflnement  compared  with  iron,  advan- 

tages,  862,  80S,  474. 
Beaiatance  to  compression,  401, 480,  481. 
Uniformity,  477,  4^1. 
Cost,  474,  Table  XXVIL 
Weight,  474 

Manufactnre  and  imjproTementa,  474, 488. 
Annealing,  46,  69,  70^  470. 
Hardening  in  oil,  8S,  86,  41, 470. 
Armatreng  gan,  18,  41, 408. 
BUkely  gan,  62,  68. 
Whitworth  ffan,  see  Whitworth  Gan. 
WIre-woand  guns,  aee  Ynre-woond  Gnna. 
Combined  with  caat  iron,  68,  60. 
Anderson  on,  470,  47& 
InitiaT  tenaion  on  aolid  gana,  482. 
Hoops,  see  Initial  Tension. 
Shells  and  shot  (aee  Proieetilea:  ArmorX 

887. 
Armor,  2ia 
Systems  of  labricatloii. 

Hollow  forging,  60, 810, 402. 
Solid  forging,  60,  401.  482. 
Boiling  hoops  of.  68,  404 
Solid  casting,  406c 

Temper,       (  rvsnlta,  86,  46,  48,  68-70, 
Treatment,  )     470. 
Oonclnaiona,  880. 
Steel  gana,  aee  Steel ;  Whitworth  Gan ;  Blakely 
Chin;  Krapp'aGun;  Bessemer  Guns;  Naylor, 
Yickera  A  Ca's  Guns. 

Endurance,  Table  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  186- 

148,  47^  48& 
Fabrication,  401 
Sterro-metal,  604 

Stockton  gnna,  see  Wrooght-lron  Gans. 
Strains  in  guns,  see  Initial  Tenaion ;  aee  Chapter 
IIL 

Initial,  161.    See  Cost  Iron  and  Hollow-eaat 

Gun& 
Four  klnda,  184  277,  818w 
BeUtiona  ot,  277. 
Greater  in  large,  22t,  288.  260. 
Velocity  of  shot,  effect  of,  288,  240. 
Weight  of  8h«>t,  effect  ot,  287,  260. 
Increased  chargea,  effect  ol^  260. 
Sodden,  effect  of^  846. 
Different  rate  of  applying,  effect  oi;  847. 
Unequal  stretching  and  atrain,  by  internal 
preaaore,  278-286. 
Illuatrationa,  270,  280, 286. 
Iaw  oI;  870,  281,  282,  28^  28& 
ExDMlmenta.  288,  284,  240. 
Thickneaa   of  walla,  influence   upon, 

278-286c 
Hoopa  with  initial   tension,  Influence 
upon,  aee  Initial  Tenaion. 
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Strains  in  guns. 

Hoops  with  varying  claatidty,  influence 
upon,  see  Varying  Elaatieitr. 
Sub-calibre  shot,  see  Billing  and  Projectilea. 

TABona,  guna  against,  aee  Armor. 
Tenaion,  initial  of  hoops,  see  Initial  Tenaion. 
Tenaile  strength,  see  Caat  Iron ;  Wrought  Iron : 
Steel :  Bronze.    Not  a  true  indication  of  aafe 
load,  840. 
Thi4ry*a  hooped  gun,  080. 
Thomas's,  Lynall,  guna,  84, 127. 
Time,  effect  of,  on  strain  of  guns,  847. 

*"  **         on  ca»t*iron  guna,  886,  878L 

Tredegar  Works,  Vsl,  104 
Treadwell  Pro!  Daniel,  on  atraina  in  guna,  260, 
286. 

On  hooDinff  gnna.  888,  280. 1019L 

Patent  for  hoopea  gnna,  1012. 

On  the  originality  of  the  Armatrong  gun, 

1040. 
EarW  wrooriit-lron  gun,  1041. 
Turreta,  effect  of  ahot  In,  26(2.  263. 

Beaiatanoe  to  ahot  due  to  sliape,  181  A. 


Uwrnro  8TAna,gnna  ot,  74-90,  140-166,  Tablea 

xiL,  xxuTuiu. 

YABTnro  SLAanoRT,  principle  ot,  fat  gona,  60,    ^>^ 
820.  ^ 

Theory,  820, 824. 887, 888, 888. 
Materials,  821,  824,  60a 
Safety,  822  note. 
Advantagea,  821 

Hiatcry,  822  note.  . 

Combined  with  initial  tension,  60, 00, 802, 

820.880,884 
In  aolid  guna,  828  note. 
Experimenta,  888, 888. 

Blakely'apla&,888Dot«,60,60.»»,884.    _     ..    - 
Psrsons'a  plan,  888  note,  884-887. 
Palllaer'a  plan,  888  note,  888-8881  -    -     " 

Experimenta,  888. 
Babcock'a  plan.  888  note. 
Conclusions,  880. 
Velocity  of  projectiles  (see  Rifling  and  Projec- 
tllesi    860    note,    Tablea    XXVIIL,    XXXI.. 
XXXIL,  CXIL 

Loea  ot  861,  Table  CXIL 
Work  done  by,  181,  Table  XXXVL 
Large  balla,  £S0. 

Effect    on    armor    (see   Armori    TsbK*s 
XXVIIL,  XXXII.,  181,   108,  M2,  806- 
811,  887,  861. 
Illustration  of  efl^  170, 188,  861. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FROM  THE  PRESS  OP 


D.  VAN  KOSTRAND, 


192    BROADWAY, 


(up  8TAIBB,) 


NE"W    YORK 


•  •• 


A  large  Stock  of  English^  Frerush,  and  American  Military   Work»^ 

constantly  on  harA, 


Oopias  of  any  of  these  Books  sent  firee  by  mail  on  reoeipt 

of  tlie  OataloffOA  prios. 


D.   Van  No8trand^8  PtMicationa. 

Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History. 

Comprising  the  History  of  the  Tactics  of  the  separate  Arms,  the  Com- 
bination  of  the  Arms,  and  the  minor  operations  of  War.  By  Ed- 
ward DE  LA  Babrb  Dupasoq,  Captain  of  Engmeers,  and  Profes- 
sor of  the  Military  Art  in  the  Imperial  S(Siool  of  Saint  Cyr. 
Translated  by  Brig.-Gren.  Geoeqb  W.  Cullum,  IT.  &  A.,  Chief  of 
the  Staff  of  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  U.  S.  A.  1  voL  8vo, 
doth.     $6, 

**I  read  the  oriffinal  a  few  years  since,  and  considered  it  the  yery  best  work  I 
had  seen  upon  the  sabject,  Qen.  Cnllam's  ability  and  fluniliarity  with  the 
technical  lanffoage  of  Frendi  military  writers,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  hU  translation. 

"  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Mi^or-Qen.,  U.  8.  A." 

**I  have  read  the  book  with  great  interest,  and  trust  that  it  will  have  a  larae 
circulation.  It  cannot  foil  to  do  good  by  spreading  that  very  knowledge,  the 
want  of  which  among  our  new,  inexperienceo,  and  untaught  soldiers,  has  cost  us 
so  many  lives,  and  so  much  toil  and  treasure. 

"M.  a  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  Gen.,  U.  &  A"* 

**  I  have  carefully  read  most  of  Gen.  Cullum's  translation  of  M.  Barr6  Dnparcq^a 
*  Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History.*  It  is  a  plain,  concise  work,  well  suited  to 
our  service.  Our  volunteers  should  read  and  study  it  I  wish  it  could  be  widely 
circulated  among  our  officers.  It  would  give  them  a  ooniprehensiye  knowledge 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  service,  and  invite  further  investigation  into  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  which  they  have  adopted.  A  carefbl  study  ot  such  works  will 
make  our  officers  learned  and  skilful,  as  well  as  wise  and  socoessftil;  and  they 
have  ample  time  while  they  are  campaigning  to  improve  themselves  in  this  re- 
gard. 8.  K.  CURTIS,  MfOor-General,  U.  &  A" 


A  Treatise  on  Ordnance  and 

Armor. 

Embracing  Descriptions,  Discussions,  and  Professional  Opinions 
concerninp:  the  Material,  Fabrication,  Requirements,  Capabili- 
ties, and  EDdurance  of  European  and  American  Guns  for  Naval, 
Sea-Coast,  and  Iron-Clad  Warfare,  and  their  Rifling,  Projectiles, 
and  Breech-Loading ;  also,  Results  of  Experiments  against  ar- 
mor, from  Official  Records,  with  an  Appendix,  referring  to  Gun- 
Cotton,  Hooped  Guns,  etc.,  etc.  By  Alexander  L.  Holijey, 
B.  P.  With  493  Illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo,  948  pages.  Half 
roan,  $10. 


Cavalry:   its  History,  Management, 

and  Uses  in  War. 

By  J.  RoEMER,  late  an  Officer  of  Cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 1  vol  8vo.  With  over  two  hundred  beautifully  eng^ved 
illustrations.    Price  (6  00. 


2>.  Tan  Nostrand'^a  Publications. 


Rhymed  Tactics,  by  "Gov. 

1  vol.  18mo,  paper.      With  portraits,     "' 


ff 


26  cents. 

It  will  strike  the  military  man,  fluniliar  with  the  tedious  rontfne  of  drill, 
by  theory,  praotloe.  and  memory,  as  a  most  aniqne  and  valaable  method  or 
SCTengtheninc  the  latter,  with  the  least  mental  exertion.  The  author  is  a 
thorough  soldier,  and  his  ability  as  a  rhymester  will  be  conceded  by  any  intelli- 
gent reader.  ^—Jyew  York  Leader. 

**Oar  author  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ingenuity  ho  has  displayed  in 
putting  into  verse  a  Manual  which  would  at  first  glanee  seem  to  defV  the  most 
persistent  efforts  of  the  rhymer.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  ilinstrations 
representing  some  of  the  more  difficult  positions,  in  the  figures  of  which  por> 
traits  of  sevenUprominent  officers  of  the  Iffew  York  Yolonteers  may  be  recog- 
niied.''— iiTew  York  Titnea, 


Maxims    and    Inftrucrions    on    the 

Art  of  War. 

ICazlms,  Advice,  and  Instractions  on  the  Art  of  War ;  or,  A  Pract^ 
cal  Military  Guide  for  the  use  of  Soldiers  of  all  Arms  and  of  all 
Countries.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Captain  Lkndt, 
Director  of  the  Practical  Military  College,  late  of  the  French 
Staff,  etc,  etc.     1  toL  18mo,  cloth.    76  cents. 


Nolan's  Treatife  on  the  Training 
of  Cavalry  Horfes. 

By  Capt.  Eknveb  Garrard,  TJ.  S.  A.      1  voL  12mo,  cloth,  with 
twenty-four  lithographed  plates.    $2.00. 


Military  Bridges, 


For  the  Passage  of  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Bafrgage-Trains ;  with 
suggestions  of  many  new  expedients  and  constructions  for 
crossing  streams  and  chasms ;  designed  to  utilize  the  resources 
ordinarily  ut  command  and  reduce  the  amount  and  co8t  of  army 
transportation.  Including  also  designs  for  Trestlo  and  Truas 
Bridges  for  Military  Railroads,  adapted  especially  to  the  wants 
of  the  Service  of  the  United  States.  By  Herman  IIaupt,  Brig.- 
Qea.  in  cliargo  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  IT.  S. 
miitary  Railways,  Author  of  ''  General  Theory  of  Bridge  Con- 
struction, &a"  With  300  Plates  and  JUustrations.  Ootayo^ 
doth,  $6.60. 


L_.. 


/>.  Van  UTostrancPs  PubliccUions. 


Viele*s  Hand-Book. 

Hand-Book  for  Active  Service,  containing  Practical  Instructions  in 
Campaign  Duties.  For  the  use  of  Volunteers.  Bj  Brig.-Gen. 
Egbebt  L.  Yiblb,  U.  S.  a.    12mo,  doth.    $1. 

Monroe's  Company  Drill. 

The  Company  Drill  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  together  with  the 
Skirmishing  Drill  of  the  Company  and  Battalion,  after  the  method 
of  Oen.  Lb  Loutebbl.  And  Bayonet  Fencing.  By  OoL  J.  MON- 
BOE,  22d  Regiment  N.  T.  S.  M.    24mo,  doth.    75  cents. 

A  System  of  Target  Practice. 

For  the  use  of  Troops  when  armed  with  the  Musket,  Rifle-Musket, 
Rifle,  or  Carbine.    Prepared,  principally  from  the  French,  by 
#  Captain  Henby  Heth,  10th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.    75  cents. 

**  Wab  Depabtmsitt,  Washinffton,  March  lat,  1856. 


partment, 
adopted  f( 
rifle,  or  carbine."  

Hints  to  Company  Officers. 

By  lieut-Colonel  C.  C.  Andbews,  3d  Regiment  Minnesota  Yolanteers. 
1  vol.  18mo,  doth.     60  cents. 

Systems  of  Military  Bridges, 

In  TJso  by  the  United  States  Army;  those  adopted  by  the  Great 
European  Powers;  and  such  as  are  employed  in  British  India. 
"With  Directions  for  tlie  Preservation,  Destruction,  and  Re- 
establishment  of  Bridi^es.  By  Brig. -Oen.  George  W.  Cullum, 
Lieut.-Col.  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  1  vol., 
octavo.     With  numerous  illustrations.     $3.50. 

HoUey's  Railway  Practice. 

American  and  European  Railway  Practice,  in  the  Economical  Gener- 
ation of  Steam,  including  the  materials  and  construction  of  Coal- 
burning  Boilers,  Combustion,  the  Variable  Blast,  Vaporization, 
Circulation,  Superheating,  Supplymg  and  Heating  Feed-water, 
&c.,  and  the  adaptation  of  Wood  and  Coke-buming  Engines  to 
Coal-burning;  and  in  Permanent  Way,  including  Road-bed, 
Sleepers,  R^s,  Joint  Fastenings,  Street  Railways,  &c.,  &c  By 
Alexandeb  L.  Hollet,  B.  P.  With  seventy-seven  lithographed 
plates.     I  vol  folio,  cloth.    $12. 


r 


2>.  Van  N6strand'*8  Pvhlications, 

The  Political  and  Military  Hiftory 
of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  General  Baron  de  Jomini.  By 
Capt.  S.  V.  BxKXT,  U.  S.  Ordnance.  1  vol.  12mo,  dothf  third 
edition.    $1.25 

**  Baron  Jomini  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  military  hit- 
torians  and  critios  of  the  oentnrjr.  His  merita  hare  been  recognised  by  the 
highest  military  anthorities  in  Eurttpe,  and  were  rewarded  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  by  the  greatest  military  power  in  Christendom.  He  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  best  and  only  flnishinc  school  of  the  soldier. 
He  ser7ed  with  distinction  in  nearly  all  the  camnaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
mainly  from  the  giaantio  military  operations  of  tlus  matchless  master  of  the 
art  that  he  was  enabled  to  discover  its  true  principles,  and  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  their  application  in  the  infinity  of  combinations  which  actual  war  pre* 
sents.  Jomini  criticlMS  the  details  of  Waterloo  with  great  science,  and  vet  In  a 
manner  that  Intareata  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  professionaL^-^i^ao 
York  World. 

**This  book  by  Jomini,  thouah  forming  the  twenty-seoond  chapter  of  his 
•Life  of  Napoleon,*  is  really  a  unit  in  itselt  and  forms  a  complete  summary  of 
^he  campaign.  It  is  an  interesting  rolnme,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  aneo- 
(ions  of  all  who  would  be  aooompUshed  military  men.**— ilTno  York  Tinut, 

**  The  present  volume  Is  the  concluding  portion  of  hl^  great  work,  *  Vie  Poll- 
tiqae  et  Blilitalre  de  Napoleon,*  published  in  18M.  Capt.  Benet*s  translation  of 
It  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  now  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion ;  it  is  very  ably  executed,  and  forms  a  work  which  will  always  be  interest- 
ing, and  especially  so  at  a  time  when  military  affldrs  are  uppermost  In  the  pubUe 
mind.**— PMfcuMipAto  Iforlh  American, 


A  Treatife  on  the  Camp  and  March. 

With  which  is  connected  the  Conitruction  of  Field  Works  and  Mil 
Itary  Bridges;    with  an  Appendix  of  Artillery  Ranges,  k/^ 
For  the  use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia  in  the  United  States. 
By  Capt.  HiVBT  D.  OEAYToif,  U.  S.  A.    1  vol  12mo,  doth. 
76  cents.  ^___„_____ 

Manual  for  Engineer  Troops, 

Comprising  Drill  and  Practice  for  Ponton  Bridges,  and  Paslit^s 
Rules  for  Conducting  Operations  for  a  Siege.  The  Sap,  MiliUry 
Mining  and  Construction  of  Batteries.  By  Capt  J.  C.  Doamx, 
U.  S.  Engineers.  Plates  and  woodcuts.  12mo,  cloth.  Hf. 
mor.    $2.50 

New  Manual  of  Sword  and  Sabre 

Exercife. 

By  Captein  J.  C.  KcLtoa,  U.  S.  iu    Thirty  pktea.    In  Prut, 


2>.  Van  Nbstrand^9  Publications. 

Nautical  Routine  and  Stowage, 

With  Short  Rules  in  Navigation.    By  John  McLbod  Mubphy,  and 
Wm.  N.  Jbffers,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.    1  voL  8vo,  doth.    $2  50. 


Union  Foundations. 

A  Study  of  American  Nationality,  as  a  Fact  of  Science.  By  If  ajor 
E.  B.  Hunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  IT.  S.  A  1  voL  Svo,  paper. 
30  cents. 


Standing  Orders  of  the  Seventh  Reg- 
iment,  National  Guard. 

For  the  Regulation  and  Government  of  the  Regiment  in  the  Field  or 
in  Quarters.  By  A  Dubteb,  Colonel  New  edition.  Flexible 
cloth.     50  cents. 

**  This,  which  is  a  new  edition  of  a  popular  work,  cannot  Adl  to  be  eagerly 
Bought  after,  as  presenting  clearly  and  succinctly  the  principles  of  organiudon 
and  discipline  of  a  most  favorite  corps.  An  appropriate  index  fiicilitatea  refer- 
enoe  to  tne  matter  of  the  volume.^ — Nwc  Yorkir, 


The  Automaton  Regiment; 

Or,  Infantry  Soldiers'  Practical  Instructor.  For  all  Regimental  Move- 
ments in  the  Field.  By  G.  Douglas  Bbeweeton,  U.  S.  A. 
Neatly  put  up  in  boxes,  price  $1 ;  when  sent  by  mail,  $1  40. 

The  ''Automaton  Regiment"^  is  a  simple  combination  of  blocks  and  counters, 
BO  arranged  and  designated  by  a  carefally  considered  contrast  of  colors,  that  it 
supplies  the  student  with  a  perfect  miniature  regiment,  in  which  the  iiosition  in 
the  battalion  of  each  company,  and  of  every  officer  and  man  in  each  division,  com* 
pany,  platoon,  and  section  is  clearly  indicated.  It  supplies  the  studious  soldier 
with  the  means  whereby  he  can  consult  his  '*  tactics,^^  and  at  the  same  time  join 
practice  to  theory  by  manceuvring  a  mimic  regiment. 


The  Automaton  Company; 

Or,  Infantry  Soldiers'  Practical  Instructor.  For  all  Company  Move- 
ments in  the  Field.  By  G.  Douglas  Bbewebtox,  U.  S.  A. 
Price  in  boxes,  $1  25 ;  when  sent  by  mail,  $1  96. 

The  Automaton  Battery; 

Or,  Artillerists'  Practical  Instructor.  For  all  Mounted  Artillery  Ma- 
noeuvres in  the  Field.  By  Gr.  Douglas  Brbwerton,  U.  S.  A. 
Price  in  boxes,  $1 ;  when  sent  by  mail,  $1  40. 


2>.  Fan  Nbstrand^s  Publications, 


Rifles  and  Rifle  Practice. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Rifle  Firing ;  explain* 
ing  the  causes  of  Inaccuracy  of  Fire  and  the  manner  of  cor- 
recting it ;  with  descriptions  of  the  Infantry  Rifles  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  their  Balls  and  Cartridges.  By  Capt. 
C.  M.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.  New  edition,  with  engravings  and 
cuts.    Green  cloth.    $2.00 

**Althongfa  eminently  a  scientiflc  work,  special  care  teema  to  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  use  or  technical  tertna,  and  to  make  the  whole  aabjeet  readily 
comprehensible  to  the  practical  enquirer.  It  was  designed  chiefly  for  Uie 
use  of  Yolonteers  and  Militia;  but  tbe  War  Department  has  evinced  ita  ap- 
proval of  its  merits  by  ordering  from  tbe  publisher  one  thousand  copies,  for  too 
use  of  the  United  Sutes  Army."— Z^WMoi^  Journal 

**The  book  will  be  found  Intensely  interesting  to  all  who  are  watching  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  arising  from  the  introduction  of  tlie  new  rifled  arma. 
We  recommend  to  oar  readers  to  bay  tbe  hook.'^—MUitary  OiuttU. 

**  A  moat  valoable  treatise.*^— ^ew  York  Herald. 

**  This  book  is  quite  original  in  Its  character.  That  character  la  complete- 
nesa.  It  renders  a  atudy  of  moet  of  the  works  on  the  rifle  that  have  been 
published  quite  unnecessary.  We  cordially  recommend  tbe  book.**— fTftifed 
Btrvice  Gazette,  London. 

**The  work  being  in  all  its  parts  derived  fh>m  tbe  boat  sources.  Is  of  the 
highest  authorlty^and  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard  on  the  sat(Jeet  of  which 
\ttnlt§,'*—yme  Yorker, 

Army  Officer's  Pocket  Companion. 

Principally  designed  for  Staff  Officers  in  the  Field.  Partly  trans* 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  db  Rotttrs,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  French  Staff  Corps,  with  Additions  from  Standard  Amer* 
lean,  French,  and  English  Authorities.  By  Wm.  P.  Craighill, 
first  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assist.  Prof,  of 
Engineering  at  the  U.  S.  MiliUry  Academy,  West  Poiut. 
1  vol.  18mo.    Fall  roan.    $2.00. 

**  I  baye  careftally  examined  Capt  Cbaiobill^s  Pocket  Compaaion.  I  find 
it  one  of  the  yery  beat  works  of  the  kind  I  hare  ever  seen.  Any  Army  or 
Yolunteer  officer  who  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this 
little  book,  will  seldom  be  Ignorant  of  his  duties  in  camp  or  field.** 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Mi^or-Oeneral  U.  8.  A. 
**  I  hare  earefhOr  ezamined  tbe  *  ICannal  ft>r  Staff  Officera  in  the  Field.'    It 
is  a  most  invaluable  work,  admirable  in  arrangement,  perspicnoosly  written, 
abounding  In  most  nsefbl  matters,  and  sach  a  book  as  should  be  tbe  constant 
pocket  companion  of  every  army  officer.  Regular  and  Volanteer."* 

O.  W.  CULLUM. 
Brigadier-General  U.  8.  A. 
Chief  of  General  Halleck's  8tali; 
Chief  Engineer  I>epartment  Mississippi 

**This  little  Tolame  contains  a  large  amount  of  indispensable  inlbrmation 
relating  to  officers*  duties  in  the  siege,  eamp,  and  field,  and  will  prove  to  them 
a  most  valuable  pocket  companion.  It  la  lUastnted  with  plans  and  drawinga"* 
^Botton  Com,  BulMtm, 


2>.  Van  No8trand^9  Puhlicationa. 


Sword-Play. 


THE  MILITIAMAN'S  MANUAL  AND  SWORD-PLAY  WITHOUT 
A  MASTER. — Rapier  and  Broad-Sword  Exercises  copiously 
Explained  and  Illustrated ;  Small-Arm  Light  Infantry  Drill  of 
the  United  States  Army ;  Infantry  Manual  of  Percussion  Mus- 
kets ;  Company  Drill  of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  By  Major 
M.  W.  BxBBiMAN,  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  prac- 
tical instruction  of  Military  Students.  Second  edition.  1  vol 
12mo,  red  cloth.    $1. 

**  Captain  Beiriman  has  had  thirty  years'  experlenoe  in  teaehing  mllltarf 
Btndenta,  and  his  work  is  written  in  a  simple,  dear,  and  toldierly  style.  It  is 
iUostratedwith  twelve  platea.  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  meet  oompleta 
works  of  the  kind  pabUsbed  in  this  coontry.''— ^eto  York  World. 

**  This  work  will  be  found  very  valnablo  to  all  persons  seeking  military  in- 
struction ;  but  it  recommends  itself  most  espeoiallv  to  officers,  and  those  who 
have  to  use  the  sword  or  sabre.  We  beliere  it  is  the  only  work  on  the  use  of 
the  sword  published  in  this  country.*'— i^«io  York  Tablet, 

**  It  is  a  work  of  obviouft  merit  and  valne.''— A»t/«»  lyoMll&r, 


Military  Law  and  Courts  Martial, 

By  Capt.  S.  Y.  Benbt,  U.  S.  Ordnance,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ethics  in  the 
•       United  States  Military  Academy.  1  voL  8yo.  Law  sheep,  $4.00. 


The  Artillerift's  Manual : 

Compiled  from  various  Sources,  and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the 
United  States.  Profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  engrav- 
ings on  stone.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with 
valuable  additions.  By  Capt.  Jomr  Gibbon,  U.  S. 

Army.     1  vol  8vo,  half  roan,  $6. 

This  book  is  now  considered  the  standard  authority  for  that  particular  branch 
of  the  Service  In  the  United  States  Army.  The  War  Department,  at  Washing- 
ton, has  exhibited  its  thorough  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  this  volume,  the 
want  of  which  has  been  hitherto  much  felt  in  the  service,  byanbecribiiigfor  700 
copies. 

**  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  new  work  on 
this  subject,  entitled  *The  Artillerists  ManuaV  by  Capt  John  Gibbon,  a 
highly  scientific  and  meritorious  officer  of  artillery  in  our  regular  service.  The 
work,  an  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  In  large,  clear  tvpe,  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  to  supply  Just  what  has  been  heretofore  needed  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  simple  Manual  and  the  more  abstruse  demonstrations  of  the  science  of  gun- 
nery. The  whole  work  is  profusely  Illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  engra^nga 
on  stone,  tending  to  give  a  more  complete  and  exact  idea  of  the  various  matter* 
described  In  the  text.  The  book  may  well  be  considered  as  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant addition  to  the  military  soienoe  of  the  countiy,*^— iTew  York  Serald, 


2>.  Van  Koatrand^s  Publications, 


School  of  the  Guides. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  of  the  United  Sutea.    Flexible 
cloth.    60  cents. 

**Tbls  ezoellent  oompilatloii  oondensM  Into  a  eom|M88  of  Imb  than  tlztj 
pages  all  the  instractlon  neoeasaiy  for  tha  guidea,  and  the  information  being 
oi^nnected  with  oUier  mattora,  is  more  readily  referred  to  and  more  easily 
acquired.^* — LawUvilU  Journal. 

**  The  work  Is  careftiUy  got  up,  and  is  Ulnstrated  by  nomerons  flirarea,  wbioh 
make  the  positions  of  the  euides  plain  to  the  commonest  nnderstanding:  Those 
of  onr  sergeants  who  winh  to  be  *  posted  *  in  their  daties  should  proeore  a  eopy.** 
—Sunday  Mtreury^  PhUadelpMa. 

**  It  has  reoelved  high  praise,  and  wiU  prove  of  great  serrloe  in  pexlbotinf 
the  driU  of  our  Militia."— i/:  Ameriean  and  O.  &  OaaeUe^  Phil. 

**This  neat  hand-book  of  the  elementary  movements  on  which  the  artof  tha 
tactician  is  based,  reflects  great  credit  on  Col.  La  Oau  whose  reputation  U  de- 
servedly high  among  miUtary  men.  No  soldier  should  be  without  the  Sohool 
of  the  Gnideai^— ilTMo  York  JkMy  New. 


Gunnery  in   1858  : 


By  Wm. 


A  Treatise  on  Rifles,   Gannon,   and  Sporting   Arms. 
Grexhsb,  C.  £.     1  YoL  8to,  cloth.    |4. 

Gunnery  Catechism, 

As  Applied  to  the  Service  of  Naval  Ordnance,  adapted  to  the  latest 
Official  Regulations,  and  improved  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Navy  Department  By  J.  D.  Brandt,  formerly  of  the  U.  8. 
Navy.     1  vol.,  18mo,  doth.    $1.60 

BvKXAir  or  Obohaicok— Navy  Dkpartmkxt,     I 
Wabhikgtov  Citt,  May  S0, 1864.  f 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brandt.— 5<r;  Your  **  Catechism  of  Gunnery,  as  Applied  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  Naval  Ordnance,^  having  been  sabmitted  to  the  examination  of  ordnanoe 
officers,  and  fkvorably  reoooimended  by  them,  is  approved  by  this  Bnreao. 

H.  A.  WISE,  CHur  or  BiraaAU,  ad  inUrim, 

Auftrian  Infantry  Tactics. 

Evolationa  of  the  Line  aa  practised  by  the  Austrian  Infantry,  and 
adopted  in  1868.  Translated  by  Capt.  G.  If.  Wilcox,  Seventh 
Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.     1  vol  12mo.    Three  large  plates^ 

cloth.    $1. 

**The  movements  of  armies  eniKaged  in  battle  have  often  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  obeae-board,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  oertain  principles 
of  tacUcs  in  actaal  war  as  in  that  game,  which  may  determine  the  result  inde- 
pendently, in  a  irreat  measure,  of  the  personal  strength  and  eonraire  of  the  men 
engaged.  The  dUferenee  between  these  principles  as  arolied  in  the  American 
Army  and  in  the  Anstriaii,  is  so  wide  as  to  have  snggened  the  translation  of 
the  work  before  ns,  whieh  oontslns  the  whole  result  of  the  ikmous  Field-Marshal 
Radrskt's  experlsDoe  for  twenty-five  yssis,  whils  in  snprsms  ooinmsnd  la 
Itsly.*"— i^MS  fork  Omkiry, 


i).  Van  Nbs&and^s  Pul 

Gunnery  Instruc 

jitBpiifi«*l  Tot  ttie  Volunteer  Officers  or  the  U 
Excoitive  and  other  OfBcera.  B7  IJei 
Barrttt,  n.  S.  X.,  InnCructor  in  Gunoi 
lyn.    TMrd  edition,  revised  and  eularg 


vtthMil  t  ^pjr—Baioa'Eemtng  7>r»^.  ' 

-Tbt.  wurk  mBtitas  deloilcd  ind  ip^lBo  inilnicl 

dMlpiedRirlhpoiuot  vuUnlicrbln  thenuvy,    Tht 
•BdofthB  dlvlilonofnci™iiroK.clf»rl7  «cifunh,U 

EbTIrf  Sn™  Moving  U>  thB''wiS"uid*^b«'« 
ud  the  cIiHsa  ur  iwwiier.     A  Tiliuble  UUk  huu: 

-I  haia  looked  Ihrwuhl 
.bkl«U».vo1niiU««ffcen 

l«at.B>mt|-il»i^>m 
whoHoiKirlnlhtlui 

The  "  C.  S.  A."  and  t 
Bull   Run. 

(A  Letter  to  an  English  Friend.)    By  J.  G.  B. 

neera,  U.  S.  A.,  Bri^^er-Goneral,  and  C 

the  Potomac.     With  five  maps,     1  vol.  I 

"  This  bouk  wu  bffnin  hj  lb«  KUlUot  h  n  mur  t 

tod  Ihe  buuk  19  ihu  result  Genniil  Bivniinl  ilv«g  b 
hi'iiilblis  ind  cuia[>)f  t.^  ucannt  ot  the  liutlc  uf  Bull 
liwlratMl  by  aiinw  bi«oll/iillr  dr««n  ma]*,  |nTp»reil 
the  topitfraphlcid  enidiieers.  He  demonatrali'n  (o 
csukIi'm  imnlc  the  cUiv  ml^ht  not  hoe  been  losL  1 
ud  eameBtJKB^  ukI  bas  conCrlbabjd  onfr  or  the  mo 
llabed  or  tbo  blBtory  of  the  wite^'^Sotron  Commtrt 


Models  of  Fortifi( 

Tftuban's  First  System — One  Front  and  two  I 
to  nn  inch.  The  Modern  System — One 
to  an  inch.  Field- Works— The  Square 
to  BD  inch.  Mr.  Kimber'a  three  volun» 
System,  The  Uodem  System,  and  Field- 
the  Hodela.    Price  for  the  Set  of  Three 


2>.  Van  Nbstrand^9  Publicationa. 

Siege  of  Bomarfund  (1854). 

Journals  of  Operations  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  Pablished 
by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Illustrated  by  maps  and 
plans.  Translated  from  the  French  by  an  Army  Officer. 
1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.    $1.00 

**  To  military  men  this  little  volnm«  is  of  special  Interest  It  oonttiu  a 
translation  hj  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  of  the  Journal  of  opersttons 
by  the  artillery  and  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Boomrbund  In  1854,  pabUshed  by 
permission  of  the  French  Minister  of  War  In  the  Jourmil  deti  Armie*  tp^iaUs 
tt  tie  rEtat  Major.  The  account  of  the  same  successftal  attack,  given  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  In  the  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Ounnery,  Is  appended ;  and 
the  narrative  is  illustrated  by  elaborate  maps  and  plana**— Aeco  York  Paptft^ 

Lefsons  and  Pradical  Notes  on 

Steam, 

The  Steam-Engine,  PropellerB,  ^.,  &c.«  for  Tonng  Marine  Engi- 
neers, Students,  and  others.  By  the  late  W.  R.  Kino,  U.  8.  K. 
Revised  by  Chief-Engineer  J.  W  Kino,  U.  S.  Navy.  l^lfth 
edition,  enlarged.    8fo,  cloth.  $2.00 

**Thls  Is  the  s«>cond  edition  of  a  valuable  work  of  the  late  W.  R.  Knto^ 
tr.  S.  N.  It  contiiins  lessons  and  practical  notes  on  Steam  and  the  Steam- 
Engine,  Propellers,  dec  It  is  cakmlated  to  be  of  great  naa  to  yonns:  marine  en- 
sineers,  students,  and  others.  The  text  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  numerous 
aiagrams  and  representations  of  machinery.  This  new  edition  has  tteen  revised 
anil  enlarged  by  Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  Kmo,  U.  8.  N.,  brother  to  the  deceased 
author  of  the  work.**— Jb^Son  DaQy  Advertiser. 

**  This  Is  one  of  the  best,  becanse  eminently  plain  and  practlca],  treatisea  <» 
the  StMm-Engino  ever  published.**— /'A^/eMf^j)Aia  /Vesa 

**  Its  re-publication  at  this  time,  when  so  mray  young  men  are  entering  tha 
service  as  naval  engineers,  is  most  opportune^  Each  of  tbem  ooi^t  to  hava  a 
eopyr—Philadeiphia  SveiUnQ  BtMMm. 


Manual  of  Internal  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations for  Men-of-War. 

By  Commodore  U.  P.  Lirr,  U.  8.  K.,  late  Flag-officer  command- 
ing U.  S.  Naval  Force  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  Flexible 
bine  cloth.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,    60  cents. 

«  ABfwnsr  the  proflraslonal  pabllcatlom  ft»r  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  war. 
we  willingly  give  a  prominent  place  to  this  nseftil  little  Manual  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  to  be  observed  on  board  of  ships  of  war.  Its  authorship  is  a  saffl- 
dent  miarantee  for  Ito  accuracy  and  practical  value ;  and  h  a  guide  to  young 
officers  In  providing  for  the  discipline,  police,  and  sanltory  goveTpment  of  tM 
veasek  under  their  command,  we  know  of  nothing  superior.**— A.  T.  HtralA, 

"  Phould  be  in  the  handu  of  every  Naval  officer,  of  whatever  grade,  and  will 
not  come  amiss  to  any  intelligent  mariner.**— B^/oa  TravtlUr. 

**  A  work  which  will  prove  of  great  ntfllty.  ir  both  the  Naval  MTvica  and 
the  mercantile  marine.**— SoMmore  Amsrieam^ 


™t-" 


J}.  Van  Noatrand't  I 

Notes  on  Sea-Coaf 

Ooiuuting  of  Sea-Cotat  FortiBcalion  ;  (b 
Cuemate  EmtnMurei.  Bj  Oen.  J 
Engineeis,  U.  %.  Arm;.     1  toL  8to, 

"Tblxmill  tolsma  bTone  aTtba  Bunt  kcoi 
Butca  Hrrlc*  !•  eneeUQr  Tiluibit  it  thii  Ui 
M^cir  Buowd  dlMIMM  tb*  HbJnsW  iMlndid  In 
DuOni  tbU  *fll  be  md  wHb  fnat  pmat  hr  mil 
In  tba  art  of  wu  u  k  doftHin  ft>n»--JbB  r« 

"It  I*  DO  light  oooplhiH'Bt  wbm  m  •»  that 
diaendlt  lo  tha  oorpa  to  vbkb  be  baloan  Ba 
Ihoroogh  koowladga  U  bii  antjact.*-— AwadTa  i 


Inftructions    for    N 
Artillery 

jUoat  and  Ashore.     Bj  Uent.  a  B.  Li 
vltb  2!  Utbognphio  plates.    Cloth. 


Steam  for  the  '. 

X  PopuUr  Trciit!ec  on  Stem  and  tti  . 
Arts,  eapeciallj  to  Nafigatlon.  B7 
U.  S.  Ifavr.  New  ud  rerlnd  effitioi 
•^  for  tba  TooDf  an^aa 

i  pCtfHLiqIlof  dptoll,  tt 


Screw  Propu 

Kotc*  on  Sorew  Propuldoo,  iu  Riao  knd  '. 
Wauckb,  C.  S.  Kit;.  1  vol  Svo.,  cl 
lirtanatliK  actrm  on  fcnv  nivpaUMi, 
d  br  Commandtr  W.  H.  Valxiii.  t 
— .,  _.>d«liHl«BtbpMHiJ«tniarb*r«dHj 
_ia»n(blj  dammutrallpg  tb«  ttaOtiKJ  dT  tb>  a> 
point  vat  tb«  rariuiu  otbn  polata  10  ba  utcnAad 
«lant  mu^fw.  and  eulaguaa  tbtoo^oat  Uia  r 
nltr  to  tot  rTirr  Baraltr  alnlatrd  to  atTa  lai 

data,  and  eferj  Lum  of  Inflsnnatlfm  munlad 
point*  boring  upoo  It  hxn  baan  ««U  aoaMand 

-  Erai7  ai«lD>aT  abonld  hiTa  11  iB  Ua  Ubtaiy. 


likalf  lo 


2>.  Van  JVbstrand^9  Pvblicationa, 

Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of 

Artillery. 

TraDslated  from  the  French,  and  arranged  for  the  Arm  j  and  Militia 

of  the  United  States.    By  Qen.  Robert  Andbb^on,  U.  S.  Armj. 

Published  by  order  of  the  War  Department     1  toI.  cloth,  82 

plates.    $L 

Wax  DcpAmfXHT,  Nov,  SdJSCa. 
The  Syitem  of  **  ETOhitkNU  of  Field  Batteriea,''  tnuMlated  from  the  French, 
•ad  amuged  for  the  service  of  the  United  Statea,  by  Ma^r  Bobert  Aodereon, 
of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Artillery,  having  been  approved  l>7  the  Prealdent,  is 
published  fur  the  information  ana  government  of  tJie  armj. 

All  £v«flution8  of  Field  Batteries  not  embraced  in  this  system  ara  prohibited, 
and  those  herein  prescribed  will  be  strictly  observed. 

J.  R  FLOYD,  Seerttary  qf  War. 

*'Thla  system  having  been  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  is  to  the  artil- 
lerist what  Hardee's  Tactics  is  to  the  Innntry  soldier;  the  want  of  a  work  like 
this  has  been  seriously  felt,  and  will  be  eagerly  welcomed.''— XoiMMtfs  Journak 


Hifloiy  of  the  United  States  Naval 

Academy 

With  Biographical  Sketches,  and  the  names  of  aU  the  Superintendents, 
Professors  and  Graduates,  to  "wluch  is  added  a  Beoord  of  some 
of  the  earliest  Votes  by  Congress,  of  Thanks,  Ifedals  and  Swords 
to  Naval  Officers.  By  Edwabd  Ohauitoet  Mar«hat.t^  A.  M^ 
formerly  Instructor  in  Captain  Kinsley's  Military  Sdiool  at  West 
Pointy  Assistant  Professor  in  the  K.  Y.  Univerrity,  eta         $1' 


Ordnance  and  Gunnery, 

A  Course  of  Instrnetloii  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  Compfled  for 
the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
By  Captain  J.  G.  Bexton,  Ordnance  Department  U.  &  A.,  late 
Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  the  Science  of  Gunnery,  U.  8.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  and  first  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.  Seoond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
1  vol.  8vo,  half  morocco,  $5. 

Gapt  B«nton  has  earaftiDy  rerlsed  and  eorreeted  this  Taloable  woik  on  Ord- 
oanee  nnd  Oonnery,  the  first  edition  of  whioh  was  pablished  only  about  a  year 
a^.  The  many  important  improvements  introdoeed  in  this  branch  of  the  aervice 
hare  rendered  tneh  a  rerlston  neoeaaary.  The  present  edition  will  be  iDTaloa- 
ble,  not  only  to  the  stodsBl,  but  as  a  standavd  book  of  Mteanoe  on  the  snbleot 
ol  which  Utieati. 


2>.  Van  Nbstrand^s  Pttblications. 


Scott's  Military  Dictionary. 

Comprising  Technical  Definitions;  Information  on  Raising  and 
Keeping  Troops;  Actual  Service,  including  makeshifts  and 
improved  materiel,  and  Law,  Government,  Regulation,  and 
Administration  relating  to  Land  Forces.  By  Colonel  H.  L. 
Scott,  Inspector-General  U.  S.  A.  1  vol,  large  octavo,  fully 
illustrated,  half  morocco.     $6. 


**  It  is  a  complete  Encydopsdla  of  Military  Bd&notJ^^PMkuMphia 
ing  BulUtin, 

^We  cannot  speak  too  much  In  legitimate  praise  of  this  work.**— ^o^ionof 
Inidligtncer. 

**  It  sboald  be  made  a  Text-book  for  the  study  of  every  Tolonteer.**— J7ar- 
piir''8  JUaganine. 

**  Wo  cordially  commend  it  to  public  faxory—Wathington  Olob*. 

**T:  is  comprehensive  and  skilfully  prepared  work  sapplies  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt,  and  will  be  pecoliarlr  valoable  at  this  time  as  a  book  of  refer* 
ene^y— Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"The  Military  Dictionary  is  splendidly  got  up  In  every  way,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  puolisher.  The  of&cers  of  every  company  in  the  service  should 
possess  IV—y.  Y.  Tablet. 

**The  work  is  more  properly  a  Military  Encyclopaedia,  and  is  proftisely  IIIub- 
trated  with  engravings.  It  appears  to  contain  every  thing  that  can  be  wanted 
in  the  shape  of  Information  by  officers  of  ail  grades.** — I^Uadelphia  Kortk 
American. 

**This  book  is  really  an  Encydopsedia,  both  elementary  and  technical,  and 
MS  such  occupies  a  ^p  in  military  literature  which  has  long  been  most  incon- 
veniently vacant  This  book  meets  a  present  popular  want,  and  will  be  secured 
not  only  by  those  embarking  in  the  profession  out  by  a  great  number  of  dvUiana^ 
who  are  determined  to  follow  the  descriptions  and  to  understand  the  philoso- 

Ehy  of  the  various  movements  of  the  cam[MUgn.    Indeed,  no  tolerably  good 
brary  would  be  complete  without  the  work."— ^«©  York  Times. 

"  The  work  has  evidently  been  compiled  flrom  a  carefhl  consultation  of  the 
beet  authorities,  enriched  with  the  results  of  the  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  author.**—^  Y  Daily  Tribune 

**  Works  like  the  present  are  invaluable.  The  oflBcers  of  our  Volunteer  ser- 
vioe  would  all  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  the  volume."— i^.  Y.  MeraUU 


New  Bayonet  Exercise, 

A  New  Manual  of  the  Bayonet,  for  the  Army  and  Militia  of  the  United 
States.  By  Colonel  J.  C.  Eeltos,  U.  S.  A.  With  thirty 
beautifully-engraved  plates.     Red  cloth.    $2.00 

This  Manual  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  has  been 
introduced  at  the  Military  Academv  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  simply  the 
theory  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  sword  applied  to  the  bayonet,  on  tha 
authority  of  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms. 

The  Manual  contains  practical  lessons  in  Fendng,  and  prescribes  the  de- 
fence against  Cavalry  and  the  manner  of  condocting  a  contest  with  a  Sworda- 
man. 

**This  work  merits  a&vorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  miUtaxy  men. 
It  contains  all  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  an  officer  to  drill  his  men  in 
the  use  of  this  weapon.  The  introduction  of  the  8abre  Bayonet  in  our  Army 
renders  n  k^iowledge  of  tho  d£ercib«  more  imperative.**«*JVeio  York  Tkof, 


D.  Van  Nostrand'a  Publicationt. 

Hand-Book  of  Artillery, 

For  tbe  Serrice  of  tbe  United  States  Armr  >ad  Mililiu.  New  and 
revised  edition.  By  Hij.  Jdskpb  BouEBra,  U.  S.  A.  1  foL 
ISmo,  cloth,  Hew  uid  enlarged  edition.    (1  26. 


tn  Ihfr  TeeuUr  trnif.    It  bu  xb 


tteehtem  of  gun  pnetioe,  »vfr1nir  the  whole  pound  of  thla 


biuicll  of  mllLury 


bi  Ibe  cDiijmuidlaR  offletr  or  tba  AnlUerT  Bchoul  >t  Fort  Unnnw, 
a  bHD  BubatUiilcd  for  '  Banu'  QDcglloDg  uid  Aniwin.'  u  Encllth 
ch  hu  hi^retjifoTe  been  the  tcit-book  of  liuLfuclitia  In  Ibla  DaootrT." 


New  Infantry  Tactics, 

For  the  loBtruction,  Exercise,  and  MaocBiiTrrB  of  tbo  Soldier,  ft  Com- 
pany, Line  of  Skirioisbeia,  Battalion,  Brigade,  or  Corps  d'Armie. 
B;  Brig.-Gcn.  Stlib  Ciset,  U.  S.  A.     S  vols.  24ino.     Halt*  roan, 
lithographed  plates.    fi.aO. 
ToL.  I. — School  or  the  Soldier ;   School  of  tbe  Company ;    In> 

Btruction  for  Skirmisbers. 
Tou  II.— School  of  tbe  Bftttalion. 
Toi-  IIL — EvolaliODB  of   a  Brigade;    ETolntioos  of   a   Corps 

d'Armio. 
Tbf  maniiKrlpt  of  thli  new  sjilem  at  tnlkntry  Tietla  wu  carefaUr  tl- 

be  hu  (inre  mMll^itnl  bj  (Dtborillns  OcDonl  Cuii  to  adoi^l  It  fbr  hli  enllr* 
dlvlnlon.  The  author  hu  retained  much  that  la  Titoihle  contalnrd  In  the  m- 
trnu  of  BroTT  and  Hakdii,  but  hu  marlfi  many  Impiortant  Fbaani  and  addl- 

r^aar'a  reputatioD  a»  an  u¥nmp]Uli<:i1  solOliT  and  aklTful  tactlrlan  Id  a  guar- 
aDIf  0  that  the  work  ho  bu  undcttakcD  bu  bircD  thuroughlj  purfortDpcL 

"ThFMTDlDmnarebaiedon  tbeFrenpbonlonn.incMGf  ISSI  and  IMSflw 
tbeinanoMiiri'iDfhi'avr  Indnti^andetiiHnirfdpifi/,-  bothoflhrMf^ntvou 

lateil  br  God.  Scolt.  and  (he  latter  by  Cd.  Ilanli's.  Atur  the  Introduction  ut 
Ihu  latter  drill  In  uur  aerTtce,  lu  ooaocctloa  Httb  Oen.  Scott's  Tactlea,  (biTa 

tbll  rcBulI."— AMlan  Journal.  * 

sedenth  adnpled  to  tbo  novel  reqnlr 
.!._ .1 —  ,■ <.».^i„^|(l  Y^ 


Id  dlidpllna  ^ihe  Individual  loidler, ~or~tbmnEir^tEtrvin..uB 
aaiioaa,  to  tbe  DiaaMivm  of  a  Mgada  and  the  ovofutlona  of  a  Corpa 
titr.  tbo  atudcDt  la  advanced  by  a  clear  method  and  ateadj  progreia.  Nn- 
la  ruta.  plana,  and  dtagrame  Inuitrata  ponltlona  and  movcinefita,  and  do- 
me tolbceTelheaaotworkliuaiitotthalndMdaalpwIllan.  brlndlnc, 
or  boitJa.  &&,  Ac.  The  work  U  a  nuiOal  ot  pnhlUbloc  noasM,  balB(  fi 
neat  po^t  toIboim."— Aw  Zonbr, 


D,  Van  Haeirand^s  PtMiccUions. 


Elementary    Inftruction    in    Naval 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

By  Jamks  H.  Ward^  Commander  U.  S.  Ketj,  Author  of  **  'Shxil 
Tactics^**  and  '*  Steam  for  the  ICUlioo.''  New  editioo,  rertsed 
and  enlarged.  •8yo.    Cloth,  $2. 

**  Tt  oonyejs  an  amount  of  Infiyrmation  f n  the  mum  qiaee  to  ho  fooBd  no- 
where else,  and  giren  with  a  clearneai  which  render*  it  naeftil  as  veil  to  tho 
general  m  the  proflMsional  inquirer.*'— ilT.  T.  MvmUmg  Fo§L 

**  This  volumo  is  a  standard  treatise  npon  the  saliject  to  which  It  ts  demted. 
It  abonnds  in  vsluable  inftinnation  upon  all  the  points  bearing  upon  Naval 
Gunnery."— -Y!  1".  Cvmmercitil  AdtertiMer. 

**The  work  ts  aa  exooedloglj  Tslnahlo  oaa,  and  is  oivportaiielj  tsBOod.**— 
JBMlom  JommaL 


A  Treatife  on  Ordnance  and  Naval 

Gunnery, 

Compiled  and  arranged  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  TT.  S.  KaTal  Acad* 
emy,  by  Lieutenant  Edwakd  Simpsov,  U.  &  N.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  1  vol  8to,  plates  and  cuts,  half 
morocco.    $5. 

*  As  the  eompfter  has  eham  of  the  Instruction  In  Naval  Ounneiy  at  th* 
Naval  Academy,  his  work,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has  cfuunlted  a  lar^ 
number  of  eminent  authorities,  Is  probably  well  suited  for  the  purpose  desifiMd 
by  it— namelr,  the  cireuhuioo  of  information  which  many  offlbna,  owinc  to 
constant  sernoe  afloat,  may  not  have  been  able  to  collecL  In  simple  and  plain 
Umtn^'US®  it  gives  instruction  as  to  cannon,  gun  carriages,  gun  nowder.  pro}ectile«, 
fuses,  locks,  and  primers ;  the  theory  or  pointing  guns,  rilfeeh.  the  practice  of 
gunnery,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  similar  matters,  interestlag  to  fighting 
men  on  sea  and  land."'— Ha^Ain^a  J>aii^  (rfofre. 

"  A  vsst  amount  of  information  Is  conveyed  In  a  readable  and  Ihmlllar  fovm. 
The  illu»tmti«>ns  are  excellent,  and  many  of  them  unique,  being  colored  or 
bronzod  m>  ad  lo  represent  various  military  arms,  Ac,  wita  more  than  photo- 
fraphie  literalnesSb*^—  Wdahiuffton  Star, 

**It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  a  work  prepared  by  a  writer  so 
practically  conversant  with  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treata,  and  who  has  such  I 

a  reputation  for  scientific  ability,  cannot  fldl  to  take  at  once  a  high  place  amonc 
the  lext-boolu  of  otir  naval  service.    It  has  been  approved  by  ue  Secretary  of  j 

the  Navy,  and  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  staadara  anthorities  on  all  msltem  I 

counected  with  Naval  Gunnery.''— JITmo  Tork  BenMU 

**The  book  Itself  is  admirsbly  arranged,  characterised  by  great  simplicity 
and  clcameas,  and  certainly  at  this  time  wili  be  a  nxist  vsluable  one  to  oOeers 
of  the  Navy.''— AMfcm  Oomnurdal  BuUetiH. 

**Orfginany  dasigDed  as  a  text-book.  It  Is  now  enlarged,  and  so  for  modified 
In  its  plan  as  to  make  It  an  invaluable  band«book  for  the  naval  oOeer.    It  la 
eomprehensive— preserving  tho  cream  of  many  of  the  best  books  on  ordaanco 
and  naval  gunnery,and  is  printed  sad  lllnstmtad  In  the  most  admirable 
utTr^ir«w  7ork  WorUL 
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